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PEEFACE. 


The  success  attending  the  publication  of  a  new  translation  of 
the  Fairy  Tales  of  the  Countess  d'AuInqy  has  justified  the 

publishers  in  believincf  that  an  equally  faithful  version  of  some 
of  the  most  popular  stories  of  her  contemporaries  and  imme- 
diate  sucoessors,  similarly  annotated,  might  meet  with  as 
favourable  a  reception,  I  have  therefore  selected  twenty-four 
of  the  best  Fairy  Tales,  according  to  mj  judgment,  remaining 
in  the  Cahinet  dea  jFiet,  commencing  with  those  of  Charles 
Perrault,  the  earliest,  and  terminating  with  some  of  Madame 
Leprince  de  Beaumont,  the  latest  French  writer  of  European 
cdehrity  in  that  particular  class  of  literature.  Independently 
of  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Madame  de 
Beaumont,  few  if  any  in  the  present  volume  have  ever  been 
placed  in  their  integriiy  before  the  English  reader,  I  trust 
that  the  chronolo^cal  order  I  have  ohserred  in  thw  arrange- 
ment will  give  them  a  novel  interest  in  the  eyes  of  those 
children  of  a  larger  grovrth/  *  who  are  not  ashamed  to  confess, 

with  La  Fontaine — 

Si  '*P6a»  <taiM"  a*^tolt  wmU 
J*Y  prendnls  on  plaidr  extreme. 

Or  with  the  great  Eefbrmer,  Martin  Luther—^ 

would  not  for  any  quantity  of  gold  part  with  the 
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wonderful  tales  which  I  have  retained  from  mj  earliest  child- 
hood or  have  met  with  in  my  progress  through  life." 

Tlic  reader  will  by  this  arrangement  observe,  in  a  clearer 
way  than  prohahlj  he  has  yet  had  .an  opportunity  of  doing, 
the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the  genuine  Fairy  Tale — so 
thoroughly  I'rcnch  in  its  origin,  so  specially  connected  with 
the  age  of  that  '^Ghrand  Monarque''  whose  reign  presents 
us,  in  the  graphic  pages  of  St.  Simon  and  Dangeau,  with 
innumerable  pictures  of  manners  and  customs,  dresses  and 
entertainments,  the  singularity,  munificence,  profusion,  and 
extent  of  which  scarcely  require  the  fancy  of  a  d'Aulnoy  to 
render  fabulous.    In  my  introduction  to  the  tales  of  that 
"lively  and  ingenious  lady,"  I  have  already  shown  the  pro- 
gress of  the  popularity  of  this  dass  of  composition ;  hut  in 
the  present  volume  it  will  be  seen  how,  in  the  course  of  little 
more  than  half  a  century,  the  Fairy  Tale,  from  a  fresh, 
sparkling,  simple  yet  arch  yersbn  of  a  legend  as  old  as  the 
monuments  of  that  QMo  race  by  whom  they  were  introduced 
into  Gaul,  became  first  elaborated  into  a  novel,  comprising 
an  ingenious  plot,  vrith  an  amusing  exaggeration  of  the 
manners  of  the  period ;  next,  inflated  into  a  preposterous  and 
purposeless  caricature  of  its  own  peculiarities;  and  finally, 
denuded  of  its  sportive  fancy,  its  latent  humour,  and  its 
gorgeoos  extravagance,  subdded  into  the  dull  common-place 
moral  story,  which,  taking  less  hold  of  the  youthful  imagina- 
tion, was,  however  laudable  in  its  intention,  a  very  ineffective 
substitute  for  the  merry  jnonitors  it  vainly  endeavoured  to 
supersede.   Too  much  like  a  lesson  for  the  child,  it  was 
too  childish  for  the  man.    The  Fairies  were  dismissed  in 
consequence  of  the  incapacity  of  the  writers  to  employ 
them;  but  they  were  not  to  be  aimihilated.  They  still  live 
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in  their  own  land,  to  laugh  at  those  mortals  who  will  not 
laugh  with  them  and  learn  while  they  laugh.   Modem  art 

may  vainly  invoke  them  to  perform  fresh  marvels,  but  enough 
power  still  exists  in  their  old  spells  to  enchant  youth,  amuse 
manhood,  and  resuscitate  age ;  and,  despite  the  hypercritic 

and  the  purist,  they  will  coiitinue  to  exercise  their  magic 
influence  over  the  human  mind  so  long  as  it  is  capable  of 
appreciating  wit,  fimoy,  and  good  feeling.  As  Mademoiselle 
Lheritier  wrote  two  hundred  years  ago — 

lb  neionl  pM  aiite  k  eroln, 

Mais  iMXk%  que  dans  le  moodc  on  T«m  6m  enfluu, 

Dm  mires  et  dea  m^res-grands 

On  en  gaidera  la  mamoire. 


CHARLES  PEBBAULT 


« 
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Okcb  on  a  time  there  was  a  man  who  had  fine  town  and 
eountij  houses,  gold  and  silver  plate,  embroidered  furniture, 
and  coaches  gilt  all  over;  but  unfortunately,  this  man  had  a 
blue  beard,  which  made  him  look  so  ugly  and  terrible,  that 

there  was  not  a  woman  or  girl  who  did  not  run  away  from 
him.  One  of  hia  neighbours,  a  lady  of  quality,  had  two 
daughters,  who  were  perfectly  beautiful.  He  proposed  to 
marry  one  of  them,  leaving  her  to  choose  which  of  the  two 
she  would  give  him.  Neither  of  them  would  have  him ;  and 
they  sent  him  from  one  to  the  other,  not  being  able  to  make 
up  thdr  minds  to  marry  a  man  who  had  a  blue  beard.  What 
increased  their  distaste  to  him  was,  that  he  had  had  several 
wives  already,  and  nobody  knew  what  had  become  of  them. 

Blue  Beard,  in  order  to  cultivate  their  acquaintance,  took 
them,  with  their  mother,  three  or  four  of  their  most  intimate 
friends,  and  some  young  persons  who  resided  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  one  of  his  country  seats,  where  they  passed  an 
entire  week.  Nothing  was  thought  of  but  excursions,  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  parties,  balls,  entertainments,  collations ; 
nobody  went  to  bed;  the  whole  niglit  was  spent  in  merry 
games  and  gambols.  In  short,  all  went  oflP  so  well,  that  the 
youngest  daughter  began  to  tind  out  that  the  beard  of"  the 
master  of  the  house  was  not  as  blue  as  it  used  to  be,  and  that 
he  was  a  very  worthy  man.  Immediately  upon  their  return 
to  town  the  marriage  took  place.  At  the  end  of  a  month 
Blue  Beai'd  told  his  wife  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  a 
journey,  which  would  occupy  six  w^tn^ks  at  least,  on  a  matter 
of  great  consequence;  that  he  entreated  she  would  amuso 
herself  as  much  as  she  could  during  his  absence  j  that  she 
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would  invite  her  best  friends,  take  them  into  the  country* 
with  her  if  she  pleased,  and  keep  an  excellent  table  every- 
where. • 

*'  Here,"  said  he  to  her,  "  are  tbe  keys  of  my  two  great 
store-rooms ;  these  are  those  of  the  chests  in  which  the  gold 
and  silver  plate  is  kept,  that  is  only  used  on  particular  occa- 
sions ;  these  are  the  keys  of  the  strong  boxes  in  which  I  keep 
my  money ;  these  open  the  caskets  that  contain  my  jewels ; 
and  this  is  the  pass-key  of  all  the  apartments.  As  for  this 
little  key,  it  is  that  of  the  closet  at  the  end  of  the  long  gal- 
lery, on  the  ground  floor.  Open  everything,  and  go  every- 
where except  into  that  little  closet,  which  I  forbid  you  to 
enter,  and  f  forbid  you  so  strictly,  that  if  you  should  venture 
to  open  the  door,  there  is  nothing  that  you  may  not  have  to 
dread  from  my  anger  !**  She  promised  to  observe  implicitly 
all  hb  directions,  and  after  he  had  embraced  her,  he  got  into 
bis  coach  and  set  out  on  his  journey. 

The  neijghbours  and  friends  of  the  yotmg  bride  did  not 
wait  for  her  invitation,  so  eager  were  they  to  see  all  the 
treasures  contained  in  the  mansion,  not  having  ventured 
to  enter  it  whOe  the  husband  was  at  home,  so  terrified 
were  tbey  at  his  blue  beard.  Behold  them  immediately 
running  through  all  the  rooms,  closets,  and  wardrobes,  each 
apartment  exceeding  the  other  in  beauty  and  richness.  They 
ascended  afterwards  to  the  store-rooms,  where  they  could 
not  sufficiently  admire  the  number  and  elegance  of  the 
tapestries,  the  beds,  the  sofas,  the  cabinets,  the  stands,^ 
the  tables,  and  the  mirrors  in  which  they  could  see  them- 
•  selves  from  head  to  foot,  and  that  had  frames  some  of  glass,'' 
some  of  silver,  and  some  of  gilt  metal,  111  ore  beautiful  and 
magnificent  than  had  ever  been  seen.  They  never  ceased 
enlarging  upon  and  envying  the  good  fortune  of  their  friend, 
who  in  the  meanwhile  was  not  in  tbe  least  entertained  by  the 
sight  of  all  these  treasures,  in  consequence  of  her  impatience  to 
open  the  closet  on  the  ground  floor.   Her  curiosity  increased 

(1)  Gueridont*  iA*  fUnda  to  place  lights  or  china  upon.  The  word  ii  now 
wed  to  tigttUy  mtj  small  round  table  with  one  Ibot;  but  the  old-llMhIoned 

stand,  \viuch  was  higher  thrn  a  table,  and  its  top  not  bigger  than  a  desert- 
plate,  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with. 

(2)  Looking-glanses  with  fVames  of  the  same  material  were  much  in  vogue 
at  that  period.  Of  silwr-framed  minors  some  msj^nificent  specimens  remain 
to  US  at  Knowle  Park,  Kent. 
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to  such  a  degree  that,  nvithout  reflecting  how  rude  it  was  to 

leave  her  company,  slie  ran  down  aback  staircase  in  such  haste 
that  twice  or  thrice  she  uarrowly  esct^ed  breaking  her  neck. 
Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  closet,  she  paused  for  a  moment^ 
bethinking  herself  of  her  husband's  prohibition,  and  that 
some  misfortune  might  befal  her  for  her  disobedience;  but 
the  temptation  was  so  strong  that  she  could  not  conquer  it. 
She  therefore  took  the  little  keyfmd  opened,  tremblingly,  the 
door  of  the  closet.  At  first  she  could  disc(»m  nothing,  the 
windows  being  closed ;  after  a  short  time  she  began  to  perceive 
that  the  floor  was  all  covered  with  clotted  blood,  in  which 
were  reflected  the  dead  bodies  of  several  females  suspended 
against  the  walls.  These  were  all  the  wives  of  Blue  Beard, 
who  had  cut  their  throats  one  after  the  other.  She  was  ready 
to  die  witii  fright,  and  the  key  of  the  closet,  which  she  had 
withdrawn  from  the  lock,  fell  from  her  hand.  After  recover- 
ing her  senses  a  little,  she  picked  up  the  key,  locked  the  door 
again,  and  went  up  to  her  chamber  to  compose  herself ;  but 
she  could  not  succeed,  so  greatly  was  she  agitated.  Having 
observed  that  the  key  of  the  closet  was  stained  with  blood,  ' 
she  wiped  it  two  or  three  times,  but  the  blood  would  not 
come  off.  In  vain  she  washed  it,  and  even  scrubbed  it  with 
sand  and  free-stone,  the  blood  was  still  there,  for  the  key  was 
enchanted,  and  there  were  no  means  of  cleaning  it  completely : 
when  the  blood  was  washed  off  one  side^  it  came  back  on  the 
other. 

Blue  Beard  returned  that  very  evening,  and  said  that  he 
had  received  letters  on  the  road  informing  him  that  the 
business  on  which  he  was  going  had  been  settled  to  his  advan- 
tage. His  wife  did  all  she  could  to  persuade  him  that  she 
was  deliofhted  at  his  speedy  return.  The  next  morning  he 
asked  her  lor  bis  keys  again  ;  she  gave  them  to  him ;  but  her 
hand  trembled  so,  that  he  had  not  much  difficulty  in  guessing 
what  had  occurred.  "  How  comes  it,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
kev  of  the  closet  is  not  with  the  others  ?"  **  I  must  have  left 
it,"  she  replied,  "upstairs  on  my  table.'*  "Fail  not,'*  said 
Blue  Beard,  "  to  give  it  me  presently."  After  several  excuses, 
she  was  compelled  to  produce  the  key.  Blue  Beard  having 
examined  it,  said  to  his  wife,  "  Why  is  there  some  blood  on 
this  key  r"  "1  don't  know,"  answered  the  poor  wife,  paler 
than  death.     You  don't  know  F  "  rejoined  Blue  Beard.  X 
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know  well  enough.  You  must  needs  enter  the  closet.  Well, 
madam,  you  shall  enter  it,  and  go  take  your  place  amongst 
the  ladies  you  saw  there."  She  Hung  herself  at  her  husband's 
feet,  weeping  and  begging  his  pardon,  with  all  the  signs  of 
true  repentance  for  having  disobeyed  him.  Her  beauty  and 
affliction  miglit  have  melted  a  rock,  but  Blue  Beard  had  a 
heart  harder  than  a  rock.  "  You  must  die,  madam,"  said  he, 
"and  immediately."  I  must  die,"  she  replied,  looking 

at  him  with  streammg  eyes,  "  give  me  a  little  time  to  say  my 
prayers."  *'  I  give  you  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  answered 
Blue  Beard,  "  but  not  a  minute  more."  As  soon  as  he  had  left 
her,  she  called  her  sister,  and  said  to  her,  "  Sister  Anne  "  (for 
so  she  was  named),  go  up,  I  pray  thee,  to  the  top  of  the  tower, 
and  see  if  my  brothers  are  not  coming.  They  have  promised 
me  that  they  would  come  to  see  me  to-day ;  and  if  you  see 
them,  sign  to  them  to  make  haste."  Sister  Anne  mounted  to 
the  top  of  the  tower,  and  the  poor  distressed  creature  called 
to  her  everv  now  and  then,  "  Anne !  sister  Anne !  dost  thou 
not  see  anything  coming  ?"  And  sister  Anne  answered  her, 
"  I  see  nothing  but  the  sun  making  dust,  and  the  grass  growing 
g^een." 

In  the  meanwhile  Blue  Beard,  with  a  great  cutlass  in 
his  hand,  called  out  with  all  his  might  to  his  wife,  "  Come 
down  quickly,  or  I  will  come  up  there."  "  One  minute  more, 
if  you  please,"  re[)lied  his  wife;  and  innnediately  repeated  in 
a  low  voice,  "  Anne  !  sister  Anne  !  dost  thou  not  see  anything 
coming  r"  And  sister  Anne  replied,  "I  see  nothing  but  the 
sun  makins^  dust,  and  the  grass  growing  green."  "  Come  down 
quickly,"  roared  Blue  Beard,  "  or  I  will  come  up  there."  "  I 
come,"  answered  his  wife,  and  then  exclaimed,  "Anne  !  sister 
Anne!  dost  thou  not  see  anything  coming?*'  "I  see,"  said 
sister  Anne,  *'  a  great  cloud  of  dust  moving  this  way."  "  Is 
it  my  brothers  ?  "Alas  !  no,  sister,  I  see  a  flock  of  sheep." 
"Wilt  thou  not  come  down  ?"  shouted  Blue  Beard.  "One 
minute  more,"  replied  his  wife,  and  then  she  cried,  "  Annel 
sister  Anne!  dost  thou  not  see  anything  coming?"  *' I 
see,"  she  replied,  "  two  horsemen  coming  this  way ;  but  they 
are  still  at  a  great  distance."  "  Heaven  be  praised !"  she 
exclaimed,  a  moment  iifterwards.  "  They  are  my  brothers  !  1 
am  making  all  the  signs  I  can  to  hasten  them."  Blue  Beard 
began  to  roar  so  loudly  that  the  whole  ho\ise  shook  again. 
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The  poor  wife  descended,  and  went  and  threw  henelf,  with 
streamiDg  eyes  and  dishevelled  tress^,  at  his  feet* 

^It  ia  of  no  use,"  said  Blue  Beard.  You  must  die!" 
Then  seizing  her  by  the  hair  with  one  hand,  and  raising  his 
cutlass  with  the  other,  he  was  about  to  cut  off  her  head.  The 
poor  wife  turned  towards  him,  and  fixing  upon  him  her  dying 
eyes,  implored  him  to  allow  her  one  short  moment  to  collect 
her8el£    "  No,  no,**  said  he ;  ''recommend  thyself  heartily  to 

Heaven.**    And  lifting  his  arm  At  this  moment  there 

was  so  loud  a  knocking  at  the  gate,  that  Blue  Beard  stopped 
short.  It  was  opened,  and  two  horsemen  were  immediately 
seen  to  enter,  who,  drawing  their  swords,  ran  straight  at 
Blue  Beard,  fie  recognised  them  as  the  brothers  of  his  wife 
— one  a  dragoon,  the  other  a  musqueteer,  and,  consequeiitlyy 
fled  immediately,  in  hope  to  escape ;  hut  they  pursued  him  so 
closely,  that  they  OTertook  him  before  he  could  reach  the 
step  of  his  door,  and,  passing  their  swords  through  his  body, 
left  him  dead  on  the  spot.  The  poor  wife  was  almost  as  dead 
as  her  husband,  and  had  not  strength  to  rise  and  embrace  her 
brothers.  It  was  found  that  Blue  Beard  had  no  heirs,  and  so 
his  widow  remained  possessed  of  all  his  property.  She  em- 
ployed part  of  it  in  marrying  her  sister  Anne  to  a  young 
gentleman  who  had  Ions:  loved  her;  another  part,  in  buying 
captains'  rornmissions  for  her  two  brothers,  and  witli  the  rest 
she  married  herself  to  a  very  worthy  man,  who  made  her 
forget  the  miserable  time  she  had  passed  with  Blue  Beard. 

FroHded  one  hu  eomincii  seme. 
And  of  the  world  but  knows  the  wayf, 

Thig  story  bears  the  evidence 
Of  being  one  of  bygone  days. 
No  huatouid  now  Ib  so  tenttoi 

Impossibilities,  expecting: 
T)ioi!gh  jealous,  he  is  still  pacific, 
IndiderenQe  to  his  wife  affecting. 
And  of  his  beard,  whate*er  the  hoe. 

His  spouse  need  fi  ar  no  such  disaster* 
Indeed,  'twould  often  puzzle  you 
To  »ay  which  of  the  twain  is  master. 
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THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY  IN  THE  WOOD. 


OiTCE  Upon  a  time  there  was  a  King  and  a  Queen,  who  were 
60  vexed  at  not  having  an}^  children — so  vexed,  that  one 
cannot  express  it.  They  visited  all  the  haths  in  the  world. 
Vows,  pilgrimages,  everything  was  tried,  and  nothing  suc- 
ceeded. At  length,  however,  the  Queen  was  brought  to  bed 
of  a  daughter.  There  was  a  splendid  christening.  For  god- 
mothers they  gave  the  young  Princess  all  the  Fairies  they 
could  find  in  the  country  (they  found  seven),  in  order  that 
each  making  her  a  gift,  according  to  the  custom  of  Fairies  in 
those  days,  the  Princess  would,  by  these  means,  become  pos- 
sessed of  all  imaginable  perfections.  After  the  baptismal 
ceremonies  all  the  company  returned  to  the  King's  palace, 
where  a  great  banquet  was  set  out  for  the  Fairies.  Covers 
were  laid  for  each,  consisting  of  a  magnificent  plate,  with  a 
niasbive  gold  case,  containing  a  spoon,  a  fork,  and  u  Iniil'e  of 
fine  gold,  enriched  with  diamonds  and  rubles.  But  as  they 
were  all  taking  their  places  at  the  table,  there  was  seen  to 
enter  an  old  Fairy,  who  had  not  been  invited,  because  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years  she  had  never  quitted  the  tower  she 
resided  in,  and  it  was  supposed  she  was  either  dead  or 
enchanted. 

The  King  ordered  a  cover  to  be  laid  for  her;  but  there  was 
no  poanhilitj  of  giving  her  a  massive  gold  ease  such  as  the 
others  had,  hecause  there  had  been  only  seven  nade^ipresslj 
for  the  seven  Fairies,  The  old  ladj  thought  she  was  treated 
with  contempt,  and  muttered  some  threats  hetween  her  teeth. 
One  of  the  young  Fairies,  who  chanced  to  be  near  her,  over- 
heard  her,  and  imagining  she  might  cast  some  misfortune  on 
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the  little  Princess,  went,  as  soon  as  they  rose  from  table, 
and  hid  licrself  behind  the  hangings,  in  order  to  have  the 
last  word,  and  be  able  to  repair,  as  fast  as  possible,  any 
mischief  the  old  woman  mif^ht  do.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Fairies  began  to  endow  the  Princess.  The  youngest,  as  her 
gifb,  decreed  that  she  should  be  the  most  beautiful  person  in 
the  world ;  the  next  Fairy,  that  she  should  have  the  mind  of 
an  angel;  the  third,  that  she  should  evince  the  most  admi* 
rable  grace  in  all  she  did  ;  the  fourth,  that  she  should  dance 
to  pei^ection ;  the  fifth,  that  she  should  sing  like  a  nightin* 
gale ;  and  the  sixth,  that  she  should  play  on  every  instrument 
in  the  most  exquisite  manner  possible.  The  turn  of  the  old 
Faiiy  having  arrived,  she  declared,  while  her  head  shook 
more  with  malice  than  with  age,  that  the  Princess  should 
pierce  her  hand  with  a  spindle,  and  die  of  the  wound.  This 
terrible  fate  made  all  the  company  tremble,  and  there  was 
not  one  of  them  who  conld  re&ain  from  tears.  At  this 
moment  the  young  Fairy  issued  from  behind  the  tapestry,  and 
uttered  aloud  these  words :  "  Comfort  yourselves,  King  and 
Queen — your  daughter  shall  not  die  of  it.  It  is  true  that  I 
have  not  sufficient  power  to  undo  entirely  what  my  elder  has 
done.  The  Princess  will  pierce  her  hand  with  a  spindle;  but, 
instead  of  dying,  she  will  only  fall  into  a  deep  slumber,  which 
will  last  one  hundred  years,  at  the  end  of  which  a  King's  son 
will  come  to  wake  her." 

The  King,  in  hope  of  avoiding  the  misfortune  predicted 
by  the  old  Fairy,  immediately  caused  an  edict  to  be  pub- 
lished, by  which  he  forbade  any  one  to  spin  with  a  spindle, 
or  to  have  spindles  in  their  possession,  under  pain  of  death. 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  the  King  and  Queen, 
being  absent  at  one  of  their  country  residences,  it  happened 
that  the  Princess,  while  running  one  day  about  the  castle, 
and  from  one  cliamber  up  to  another,  arrived  at  the  top  of  a 
tower,  and  entered  a  little  i^ari'ot,  where  an  honest  old  woman 
was  sitting'  by  herself,  spinninij;  with  her  distaff  and  spindle. 
This  good  woman  had  never  heard  of  the  King's  prohibition 
with  respect  to  spinning  with  a  sphidle.  "  ^Vhat  are  you  doing 
there  r"  asked  the  Princess.  "  I  am  spinning,  my  fair  child, 
answered  the  old  woman,  who  did  not  know  her.  "  Oh,  how 
pretty  it  is!"  rejoined  the  Princess.  "How  do  you  do  it? 
Give  it  to  me,  that  I  may  see  if  I  can  do  it  as  well."  She 
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had  no  sooner  taken  hold  of  the  spindle,  than,  being  very 
hasty,  a  little  thoughtless,  and,  moreover,  the  sentence  of  the 
Fairies  so  ordaining  it,  she  pierced  her  hand  with  the  point 
of  it,  and  fainted  away.  The  good  old  woman,  greatly 
embarrassed,  called  for  help.  People  came  from  all  quarters; 
they  threw  water  in  the  Princess's  face ;  they  unlaced  her 
stays ;  they  slai)ped  her  hands ;  they  rubbed  her  tuinples  with 
Queen  of  Hungarj^'s  water,^  but  nothing  could  bring  her 
to.  The  King,  who  had  run  upstairs  at  the  noise,  then  re- 
membered tlie  prediction  of  the  Fairies,  and,  wisely  con- 
cludiiifr  that  this  must  have  occurred  as  the  Fairies  said  it 
would,  had  tlie  Princess  conveyed  into  the  finest  apartment 
in  tlie  palace,  and  placed  on  a  bed  of  gold  and  silver  em- 
broickiy.  One  would  have  said  slie  was  an  angel,  so  lovely 
did  she  appear — for  her  swoon  had  not  deprived  her  of  her 
rich  complexion :  her  cheeks  preserved  their  crimson,  and 
her  lips  were  like  coral.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  but  they 
could  hear  her  breathe  softly,  which  showed  that  she  was 
not  dead.  The  King  commanded  them  to  let  her  repose  in 
peace  until  the  hour  arrived  for  her  waking.  The  good  Fairy 
who  had  saved  her  life,  by  decreeing  that  she  should  sleep  for 
an  hundred  years,  was  in  the  Kingdom  of  Mataquin,  twelve 
thousand  leagues  off,  wlien  the  Princess  met  with  her  accident; 
bat  she  was  inlbruied  of  it  instantly  by  a  little  dwarf,  who 
had  a  pair  of  seven-league  boots  (that  is,  boots  which  enabled 
the  wearer  to  take  seven  leagues  at  a  stride').  The  Fairy 
set  out  immediately  and  an  hour  afterwards  they  saw  her 
arrive  in  a  fiery  chaiiot,  drawn  by  dragons.  The  King 
advanced,  to  hand  her  out  of  the  chariot.  She  approved  of 
all  he  had  done  ;  but,  us  she  had  great  foresight,  she  con- 
sidered that,  when  the  Princess  awoke,  she  would  leel  con- 
siderably embarrassed  at  lintliiij;  herself  all  alone  in  that  old 
castle  ;  so  this  is  w  hat  the  Fairy  did.  She  touched  with  her 
wand  everybody  that  was  in  the  castle  (except  the  King  and 
Queen):  governesses,  maids  of  honoui",  women  of  the  bed- 

(1)  A  cflebratcd  diftillation  of  spirit  of  wine  upon  rosemary,  so-called  from 
ttie  receipt,  purporting  to  have  been  written  bj  a  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Hungary, 
and  licit  pablithed  at  Fnmkfbrt  in  1659. 

(2)  From  the  explanation  contained  in  this  parenthesis,  it  is  p  robable  that 
we  have  here  the  t^nrliciit  mention  of  thcgc  celebrated  articles  in  a  French 
story;  Jack  tht  UiaiU-kilier  and  Jack  and  the  limnstaUc  being  of  i:^ngUah 
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chamber,  gentlemen,  officers,  stewards,  cooks,  scullions,  boys^ 
guards,  porters,  pages,  footmen ;  she  touched  also  the  horses 
that  were  in  the  stahles,  with  their  grooms,  the  great  mastifib 
in  the  coart-yard,  and  little  Pouste,  the  tiny  dog  of  the 

Princess,  that  was  on  the  bed,  beside  her.  As  soon  as  she 
had  touched  them,  thej  all  fell  asleep,  not  to  wake  again 
until  the  time  arrived  for  their  mistress  to  do  so,  in  order 
that  they  mi^^bt  be  all  ready  to  attend  upon  her  when  she 
should  want  them.  Even  the  spits  that  bad  been  put  down 
to  the  fire,  laden  with  partridges  and  pheasants,  went  to  sleep, 
and  the  fire  itself  also. 

All  this  was  done  in  a  moment;  the  fairies  never  lost 
much  time  over  their  work.  After  which,  the  King  and 
Queen,  having  kissed  their  dear  daughter  without  waking 
her,  quitted  the  Castle,  and  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding 
any  perscm,  whosoever,  to  approach  it.  These  orders  were 
unnecessary,  for  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  there  grew  up  around 
the  Park  so  great  a  quantity  of  trees,  large  and  small,  of 
brambles  and  thorns,  interlacing  each  other,  that  neither  man 
nor  beast  could  get  through  them,  so  that  nothing  more  was 
to  be  seen  than  tlie  tops  of  the  Castle  turrets,  and  they  only 
at  a  considerable  distance.  Nobody  doubted  but  that  was  also 
some  of  the  Fairy's  handiwork,  in  order  that  the  Princess 
might  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  curiosity  of  strangers 
during  her  slumber. 

At  the  expiration  of  an  hundred  years,  the  son  of  the  King 
at  that  time  upon  the  throne,  and  who  was  of  a  different 
family  to  that  of  the  sleeping  Princess,  having  been  hunting 
in  that  ncii^^hbourhood,  inc^uired  what  towers  they  were  that 
he  saw  above  tlie  trees  of  a  very  thick  wood.  Each  person 
answered  him  according  to  the  ?tory  lie  bad  heard.  Some 
said  that  it  was  an  old  castle,  haunted  by  ghosts.  Others, 
that  all  the  witches  of  those  parts  held  their  Sal)bat  in  it. 
The  more  general  opinion  was,  that  it  was  the  abode  of  an 
ogre ;  and  that  he  carried  thither  all  the  children  he  could 
catch,  in  order  to  eat  them  at  his  leisure,  and  without  being 
pursued,  having  alone  the  power  of  making  his  way  through 
the  wood.  The  Prince  did  not  know  what  to  believe  about  it, 
when  an  old  peasant  spoke  in  his  turn,  and  said  to  him, 
**  Prince,  it  is  more  than  fifty  years  ago  since  I  heard  my 
father  say  that  there  wats  in  that  Castle  the  most  beautii'ul 
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Princess  that  was  ever  seen.    That  she  was  to  sleep  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  would  be  awakened  by  a  King's  son  for 
whom  she  was  reserved.'*  The  young  Prince,  at  these  words, 
felt  himself  all  on  fire.    He  believed,  without  hesitation,  that 
he  was  destined  to  accomplish  this  famous  adventure;  and, 
impelled  by  love  and  glory,  resolved  to  see  what  would  come 
of  it,  upon  the  spot.    Scarcely  had  he  approached  the  wood, 
when  all  those  great  trees,  all  those  brambles  and  thorns  made 
way  for  him  to  pass  of  their  own  accord.  He  walked  towards 
the  Castle,  which  he  saw  at  tlie  end  of  a  long  avenue  he  had 
entered,  and  what  rather  surprised  him  was,  that  he  found 
none  of  his  people  had  been  able  to  follow  him,  the  trees 
having  closed  up  again  as  soon  as  he  had  passed.    He  con- 
tinued, nevertheless,  to  advance  ;  a  young  and  amorous  prince 
is  always  courageoxis.    He  entered  a  large  fore-court,  where 
everything  he  saw  was  calculated  to  freeze  his  blood  with 
terror.    A  friglitful  silence  reigned  around.    Death  seemed 
everywhere  present.    Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  bodies 
of  men  and  animals  stretched  out  apparently  lifeless.  He 
soon  discovered,  however,  by  the  shining  noses  and  red 
faces  of  the  porters,  that  they  were  only  asleep;  and  their 
goblets,  in  which  still  remained  a  few  drops  of  wine,  suffi- 
ciently proved  that  they  had  dosed  off  whilst  drinking,  lie 
passed  through  a  large  courtyard  paved  with  marble ;  he 
ascended  the  staircase.    He  entered  the  guard-room,  where 
the  guards  stood  drawn  up  in  line,  their  carbines  shouldered, 
and  snoring  their  loudest.    He  traversed  several  apartments, 
with  ladies  and  gentlemen  all  aslee}) ;  some  standing,  others 
seated.    He  entered  a  chamber  covered  with  gold,  and  saw 
on  a  bed,  the  curtains  of  which  were  open  on  each  side,  the 
most  lovely  sight  he  had  ever  looked  upon — a  Princess,  who 
seemed  to  be  about  fifteen  or  sixteen,  the  lustre  of  whose 
charms  gave  her  an  appearance  that  was  luminous  and  super- 
natural.   He  approached,  trembling  and  admiring,  and  knelt 
down  beside  her.    At  that  moment,  the  enchantment  being 
ended,  the  Princess  awoke,  and  gazing  upon  the  Prince  with 
more  tenderness  than  a  first  sight  of  him  seemed  to  authorize, 
"  Is  it  vou.  Prince  ?"  said  slie  :  "  vou  have  been  lonfj  awaited." 
The  Prince,  delii^^hled  at  tliese  words,  and  still  more  b}'  the 
tone  in  wliicli  tiiey  were  uttered,  knew  not  liow  to  express 
to  her  his  joy  and  gratitude.    He  assured  her  he  loved  her 
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better  than  himself.  His  language  was  not  very  coherent, 
but  it  pleased  the  more.  There  was  little  eloquence,  but  a 
great  deal  of  love.  He  was  much  more  embarrassed  than  she 
was,  and  one  ought  not  to  be  astonished  at  that.  The  Princess 
had  had  time  enough  to  consider  what  she  should  say  to  him, 
for  there  is  reason  to  believe  (though  history  makes  no  men- 
tion oi'  it)  that,  during  her  long  nap,  the  good  Fairy  had 
procured  her  the  pleasnre  of  very  agreeable  dreams.  In  short, 
they  talked  for  four  hours  without  having  saidludf  what  they 
had  to  say  to  each  other. 

In  the  meanwhile,  all  the  Palace  had  been  roused  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Princess.  Everybody  remembered  their 
duty,  and,  as  they  were  not  all  in  love,  they  were  dying  with 
hunger.  The  lady-in-waiting,  as  hungry  as  any  of  them, 
became  impatient,  and  announced  loudly  to  the  Princess  that 
the  meat  was  on  the  table.  The  Prince  assisted  the  Princess 
to  rise ;  she  was  full  dressed,  and  most  magnificently,  but  he 
took  good  care  not  to  hint  to  her  that  she  was  attired  liico 
his  grandmother,  and  wore  a  stand-up  collar.^  She  looked, 
however,  not  a  morsel  the  less  lovel}'"  in  it.  They  passed  into 
a  hall  of  mirrors,  in  which  they  supped,  attended  by  the 
officers  of  tlie  Princess.  The  violins  and  hautbois  played  old 
but  excellent  jjieces  of  music,  notwithstanding  it  was  a 
hundred  years  since  they  had  been  performed  by  anybody  ;  and 
after  supper,  to  lose  no  time,  the  grand  Almoner  married  the 
royal  lovers  in  the  chapel  of  the  Castle. 

Early  next  morning  the  Prince  returned  to  the  city,  where 
his  father  was  in  great  anxiety  about  him.  The  Prince 
told  him  that  he  had  lost  himself  in  the  forest  whilst 
hunting,  and  that  he  had  slept  in  a  woodcutter's  hut,  who 
had  given  him  some  black  bread  and  cheese  for  his  supper. 
The  King,  his  father,  who  was  a  simple  man,  believed  him, 
but  his  mother  was  not  so  easily  satisfied  ;  and  observing  that 
he  went  hunting  nearly  every  day,  and  had  always  some  story 
ready  as  an  excuse,  when  he  had  slept  two  or  three  nights 
away  i'rom  home,  she  no  longer  doubted  but  that  lie  had  some 
mistress,  for  lie  Hved  with  the  Princess  for  upwards  of  two 
)eai*s,  au(|  had  two  children  by  her;  the  hrst,  which  was  a 

(1)  CoUet-inonU.  The  contemporary  of  the  ruff.  In  tlic  rcien  of  Louis  the 
Foiirtcei!t!i  it  WM  succeeded  by  Uw  cuiktHrabaUu,  and  totally  dijtcarded  lieforo 
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girl,  was  named  Aurora,  and  the  second,  a  son,  was  called 
Day,  because  he  was  still  more  beautiM  than  his  sister. 

The  Queen  often  said  to  her  son,  in  order  to  draw  from 
him  some  avowal,  that  he  ought  to  form  some  attach- 
ment; but  he  never  ventured  to  trust  her  with  his  secret. 
He  feared  her,  although  he  loved  her,  for  she  was  of  the  race  of 
Ogres,  and  the  King  had  married  her  only  on  account  of  her 
great  wealth.  It  was  even  whispered  about  the  Court  that 
she  had  the  inclinations  of  an  Ogress,  and  that  when  she  saw 
little  children  passing,  she  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  re- 
straining herself  from  pouncing  upon  them.  The  Prince,  there- 
fore, would  never  say  one  word  about  his  adventure.  On  the 
death  of  tlie  King,  however,  which  happened  two  years 
afterwards,  the  Prince  being  his  own  master,  he  made  a  public 
declaration  of  his  marriage,  and  went  in  great  state  to  bring 
the  Queen,  his  wife,  to  the  palace.  She  made  a  magnificent 
entry  into  the  capital  with  her  two  children,  one  on  each 
side  of  her.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  King  went  to  war 
with  his  neighbour,  the  Emperor  Cantalabute.  He  left  the 
regency  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Queen,  his  mother,  earnestly 
recommending  to  her  care  his  wife  and  his  children.  He  was 
likely  to  be  all  the  summer  in  the  field,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  the  Queen-mother  sent  her  daughter-in-law  and  the 
children  to  a  country  house  in  the  wood,  that  she  might 
more  easily  gratify  her  horrible  longing.  She  loUowed  them 
thither  a  few  days  after,  and  said  one  evening  to  her  Maitre 
d'Hotel,  "  I  will  eat  little  Aurora  for  dinner  to-morrow." 
«* Ah,  Madam!'*  exclaimed  the  Maitre  d'Hotel.  "I  will," 
said  the  Queen  (and  she  said  it  in  the  tone  of  an  Ogress 
longing  to  eat  fresh  meat),  "  and  1  will  have  her  served  up 
with  sauce  Robert The  poor  man  seeing  plainly  an  Ogress 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  took  his  great  knife  and  went  up 
to  little  Aurora's  room.  She  was  then  about  four  years  old, 
and  came  jumping  and  laughing  to  throw  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  and  ask  him  for  sweetmeats.  He  burst  into  tears,  the 
kniie  fell  from  his  hands,  and  he  went  down  again  into  the 
kitchen  court  and  killed  a  little  lamb,  and  served  it  up  with 
so  delicious  a  sauce,  that  his  mistress  assured  him  she  had 

(1)  A  Bance  piquante,  as  ancient  as  the  fifteenth  century,  boinp  one  of  the 
■eveateen  sauces  named  Xaillevant,  diiei  cook  to  Cliarlei}  Yll.  of  f'raacet 
In  1466. 
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never  entcn  anything  so  excellent.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  had 
carried  otf  little  Aurora,  and  given  her  to  his  wife,  to  conceal 
her  in  the  lodging  which  she  occupied  at  the  further  eud  of 

the  kitchen  court. 

A  week  afterwards,  the  wicked  Queen  said  to  her  Maitre 
d'Hotel,  "  I  will  eat  little  Day  for  supper."  He  made  no 
reply,  being  determined  to  deceive  her  as  before.  He  went 
in  search  of  little  Day,  and  found  him  with  a  tiny  foil  in  his 
hand,  fencing  with  a  great  monkey,  though  he  was  onl}-  three 
years  old.  He  carried  him  to  his  wife,  who  hid  him  where 
she  had  hidden  his  sister,  and  then  cooked  a  very  tender 
little  kid  in  the  place  of  little  Day,  and  which  the  Ogress 
thought  wonderfully  good.  All  went  well  enough  so  far,  but 
one  evening  this  wicked  Queen  said  to  the  M^tre  d'Hotel, 
"  I  would  eat  the  Queen  with  the  same  sauce  that  I  had  with 
her  children.'*  Then,  indeed,  did  tlie  poor  Maitre  d'Hotel 
despair  of  being  again  able  to  deceive  her.  The  young  Queen 
was  turned  of  twenty,  without  counting  the  hundred  years 
she  had  slept ;  her  skin  was  a  little  tough,  though  it  was 
white  and  beautiful,  and  where  was  he  to  hnd  in  the  meua- 
gerie  an  animal  that  would  pass  for  her. 

He  resolved  that,  to  save  his  own  life,  he  would  cut  the 
Queen's  throat,  and  went  up  to  her  apartment  with  the  de- 
termination to  execute  his  purpose  at  once.  He  worked  him- 
self up  into  a  passion,  and  entered  the  young  Queen's  chamber 
poniard  in  hand.  He  would  not,  however,  take  her  by 
surprise,  but  repeated,  very  respectfully,  the  order  he  had 
received  from  the  Queen-mother.  "  Do  it !  do  it !"  said  she, 
stretching  out  her  neck  to  him.  "  Obey  the  order  that  has 
been  given  to  you.  I  shall  again  behold  my  children,  my 
poor  children,  that  I  loved  so  dearly."  She  had  imagined 
them  to  be  dead  ever  since  they  had  been  carried  off'  without 
explanation.  "No,  no,  Madam!"  replied  the  poor  Midtre 
d'H6tel,  touched  to  the  quick,  "you  sliall  not  die,  and  you 
shall  see  your  children  again,  but  it  shall  be  in  my  own  house, 
where  I  have  hidden  them ;  and  I  will  again  deceive  the 
Queen-mother  by  serving  up  to  her  a  young  hind  in  your 
stead.'*  He  led  her  forthwith  to  his  own  apartments,  where 
leaving  her  to  embrace  her  children  and  weep  with  them,  he 
went  and  cooked  a  hind,  of  which  the  Queen  ate  at  her 
supper,  with  as  much  appetite  as  if  it  had  been  the  young 
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Queen.  She  exulted  in  her  cruelty,  and  intended  to  tell  the 
King,  on  his  return,  that  some  ferocious  wolves  had  devoured 
the  Queen  his  wife,  and  her  two  children. 

One  evening  that  she  was  prowling,  as  usual,  round  the 
courts  and  poultry  yards  of  the  Castle,  to  inhale  the  smell  of 
raw  flesh,  she  overheard  little  Day  crying  in  a  lower  room, 
because  the  Queen,  his  mother,  was  about  to  whip  him  for 
having  been  nauglity,and  she  also  heard  little  Aurora  begging 
forgiveness  for  her  brother.  The  Ogress  recognised  the  voices 
of  the  Queen  and  her  chilciren,  and,  furious  at  having  been 
cheated,  she  gave  orders,  in  a  tone  that  made  everybody 
tremble,  that  the  next  morning  early  there  should  be  lu'ought 
into  the  middle  of  the  court  a  large  copper,  which  she  had 
filled  with  toads,  vipers,  adders,  and  serpents,  in  order  to  fling 
into  it  the  Queen,  her  children,  the  Maitre  d'liotel,  his  wife, 
and  his  maidservant.  She  had  commanded  that  they  should 
be  brought  thither  witli  hands  tied  behind  them.  There 
they  stood,  and  the  exicutioners  were  preparing  to  fling  them 
into  the  cojjper,  when  the  King,  who  was  not  expected  so 
early,  entered  the  court-yard  on  horseback.  He  had  ridden 
post,  and  in  great  astonislnnent  inquired  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  that  horrible  spectacle  ?  Nobody  dared  to  tell  him, 
when  the  Ogress,  enraged  at  the  sight  of  the  King's  return, 
flung  herself  head  foremost  into  the  copper,  and  was  devoured 
in  an  instant  by  the  horrid  reptiles  she  had  caused  it  to  be 
filled  with.  The  King  could  not  help  being  sorry  for  it ; 
she  was  his  mother,  but  he  speedily  consoled  himself  in  the 
society  of  his  beautiful  wife  and  children. 

Some  time  for  a  husband  to  wait 

"VVlio  is  young,  liandsome,  wealthy,  and  tender* 

May  not  be  a  hardship  too  great 

For  a  maid  whom  lore  happy  would  reader. 

But  to  hi'  for  a  century  bound 

To  live  single,  I  fancy  the  number 

Of  Beauties  but  tmall  would  be  fomA 

So  long  who  could  patiently  slimiber. 

To  lovtTs  who  hate  time  to  waste, 

And  niiuuteii  as  centuries  measure, 

I  would  hint,  Thoee  who  marry  in  haate 

May  live  to  repent  it  at  leisure. 

Yet  so  anlontly  onwards  tlu  v  press, 

And  on  prudence  so  gallantly  trample, 

That  I  haven't  the  heart,  I  confess, 

To  VTgfi  on  them  fieautyls  example. 
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A  Miller  bequeathed  to  his  three  sons  all  his  worldly  goodf?, 
which  consisted  only  of  his  mill,  his  ass,  and  his  cat.  The 
division  was  speedily  made.  Neither  notary  nor  attorney 
were  called  in ;  they  would  soon  liave  eaten  up  all  tlie  little 
patrimony.  The  eldest  had  the  mill ;  the  second  son,  the 
ass ;  and  the  youngest  had  nothing  but  the  cat.  The  latter 
was  disconsolate  at  inheriting  so  poor  a  portion.  *'My 
brothers,"  said  he,  "  may  earn  an  honest  livelihood  by  entering 
into  partnership ;  but,  as  for  me,  when  I  have  eaten  my  Cat, 
and  made  a  muff  of  his  skin,  T  must  die  of  hunger."  The 
Cat,  who  had  heard  this  speech,  but  without  appearing  to  do 
80,  said  to  him,  with  a  sedate  and  serious  air,  '*Do  not 
afflict  yourself,  master ;  you  have  only  to  give  me  a  bag  and 
^et  a  pair  of  boots  made  for  me,  to  go  amongst  the  bushen 
m,  and  you  will  see  that  you  are  not  so  haaiy  left  as  you: 
believe.'*  Though  the  Cat*s  master  did  not  place  much  con- 
fidence in  this  assertion,  he  had  seen  him  play  such  cunning 
tricks  in  catching  rats  and  mice,  when  he  would  hsa^  himseu 
up  by  the  heels,  or  lie  in  the  flout  as  if  he  were  dea{  that  he 
was  not  altogiether  hopeless  of  being  assisted  by  him  in  his 
distress. 

As  soon  as  the  Cat  had  what  he  asked  for,  he  pulled 
on  his  boots  boldly,  and  hanging  the  bag  round  his  neck, 
he  took  the  strings  of  it  in  his  fore  paws,  and  went  into  a* 
Warren  where  there  were  a  great  number  of  rabbits.  He  put 
some  bran  and  some  sow-thistles  in  his  bag,  and  stretchmjf^ 
himself  out  ati  if  he  were  dead,  hff  waited  tOI  some  youngs 
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rabbit,  little  vemed  in  the  wiles  of  the  world,  should  come  and 
ensconce  himself  in  the  bag,  in  order  to  eat  what  he  had  put 
into  it.  He  had  hardly  laid  down  before  he  was  gratified. 
A  young  scatterbrain  of  a  rabbit  entered  the  bag,  and 
Master  Cat  instantly  pulling  the  strings,  caught  it  and  killed 
it  without  mercy.  Proud  of  his  prey,  he  went  to  the  King's 
Palace,  and  demanded  an  audience.  He  was  ushered  up  to 
his  Majesty's  apartment,  into  which  having  entered,  he  made 
a  low  bow  to  the  King,  and  said  to  him,  "  Sire,  here  is  a  wild 
rabbit,  which  my  Lord  the  Marquis  de  Carabas  (such  was 
the  name  he  took  a  fancy  to  give  to  his  master)  has  ordered 
me  to  present,  with  his  duty,  to  your  Majesty."  Tell  your 
master,"  replied  the  King,  that  I  thank  him,  and  that  he 
has  given  me  great  pleasure."  Another  day  he  went  and  liid 
himself  in  the  wheat,  holding  the  mouth  of  his  bag  open,  as 
nsual,  and  as  soon  as  a  brace  of  partridges  entered  it,  he 
pulled  the  strings,  and  took  them  both.  He  went  imme- 
diately and  presented  them  to  the  King,  in  the  same  way 
that  he  had  the  wild  rabbit.  The  King  xecdved  with  equal 
gratification  the  brace  of  partridges,  and  gave  him  something 
to  drink  his  health.  The  Cat  continued  in  this  manner 
during  two  or  three  months  to  carry  to  the  King,  every  now 
and  then,  presents  of  game  from  his  master.  One  day  when 
he  knew  the  King  was  going  to  drive  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  with  his  daughter,  the  most  beautiful  Princess  in  the 
world,  he  said  to  his  master,  "  If  you  will  follow  my  advice, 
your  I'ortune  is  made ;  you  have  only  to  go  and  bathe  in  a 
part  of  the  river  I  will  point  out  to  you,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
me."  The  Marquis  de  Carabas  did  as  his  cat  advised  him, 
without  knowing'  what  good  would  come  of  it.  While  he 
was  bathing,  the  King  passed  by,  and  the  Cat  began  to  sliout 
with  all  his  might,  "  Help  !  help !  My  Lord  the  Marquis  de 
Carabas  is  drowning!"  At  this  cry,  the  King  looked  out  of 
the  coach  window,  and  recognising  the  cat  who  had  so  often 
brought  game  to  him,  ordered  his  guards  to  fly  to  the  help  of 
my  Lord  the  Marquis  de  Carabas.  Whilst  they  were  getting 
the  poor  Marquis  out  of  the  river,  the  Cat  approaching  the 
royal  coach,  told  the  King  that  during  the  time  his  master 
was  bathing,  some  robbers  had  come  and  carried  otf  his 
clothes,  although  he  had  called  "  Thieves !"  as  loud  as  he 
could.   The  rogue  had  hidden  them  himself  under  a  great 
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Btone.  The  King  immediately  ordered  the  officers  of  his 
wardrobe  to  go  and  fetch  one  of  his  handsomest  suits  for 
my  Lord  the  Slarquis  de  Carabas.  The  King  embraced  him  a 
thousand  times,  and  as  the  fine  clothes  they  dressed  him  in 
set  oir  his  good  looks  (for  he  was  handsome  and  well  made), 
the  King's  daughter  found  him  much  to  her  taste ;  and  the 
Marquis  de  Carabas  had  no  sooner  cast  upon  her  two  or  three 
respectful  and  rather  tender  glances,  than  she  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  him.  The  King  insisted  upon  his  getting  into 
the  coach,  and  accompanying  them  in  their  drive.  The  Cat, 
enchanted  to  see  that  his  scheme  began  to  succeed,  ran  on 
before,  and  having  met  with  some  peasants  who  were  mowing 
a  meadow,  said  to  them,  "You,  good  jieople,  who  are  mowing 
here,  if  you  do  not  tell  the  King  that  the  meadow  you  are 
mowing  belongs  to  my  Lord  the  Marcjuis  de  Carabas,  you 
shall  be  all  cut  into  pieces  as  small  as  minced  meat!"  The 
King  failed  not  to  ask  the  mowers  whose  meadow  it  was 
they  were  mowing?  "It  belongs  to  my  Lord  the  Marcjuis 
de  Carabas,"  said  they  altogether,  for  the  Cat's  threat  had 
frightened  them.  "  You  perceive,  Sire,"  rejoined  the  Marquis, 
"  it  is  a  meadow  which  yields  an  abundant  crop  every  year." 
Master  Cat,  who  kept  in  advance  of  the  party,  came  up 
to  some  reapers,  and  said  to  them,  "  You,  good  people,  who 
are  reaping,  if  you  do  not  say  that  all  this  com  belongs  to 
my  Iiord  the  Marquis  de  Carabas,  you  shall  be  all  cut  into 
pieeea  as  small  as  minoed  meat !"  The  King,  who  passed  by 
a  minute  afterwards,  wished  to  know  to  whom  sll  those  corn- 
fields belonged  that  he  saw  there.  To  my  Lord  the  Marquis 
de  Carabas,"  repeated  the  reapers,  and  the  King  again  wished 
the  Marquis  joy  of  his  property.  The  Cat,  who  nm  before 
the  coach,  uttered  the  same  threat  to  all  he  met  with,  and 
the  King  was  astonished  at  the  great  wealth  of  my  Lord 
the  Marquis  de  Carabas.  Master  Cat  at  length  arriTed 
at  a  fine  Ch&teau,  the  owner  of  which  was  an  Ogre,  the 
xichest  that  was  ever  known,  for  all  the  lands  through  which 
tiie  King  had  driyen  were  held  of  the  Lord  of  this  Ch&teau. 
The  Cat  took  care  to  inquire  who  the  Ogre  was,  and  what  he 
was  able  to  do;  and  then  requested  to  speak  with  him, 
saying  that  he  would  not  pass  so  near  his  Cbiteau  without 
doing  himself  the  honour  of  paying  his  respeds  to  him.  The 
Ogre  receiYod  him  as  civilly  as  an  Ogre  coald,  and  made  him 
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sit  down.  "  They  a^^sure  me/'  said  the  Cat,  "  that  you  possess 
the  power  of  changing  yourself  iuto  all  sorts  of  animals  ;  that 
you  could,  for  instance,  transform  yourself  into  a  lion,  or  an 
elephant."  "  'Tis  true,"  said  the  Ogre,  brusquely,  and  to 
prove  it  to  you,  you  shall  see  me  become  a  lion."  The  Cat. 
was  so  frightened  at  'seeing  a  lion  before  him,  that  lie  imme- 
diately scampered  up  into  the  gutter,  not  without  trouble 
and  danger,  on  account  of  his  boots,  which  weie  not  fit  to 
walk  on  the  tiles  with.  A  short  time  aftezwarda^  the  Gat 
having  perceived  that  tiie  Ogre  had  reeuraed  kia  pievioiii 
form,  descended,  and  admittied  tiiat  he  had  been  tenibljr 
frightened.  TImj  aaanre  me,  betides,"  said  the  Cai^  ^  hA 
I  cannot  hdiere  it,  that  yoa  hare  also  the  pawer  to  assome 
thefoorm  of  the  smallest  animal;  for  instance,  to  diange  yourw 
self  into  a  rat  or  a  moose.  I  confess  to  jm  I  hold  that  to 
be  ntteilv  impossible***  Impossible!'*  xepHed  the  Ogre; 
yon  shall  seel**  and  immediately  changed  himarif  into  a. 
mouse,  which  bmn  to  ran  about  the  floor.  The  Cat  no 
sooner  caught  sight  of  it  than,  he  pounced  npon  and  devoured 
it.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  King,  who  saw  from  the  road  the 
fine  Chateau  of  the  Ogre,  desued  to  euter  it.  The  Cat,  who 
heard  the  noise  of  the  coai^  rolling  over  the  tewbridge,  ran 
to  meet  it,  and  said  to  the  King,  "  Your  Majesty  is  'vralconte 
to  the  Chateau  of  mj  Lord  the  Marquis  de  Carabas.**  How, 
mj  Lord  Maxmiia,"  exdaimed  the  £jng,  ^  tins  OhAteaa  also 
bdoi^  to  yoa  r  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  this  courtyard, 
and  Sk  these  buildings  fiiat  surround  it.  Let  us  see  the 
inside  of  it^  if  you  please."  The  Marquia  handed  out  the 
jmng  Princess,  and  foUowing  the  Bling,  who  led  the  way  up- 
stairs, entered  a  grand  hall,  where  they  found  a  magnincent 
collation,  which  the  Ogre  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  for 
some  friends  who  were  to  have  visited  him  that  very  day,, 
but  who  did  not  presume  to  enter  when  they  found  the  King 
waa  there.  The  King,  as  muck  enchanted  by  the  accomplish* 
m^s  of  my  Lord  the  Marquis  de  Carabas  as  his  daughtoiv 
who  doted  upon  him,  and  seeing  the  great  wealth  he  possessed, 
said  to  him,  after  having  drunk  five  or  six  bumpers,  "It 
depends,  entirely  on  yourself,  my  Lord  Marquis,  whether  or* 
not  yott  become  my.aon-in-law."  The  Marquis,  making  several' 
promund  bows,  accepted  the  honour  the  King  dfered  him ; 
and  on  the  same.  day.  waa  united  to  the  l^sinoMa.  The  CaL 
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became  a  great  lord,  and  never  again  ran  after  mice,  except 
for  his  amusement. 

Be  the  adTntife  wftr  wft  great 
Of  owning  a  superb  estate, 

From  sire  to  ?on  descended, 

Young  men  oft  tiud,  on  itidiutrj, 

Oombiaed  with  isgemiitf •  ^ 

Hm/M  better  hsfe  dipendefl. 

Also 

If  the  son  of  a  Miller  so  quictcly  conUi  gain 

The  heart  of  a  Frineesa,  tt  seems  pretty  plain, 

'With  ^ood  looks  and  good  manners,  and  some  aid  fttRA  diCMb 

The  humblest  need  not  quite  despair  of  weecm. 
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Okos  on  a  time  there  was  a  gentleman  wbo  took  for  a 
second  wife  the  banghtiest  and  proudest  woman  that  had 
ever  been  seen.  She  had  two  daughters  of  the  same  temper, 
and  who  resembled  her  in  everything.  The  husband,  on  his 
side,  had  a  daughter,  but  whose  gentleness  and  goodness  were 
without  paralld.  She  inherited  them  from  her  mother,  who 
was  the  best  creature  in  the  world.  The  wedding  was  hardly 
over  before  the  stepmother's  ill-humour  broke  out.  She 
could  not  abide  the  young  girl,  whose  good  qualities  made  her 
own  daughters  appear  more  detestable.  She  employed  her 
in  all  the  meanest  work  of  the  house.  It  was  she  who  cleaned 
the  plate,  and  the  stairs,  who  scrubbed  Madame*8  chamber, 
and  those  of  Mesdemoiselles,  her  daughters.  She  slept  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  in  a  loft,  on  a  wretched  straw  mattress, 
while  her  sisters  occupied  rooms,  beautifully  floored,  in  which 
were  the  most  fashionable  beds,  and  mirrors  wherein  they 
^  could  sec  themselves  from  head  to  foot.  The  poor  girl 
bore  everything  with  patience,  and  did  not  dare  complain  to 
her  father,  who  would  only  have  scolded  her,  as  his  wife 
governed  him  entirely.  When  she  had  done  her  work,  she 
went  and  placed  herself  in  the  chimney-comer,  and  sat  down 
amongst  the  cinders,  which  caused  her  to  be  called  by  the 
household  in  general  CindertaiL  The  second  daughter,  how* 
ever,  who  was  not  so  rude  as  her  elder  sister,  called  her 
Cinderella.  Notwithstanding,  Cinderella,  in  her  shabby 
clothes,  looked  a  thousand  times  handsomer  than  her  sistersi. 
however  magnificently  attired. 
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■  It  happened  that  the  King's  son  gave  a  hall,  and  invited 
to  it  all  persons  of  quality.  Our  two  young  ladies  were 
included  in  the  invitation,  for  they  cut  a  great  figure  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Behold  them  in  great  delight,  and  very  busy 
choosing  the  most  becoming  gowns  and  head-dresses.  A  new 
moriification  for  Cmderella,  for  it  was  she  who  ironed  her 
siatm*  linen,  and  set  their  ruffles.  Nothing  was  talked  of 
but  the  style  in  which  they  were  to  he  dressed.  I,"  said 
the  eldest,  "  will  wear  my  red  Telnet  dress  and  my  English 
point-laoe  trimmings."  I,"  said  the  youngest,  "  shall  only 
wear  my  usual  petncoat ;  hut  to  make  up  for  that,  I  shall  put 
on  my  gold^flowered  mantua,  and  my  uedclace  of  diamonds, 
which  are  none  of  the  poorest."  They  sent  for  a  good  milliner 
to  make  up  their  double-frilled  caps,  and  bought  their  patches 
of  the  best  maker.  They  called  Cinderella  to  give  them  her 
opinion,  for  she  had  excellent  taste.  Cinderella  gave  them 
the  best  advice  in  the  world,  and  even  offered  to  dress  their 
heads  for  them,  which  they  were  very  willing  she  should  do ; 
and  whibt  she  was  about  it,  they  said  to  her,  "  Cinderella, 
shouldst  thou  like  to  go  to  the  ball  ?"  Alas !  Mesdemoi- 
selles,  you  make  game  of  me ;  that  would  not  befit  me  at  all." 
"Thou  art  right,  they  would  laugh  immensely  to  see  a 
Cindertail  at  a  ball !"  Any  other  but  Cinderella  would  have 
dressed  their  heads  awry,  but  she  was  good  natured,  and 
dressed  them  to  perfection.  They  could  eat  nothing  for 
nearly  two  days,  so  transported  were  they  with  joy.  More 
than  a  dozen  laces  were  broken  in  making  their  waists  as 
small  as  possible,  and  they  were  always  before  their  looking- 
glasses.  At  last  the  happy  day  arrived.  They  set  off",  and 
Cinderella  followed  them  with  her  eyes  as  long  as  she  could. 
'When  they  were  out  of  sight,  she  began  to  cry.  Her  god- 
mother, who  saw  her  all  in  tears,  inquired  what  ailed  her. 
**I  should  so  like — I  should  so  like^**  she  sobbed  so  much 
that  she  could  not  finish  the  sentence.  "  Thou  wouldst  so 
like  to  go  to  the  ball— Is  not  that  it  ?"  "  Aksl  yes,"  said 
Cinderella,  sighing.  "  Well,  if  thou  wilt  be  a  good  girl,  I 
will  take  care  thou  shalt  go."  She  led  her  into  her  chamber, 
and  said  to  her,  "  Go  into  the  garden  and  bring  me  a  pump- 
kin." Cinderella  went  immediately,  gathered  the  finest  she 
oould  find,  and  brought  it  to  her  godmother,  unable  to  guess 
how  the  pumpkin  could  enable  her  to  go  to  the  balL  Her 
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godmotliar  seoopad  it  out ;  and,  having  left  notlnog  bat  the 
lind,  itruck  it  with  her  wand,  and  the  pumpkin  waa  imme- 
diately changed  into  a  beantiful  eoaeh  gilt  all  oyer.  She 
then  went  and  looked  into  the  mouse- trap,  where  she  found 
aix  mice,  all  alive.  She  told  Oinderalla  to  lilt  the  door  of  the 
mooae-trap  «  little,  and  to  each  mouse,  aa  it  ran  out,  she 
gave  a  tap  with  her  wand,  and  the  mouse  waa  immediatelj 
changed  into  a  fine  horse,  thereby  producing  a  handsome 
team  of  ax  horses,  of  a  beautiful  dappled  mouse-grey  colour. 
As  she  was  in  some  difficulty  as  to  what  she  should  make  a 
coachman  of,  Cinderella  said,  "  I  will  go  and  aee  if  there  be 
not  a  rat  in  the  rat-trap;  we  will  make  a  coachman  of  him." 
"  Thou  art  right,"  said  her  godmother.  "  Go  and  see."  Cin- 
derella brought  her  the  rat-trap,  in  which  thm  were  three 
great  rats.  The  Fairy  selected  one  from  the  three,  on  account 
of  its  ample  beard,  and  having  touched  it,  it  was  changed  into 
a  fat  coachman,  who  had  the  finest  moustaches  that  ever  were 
aeen.  She  then  said,  "Go  into  the  garden,  thou  wilt  find 
there,  behind  the  watering-pot,  six  lizards,  bring  them  to 
me."  She  had  no  sooner  brought  them  than  the  godmother 
transformed  them  into  six  footmen,  who  immediately  jumped 
up  behind  the  coach,  with  their  liveries  all  covered  with  lace, 
and  hung  on  to  it  as  if  they  had  done  nothing  else  all  thdur 
lives.  The  Fairy  then  said  to  Cinderella,  "  Well,  there  is 
something  to  go  to  the  ball  in.  Art  thou  not  well  pleased  ?" 
"Yes;  but  am  I  to  go  in  these  dirty  clothes?"  Her  god* 
mother  only  touched  her  with  her  wand,  and  in  the  same 
instant  her  dress  was  changed  to  cloth  of  gold  and  silver, 
covered  with  jewels.  Slie  then  gave  her  a  jxxir  of  glass 
slippers,  the  prettiest  in  the  world.  When  she  was  thus 
attired,  she  got  into  the  coach;  but  her  godmother  advised 
her,  above  all  things,  not  to  stay  out  past  midnight — warning 
her,  that  if  she  remained  at  the  ball  one  minute  lon^-er,  her 
coach  would  again  become  a  pumpkin  ;  her  horses,  mice  ;  her 
footmen,  lizards ;  and  her  clothes  resume  their  old  a])pear- 
ance.  She  promised  her  godmother  she  would  not  tail  to 
leave  the  ball  before  midnight,  and  departed,  out  of  her  aensea 
with  joy. 

The  King's  son,  who  was  informed  that  a  grand  Princess 
had  arrived  whom  nobody  knew,  ran  to  receive  her.  He 
l»mie4  her  out  of  the  coach  and  kd  her  into  the  h^dl,  where 
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the  company  was  assembled.  There  was  immediately  a  dead 
Bilenee;  they  stopped  dancing,  and  the  fiddlers  ceased  to  play, 
so  engrossed  was  every  one  in  the  contemplation  of  the  great 
attractions  of  the  unknown  lady.  Nothing  was  heard  but  a 
low  murmur  of  "  Oh  !  how  lovely  she  is  !'*  The  King  himself, 
old  as  he  was,  could  not  talte  his  eves  from  her,  an  (I  observed 
to  "the  Queen,  that  it  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  seen  so 
beautiful  and  so  amiable  a  person.  All  the  ladies  were  intently 
occupied  in  examining  her  head-dress  and  her  clothes,  that 
they  might  have  some  like  them  the  very  next  day,  provided 
they  could  find  materials  as  beautiful,  and  workpeople  suffi- 
ciently clever  to  make  them  up. 

The  King's  son  conducted  her  to  the  most  lionourable  scat, 
and  then  led  her  out  to  dance.  She  danced  with  so  much 
grace  that  tlieir  admiration  of  her  was  increased.  A  very 
grand  supper  was  served,  of  which  the  Pnnce  ate  not  a  morsel, 
so  absorbed  was  he  in  contemplation  of  her.  She  seated  her- 
self beside  her  sisters,  and  showed  them  a  tliousand  civilities. 
She  shared  with  them  the  oranges  and  citrons  which  the 
Prince  had  given  to  her  ;  at  which  they  were  much  surprised, 
for  she  appeared  a  perfect  stranger  to  them.  Whilst  they 
were  in  eonversatM)n  together,  Cinderella  heard  tlie  clock 
strike  three-quarters  ])ast  eleven.  She  inimediati  ly  made  a 
profound  curtsey  to  the  coni])anv,  and  departed  as  quickly 
as  she  could.  As  soon  as  she  had  reached  home,  she  went  to 
find  her  godmother ;  and  after  having  thanked  her,  said  she 
much  wished  to  go  to  the  ball  again  the  next  day,  because 
the  King  B  son  had  invited  her.  While  she  was  occupied  in  * 
telling  her  godmother  all  that  had  passed  at  the  ball,  the  two 
sisters  knocked  at  the  door.  Cinderella  went  and  opened  it— 

How  late  you  are !"  said  she  to  them,  yawning,  rubbing  her 
eyes,  and  stretching  herself  as  if  she  had  but  just  avyoke. 
She  had  not,  however,  been  inclined  to  sleep  since  she  had  left 
them.  ''Hadst  thou  been  at  the  ball,"  said  one  of  her  sisten 
to  her,  **thoii  wouldst  not  have  been  weary  of  it.  There 
eame  io  it  the  moat  beantifol  Princefls— the  roost  beaatifol 
that  erer  was  leen.  Bhe  paid  na  a  tkouaand  attentions.  She 
gave  US  oranges  and  dtrons.*'  Cmderella  was  beside  herself 
with  delight.  She  asked  them  the  name  of  the  Princess ;  but 
they  replied  that  nobody  knew  her;  that  the  King's  sou  was 
jnaoh  puadfid  aboai^  it^  and  that  he  wonld  give  eTcrything  in 
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the  world  to  know  who  she  was.  Cinderella  smiled  and  said, 
**  She  was  very  handsome,  then  ?  Heavens  !  how  fortunate 
you  are ! — Could  not  I  get  a  sight  of  her  ?  Alas !  Made- 
moiselle Javotte,  lend  me  the  yellow  gown  you  wear  every 
day?"  "Truly,"  said  Mademoiselle  Javotte,  "I  like  that! 
Lend  one's  gown  to  a  dirty  Cindertail  like  you  ! — I  must  be 
very  mad  indeed !"  Cinderella  fully  expected  this  refusal,  and 
was  delighted  at  it,  for  she  would  have  been  greatly  em- 
barrassed if  her  sister  had  lent  her  her  gown. 

The  next  day  the  two  sisttrs  went  to  the  ball,  and  Cinderella 
also,  but  still  more  splendidly  dressed  tlian  before.  The 
King's  son  never  left  her  side,  or  ceased  saying  tender  things 
to  her.  The  young  lady  was  much  amused,  and  forgot  what 
her  godmotliLT  had  advised  her,  so  that  she  heard  tlie  clock 
begin  to  strike  twelve  when  she  did  not  even  think  it  was 
eleven.  She  rose  and  lied  as  lightly  as  a  fawn.  The  Prince 
followed  her,  but  could  not  overtake  her.  She  dropped  one 
of  her  glass  slippers,  which  the  Prince  carefully  picked  up. 
Cinderella  reached  home  almost  breathless,  without  coach  or 
footman,  and  in  her  shabby  clothes,  nothing  having  remained 
of  all  her  finery,  except  one  of  her  little  slippers,  the  fellow  of 
that  she  had  let  fall.  The  guards  at  the  palace  gate  were 
asked  if  they  had  not  seen  a  Princess  go  out ;  they  answmd 
that  they  had  seen  no  one  pass  but  a  poorly-dressed  girl,  who 
had  more  the  air  of  a  peasant  than  of  a  lady.  When  the  two 
aisters  returned  from  the  hall,  Cinderella  asked  them  if  thej 
had  been  as  much  entertained  as  before,  and  if  the  beautiM 
lady  had  been  present.  They  said  yes,  but  that  she  had  fled 
as  soon  as  it  had  struck  twelve,  and  so  precipitately  that  she 
had  let  fall  one  of  her  little  glass  slippers,  the  prettiest  in  the 
world ;  that  the  King's  son  had  picked  it  up ;  thafc  he  bad 
don^  nothing  but  gaze  upon  it  during  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  \  and  that,  undoubtedly,  he  was  very  much  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  person  to  whom  the  little  slipper  belonged. 
They  spoke  the  truth ;  for  a  few  days  afterwards  the  King's 
son  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  that  he 
would  marry  her  whose  foot  would  exactly  match  with  the 
slipper.  They  began  by  trying  it  on  the  Princesses,  then  on 
the  Duchesses,  and  so  on  throughout  all  the  Court ;  but  in 
vain.  It  was  taken  to  the  two  sisters,  who  did  their  utmost 
to  force  one  of  their  feet  into  the  slipper,  but  they  could  not 
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mana^re  to  do  so.  Cinderella,  who  witnessed  their  efforts  and 
recognised  the  slipper,  said,  laughingly,  "  Let  me  see  if  it  will 
not  tit  nie."  Her  sisters  began  to  laugh  and  ridicule  her.  The 
gentleman  who  had  been  entrusted  to  try  the  slipper,  having 
attentively  looked  at  Cinderella  and  found  her  to  be  very  hand- 
some, said  that  it  was  a  very  proper  request,  and  that  he  had 
been  ordered  to  try  the  slipper  on  all  girls  without  exception. 
He  made  Cinderella  sit  down,  and  puttini^  tlie  slipper  to  her 
little  foot,  he  saw  it  go  on  easily  and  tit  like  wax.  (xreat  was 
the  astonisliment  of  the  two  sisters,  but  it  was  still  greater 
when  Cinderella  took  the  other  little  slipper  out  of  her  pocket 
and  put  it  on  her  other  foot.  At  that  moment  the  god- 
mother arrived,  who  having  given  a  tap  with  her  wand  to 
Cinderella's  clothes,  they  br'came  still  more  mjignihcent  than 
all  the  others  she  had  a}»i)(  ared  in.  The  two  sisters  then 
recognised  in  her  the  beautiiul  person  they  had  seen  at  the 
ball.  They  threw  themselves  at  her  feet  to  crave  her  for- 
giveness for  all  the  ill-treatment  she  had  suffered  from  them. 
Cinderella  raised  and  embracing  them,  said  that  she  forgave 
them  with  all  her  heart,  and  begged  them  to  love  her  dearly 
for  the  future.  They  conducted  her  to  the  young  Prince, 
dressed  just  as  she  was.  He  tbuiid  her  handsomer  than  ever, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  married  her.  Cinderella,  who 
was  as  kind  as  she  was  beautiful,  gave  her  sisters  apartments 
in  the  palace,  and  married  them  the  very  bame  day  to  two 
great  lords  of  the  court. 

Beauty  in  woman  is  a  treasure  rare 

'Whieb  we  are  never  weary  of  admiring ; 

But  a  sweet  temper  is  a  gift  more  fair 

And  better  worth  the  youthful  maid's  desiring. 

That  was  the  boon  bestowed  on  Cinderella 

By  her  wise  Qodmother— her  truest  glory. 

The  rest  was  "  nought  but  leather  and  prtmella.*' 

Such  is  the  moral  of  this  little  story — 

Beauties,  that  charm  becomes  you  more  than  dress, 

And  wins  a  heart  with  fkr  greater  fisdlity. 

In  short,  in  nil  thin^r,-!  to  ensure  success, 

Tlie  real  h  udry  gilt  is  Amiability  I 

Also 

Talent,  courap-e,  wit.  and  worth 
Are  rare  gifts  to  own  on  earth. 
But  If  yon  want  to  thrive  at  court — 

So,  at  least,  the  wise  report — 

You  will  liTi'i  yon  need  some  others^ 

bucU  as  god-lathers  or  mothers. 
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Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Queen,  wlio  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  son  so  ugly  and  so  ill-sbaped  that  it  was  for  a  long 
time  doubtful  if  he  possessed  a  human  form.  A  Fairy,  who 
was  present  at  his  birth,  affirmed  that  he  would  not  fail  to  be 
amiable,  as  he  would  have  much  good-sense*  She  added^ 
even,  that  he  would  be  able,  in  consequence  of  the  gift  she 
had  endowed  him  with,  to  impart  equal  intelligence  to  the 
person  he  should  love  best.  Ml  this  consoled  the  poor  Quean 
a  little,  who  was  much  distressed  at  having  brought  into  the 
world  so  hideous  a  little  monkey.  It  is  true  that  the  child 
was  no  sooner  able  to  speak  than  he  said  a  thousand  pretty 
'  things,  and  that  there  was  in  all  his  actions  an  indescribable 
air  of  intelligence  which  charmed  one.  I  had  forgotten  to  say 
that  he  was  born  with  a  little  tufb  of  hair  on  his  head,  which 
occasioned  him  to  be  named  Eiquet  with  the  Tufb ;  for  Eiquet 
was  the  family  name. 

At  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  years,  the  Queen  of  a  neigli* 
bouring  kingdom  was  brought  to  bed  of  two  daughters.  The 
first  that  came  into  the  wond  was  fairer  than  day.  The  Queen 
was  so  delii^hted,  that  it  was  feared  her  great  joy  would  prove 
hurtful  to  iier.  The  same  Fairy  who  had  assisted  at  the  hirth 
of  little  Biquet  with  the  Tuft  was  present  upon  this  occasion, 
and  to  moderate  the  joy  of  the  Queen,  she  declared  to  her 
that  this  little  Princess  would  have  no  mental  capacity,  and 
that  she  would  be  as  stupid  as  she  was  heautiful.  This  mor- 
tified the  Queen  exceedingly ;  but  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
she  experienced  a  very  much  greater  annoyance,  for  the  second 
girl  she  gave  birth  to,  proved  to  be  extremely  ugly.  *^  Do  not 
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distress  yourself  so  much,  Madam,"  said  tbe  Fairy  to  her. 
*^  Your  daughter  will  find  compensation ;  she  will  have  so  much 
sense  that  her  lack  of  beauty  will  scarcely  be  perceived.** 
"  Heaven  send  it  may  be  so,"  replied  the  Queen  ;  "  but  are 
there  no  means  of  givin^^  a  little  sense  to  the  eldest,  who  is  so 
lovely  ?"  "I  can  do  nothing  for  her,  Madam,  in  the  way  of 
wit,"  said  the  Fairy,  "  but  ever}i;hinof  in  that  of  beauty;  and 
as  there  is  nothing  in  niy  power  that  1  would  not  do  to  gratify 
you,  I  will  endow  her  with  the  ability  to  render  beautii'ul  the 
person  who  shall  please  her.'* 

As  these  two  Princesses  grew  up,  their  endowments  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion,  and  nothiiii;  was  talked  of 
anywhere  but  the  beauty  of  the  eldest  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  youngest.  It  is  true  that  their  defects  also  greatly 
increased  with  their  years.  The  youngest  became  uglier 
every  instant,  and  the  eldest  more  stupid  every  day.  She 
either  made  no  answer  when  she  was  spoken  to,  or  she  said 
something  foolish.  With  this  she  was  so  awkward,  that  she 
could  not  place  four  pieces  of  china  on  a  mantel-shelf  without 
breaking  one  of  them,  nor  drink  a  glass  of  water  without 
spilling  half  of  it  on  her  dress.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
advantage  of  beauty  to  a  girl,  the  youngest  bore  away  the 
palm  from  her  sister  nearly  alwa3^s,  in  every  society.  At 
first  they  gathered  round  the  handsomest,  to  gaze  at  and 
admire  her :  but  thev  soon  left  her  for  the  wittiest,  to  listen  to 
a  thous.md  agreeable  things  ;  and  people  were  astonished  to  find 
that,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  eldest  had  not  a 
soul  near  her,  and  that  all  the  company  had  formed  a  circle 
round  the  youngest.  The  former,  though  very  stupid,  noticed 
this,  and  would  have  given,  without  regret,  ail  her  beauty  for 
half  the  sense  of  her  sister.  Tlie  Queen,  discreet  as  she  was, 
could  not  help  reproaching  her  frequently  with  her  folly, 
which  made  the  poor  Princess  ready  to  die  of  grief.  One  day 
tliat  she  had  withdrawn  into  a  wood  to  hewail  her  misfortune, 
she  saw  a  little  man  a[)proaeli  her,  of  most  disagreeable 
appearance,  but  dressed  very  magnificently.  It  was  the 
young  Prince  Riquet  with  the  Tuft,  who,  having  fallen  in 
love  with  her  from  seeing  her  portraits,  which  were  sent  all 
round  the  world,  had  quitted  his  father's  kingdom  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  and  speaking  to  her.  Enchanted  to' 
meet  her  thus  alone,  he  accosted  her  with  all  the  respect  and 
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politeness  imaginable.  Having  remailied,  after  paying  the 
usual  compliments,  that  she  was  very  melancholy,  he  said  to 
her, I  cannot  comprehend,  Madam,  how  a  person  so  beau- 
tiful as  you  are  can  he  so  sad  as  ^ou  appear ;  for  though  I 
may  boast  of  having  seen  an  infinity  of  lovely  women,  I  can 
avonch  that  I  have  never  heheld  one  whose  heauty  could  he 
compared  to  yours.'*  ''You  are  pleased  to  say  so.  Sir," 
rephed  the  Princess;  and  there  she  stopped.  ''Beauty," 
continued  Biquet,  "  is  so  great  an  advantage,  that  it  ought 
to  surpass  all  others ;  and  when  one  possesses  it,  I  do  not  see 
anything  that  could  very  much  distress  you."  "I  had 
latiier,"  said  tiie  Princess,  "  he  as  ugly  as  you,  and  have  good 
sense,  than  possess  the  beauty  I  do,  and  he  as  stupid  as  I 
am."  "  There  is  no  greater  proof  of  good  sense.  Madam,  than 
the  helief  that  we  have  it  not ;  it  is  the  nature  of  that  gift, 
that  the  more  we  have,  the  more  we  believe  we  are  deficient 
of  it."  "  I  do  not  know  how  that  may  he,"  said  the  Princess^ 
"hut  I  know  well  enough  that  I  am  very  stupid,  and  that  is 
the  cause  of  the  grief  which  is  killing  me."  "  If  that  is  all 
that  afflicts  you,  Madam,  I  can  easily  put  an  end  to  your 
sorrow."  "And  how  would  you  do  that  ?"  said  the  Princess. 
"  I  have  the  power.  Madam,"  said  Eiquet  with  the  Tuft,  "  to 
give  as  much  wit  as  any  one  can  possess  to  the  person  I  love 
the  most ;  and  as  you,  Madam,  are  that  person,  it  will  depend 
entirely  upon  yourself  whether  or  not  you  will  have  so  much 
wit,  provided  that  you  are  willing  to  marry  me."  The 
Princess  was  thunderstruck,  and  replied  not  a  word.  "I 
see,"  said  Eiquet  with  the  Tuft,  "  that  this  proposal  pains 
you ;  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  it ;  but  I  give  you  a  full  year 
to  consider  of  it.*'  The  Princess  had  so  little  sens?,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  so  anxious  to  have  a  great  deal,  that  she 
thought  the  end  of  that  year  would  never  come;  so  she 
accepted  at  once  the  offer  that  was  made  her.  She  had  no 
sooner  promised  liiquet  with  the  Tuft  that  she  would  marry 
him  that  day  twelve  months,  than  she  felt  herself  to  be  quite 
another  person  to  what  she  was  previously.  She  found  she 
possessed  an  incredible  facility  of  saying  anything  she  wished, 
and  of  saying  it  in  a  shrewd,  yet  easy  ana  natural  manner. 
She  comriienced  on  the  instant,  and  kept  up  a  sprightly  con- 
versation with  iiiquet  with  the  Tuit^  during  which  she 
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chatted  away  at  such  a  rate,  that  Eiquet  with  the  Tuft  began 
to  believe  he  had  given  her  more  wit  than  he  had  kept  for 
himself.  When  she  returned  to  the  Palace,  tlie  whole  Court 
was  puzzled  to  account  for  a  change  so  sudden  and  extn^ 
ordinary,  for  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  foolish  things 
they  had  heard  her  say  formerly,  were  the  sensible  and  ei- 
ceedingly  clever  observations  she  now  gave  utterance  to. 
All  the  Court  was  in  a  state  of  joy  which  is  not  to  be 
conceived.  The  yoonger  sister  alone  was  not  very  much 
pleased,  as  no  longer  possessing  over  her  elder  sister  the 
'  advantage  of  wit,  she  now  only  appeared,  by  her  side,  as  a 
very  disagreeable-looking  person.  The  King  was  now  led  by 
hia  eldest  daughter's  advice,  and  sometimes  even  held  his 
Oooncil  in  her  apartment.  The  news  of  this  alteration  having 
spread  abroad,  all  the  young  Princes  of  the  neighbouring 
lungdoms  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  her  affeclion,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  asked  her  hand  in  marriage ;  but  she  found 
none  of  them  sufficiently  intelligent,  and  she  listened  to  all  of 
them  without  engaging  herself  to  any  one. 

At  length  arrived  a  Prince  so  rich,  so  witty,  and  so  hand- 
some, that  she  could  not  help  feeling  an  inclination  for  him. 
Her  father,  having  perceived  it,  told  her  that  he  left  her  at 
perfect  liberty  to  choose  a  husband  for  herself,  and  that  she 
had  only  to  make  known  her  decision .  As  the  more  sense 
we  possess,  the  more  difficulty  wo  lind  in  making  up  om,''s 
mind  positively  on  such  a  matter,  she  requested,  after  having 
thanked  her  father,  that  he  would  allow  her  some  time  to 
think  of  it.  She  went,  by  chance,  to  walk  in  the  same  wood 
where  she  had  met  with  Kiquet  with  the  Tuft,  in  order  to 
ponder  with  greater  freedom  on  what  she  had  to  do.  While 
she  was  walking,  deep  in  thought,  she  heard  a  dull  sound 
beneath  her  feet,  as  of  many  persons  running  to  and  i'ro,  and 
busily  occupied.  Having  listened  more  attentively,  she  heard 
one  say,  "  Bring  me  that  saucepan  another,  "  Give  me  that 
kettle;"  another,  '"Tut  some  wood  on  the  fire."  At  the 
same  moment  the  ground  opened,  and  she  saw  beneath  lier 
what  appeared  to  be  a  large  kitchen,  full  of  cooks,  scullions, 
and  all  sorts  of  servants  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  a 
magnificent  banquet.  There  came  forth  a  band  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  cooks,  who  went  and  established  themselves 
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in  an  avcnae  of  the  wood  at  a  yerj  long  table^  and  who,  each 
with  larding-pin  in  hand  and  the  queue  derenard^  behind  tho 
ear,  set  to  work,  keeping  time  to  a  melodious  song. 

The  Princess,  astonisned  at  this  sijj^ht,  inquired  for  whom 
they  were  working.  "Madam,"  replied  the  most  prominent 
of  the  troop,  "for  Prince  Kiquet  with  the  Tuft,  whose 
marriage  will  take  place  to-moiTow/'  The  Princess,  still 
more  surprised  than  she  was  before,  and  suddenly  recollecting 
tliat  it  was  just  a  twi-lveinonth  from  the  day  on  which  she 
had  promised  to  marry  Prince?  Piquet  with  the  Tuft,  was  lost 
in  amazement.  Tlie  cause  of  her  uot  having  remembered  her 
promise  was,  tliat  when  she  made  it  she  was  a  fool,  and  on 
receiviufj^  her  n*  \v  mind,  she  forgot  all  her  follies.  She  had 
not  taken  tliirty  steps  in  continuation  of  her  walk,  when 
Riquet  with  the  Tuft  presented  himself  before  her,  gaily  and 
magnitieently  attired,  like  a  Prince  about  to  be  married. 
"You  see.  Madam,"  said  he,  "  I  keep  m}'  word  punctually,  and 
T  doubt  not  but  that  you  have  come  hither  to  keep  yours,  and 
to  make  ine,  by  the  gift  of  your  hand,  the  happiest  of  men.'* 
"  I  confess  to  you,  frankly,"  replied  the  Princess,  "  that  I 
have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  on  that  matter,  and  that  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  do  so  to  your  satisfiic- 
tion.'*  "You  astonish  me,  Madam,"  said  Ri(iuet  with  the 
Tuft.  "  I  have  no  doubt  I  do,"  said  the  Princess ;  "  and 
assuredly,  had  I  to  deal  with  a  stupid  person — a  man  without 
mind, — I  should  feel  greatly  embarrassed.  *  A  Princess  is 
bound  by  her  word,'  he  would  say  to  me,  *aiid  you  must 
marry  me,  as  you  have  promised  to  do  so.'  But  as  the  person 
to  whom  I  speak  is  the  most  sensible  man  in  all  the  world, 
I  am  certain  he  will  listen  to  reason.  You  know  that,  when 
I  was  no  better  than  a  fool,  1  nevertheless  could  not  resolve 
to  marry  you — how  can  you  expect,  now  that  1  have  the 
sense  which  you  have  given  me,  and  which  renders  me  nmeh 
more  diliicult  to  please  than  betbre,  that  1  should  take  a 
resolution  to-day  which  I  could  not  do  then  ?  If  you  seriously 
thought  of  marrying  me,  you  did  very  wrong  to  take  away 
my  stupidity,  and  enable  me  to  see  clearer  than  I  saw  then.'* 
"  If  a  man  without  sense,"  replied  Pi(iuet  with  the  Tuft, 
"should  meet  with  some  indulgence,  sls  you  have  juiit  inli- 

(1)  8m  Appendix. 
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mated,  had  he  to  reproach  you  with  your  breach  of  promise, 
why  would  you,  Madam,  that  I  should  not  be  equally  so  in  a 
matter  which  affects  the  entire  happiness  of  my  life  ?  Is  it 
reasonable  that  persons  of  intellect  should  be  in  a  worse  cOD* 
ditiou  than  those  that  have  none  ?  Can  you  assert  this — 
you  who  have  so  much  and  have  so  earnestly  desired  to  possess 
it  ?  But  let  us  come  to  the  point,  if  you  please.  With  the 
exception  of  my  ugliness,  is  there  anything  in  me  that  dis- 
pleases you  ?  Are  you  dissatished  with  my  birth,  my  under- 
standing, my  temper,  or  my  manners  ?'*  "  Not  in  the  least," 
replied  the  Princess ;  "  I  admire  in  you  everything  you  have 
mentioned."  "If  so,"  rejoined  Riquet  with  the  Tuft,  **  I 
shall  be  happy,  as  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  make  me  the 
most  agreeable  of  men."  "  How  can  that  be  done  ?"  said 
the  Princess.  "  It  can  be  done,"  said  Riquet  with  the  Tuft, 
"if you  love  me  sufficiently  to  wish  that  it  should  be.  And 
in  order.  Madam,  that  you  should  have  no  doubt  about  it, 
know  that  the  same  fairy,  who,  on  the  day  I  was  born,  endowed 
me  with  the  power  to  give  understanding  to  the  person  I 
chose,  gave  you  also  the  power  to  render  handsome  the  man 
you  should  love,  and  on  whom  you  were  desirous  to  bestovr 
that  favour."  "  If  such  be  the  fact,"  said  the  Princess,  "  I 
wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  you  should  become  the  hand- 
somest Prince  in  the  world,  and  I  bestow  the  gift  on  you  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  my  power.'* 

The  Princess  had  no  sooner  pronounced  these  words,  than 
Riquet  with  the  Tuft  appeared  to  her  eyes,  of  all  men  in  the 
world,  the  handsomest,  the  best  made,  and  most  amiable 
she  had  ever  seen.  There  are  some  wlio  assert  that  it  was 
not  the  spell  of  the  Fairy,  but  love  alone  that  caused  this 
metamorphosis.  They  say  that  the  Princess,  having  reflected 
on  the  perseverance  of  her  lover — on  his  prudence,  and  all  the 
good  qualities  of  his  iieart  and  mind,  no  longer  saw  the 
deformity  of  his  body  nor  the  ugliness  of  his  features — that 
his  hunch  appeared  to  her  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  a 
man  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  that  instead  of  observing, 
as  she  had  done,  that  he  limped  horribly,  she  saw  in  him  no 
more  than  a  certain  loimging  air,  which  channed  her.  Thej 
say  also  that  his  eyes,  which  squinted,  fleemed  to  her  only 
more  brilliant  from  that  defect,  which  passed  in  her  mind 
for  a  proof  of  the  intendtj  of  his  lore,  and,  in  fine,  that  his 
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great  red  nose  had  in  it  something  martial  and  heroic. 
However  this  may  be,  the  Princess  promised  on  the  spot  to 
marry  him,  provided  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  King, 
her  Father.  The  King,  having  learned  that  his  daughter 
ent^ertained  a  great  regard  for  liiquet  with  the  Tuft,  whom 
he  knew  also  to  be  a  very  clever  and  wise  prince,  accepted 
him  with  pleasure  for  a  son-in-law.  The  wedding  took  place 
the  next  morning,  as  liiquet  with  the  Tuft  had  foreseen, 
and,  accord  iug  to  the  instructiouti  which  he  had  giveu  a  long 
time  before. 

Tfo  beauty,  no  talent,  has  power  above 
Some  indefinite  okum  diaoeni'd  only  bj  lore. 
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Okce  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Woodcutter  and  his  wife  who 
had  seven  children,  all  boys ;  the  eldest  was  but  ten  years  old, 
and  the  youngest  only  seven.  People  wondered  that  the 
Woodcutter  had  had  so  many  children  in  so  short  a  time ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  his  wife  not  only  had  them  very  fast,  but 
seldom  presented  him  with  less  than  two  at  a  birth.  They 
were  very  poor,  and  their  seven  children  troubled  them  greatly, 
as  not  one  of  them  was  yet  able  to  gain  his  livelihood. 
What  grieved  them  still  more  waa  ^baJk  the  youngest  waa 
very  ddusate,  and  seldom  spoke^  which  they  oomadefed  a 
proof  of  stupidity  instead  of  good  sense.  He  was  very  dimi- 
native,  and,  when  first  bom,  scarcely  bigser  than  one's  wumby 
which  caused  them  to  csll  him  Little  Thumbling. 

Tbia  poor  child  was  the  scapegoat  of  the  house,  and  waa 


the  shrewdest  and  moat  sensible  of  all  his  brothers,  and  if 
he  iqpoke  little,  he  listened  a  great  deaL  There  came  a  very 
bad  harvest,  and  the  famine  waa  so  severe  that  these  poor 
people  determined  to  get  rid  of  their  children.  One  evening, 
when  they  were  all  in  bed,  and  the  Woodman  was  sitting 
over  the  fire  with  his  wife^  he  said  to  her,  with  an  adung 
lieart,  ''Thou  seest  dearly  that  we  ean  no  longer  find  food 
for  onr  children.  I  cannot  let  them  die  of  hunger  before 
my  eyes,  and  I  am  resolved  to  lose  them  to-morrow  in  the 
wood,  which  will  be  easily  done,  for  whilst  they  are  occu* 
{lied  in  tying  up  the  fciggots,  we  have  but  to  make  off 
imobBerved  by  them."  ^  Ah  1"  «Doilaimed  the  Woodcutter's 
iriSSf  ^  Canst  tlum  have  ito  heart  to  lose  thine  own  children  F'f 
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Her  husband  in  vain  represented  to  her  their  exceeding 
poverty  ;  she  could  not  consent  to  the  deed.  She  was  poor, 
but  she  was  their  mother.  Having,  however,  reflected  on  the 
misery  it  would  occasion  her  to  see  them  die  of  hunger,  she 
at  length  assented,  and  went  to  bed  weeping. 

Little  Thumbling  heard  everything  they  had  said,  for 
having  ascertained,  as  he  lay  in  his  bed,  that  they  were  talk- 
ing of  their  affairs,  he  got  up  quietly,  and  slipped  under  his 
father's  stool  to  listen,  without  being  seen.  He  went  to  bed 
again,  and  slept  not  a  wink  the  rest  of  the  night,  thinking 
what  he  should  do.  He  rose  early  and  repaired  to  the  banks 
of  a  rivulet,  where  he  filled  his  pockets  with  small  white 
pebbles,  and  then  returned  home.  They  set  out  all  together, 
aiid  Little  Thumbling  said  nothing  of  what  he  had  heard  to 
his  brothers.  They  entered  a  very  thick  forest,  wherein,  at 
ten  paces  distant,  they  could  not  see  one  another.  The  Wood- 
cutter began  to  cut  wood,  and  his  children  to  pick  up  sticks 
to  make  rag^ots  with.  The  fkther  and  mother,  seeing  them 
occupied  witk  their  work,  stole  awaygradually,  and  then  fled 
anddenly  by  a  small  winding  path.  When  the  chikbrra  found 
themselves  all  alone,  they  began  to  scream  and  cry  witii  all 
their  might.  Little  Thombluig  let  them  scream^  well  know* 
ing  how  he  could  get  home  again,  for  as  he  came  he  had 
dropped  all  along  the  road  tiie  Httle  white  pebbles  he  had  in 
his  pockets.  He  said  to  them  then,  **  Fear  nothing,  brotheffB, 
my  ftther  and  mother  hare  left  ns  here,  but  I  will  take  you 
safely  home,  only  foUow  me.''  Th^  followed  him,  and  he 
)ed  them  back  to  the  hoose  by  the  same  road  that  they  had 
taken  into  the  forest.  They  feared  to  enter  immediately,  bnt 
iplaoed  themselyes  close  to  the  door  to  listen  to  the  oonyersa- 
tion  of  their  fiither  and  mother. 

Just  at  the  moment  that  the  Woodcutter  and  his  wife 
arrived  at  home,  the  lord  of  the  manor  sent  them  ten  crowns 
which  he  had  owed  them  a  long  time,  and  which  they  had 
men  up  all  hope  of  receiving.  This  was  new  life  to  them, 
for  these  poor  people  were  actually  starving.  The  Wood- 
entter  sent  his  wife  to  the  butcher's  immediately.  As  it  waa 
many  a  day  since  they  had  tasted  meat,  she  bought  three 
times  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  the  supper  of  two  persons. 
When  they  had  satisfied  their  hunger,  the  Woodcutter's  wife 
said,  <^  Alas  I  where  now  are  onr  poor  children;  they  would 
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.  fiure  merrily  on  what  we  have  lefb.  But  it  was  thou,  Guil- 
lanme,  who  wouldst  lose  them.  Truly  did  I  saj  we  should 
repent  it.  What  are  they  now  doing  in  the  forest !  Alas  t 
Heaven  help  me !  the  wolves  have,  perhaps,  already  devoured 
them !  Inhuman  that  thou  art,  thus  to  have  destroyed  thy 
children!"  The  Woodcutter  hegan  to  lose  his  temper,  for 
she  repeated  more  than  twenty  times  that  they  should  repent 
it,  and  that  she  had  said  they  would.  He  threatened  to  beat 
her  if  she  did  not  hold  her  tongue.  It  was  not  that  the 
Woodcutter  was  not,  perhaps,  even  more  sorry  than  his  wife, 
but  that  she  made  such  a  noise  about  it,  and  that  he  was 
like  many  other  men  who  are  very  fond  of  women  who  can 
talk  well,  but  are  exceedingly  annoyed  by  those  whose  words 
always  come?  true.  The  wife  was  all  in  tears.  "  Alas  !  where 
are  now  my  children,  my  poor  children  ?"  She  uttered  this, 
at  length,  so  loudly,  that  the  children,  who  were  at  the  door, 
heard  her,  and  began  to  cry  altogether,  "  We  are  here !  we 
are  here!"  She  ran  quickly  to  upen  the  door  to  them,  and, 
embracing  them,  exclaimed,  "How  happy  I  am  to  see  you 
again,  my  dear  children  ;  you  are  very  tired  and  hungry. 
And  how  dirty  thou  art,  Pierrot ;  come  here  and  let  me  wash 
thee."  Pierrot  was  her  eldest  son,  and  she  loved  him  better 
than  all  the  rest  because  he  was  rather  red-headed,  and  she 
was  slightly  so  herself.  They  sat  down  to  supper,  and  eat 
with  an  appetite  that  delighted  their  father  and  mother,  to 
whom  they  related  how  frightened  they  were  in  the  forest, 
speaking  almost  always  all  together.  The  good  I'olks  were 
enchanted  to  see  their  children  once  more  around  them,  and 
their  joy  lasted  as  long  as  the  ten  crowns ;  but  when  the 
money  was  spent  they  relapsed  into  their  former  misery,  and 
resolved  to  lose  the  children  again,  and  to  do  so  effectually 
they  determined  to  lead  them  much  further  from  home  than 
they  had  done  the  first  time. 

They  could  not  talk  of  this  so  privately,  but  that  they 
were  overheard  by  Little  Thumbling,  who  reckoned  upon 
getting  out  of  the  scrape  by  the  same  means  as  before ;  but 
though  he  got  up  very  early  to  collect  the  little  pebbles,  he 
could  not  succeed  in  his  object,  for  he  found  the  house  door 
double  locked.  He  knew  not  what  to  do,  when  the  Wood- 
cutter's wife,  having  given  them  each  a  piece  of  bread  for  their 
breakfast^  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  make  the  bread 
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supply  the  place  of  the  pebbles  by  strewing  cmmbs  of  it  along 
the  path  as  thej  went,  and  so  he  put  his  piece  in  his  pocket. 
The  father  and  mother  led  them  into  the  thickest  and  darkest 
part  of  the  forest ;  and  as  soon  as  th^  had  done  so,  they  gained 
a  bje-path,  and  left  them  there.  Little  Thumbling  did  not 
trouble  himself  much,  for  he  belieyed  he  should  easily  find  his 
way  back  by  means  of  the  bread  which  he  had  scattered 
whereTer  he  bad  passed;  but  he  was  greatly  surprised 
at  not  being  able  to  find  a  single  crumb.  The  birds  had 
eaten  it  all  up !  Behold  the  poor  children  then,  in  great 
distress,  for  the  further  they  wandered  the  deeper  they 
plunged  into  the  forest.  Night  came  on,  and  a  great  wind 
arose,  which  terrified  them  horribly.  They  fimcied  they 
heard  on  eveiy  side  nothing  but  the  howling  of  wqItcb, 
'  hastening  to  devour  them.  They  scarcely  dared  to  speak  op 
look  behmd  them.  It  then  be^an  to  rain  so  heavily  that  they 
were  soon  drenched  to  tbe  skm ;  they  slipped  at  every  step, 
tumbling  into  the  mud,  out  of  which  they  scrambled  in  a 
filthy  state,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  their  hands. 
Little  Thumbling  climbed  up  a  tree  to  try  if  he  could  see 
anything  from  the  top  of  it.  Having  looked  all  about  him, 
he  saw  a  little  light  like  that  of  a  candle,  but  it  was  a  long 
way  on  the  other  side  of  the  forest.  He  came  down  again, 
ana  when  he  had  reached  the  p;round  he  could  see  the  light 
no  longer.  This  distressed  hmi  greatly ;  but  having  walked 
on  with  his  brothers  for  some  time  in  the  direction  of  the 
light,  he  saw  it  again  on  emerging  from  the  wood.  At  length 
they  reached  the  house  where  the  light  was,  not  without  many 
alarms,  for  they  often  lost  sight  of  it,  and  always  when  they 
descended  into  the  valleys.  They  knocked  loudly  at  the  door, 
and  a  good  woman  came  to  open  it.  She  asked  them  what 
they  wanted.  Little  Thumbling  told  her  they  were  poor 
children  who  had  lost  their  way  in  the  forest,  and  who  begged 
a  night's  lodging  for  charity.  The  woman,  seeing  they  were 
all  so  pretty,  beg^n  to  weep,  and  said  to  them,  "Alas!  my 
poor  children,  whither  have  you  come  ?  Know  that  this  is  the 
dwelling  of  an  Ogre  who  eats  little  boys  !'*  "  Alas,  Madam  I" 
replied  Little  Thumbling,  who  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  as 
did  all  his  brothers ;  *'  what  shall  we  do  ?— It  is  certain  that 
the  wolves  of  the  forest  will  not  fail  to  devour  us  to-night,  if 
you  leiuse  to  receive  us  under  your  roof^  and  that  beii^  the 
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case,  we  had  rather  be  eaten  by  the  gentleman ;  perhaps  he 
may  have  pity  upon  us,  if  you  are  kind  enough  to  ask  him." 
The  Ogre's  wife,  who  fancied  she  could  contrive  to  hide  them 
(rom  her  husband  till  the  next  morning,  allowed  them  to  come 
in,  and  led  them  where  they  could  warm  themselves  by  a 
good  fire,  for  there  was  a  whole  sheep  on  the  spit  roaetiDg  for 
the  Ogre's  supper.  Just  as  they  were  beginning  to  get  warm, 
they  heard  two  or  three  loud  kuooks  at  the  door.  It  was  the 
Ogre  who  had  eome  home.  His  wife  immediately  made  the 
children  hide  under  the  bed,  and  went  to  open  the  door.  The 
Ogre  first  asked  if  his  supper  was  ready  and  if,  she  had  drawn 
the  wine,  and  with  that  he  sat  down  to  his  meal.  The  mutton 
was  all  but  raw,  but  he  liked  it  all  the  better  for  that.  He 
sniffed  right  and  left,  saying  that  he  smelt  fresh  meat.  "  It 
must  be  the  calf  I  have  just  skinned  that  you  smell,"  said  his 
wife.  "  I  smell  fresh  meat,  I  tell  you  once  more,"  replied  the 
Ogre,  looking  askance  at  his  wife ;  "  there  is  something  here 
that  I  don't  understiuul."  In  saying  tliese  words,  he  rose  from 
the  table  and  went  straight  totlie  bed — "Ah!"  he  exclaimed, 
"it  is  thus,  then,  thou  \vo\ildst  deceive  me,  cursed  woman!  I 
know  not  what  hinders  me  from  eating  thee  also !  It  is  well 
for  thee  that  thou  art  an  old  beast !  Here  is  some  game, 
which  comes  in  good  time  for  me  to  entertain  three  Ogres  of 
my  acquaintance  who  are  coming  to  see  me  in  a  day  or  two.'* 
He  dragged  them  from  under  the  bed  one  after  the  other. 
The  poor  children  fell  on  their  knees,  begging  mercy ;  but 
they  had  to  deal  with  the  most  cruel  of  all  the  Ogres,  and 
who,  far  from  feeling  pity  for  them,  devoured  them  ah-eady 
with  his  eyes,  and  said  to  his  wife  they  would  be  dainty  bits, 
when  she  had  made  a  good  sauce  for  them.  He  w^ent  to  fetch 
a  great  knife,  and  as  he  returned  to  the  poor  children,  he 
whetted  it  on  a  loner  stone  that  he  held  in  his  left  hand.  He 
had  already  seized  one,  when  his  wife  said  to  him,  "  What 
would  you  do  at  this  hour  of  the  night  ?  will  it  not  be  time 
enough  to-morrow?"  "Hold  thy  peace,"  replied  the  Ogre, 
"they  will  be  the  more  tender."  "But  you  have  already 
so  much  meat,"  returned  his  wife  ;  "  Here  is  a  calf,  two  sheep, 
and  half  a  pig."  "Thou  art  right,"  said  the  Ogre;  "give 
them  a  good  supper,  that  they  may  not  fall  away,  and  then 
put  them  to  bed.'*  The  good  woman  was  enchanted,  and 
brought  tliem  plenty  for  supper,  but  lliey  coiildn  t  eat,  they 
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were  so  paralysed  with  fright.  As  for  the  Ogre,  he  seated 
himself  to  driok  again,  delighted  to  think  he  had  such  a  treat 
in  store  for  his  friends.  He  drained  a  dozen  goblets  more  than 
usual,  which  affected  his  head  a  Uttle,  and  obliged  him  to  go 
to  bed. 

The  Ogre  had  seven  daughters  who  were  still  in  their 
infancy.  These  little  Ogresses  had  the  most  beautiful  com- 
plexions, in  consequence  of  their  eating  raw  flesh  like  their 
father ;  but  they  had  very  small,  round,  grey  eyes,  hooked 
noses,  and  very  large  mouths,  with  long  teeth,  exceedingly 
sharp,  and  wide  apart.  They  were  not  very  vicious  as  yet ; 
hut  they  promised  fairly  to  be  so,  for  they  already  began  to 
bite  little  children,  in  order  to  suck  their  blood.  They  had 
been  sent  to  bed  early,  and  were  all  seven  in  a  large  bed,  having 
each  a  crown  of  gold  on  her  head.  In  the  same  room  was 
another  bed  of  the  same  size.  It  was  in  this  bed  that  the 
Ogre's  wife  put  the  seven  little  boys  to  sleep,  after  which  she 
went  to  sleep  with  her  husband. 

Little  Thumbling,  who  had  remarked  that  the  Ogre's 
daughters  had  golden  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  who  feared 
that  the  Ogre  might  regret  that  he  had  not  killed  him  and 
his  brothers  that  evening,  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and,  taking  otl'  his  own  nightcap  and  those  of  his  brothers, 
went  very  softly  and  placed  them  on  the  heads  of  the  Ogre's 
seven  daughters,  after  having  taken  off  their  golden  crowns, 
which  he  put  on  his  brothers  and  himself,  in  order  that  the 
Ogre  might  mistake  them  for  his  daughters,  and  his  daughters 
for  the  boys  whose  throats  he  longed  to  cut. 

Matters  turned  out  exactly  as  he  anticipated,  for  the  Ogre 
awaking  at  midnight,  regretted  having  deferred  till  the 
morning  what  he  might  have  done  the  evening  before.  He 
therefore  jumped  suddenly  out  of  bed,  and  seizing  his  great 
knil'e,  "  Let  us  go,"  said  he,  and  see  how  our  young  rogues 
are  by  this  time;  we  wont  muke  two  bites  at  a  cherry.*' 
Therewith  he  stole  on  tiptoes  up  to  his  daughters*  bedroom, 
and  approached  the  bed  m  which  lay  the  little  boys,  who  were 
all  asleep  except  Thumbling,  who  was  dreadfuUy  frightened 
when  the  Ogre  placed  his  huid  upon  his  head  to  feel  it,  as  he 
had  m  turn  felt  those  of  all  his  brothers. 

The  Ogre,  who  felt  the  golden  crowns,  said,  ^  Truly,  I  was 
aboat  to  do  a  pretty  jobl  It's       I  must  have  dnuik  too 
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mnch  last  night."  He  then  went  to  the  bed  where  his 
daughters  slept,  and  having  felt  the  little  nightoi^  that 
belonged  to  the  boys.  "Aha!**  cried  he.  "Here  are  our 
young  wags !  Let  us  to  work  boldly  !'*  So  saying,  he  cut 
without  hesitation  the  throats  of  his  seven  daughters.  Well 
satisfied  with  this  exploit,  he  returned  and  stretched  himself 
beside  his  wife.  As  soon  as  Little  Thumbling  heard  the  Ogre 
snoring,  he  woke  his  brothers,  and  bade  them  dress  themselves 
quickly  and  follow  him.  They  went  down  softly  into  tho 
garden  and  jumped  over  the  wall.  They  ran  nearly  all  night 
long,  trembling  all  the  way,  and  not  iuxowing  whither  thej 
were  going. 

The  Ogre,  awaking  in  the  morning,  said  to  his  wife,  "  Get 
thee  up  stairs  and  dress  the  little  rogues  you  took  in  last 
night.*'  The  Ogress  was  astonished  at  the  kindness  of  her 
husband,  never  suspecting  the  sort  of  dressing  he  meant  her 
to  give  them,  and  fancying  he  ordered  her  to  go  and  put  on 
their  clothes  ;  she  went  up  stairs,  where  she  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  her  daughters  murdered  and  swimming  in  their 
blood.  The  first  thing  she  did  was  to  faint  (for  it  is  the  first 
thing  that  almost  all  women  do  in  similar  circumstances). 
The  Ogre,  fearing  that  his  wife  would  be  too  long  about  the 
job  he  had  given  her  to  do,  went  upstairs  to  help  her.  He  was 
not  less  surprised  than  his  wife,  when  he  beheld  this  frightful 
spectacle.  "  Hah !  what  have  I  done  ?'*  he  exclaimed.  "  The 
wretches  shall  pay  for  it,  and  instantly  !**  He  then  threw  a 
jugfull  of  water  in  his  wife's  face,  and  having  brought  her  to, 
said,  "  Quick !  give  me  my  seven-league  boots,  that  I  may  go 
and  catch  them.'*  He  set  out,  and  after  running  in  every 
direction,  came  at  last  upon  the  track  of  the  poor  children, 
who  were  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  their  father's 
house.  They  saw  the  Ogre  striding  from  hill  to  hill,  and  who 
stepped  over  rivers  as  easily  as  if  they  were  the  smallest  brooks. 
Little  Thumbling,  who  perceived  a  hollow  rock  close  by 
where  they  were,  hid  his  brothers  in  it,  and  crept  in  after 
them,  watching  all  the  while  the  progress  of  the  0*rre.  The 
Ogre,  feeUng  very  tired  with  his  long  journey  to  no  purpose 
(for  seven-league  boots  are  very  fatiguing  to  the  wearer),  was 
inclined  to  rest,  and  by  chance  sat  down  on  the  very  rock  in 
which  tilt  little  boys  had  concealed  themselves.  As  he  was 
^uite  Worn  out,  hu  had  not  rested  long  bulurc  he  fell  asleep, 
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and  began  to  snore  so  dreadfully  that  the  poor  children  were 
not  less  frightened  than  they  were  when  he  took  up  the  gzeat 

knife  to  cut  their  throats. 

Little  Thumbling  was  not  so  much  alarmed,  and  told  his 
brothers  to  run  quickly  into  the  house  while  the  0<^re  was 
sound  asleep,  and  not  to  be  uneasy  about  him.  They  took  his 
advice  and  sj)eedily  reached  home.  Little  Thumbliiiix  having 
approached  the  Ogre,  gently  pulled  off  his  boots,  and  put 
them  on  directly.  The  boots  were  very  large  and  very  long; 
but  as  thev  were  fairy  boots,  they  possessed  the  quality  of 
inereasitii^  or  diuiinisiiing  in  size  according  to  the  leg  of  the 
person  wlio  wore  them,  so  that  they  fitted  him  as  perfectly 
as  if  they  had  Injcii  made  for  him.  He  went  straight  to  the 
Ogre's  house,  where  he  found  his  wife  weeping  over  her  mur- 
dered daughters.  "  Your  hu.sband,"  said  Little  Thunibling  to 
her,  "  is  in  great  dani,^er,  for  he  has  been  seized  by  a  band  of 
robbers,  who  have  sworn  to  kill  him  if  he  does  not  give  them 
all  his  gold  and  silver.  At  the  moment  they  had  their  ds^gers 
at  his  throat  he  perceived  me,  and  entreated  me  to  come  and 
tell  you  the  situation  he  was  in,  and  bid  you  give  me  all  his 
ready  cash,  without  keeping  back  any  of  it,  as  otherwise  they 
will  kill  him  without  mercy.  As  time  pressed,  he  insisted  I 
should  take  his  seven-league  boots,  which  you  see  I  have  on, 
in  order  that  I  might  make  haste,  and  also  that  you  might  be 
sure  I  was  not  imposing  upon  you." 

The  good  woman,  very  much  alarmed,  immediately  gave 
him  all  the  money  she  could  find,  for  the  Ogre  was  not  a 
bad  husband  to  her,  although  he  eat  little  children.  Little 
Thumbling,  thus  laden  with  all  the  wealth  of  the  Ogre, 
hastened  back  to  his  father's  house,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  joy. 

There  are  many  persons  who  difTer  in  their  account  of  this 
part  of  the  story,  and  who  pretend  that  Little  Thumbling 
never  committed  this  robbery,  and  that  he  only  considered 
himself  justified  in  taking  the  Ogre's  seven-league  boots, 
because  he  used  them  expressly  to  run  alter  little  children. 
These  people  assert  that  they  have  heard  it  from  good  autho- 
rity, and  that  the}'-  have  even  eaten  and  drunk  in  the  Wood- 
cutter's house.  They  assure  us  that  when  Little  Thumbling 
had  pat  on  the  Ogre's  boots,  he  went  to  Court,  where  he  knew 
they  were  in  much  trouble  about  an  army  which  was  within 
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two  hundred  leagues  of  tlicm,arKl  anxious  to  learn  the  success 
of  a  battle  that  had  been  fought.  They  say  he  went  to  seek 
the  King,  and  told  him  that  if  he  desired  it,  he  would  bring 
him  back  news  of  the  army  before  the  end  of  the  day.  The 
King  promised  him  a  large  sum  of  money  if  he  did  so. 
Little  Thumbling  brought  news  that  very  evening,  and  this 
first  journey  having  made  him  known,  he  got  whatever  ho 
chose  to  ask ;  for  the  King  paid  most  liberally  for  taking  hia 
orders  to  the  army,  and  numberless  ladies  gave  him  anythini» 
he  chose  for  news  of  their  lovers,  and  they  were  his  best  cus- 
tomers. He  occasionally  met  with  some  wives  who  entrusted 
liim  with  letters  for  their  husbands,  but  they  paid  him  so 
poorly,  and  the  amount  was  altogether  so  trifling,  that  he  did 
not  condescend  to  put  down  amongst  his  receipts  what  he  got 
for  that  service.  After  he  had  been  a  courier  for  some  time, 
and  saved  a  great  deal  of  money,  he  returned  to  his  father, 
where  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  joy  of  his  family  at 
seeing  him  again.  He  made  them  all  comfortable.  He  bouglit 
newly-made  offices  for  his  father  and  his  brothers,  and  by 
these  means  established  them  all,  making  his  own  way  at 
Court  at  the  same  time. 

Often  if  tho  handsome  boy 

Made,  alone,  his  father's  joy ; 
'M'hile  the  tiuy,  timid  child 
Is  selected  or  reviled. 
Notwithstanding,  lOlDetiines  li* 
.  LivetfOC  aUttbApiop  tobe. 
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Ix  one  of  those  agreeable  cormtries  subject  to  the  Empire  of 
the  Fairies,  reigned  the  redoubtable  Danamo.  She  was 
learned  in  her  art,  cruel  in  her  deeds,  and  proud  of  the  honour 
of  being  descended  from  the  celebrated  Calypso,  whose  charms 
had  the  glory  and  the  power,  by  detaining  the  famous  Ulysses, 
to  triumph  over  the  prudence  of  the  conquerors  of  Troy. 

She  was  tall,  fierce-looking,  and  her  haughty  spirit  had 
with  much  difficulty  been  subjected  to  the  rigid  laws  of 
Hymen.  Love  had  never  been  able  to  reach  her  heart,  but 
the  idea  of  uniting  a  flourishing  kingdom  to  that  of  which 
she  Avas  Queen,  and  another  which  she  had  usurped,  had 
induced  her  to  many  an  old  monarch,  who  was  one  of  her 
neighbours. 

He  died  a  few  years  after  lils  marriage,  and  left  the  Queen 
with  one  daughter,  named  Azire.  She  was  exceedingly  ugly, 
but  did  not  appear  so  in  the  eyes  of  Danamo,  who  thought 
her  charming,  perhaps  because  she  was  the  very  image  of 
herself.  She  was  heiress  also  to  three  kingdoms,  a  circum- 
stance which  softened  down  many  defects,  and  her  hand  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  all  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the 
adjacent  provinces.  Their  eagerness,  joined  to  the  blind 
affection  of  Danamo,  rendered  her  vanity  insupportable.  She 
was  ardently  besought — she  must,  therefore,  be  w^orthy  of 
such  solicitation.  It  was  thus  that  the  Fairy  and  the  Prin- 
cess reasoned  in  their  own  minds,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
deceiving  themselves.  Meanwhile,  Danamo  thought  only  of 
rendering  the  happiness  of  the  Princess  as  perfect  as  she 
considered  was  her  due,  and,  with  this  object,  brought  up  in 
her  palace  a  young  PrincCi  the  son  of  her  brother. 
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His  name  was  Parcin  Parcinet.  He  had  a  noble  bearing,  a 
graceful  figure,  a  profusion  of  licautiful  fair  hair.  Love  might 
have  been  jealous  of  his  power,  for  that  deity  had  never, 
amongst  his  golden-pointed  arrows,  any  so  certain  to  triumph 
irresistibly  over  hearts  as  the  fine  eyes  of  Parcin  Parcinet. 
He  could  do  everything  well  that  he  chose  to  undertake — 
danced  and  sang  to  perfection,  and  bore  off  all  the  prizes  in 
the  tournament  whenever  he  took  the  trouble  to  contend  for 
them. 

This  young  Prince  was  the  delight  of  the  Court,  and 
Danamo,  who  liad  her  motives  for  it,  made  no  objection  to 
the  homage  and  admiration  which  he  received. 

The  King  who  was  the  father  of  Parcinet  was  the  Fairy's 
brother.  She  declared  war  against  him  without  even  seeking 
for  a  reason.  The  King  fought  valiantly,  at  the  head  of  his 
troops ;  but  what  could  any  army  effect  against  the  power  of 
so  skilful  a  Fairy  as  Danamo  ?  She  allowed  the  victory  to 
remain  in  dovibt  only  long  enough  for  her  unfortunate  brother 
to  fall  in  the  combat.  As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  she  dispersed 
all  her  enemies  with  one  stroke  of  her  wand,  and  made  herself 
mistress  of  the  kingdom. 

Parcin  Parcinet  was  at  that  time  still  in  his  cradle.  They 
brought  him  to  Danamo.  It  would  have  been  in  vain  to 
attempt  hiding  him  from  a  Fairy.  He  already  displayed 
those  seductive  graces  which  win  the  heart.  Danamo 
caressed  him,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  took  him  with  her 
to  her  own  dominioiia. 

The  Prince  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  the 
Fairy,  dearous  at  length  of  executing  the  designs  which  she 
had  so  many  years  contemplated,  resolTcd  to  many  Parcin 
Parcinet  to  the  Princess,  her  daughter.  She  never  for 
moment  douhted  the  infinite  delight  which  that  young  Prince, 
bom  to  a  throne,  and  condemned  hy  misfortune  to  remain  a 
subject,  would  feel  at  becoming  in  one  day  the  sovereign  of 
three  kinffdoms.  She  sent  for  the  Princess,  and  revealed  to 
her  the  choice  she  had^  made  of  a  husband  for  her.  The 
Princess  listened  to  this  disclosure  with  an  emotion  which 
caused  the  Fairy  to  believe  that  thb  resolution  in  favour  of 
Parcin  Parcinet  was  not  agreeable  to  her  daughter.  I  see 
clearly,"  she  said  to  her,  as  she  perceived  her  agitatioa 
increasing,  **  that  thou  hast  much  more  ambition,  and  wouldat 
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unite  with  thine  own  empire  that  of  one  of  those  kings  who 
have  so  often  proposed  for  thee;  hut  where  is  the  King  whom 
Farcin  Parcinet  cannot  conquer?  In  courage  he  surpasses 
*  them  all.  The  subjects  of  so  perfect  a  prince  might  one  day 
rebel  in  his  favour.  In  giving  thee  to  him  I  secure  to  thee 
the  possession  of  his  kingdom.'  As  to  his  person,  it  is  un* 
necessary  to  speak — thou  knowest  that  the  proudest  beauties 
have  not  been  able  to  resist  his  charms."  The  Princess, 
suddenly  flinging  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Fairy,  interrupted 
her  discourse,  and  confessed  to  her  that  her  heart  had  not 
been  able  to  defy  the  young  victor,  famous  for  so  many 
conquests,  "But,"  added  she,  blushing,  "I  have  given  a 
thousand  proofs  of  my  affection  to  the  insensible  Parcin 
Parcinet,  and  he  has  received  them  with  a  coldness  which 
distracts  me."  "  'Tis  because  he  dares  ndt  raise  his  thoughts 
so  high  as  thee,"  replied  the  haughty  Fairy.  "  He  fearsi  no 
doubt,  to  offend  me,  and  I  appreciate  his  respect." 

This  flattering  idea  was  too  agreeable  to  the  inclination 
and  the  vanity  of  the  Princess  for  her  not  to  be  persuaded  of 
its  truth.  The  Fairy  ended  by  sending  for  Parcin  Parcinet. 
He  came,  and  found  her  in  a  magnificent  cabinet,  where  she 
awaited  him  with  the  Princess,  her  daughter.  "  Call  all  thy 
courage  to  thy  assistance,"  said  she  to  him  as  soon  as  he 
appeared — "not  to  support  atiiiction,  but  to  prevent  being 
overcome  by  thy  good  fortune.  Thou  art  called  to  a  throne, 
Parcin  Parcinet,  and  to  crown  thy  happiness,  thou  wilt  mount 
that  throne  by  espousing  my  daughter."  "  I,  Madam  !"  ex- 
claimed the  young  Prince,  with  an  astonishment  in  which  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  joy  had  no  share,  "  1  espouse  the 
Princess,"  continued  he,  retreating  a  few  paces.  "  Hah  !  what 
deity  is  meddling  with  my  fate  ?  Why  does  he  not  leave 
the  care  of  it  to  the  only  one  from  whom  I  implore  as- 
sistance ?'* 

These  words  were  uttered  by  the  Prince  with  a  veliemence 
in  which  his  heart  took  too  much  part  to  allow  it  to  be  con- 
trolled by  his  prudence.  The  Fairy  imagined  that  the 
unhoped-ibr  happiness  had  driven  Parcin  Parcinet  out  of  his 
wits ;  but  the  Princess  loved  him,  and  love  sometimes  renders 
lovers  more  keen  sighted  than  even  wisdom.  "  From  what 
deity,  Parcin  Parcinet,"  said  she  to  him  with  emotion,  "  do 
you  implore  assistance  so  fondly  ?    I  ieei  too  deeply  that  I 
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have  no  share  in  the  prayers  you  address  to  him."  The 
young  Prince,  who  had  had  time  to  recover  from  his  first 
eurprise,  and  who  was  conscious  of  the  imprudence  he  had 
comnutted,  summoned  his  brain  to  the  assistance  of  his  heart. 
He  answered  the  Princess  with  more  gallantry  than  she  had 
hoped  for,  and  thanked  the  Fairy  with  an  air  of  diirnity  that 
sufficiently  proved  him  to  be  worthy  not  only  of  the  empire 
that  was  offered  him,  but  of  that  of  the  whole  world. 

Danamo  and  her  proud  daughter  were  satisfied  with  his 
expressions,  and  they  settled  everything  before  they  left  the 
apartment,  the  Fairy  deferring  the  wedding-day  a  short  time, 
only  to  give  opportunity  to  idl  her  Court  to  prepare  for  this 
grand  solemnity. 

The  news  of  the  marriage  of  Parcin  Parcinet  and  Azire 
was  spread  throughout  the  Palace  the  moment  they  had 
•quitted  the  Queen's  cabinet.  Crowds  came  to  congratulate 
the  Prince.  However  unamiable  the  Princess,  it  w^^s  to 
high  fortune  she  conducted  him.  Parcin  Parcinet  received 
all  these  honours  with  an  air  of  indifference,  which  surprised 
his  new  subjects  the  more,  for  that  they  detected  beneath  it 
extreme  affliction  and  anxiety.  He  was  compelled,  however, 
to  endure  for  the  rest  of  the  day  the  eager  homage  of  the 
whole  Coui't,  and  the  ceaseless  demonstrations  of  affection 
lavished  upon  him  by  Azire. 

What  a  situation  for  a  young  Prince,  a  prey  to  the  keenest 
anguish.  Night  seemed  to  him  to  have  delayed  its  return  a 
thousand  times  longer  than  usual.  The  impatient  Parcin 
Parcinet  prayed  for  its  arrival.  It  came  at  length.  He 
quitted  precipitately  the  place  in  which  he  had  suifered  so 
much.  He  retired  to  his  own  apartments,  and,  having  dis- 
missed his  attendants,  opened  a  door  which  led  into  the 
Palace  Gardens,  and  hurried  thi'uugh  them,  followed  only  by 
a  young  slave. 

A  beautiful,  but  not  very  extensive,  river  ran  at  the  end  of 
the  gardens,  and  sepai-ated  from  the  magnificent  Palace  of  the 
Fairy  a  little  Chateau,  flanked  by  four  towers,  and  surrounded 
by  a  tolerably  deep  moat,  which  was  filled  by  the  river  afore- 
ittd.  It  was  to  this  fatal  spot  that  the  vows  and  sighs  of 
Faroin  Famnet  were  incessantly  wafted. 

What  a  miracle  was  confined  in  it !  Danamo  had  the  trei^ 
iuie  earefuUy  guarded  within  it.   It  was  a  young  Prineessj 
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the  (laughter  of  her  sister,  who,  dying,  had  confided  her  to 
the  charge  of  the  Fairy.  Her  beauty,  worthy  the  adiiuration 
of  the  uuiverse,  appeared  too  dangerous  to  JDanaino  to  allow 
her  to  he  seen  by  the  side  of  Azire.  Permission  was  occa- 
sionally accorded  to  the  charming  irolite  (so  was  she  named), 
to  come  to  the  Palace,  to  visit  the  Fairy  and  the  Princess  her 
daughter,  but  she  had  never  been  allowed  to  appear  in  public. 
Her  dawning  beauties  were  unknown  to  the  world,  but  there 
was  one  who  was  not  ignorant  of  them.  They  had  met  the 
eyes  of  Parcin  Pareinet  one  day  at  the  apartments  of  the 
Princess  Azire,  and  he  had  adored  Irolite  from  the  moment 
that  he  had  seen  her.  Their  near  relationship  afforded  no 
privilege  to  that  young  Prince ;  from  the  time  Irolite  ceased 
to  be  au  iufaut  the  pitiless  Danamo  auiiered  uo  one  to  behol4 
her. 

Nevertheless  Parcin  Parcinet  burned  with  a  flame  as  ardent 
as  such  charms  as  Irolite's  could  not  fail  to  kindle.  She  was 
just  fourteen.  Her  beauty  was  perfect.  Her  hair  was  of  a 
charming  colour.  Without  being  decidedly  dark  or  fair,  her 
complexion  luid  all  the  freshness  of  spring.  Her  mouth  was 
lovely,  her  teeth  admirable,  her  smile  fascinating.  She  had 
large  hazel  eyes,  sparkling  and  tender,  and  her  glances  ap- 
peared to  say  a  thousaiid  things  which  her  young  heart  was 
ignorant  of. 

She  had  been  broucfht  up  in  complete  solitude.  Xear  as 
was  the  Palace  of  the  Fairy  to  tlie  Chateau  in  which  she  dwelt, 
she  saw  no  more  persons  than  she  might  have  seen  in  the 
midst  of  deserts.  Danamo's  orders  to  this  etfect  were  strictly 
followed.  The  lovely  Irolite  passed  her  days  amongst  the 
women  appointed  to  attend  her.  They  were  few  in  number, 
but  little  ae  were  the  advantages  to  be  gained  jm  so  solitary 
and  oiroumscribed  a  Conit,  Fame^  which  feaved  not  Panamo, 
published  such  wonders  of  this  young  Princess,  that  ladies  of 
the  highest  rank  were  eager  to  shure  the  seelusion  of  the 
.TOuthM  Irolite.  Her  appearance  confirmed  all  that  Fame 
had  reported.  They  were  always  finding  some  new  charm  to 
admire  in  her, 

A  governess  of  great  intelligence  and  prudence,  formerly  . 
^attached  to  the  Fjmom  who  was  the  mother  of  Irolite,  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  with  her,  and  frequently  bewailed  th^ 
,rigoaN>U8  conduct  of  Panamo.  towards  her  young  mistress. 
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Her  name  was  Maiuu  Her  desire  to  restore  the  Princess  t6 
the  liberty  she  was  entitled  to  enjoy,  and  the  position  she 
was  born  to  occupy,  had  indaced  her  to  favoiir  the  love  of 
Parcin  Parcinet.  It  was  now  thiee  years  since  he  had  con- 
trived to  introduce  himself  one  evening  into  the  Chateau  in 
the  dress  of  a  slave.  He  found  Irolite  in  the  garden,  and 
declared  his  passion  for  her.  She  was  then  but  a  charming 
child.  She  loved  Parcin  Parcinet  as  if  he  had  been  her 
brother,  and  could  not  then  comprehend  the  existence  of  any 
warmer  attachment.  Mana,  who  was  rarely  absent  from  the 
side  of  Irolite,  surprised  the  young  IVince  in  the  garden  ;  he 
avowed  to  her  his  love  for  the  Princess,  and  the  determination 
he  had  formed  to  perish,  or  to  restore  her  one  day  to  liberty, 
and  then  to  seek,  by  a  personal  appeal  to  his  former  subjects, 
a  glorious  means  of  revenging  himself  on  Danamo,  and  of 
placing  Irolite  upon  the  throne. 

The  noble  qualities  which  were  daily  developed  in  tlie 
nature  of  Parcin  Parcinet,  might  have  rendered  probable  his 
success  in  still  more  difficult  undertakings,  and  it  was  also  the 
only  hope  of  rescue  which  offered  itself  to  Irolite.  Mana 
allowed  him  to  visit  the  Chateau  occasionally  after  nightfall. 
He  saw  Irolite  only  in  her  presence,  but  he  spoke  to  her  of 
his  love,  and  never  ceased  endeavouring,  by  tender  words  and 
devotefl  attentions,  to  inspire  her  with  a  passion  as  ardent  as 
his  own.  For  three  years  Parcin  Parcinet  had  been  occupied 
solely  with  this  passion.  Nearly  every  night  he  visited  the 
Chateau  of  his  Princess,  and  all  his  days  he  passed  in  thinking 
of  her.  We  left  him  on  his  road  through  Danamo's  gardens, 
followed  by  a  slave,  and  absorbed  in  the  despair  to  which  the 
determination  of  the  Fairy  had  reduced  him.  He  reached 
the  river's  bank :  a  little  gilded  boat,  moored  to  the  shore,  in 
which  Azire  sometimes  enjoyed  an  excursion  on  the  water, 
enabled  the  enamoured  Prince  to  cross  the  stream.  The  slave 
rowed  him  over,  and  as  soon  as  Parcin  Parcinet  had  ascended 
the  silken  ladder  which  was  thrown  to  him  from  a  little  ter- 
race that  extended  along  the  entire  front  of  the  Chateau,  the 
l.iithful  servant  rowed  the  boat  back  to  its  mooring-place,  and 
remained  with  it  there  until  a  signal  was  made  to  him  by  his 
master.  This  was  the  waving,  for  a  few  minutes,  of  a  lighted 
flambeau  on  the  terrace. 

'    This  evening  the  Prince  tuuk  his  ui>uul  route,  the  silken 
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ladder  was  tlirown  to  him»  and  he  reaohed,  without  any 
obstacle,  the  apartment  of  the  youthful  Irolite.  He  found 
her  stretched  on  a  couch,  and  bathed  in  team.  How  beauti- 
ful did  slie  appear  to  him  in  her  afHiction.  Her  channB  had 
never  before  affected  the  young  Prince  so  deeply. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  Frincess  ?'*  asked  he,  flinging 
himself  on  his  knees  before  the  couch  on  which  she  lay. 

What  can  have  caused  these  precious  tears  to  flow  ?  Alas  i** 
he  continued,  sighing/' have  I  still  more  misfortunes  to  learn 
here?"    The  young  lovers  mingled  their  tears  and  sighs,  and 
were  forced  to  give  full  vent  to  their  sorrow  before  they  could 
find  words  to  declare  its  cause.    At  length  the  young  Prince 
entreated  Irolite  to  tell  him  what  new  severity  the  Fairy  had 
treated  her  with.    "She  would  compel  you  to  marry  Azire,'* 
replied  the  beautiful  Irolite,  blushing;  "which  of  all  her 
cruelties  could  cause  me  so  much  agony  ?**    "  Ah !  my  dear 
Princess,"  exclaimed  the  Prince,  "you  fear  I  shall  marry 
Azire !    My  lot  is  a  thousand  times  more  happy  than  I  could 
have  imagined  it  1"    "  Can  you  exult  in  your  destiny,"  sadly 
rejoined  the  Princess,  "  when  it  threatens  to  separate  us  ?  I 
cannot  express  to  you  the  tortures  that  I  suffer  from  this 
fear !    Ah,  Parcin  Parcinet,  you  were  right !    The  love  I  bear 
vou  is  far  different  from  tb;it  I  slionid  foel  for  a  brother!" 
The  enamoured  Prince  blessed  Fortune  fur  her  severities  ;  never 
before  had  the  young  heart  of  Irolite  appeared  to  him  truly 
touched  bv  love,  and  now  he  could  no  longer  doubt  having 
inspired  her  with  a  passion  as  tender  as  his  own.  This 
unlooked-for  happiness  renewed  all  his  hopes.    "No!"  he 
exclaimed  with  rapture  ;  "  I  no  longer  despair  of  overcoming 
our  diflBculties,  since  I  am  convinced  of  your  aflection.  Let 
us  fly,  my  Princess.    Let  us  escape  from  the  ftirv  of  Danamo 
and  her  hateful  daughter.    Let  us  seek  a  home  more  favour- 
able to  the  indulgence  of  that  love,  in  which  alone  consists  our 
happiness!"    "  How!"  rejoined  the  young  Princess  with  asto- 
nishment.  "  Depart  with  you  !   And  what  would  all  the  king- 
dom say  of  my  flight  ?"    "  Away  with  such  idle  fears,  beautiful 
Irolite,"  interrupted  the  impatient  Parcin  Parcinet,  "every- 
thing urges  us  to  quit  this  spot.    Let  us  hasten — "  "But 
whither?"  asked  the  prudent  Mana,  who  had  been  present 
during  the  entire  interview,  and  wlio,  less  pre-occupied  than 
these  young  lovers^  foresaw  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
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their  flight.  "  I  have  plans  which  I  will  lay  before  you,*' 
ftnewered  Farcin  Parcinet;  "but  how  did  you  become  so 
BOOH  acquainted  here  with  the  news  of  the  Fairy's  Court  ?*' 
"One  of  my  relatives^"  replied  Mana,  "wrote  to  me  the 
instant  that  the  rumour  was  circulated  through  the  Palace, 
and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  infoim  the  Princess."  "  What 
have  I  not  suffered  since  that  moment!"  said  the  lovely 
Irolite,  "No,  Pannn  Parcinet,  I  cannot  live  without  you!" 
The  young  Prince,  in  a  transport  of  love,  and  enchanted  by 
these  words,  imprinted  on  the  beautiful  hand  of  Irolite  a 
passionate  and  tender  kiss,  which  had  all  the  charms  of  a  first 
and  precious  favour.  The  day  began  to  dawn,  and  warned 
Parcinet,  too  soon,  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  retire.  He 
promised  the  Princess  he  would  return  the  followiiif^  night  to 
reveal  his  plans  for  their  escape.  He  found  his  faithful  slave 
in  waiting  with  the  boat,  and  returned  to  his  apartments. 
He  was  enraptured  with  the  delight  of  being  beloved  by  the 
fair  Irolite,  and  agitated  by  the  obstacles  which  he  clearly 
perceived  would  have  to  be  surmounted,  sleep  could  neither 
calm  his  anxiety,  nor  make  him  ior  one  moment  forget  his 
happiness. 

The  morning  sun  had  scarcely  lighted  his  chamber,  when 
a  dwarf  ]iresented  him  with  a  ma^niificent  scarf  from  the 
Princess  Azire,  who  in  a  note,  more  tender  than  Parcin  Par- 
cinet would  have  desire<l,  entreated  him  to  wear  it  constantly 
from  that  moment.  He  returned  an  answer  which  it  em- 
barrassed him  much  to  compose ;  but  Irolite  was  to  be 
rescued,  and  what  constraint  would  he  not  have  himself 
endured  to  restore  her  to  liberty.  He  had  no  sooner  dis- 
missed the  dwarf  than  a  giant  arrived  to  present  him,  from 
Danamo,  wnth  a  sabre  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  hilt 
was  formed  by  a  single  stone,  more  brilliant  than  a  diamond, 
and  which  emitted  so  dazzling  a  lustre  that  it  would  light 
the  way  by  night.  Upon  its  blade  were  engraven  these 
words— 

"  For  the  hand  of  a  conqueror," 

Parcin  Parcinet  was  pleased  with  this  present.  He  went 
to  thank  the  Fairy  for  it,  and  entered  her  apartment,  wearing 
the  marvellous  sabre  she  had  sent  him,  and  the  beautiful 
scarf  he  had  received  from  Azii  e.    The  assurance  of  Irolite's 
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aflfection  for  him  had  relieved  him  from  all  anxiety,  and  filled 
his  bosom  with  that  gentle  and  perfect  happiness  which  is 
born  of  mutual  love.  An  air  of  joy  was  apparent  in  all  his 
actions.  Azire  attributed  it  to  the  effect  of  her  own  charms, 
and  the  Fairy  to  satistied  ambition.  The  day  passed  in  enter- 
tainments which  could  not  diminish  the  insupportable  length 
of  it  to  Parciu  Parcinet.  In  the  evenim^  they  walked  in  the 
Palace  gardens,  and  were  rowed  on  that  very  river  with  which 
the  Prince  was  so  well  acquainted.  His  heart  beat  quickly  as 
he  stepped  into  that  little  boat.  What  a  difference  between 
the  pleasure  to  which  it  was  accustomed  to  bear  him,  and  the 
4reaiy  dulness  of  his  present  position.  Parcin  Parcinet  could 
not  help  casting  frequent  glances  towards  the  dwelling  of  the 
charming  Iiolite.  She  did  not  make  her  appearance  upon  the 
tenaee  of  the  ChKieaiiy  for  there  was  an  express  order  thali 
she  was  not  to  he  permitted  to  leave  her  chamher ,  whenever 
the  Fairy  or  Axire  was  on  the  water.  The  latter,  who  uanowlj' 
watched  all  the  Prince's  actions,  ohaerved  that  he  often  looked 
in  that  direction.  What  are  you  gazing  at,  Prince?**  said 
she.  "  Amidst  all  the  honours  that  surround  you,  is  the  prison 
of  I«olite  deserving  so  much  attention  T*  Yes,  Madam,** 
replied  the  Prince,  very  imprudently,  "  I  feel  for  those  wha 
have  not  drawn  on  themselves  hy  their  own  misconduct  the 
misfortunes  they  endure.**  '*You  are  too  compassionate,** 
replied  Anre^  contemptuously;  hut  to  relieve  your  anxiety,'* 
added  she,  lowering  her  voice,  I  can  inform  vou  that  IroUte 
will  not  long  continue  a  prisoner.**  ^  And  what  is  to  hecome 
of  her,  then?"  hastily  inquired  the  yoimg  Prince.  "The 
Queen  will  marry  her  in  a  few  dayi  to  Prince  Ormond,'* 
answered  Azire.  He  is,  as  you  know,  a  kinsman  of  ours ; 
and,  agreeable  to  the  Queen's  intentions,  the  day  after  the 
nuptials  he  will  conduct  Irolite  to  one  of  his  fortresses,  from 
whence  she  wUl  never  return  to  the  Court.'*  "  How  1"  ex- 
claimed Parcin  Parcinet,  with  extraordinary  emotion ;  "  will 
the  Queen  bestow  that  beautiful  Princess  on  so  firightful  a 
Prince,  and  whose  vices  exceed  6ven  his  ugliness  ?  What 
cruelty!" — ^The  latter  word  escaped  his  lips  despite  himself :. 
but  he  could  no  longer  be  Mse  to  his  courage  and  his  heart. 
'^Methiuks  it  is  not  for  you,  Parcin  Parcinet,"  retorted 
Asire,  haughtily,  to  complain  of  the  cruelties  of  Panamo." 
TUs  converaatkm  would,  &o  doubt,  have  been  carried  toa 
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far  for  the  young  Frinee,  whose  safety  lay  in  du^olaiion ; 
when,  fortunately  for  Farcin  Parcinet,  some  of  the  ladies  in 
waiting  on  Asiie  appcoaehed  her,  and  a  moment  afterwards 
the  Fairy  having  appeared  on  the  hank  of  the  river,  Azire 
signified*  her  desire  to  rejoin  her.  On  landing,  Fansin  Farcinet 
pretended  indispoation  m  order  to  ohtain  at  least  the  Itherfy 
of  lamenting  alone  his  new  misfortunes. 

The  Fairy,  and  more  particularly  Azire,  testified  great 
anziefy  respecting  his  illness.  He  returned  to  his  own  apart- 
ments. There  he  indulged  in  a  thousand  complaints  against 
destiny  for  the  ills  it  threatened  to  inflict  on  the  charming 
Irolite,  abandoned  himself  to  all  his  grief  and  all  his  passion, 
and  beginning  at  length  to  seek  consolation  for  sufferings  so 
agonizing  to  a  fiuthftu  lover,  wrote  a  letter  full  of  the  most 
moving  phrases  that  his  affecHon  could  dictate,  to  one  of  his 
Aunts,  who  was  a  Fairy  as  weU  as  Danamo,  but  who  found  as 
much  pleasure  in  befriending  the  unfortunate  as  Danamo  did 
in  making  them  miserable.  Her  name  was  Favourable.  The 
Frince  explained  to  her  the  miel  situation  to  which  love  and 
fate  had  reduced  him,  and  not  being  able  to  absent  himself  « 
from  the  Court  of  Danamo  without  betraying  the  design  he 
had  formed,  he  sent  his  faithful  slave  with  the  letter  to 
Favourable.  When  every  one  had  retired  to  rest,  he  left  hb 
apartment  as  usual,  crossed  the  gardens  alone,  and  stepping 
into  the  little  boat,  took  up  one  of  the  oars  without  knowing 
whether  or  not  he  could  manage  to  use  it :  but  what  cannot 
love  teach  his  votaries  ?  He  can  instruct  them  in  much  more 
difficult  matters.  He  enabled  Farcin  Farcinet  to  row  with  as 
much  skill  [ir.rl  rapidity  as  the  most  expert  waterman.  He 
entered  the  Chateau,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  no  one 
but  the  prudent  Mana,  weeping  bitterly  in  the  Princess*a 
chamber.  "What  afflicts  you,  Mana?"  asked  the  Prince, 
eagerly ;  "  and  where  is  my  diear  Irolite  ?"  '*  Alas !  my  Lord," 
replied  Mana,  she  is  no  longer  here.  A  troop  of  the  Queen  *s 
Guards,  and  some  women,  in  whonr  she  apparently  confides, 
removed  the  Princess  from  the  Castle  about  thxee  or  £»mr 
hours  ago.** 

Parcin  Parcinet  heard  not  the  last  of  these  sad  words.  He 
had  sunk  insensible  on  the  ground  the  instant  he  learned  the 
departure  of  the  Princess.  Mana,  with  great  difficulfyi 
restored  him  to  oonsoiousness*  Bjs  recovered  from  his  swoon 
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only  to  give  way  to  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  fury.  He  drew  a 
small  dagger  from  his  girdle,  aiid  bad  pierced  his  heart,  if  the 
pradent  Mana,  dragging  back  his  arm  as  best  she  could,  and 
iklling  at  the  same  time  on  her  knees,  had  not  exclaimed— 
"  How,  my  Lord !  would  you  abandon  Irolite  ?  Live  to  save 
her  from  the  wrath  of  Danamo.  Alas !  without  you,  how  will 
she  find  protection  from  the  Fairy's  cruelty  ?'*  These  words 
suspended  for  a  moment  the  despair  of  the  wretched  Prince. 
"Alas!"  replied  he,  sheddins:  tears,  which  all  his  coura<^'"e 
could  not  restrain,  whither  have  they  borne  my  Princess  ? 
Yes.  Mana!  I  will  live  to  enjoy  at  least  the  sad  satisfaction 
ol  dying  in  her  defence,  and  in  avenging  her  on  her  enemies  !** 
Alter  these  words,  Mana  conjured  him  to  quit  the  fatal 
building  to  avoid  fresh  misfortunes.  "  Hasten,  Prince,"  said 
she  to  him  ;  "  how  know  we  that  the  Fairy  has  not  here  some 
spy  ready  to  acquaint  her  with  everything  that  passes  within 
these  walls  ?  Be  careful  of  a  life  so  dear  to  the  l*rincess  whom 
you  adore.  I  will  let  you  know  all  that  I  can  contrive  to 
learn  respecting  her." 

The  Prince  departed  after  this  promise,  and  regained 
his  chamber,  oppressed  with  all  the  grief  which  so  tender 
and  so  luckless  a  passion  could  inspire.  He  ])assed  the  night 
on  a  couch  on  which  he  had  thrown  himself  on  entering  the 
room.  Daybreak  surprised  him  there:  and  the  morning  was 
advanoed  some  hours,  when  he  heard  a  noise  at  his  chamber 
door.  He  ran  to  it  with  the  eager  impatience  which  we  feel 
when  we  await  tidings  in  which  the  heart  is  deeply  interested. 
He  found  his  people  conducting  to  him,  a  man  who  desired  to 
speak  with  him  instantly.  He  recognised  the  messenger  as 
one  of  Mana's  relations,  who  placed  in  the  hand  of  Parcin 
rurcinet  a  letter  which  he  took  with  him  into  his  cabinet  to 
read,  in  order  to  conceal  the  emotion  its  receipt  excited  in 
him.  He  opened  it  hastily,  having  observed  it  wa;B  in  Mana  s 
handwriting,  and  found  these  \vords  : — 

"  Mana,  to  the  greatest  Prince  in  the  world.  Be  comforted, 
toy  Lord ;  our  Princess  is  in  sal'ety,  if  such  an  expression  be 
allowable,  so  long  as  she  is  subjected  to  the  power  of  her 
enemy.  She  requested  Danamo  to  permit  my  attendance  on 
her,  and  the  Fairy  consented  that  1  should  rejoin  her.  She 
it  confined  in  the  Palace.  Yesterday  evening  the  Queex. 
Wsed  her  to  be  brought  into  her  cabinet,  ordered  her  to  look 
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upon  Prince  Ormond  as  one  who  would  be  in  a  few  days  her 
husband,  and  presented  to  her  that  Prince  so  unworthy  of 
being  your  rival.  The  Princess  was  so  distressed  that  she 
could  answer  the  Queen  only  by  tears.  They  have  not  yet 
cea;<ed  to  How.  It  is  lor  you,  my  Lord,  to  find,  if  possible, 
Bome  means  of  escape  from  the  impending  calamity." 

At  the  toot  of  the  letter  were  the  following  lines,  written 
with  a  trembling  hand,  and  some  of  the  words  being  nearly 
effaced.  *'  How  I  pity  you,  my  dear  Prince ;  your  sufferings 
are  more  terrible  to  me  than  my  own.  1  spare  your  feelings 
the  recital  of  what  I  have  endured  since  yesterday.  Why 
was  I  born  to  disturb  your  peace  ?  Alas !  had  you  never 
known  me,  perhaps  you  might  have  been  happy." 

AfVTiat  mingled  emotions  of  joy  and  grief  agitated  the  heart 
of  the  young  Prince  in  reading  this  postscript.  What  kisses 
did  lie  not  imprint  on  this  precious  token  of  the  love  of  the 
divine  Irolite  !  He  was  so  excited  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
diliiculty  in  the  world  that  he  succeeded  in  writing  a  coherent 
answer.  He  thanked  the  prudent  Mana ;  lie  informed  the 
Princess  of  the  assistance  he  expected  from  the  Fairy  Favour- 
able ;  and  what  did  he  not  say  to  her  of  his  grief  or  his  love  ! 
He  then  took  the  letter  to  Mana*s  kinsman,  and  presented 
him  with  a  clasp  set  with  jewels  of  inestimable  beauty  and 
value,  as  an  earnest  of  the  reward  he  had  deserved,  for  the 
pleasure  he  had  given  him.  Maua*s  kinsman  had  scarcely 
departed,  when  the  Queen  and  Princess  Azire  sent  to  enquire 
how  the  Prince  had  passed  the  night.  It  was  easily  seen  bj* 
hb  countenance  that  he  was  not  well.  He  was  entreated  to 
letum  to  his  bed,  and  as  he  felt  he  ihould  be  under  leie 
restraint  theve  than  in  the  company  of  the  Fttxy,  he  consented 
to  do  so. 

After  dinner,  the  Queen  came  to  see  him,  and  spoke  to  him 
of  the  marriage  of  Irolite  and  Prince  Ormond  as  of  a  matter 
she  had  decided  upon.  Pardn  Pareinet,  who  had  at  lenstk 
made  up  his  mind  to  control  himsdtf,  so  as  not  to  awaSen 
suspicions  which  might  frustrate  his  designs,  pretended  te 
approve  of  the  Fairy's  intentions,  and  only  requested  her  to 
await  his  perfect  recovery,  as  it  was  lus  wish  to  be  present  at 
the  festivities  which  would  take  place  on  the  occasion  of  these 
grand  nuptials.  The  Fairy  and  Azire,  who  were  in  deqiair 
about  his  illnessi  promised  him  everythlDg  he  desired ;  and 
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Parcin  Parcinet  thus  retarded,  for  some  days  at  least,  the 
threatened  marriage  of  Trolite.  His  conversation  with  Azire, 
when  on  the  water  with  her,  had  hastened  the  approach  of 
that  rnii^fortune  to  the  beautiful  Princess  he  loved  so  tenderly. 
Azire  had  r<  kted  to  the  Queen  the  words  of  Parcin  Parcinet, 
and  the  pity  he  had  expressed  for  Irolite.  The  Queen,  who 
never  yiaused  in  the  execution  of  what  she  had  determined  on, 
sent  that  very  evening  for  Irolite,  and  decided,  in  conjunction 
with  Azire,  that  the  marriage  of  the  former  should  imme- 
diately take  place,  and  that  her  departure  should  be  expedited 
before  Parcin  Parcinet  was  established  in  the  higher  authority 
his  match  with  Azire  would  invest  him  with.  Before  ten  days 
had  expired,  however,  the  Prince's  faithful  slave  returned  from 
his  mission.  With  what  delight  did  the  Prince  discover  in 
the  letter  Favourable  had  written  to  him,  the  proofs  of  her 
compassion  and  of  her  friendship  for  him  and  for  Irolite.  vSbe 
sent  him  a  ring  made  of  four  separate  metals,  gold,  silver, 
brass,  and  iron.  This  ring  had  the  power  to  save  him  four 
times  from  the  persecution  of  the  cniel  Danamo,  and  Favour- 
able assured  the  Prince  that  the  Fairv  would  not  order  him 

ft-' 

to  be  pursued  more  often  than  that  ring  was  able  to  protect 
him.  These  good  tidings  restored  the  Prince  to  health,  and 
lie  sent  with  all  speed  for  Mana's  kinsman.  He  entrusted 
him  with  a  letter  for  Irolite,  informing  her  of  the  success 
they  might  hope  for.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The 
Queen  had  determined  the  wedding  of  Irolite  should  take 
pliice  in  three  days.  That  evening  there  was  to  be  a  ball 
given  by  the  Princess  Azire.  Irolite  was  to  be  present. 
Parcin  Parcinet  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  appearing  "  en 
fiejli^e^^'  as  his  recent  illness  might  have  permitted  him,  he 
dressed  himself  in  the  most  inai^nificent  style,  and  looked 
more  brilliant  than  the  sun.  He  dared  not  at  first  speak  to 
the  fair  Irolite;  but  what  did  not  their  eyes  discourse  when 
occasionally,  they  ventured  to  glance  at  each  other.  Irolite 
was  in  the  most  beautiful  costume  in  the  world.  The  Fairy 
had  presented  her  with  some  marvellous  jewels,  and  as  she 
had  only  four  days  to  remain  in  the  palace,  Danamo  had 
resolved,  during  that  short  period,  to  treat  her  with  all  due 
honour.  Her  beauty,  which  had  hitherto  been  unadorned, 
in  such  splendour,  appeared  wonderful  to  the  whole  court, 
:uid,  above  all,  to  the  enamoured  Parcin  Parcinet.   He  even 
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imagined  he  could  read  in  some  joyous  flashes  of  her  bright 
eyes  an  acknowledgment  that  she  had  received  his  letter. 
Prince  Ormond  addressed  Irolite  frequently;  but  he  was  so 
ill-looking,  not  withstanding  the  gold  and  jewels  with  which 
he  was  burthened,  that  he  was  not  a  rival  worth  the  jealousy 
of  the  young  Prince.  The  ball  was  nearly  over,  when  Parcin 
Parcinet,  carried  away  by  his  love,  wished  with  intense  ardour 
for  an  opportunity  to  speak  for  one  moment  to  his  Princess. 
"Cruel  Queen,  and  thou,  also,  hateful  Aaire !"  he  mentally 
exclaimed;  "will  ye  still  longer  deprive  me  of  the  delightful 
pleasure  of  repeating  a  thousand  times  to  the  beautiful  Ixolite 
that  I  adore  her !  Jealous  witnesses  of  my  happiness,  why 
do  ye  not  quit  this  spot  ?  Love  can  only  triumph  in  your 
absence."  Scarcely  had  Parcin  Parcinet  formed  this  wish, 
than  the  Fairy,  feeling  rather  faint,  called  to  Azire,  and  passed 
with  her  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  followed  by  Ormond. 
Parcin  Parcinet  had  on  his  finger  the  ring  which  the  fairy 
Favourable  had  sent  him,  and  which  had  the  power  to  rescue 
him  four  times  from  the  persecutions  of  Danamo.  He  should 
have  reserved  such  certain  help  for  the  most  pressing  neces- 
sity ;  but  when  did  violent  love  obey  the  dictates  of  pru* 
dence?  ' 

The  young  Prince  was  convinced  by  the  sudden  departure 
of  the  Fairy  and  Azire,  that  the  ring  had  begun  to  favour  his 
love.  He  flew  to  the  fair  Irolite.  He  spoke  to  her  of  his 
affection  in  terms  more  ardent  than  eloquent.  He  felt  that 
he  had  perhaps  invoked  the  spell  of  Favourable  too  thought- 
lessly; but  could  he  regret  an  imprudence  which  obtained  for 
him  the  sweet  gratification  of  speaking  to  his  dear  Irolite  ? 
They  agreed  as  to  the  place  and  hour  at  which,  the  next  day, 
they  would  meet,  to  fly  from  their  painful  bondage.  The 
Fairy  and  Azire,  after  some  time,  returned  to  tlie  ball-room. 
Parcin  Parcinet  separated  with  regret  from  Irolite.  He  looked 
at  the  fatal  ring,  and  perceived  that  the  iron  had  mixed  with 
the  other  metals,  and  was  no  longer  distinguishable,  he  there- 
fore saw  too  clearly  that  he  had  only  three  more  wishes  to 
make.  He  resolved  to  render  them  more  truly  serviceable 
to  the  Princess  than  the  first  had  been.  He  confided  the 
secret  of  his  flight  to  no  one  but  his  faithful  slave,  and  passed 
the  rest  of  the  night  in  mnkin;^  all  the  necessary  preparations. 
The  next  morning  he  calmly  presented  himself  to  the  (4uceu, 
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and  appeared  even  in  better  apirita  than  usual.  He  jested 
with  jPrinoe  OnnoDd  on  his  marriage,  and  condnoted  himself 
in  such  a  manner  aa  to  loll  all  suspicions,  had  any  existed  aa 

to  liis  intentions.  Two  hours  after  midnight  he  repaired  to 
the  Fairy's  Pai*k ;  he  found  there  his  faithful  slave,  who,  in 
obedience  to  hi>  niaster*B  ordera,  had  brought  thither  four  of 
hia  horses.  The  Prince  was  not  kept  long  waiting.  The 
lovely  Irolite  appeared,  walking  with  faltering  steps,  and 
leaning  upon  Mana.  The  young  Princess  felt  some  pain  in 
taking  this  course.  It  had  needed  all  the  cruelties  of  Danamo, 
and  fldl  the  bad  qualities  of  Ormond,  to  induce  her  to  do  so. 
Xiove  alone  had  not  snfhced  to  persuade  her. 

It  was  autumn.  The  night  was  beautiful,  and  the  moon, 
with  a  host  of  brilliant  stars,  illuminated  the  sky,  shedding 
around  a  more  charming  light  than  that  of  day.  The  Prince 
eagerly  advanced  to  meet  his  beloved,  there  was  no  time  for 
long  speeches,  Parcin  Parcinet  tenderly  kissed  the  hand  of 
IroUte  and  assisted  her  to  mount  her  horse.  Fortunately  she 
rode  admirably.  It  was  one  of  the  amusements  she  had  taken 
pleasure  in  during  her  captivity.  She  had  frequently  ridden 
with  her  attendants  in  a  little  wood  dose  to  the  Chateau  she 
resided  in,  and  of  which  the  Fairy  allowed  her  the  ranp;e. 
Parcin  Parcinet,  after  the  interchange  of  a  few  words  with 
the  Princess,  mounted  his  own  horse.  The  other  two  were 
for  Mana  and  the  faithful  slave.  The  Prince  then  drawing 
the  brilliant  sabre  he  luul  received  from  the  Fairy,  swore  on 
it  to  adore  the  beautiful  IroUte  as  long  as  he  should  live,  and 
to  die,  if  it  were  necessary,  in  defending  her  from  her  enemies. 
They  then  set  out^  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Zephyrs  were  in 
league  with  them,  cr  that  they  mistook  Irolite  for  Flora,  for 
they  accompanied  them  in  their  flight. 

Morning  disclosed  to  Danamo  the  unexpected  event.  The 
ladies  in  attendance  on  Irolite  were  surprised  that  she  slept 
so  much  later  than  usual ;  but,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
the  prudent  Mana  had  given  them  over-night,  they  did  not 
venture  to  enter  the  Princess's  apartment  without  being  sum- 
moned by  her.  Mana  slept  in  IroUte's  chamber,  and  they  had 
quitted  it  by  a  small  dopr  that  opened  into  a  court-yard  of 
the  Palace  that  was  very  little  frequented.  This  door  wiis  in 
Irolite*8  cabinet.  It  had  been  fastened  up,  but,  with  a  little 
troublei  in  two  or  three  evenings,  they  had  found  means  to 
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open  it.  The  Queen  at  length  sent  orders  for  Irolite  to  come 
to  her.  The  Fairy's  commands  were  not  to  be  disobeyed  by  any 
one.  They  accordin|^ly  knocked  at  the  chamber  door  of  the 
PrinceM.  They  received  no  answer.  Prince  Ormond  arrived. 
He  came  to  conduct  Irolite  to  the  Queen,  and  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  them  knocking  loudly  at  the  door.  He  caused 
it  to  be  broken  open.  They  entered,  and  finding  the  little 
door  of  the  cabinet  had  been  forced,  no  longer  doubted  that 
the  Prinoess  had  fled  the  Palace.  They  bore  these  tidings  to 
the  Queen,  who  trembled  ^^^th  rage  at  hearing  them.  She 
ordered  a  search  to  be  made  everywhere  for  Irolite,  but  in 
vain  did  they  endeavour  to  obtain  a  clue  to  her  evasion,  no 
one  knew  anything  about  it.  Prince  Ormond  himself  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  Irolite.  The  Fairy's  Guards  were  despatched  in 
all  haste,  and  in  every  direction  it  was  thought  possible  she 
might  liave  taken.  It  was  observerl,  however,  by  Azire,  that 
amidst  this  general  agitation,  Parcin  Parcinet  had  not  made 
his  appearance.  She?  t^ent  an  urgent  message  to  him,  and 
jealousy  opening  her  eyes,  she  felt  certain  that  the  Prince 
had  carried  off  Irolite,  although  she  had  not  until  that 
moment  suspected  he  was  in  love  with  her.  The  Fairy 
could  not  believe  it ;  but  she  hastened  to  consult  her  books, 
and  discovered  that  Azire's  suspicion  was  but  too  well 
founded. 

'  In  the  meanwhile  that  Princess  having  learned  that  Parcin 
Parcinet  was  not  in  his  apartments,  and  could  not  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  Palace,  sent  some  one  to  the  Chateau  in 
which  Irolite  had  so  long  resided,  to  see  if  they  could  find 
any  evidence  that  would  convict  or  acquit  the  Prince.  The 
prudent  Mana  had  taken  care  to  leave  nothing  in  it  that 
could  betray  the  understanding  that  had  existed  between 
Irolite  and  Parcin  Parcinet ;  but  they  found  near  the  scat  on 
which  the  Prince  had  lain  so  long  insensible,  the  scai^f  A^^ire 
had  given  to  him.  It  had  been  unfastened  during  his  swoon, 
and  the  Prince  and  Mana,  absorbed  in  their  grief,  had  neither 
of  them  subsequently  observed  it.  What  were  the  feelings  of 
the  haughty  Azire  at  the  sight  of  this  scarf?  Her  love  and 
her  pride  were  equally  wounded.  She  was  exasperated  beyond 
measure.  She  flung  into  the  Fairy's  prisons  all  who  had  been 
in  the  service  of  Irolite  or  of  the  Prince.  Parcin  Parcinet*s 
ingratitude  to  the  Queen  also  goaded  her  naturally  furious 
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temper  into  madness,  and  she  would  have  willingly  parted^ 
with  one  of  her  kingdoms  to  be  revenged  oa  tU^- 
lovers. 
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temper  into  madness,  and  she  would  hare  willingly  parted 
-with  one  of  her  kingdoms  to  be  xevaiged  on  the  two 

lovers. 

Meanwhile  the  fugitives  were  hotly  ponmed :  Ormond  and 

his  troop  found  everywhere  fresh  horses  in  readiness  for  them 
by  the  Fairy's  orders.  Those  of  Parcin  Parcinet  were  fisitigued, 
and  their  speed  no  longer  answered  to  the  impatienoe  of  their 
master.  As  they  issued  from  a  forest,  Ormond  appeared  in 
sight.  The  first  impulse  of  the  young  Prince  was  to  attack 
his  unworthy  rival.  He  was  spurring  towards  him  with  his 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  when  IroUte  exclaimed, 
"  Prince !  Rush  not  into  useless  danger !  Obey  the  orders  of 
Favourable!"  These  words  calmed  the  anger  of  Parcin 
Parcinet,  and  in  obedience  to  his  Princess,  and  to  the  Fairy, 
he  wished  that  the  beautiful  Irolite  was  safe  from  the  perse- 
cution of  the  cruel  Queen.  He  had  scarcely  formed  the  wish, 
when  the  earth  opened  between  him  and  Ormond,  and  pre- 
sented to  his  sight  a  little  misshapen  man  in  a  very  mi^^- 
ficent  dress,  who  made  a  sign  to  him  to  follow  him.  The 
descent  was  easy  on  his  side,  he  rode  down  it  accompanied 
by  the  fair  Irolite.  Mana  and  the  faithful  slave  followed  them, 
and  the  earth  reclosed  above  them.  Ormond,  astonished  at 
so  extraordinary  an  event,  returned  with  all  speed  to  inform 
Danamo. 

Meanwhile  our  young  lovers  followed  the  little  man 
down  a  very  dark  road,  at  the  end  of  which  they  found 
a  vast  Palace,  lighted  only  by  a  great  quantity  of  lamps  and 
flambeaux.  They  were  desired  to  dismount,  and  entered  a 
Hall  of  prodigious  magnitude.  The  roof  was  supported  by 
columns  of  shining  earth  c(wered  witli  golden  ornaments. 
The  walls  were  of  the  same  material.  A  little  man  all  covered 
with  jewels  was  seated  at  the  end  of  the  Hall  on  a  golden 
throne  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  persons  as  misshapen 
as  the  one  who  had  conducted  the  Prince  to  that  spot.  As 
soon  as  the  latter  appeared  leading  the  charming  Irolite,  the 
httle  man  rose  from  his  throne  and  said,  "Approach,  Prince. 
The  great  Fairy  Favourable,  who  has  long  been  a  friend  of 
mine,  has  requested  me  to  save  you  from  the  cruelties  of 
Danamo.  I  am  the  King  of  the  Gnomes.  You  and  the  fair 
Princess  who  accompanies  you  are  welcome  to  my  Palace.'* 
Parcin  Parcinet  thanked  him  for  the  succour  he  had  ali'orded 
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them.  The  King  nnd  all  his  subjects  were  enehanted  with 
the  beauty  of  Irolite.  They  looked  upon  her  as  a  star  that 
had  descended  to  illuminate  their  abode.  A  magnificent 
banquet  was  served  up  to  the  Prince  and  Princess.  The 
King  of  the  Gnomes  did  the  honours.  Music  of  a  very 
melodious,  though  somewhat  barbaric,  character,  formed  the 
entertainment  of  the  evening.  They  sang  the  charms  of 
Irolite,  and  the  following  verses  were  ireqne&tly  repeated : — 

What  lovely  star  hath  left  ita  sphere 
This  mtbterraneaii  realm  to  ehe«r? 
Beware  !  for  in  Its  dazzling  light 
Is  more  than  danpor  to  the  sight. 
The  while  ita  lustre  we  admire 
It  lets  the  gssM^  heart  on  Hie, 

After  the  concert  the  Prince  and  Princesa  were  each  oon- 
ducted  to  magnificent  apartments.  Mana  and  the  faithful 
slave  attended  on  them.  The  next  morning  they  were  ahown 
idl  oyer  the  King's  Palace.  He  was  master  of  all  the  treasures 
contained  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  It  was  impossible  to 
add  to  his  riches.  They  presented  a  confused  mass  of  beautiful 
things ;  but  art  was  wanting  everywhere.  The  Prince  and 
Princess  remained  for  a  week  in  this  subterranean  region. 
Such  was  the  order  of  Favourable  to  the  King  of  the  Gnomes. 
During  this  time  entertainments  were  made  for  the  Princess 
and  her  lover,  which,  though  not  very  tasteful,  were  exceed- 
ingly magpsificent.  The  eve  of  their  departure,  the  King,  to 
commemorate  their  sojourn  in  his  empire,  caused  statues  of 
them  to  be  erected,  one  on  each  side  of  his  throne.  They 
were  of  gold,  and  the  pedestals  of  white  marble.  The  following 
inscription,  formed  with  diamonds,  was  upon  the  pedestal  oi 
the  Prince's  statue : — 

"  We  desire  no  longer  to  behold  the  sun,— • 

We  have  seen  this  Prince ; 
He  it  more  heantifbl  and  JBon  hriUiant.'' 

And  on  that  of  the  Princess  were  these  words,  fonned  in  a 
similar  manner 

**  To  the  immoriftl  glorf 

Of  the  Goddess  of  I?cauty. 
She  de-ceiK|cd  to  this  npot 
Under  tlie  ioim  and  uome  of  Irolite." 
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The  ninth  day  they  presented  the  Prince  with  the  most 
beautiful  horses  in  the  world.  Their  harness  was  of  gold 
entirely  covered  with  diamonds.  He  quitted  the  gloomy 
abode  of  the  Gnomes  with  his  httle  troop,  after  having  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  the  King.  He  found  himself  again 
on  the  very  spot  where  Ormond  had  confronted  him.  He 
looked  at  his  ring,  and  perceived  that  only  the  silver  and 
brazen  portions  of  it  were  discernible.  He  resumed  his  journey 
with  the  charming  Irolite,  and  made  all  speed  to  reach  the 
abode  of  Favourable,  where  at  lenjjth  thev  miorht  feel  them- 
selves  in  safety,  when  all  on  a  sudden,  as  they  emerged  from 
a  valley,  they  encountered  a  troop  of  Danamo's  guards,  who 
had  not  given  up  the  pursuit.  The  soldiers  prepared  to  rush 
upon  them,  when  the  Prince  wished,  and  instantly  a  large  ' 
piece  of  water  appeared  between  the  party  of  Parcin  Parcinet 
and  that  of  the  Fairy.  A  beautiful  n3miph,  half  naked,  in  a 
little  boat  made  of  interwoven  rushes,  was  seen  in  the  middle 
of  it.  She  a])proached  the  shore,  and  requested  the  Prince 
and  Princess  to  enter  the  boat.  Mana  and  the  slave  followed 
them.  The  horses  remained  in  the  plain,  and  the  little  boat 
suddenly  sinking,  the  Fairy's  Guards  believed  that  the  fugi- 
tives had  perished  in  their  attempt  to  escape.  But  at  the 
same  moment  they  found  themselves  in  a  Palace,  the  walls  of 
which  were  only  great  sheets  of  water,  which  incessantly 
falling  with  perfect  regularity,  formed  halls,  apartments, 
cabinets,  and  surrounded  gardens,  in  which  a  thousand  foun- 
tains of  the  most  extraordinary  shapes  marked  out  the  lines  of 
the  ])arterres.  Only  the  Naiiiiu  s,  iu  whose  empire  they  were, 
could  inhabit  this  P?dace,  as  beautil'ul  as  it  was  sino^ular.  To 
offer,  therefore,  a  more  substantial  dwelling  to  the  Prince  and 
the  Mr  Irolite,  the  Naiade  who  was  their  conductor  led  them 
into  some  grottoes  of  shell-work,  where  coral,  pearls,  and  all 
the  treasures  of  the  deep,  were  seen  in  dazzling  profusion. 
The  beds  were  of  moss.  An  hundred  dolphins  guarded  the 
grotto  of  Irolite,  and  twenty  whales  that  of  Parcin  Parcinet. 
The  Naiades  admired  the  beauty  of  the  Princess,  and  more 
than  one  Triton  was  jealous  of  the  looks  and  attentions  which 
were  bestowed  on  the  young  Prince.  They  served  up  in  the 
grotto  of  the  Princess  a  superb  collation  composed  of  all  sorts 
of  iced  fruits.  Twelve  Syrens  endeavoured  with  their  sweet 
and  charming  songs  to  calm  the  anxiety  of  the  young  Princo 
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and  the  fair  Irolite.  The  concert  £jushed  with  these 
verses • 

Whomrer  with  IiOV«  tat  onr  leader  we  stray. 

To  render  us  happy  he  knows  tlie  sweet  way. 
Rejoice,  Perfect  Lovers,  who  here,  in  his  name 
The  floods  may  defy  to  extinguish  your  flame. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  banquet,  at  which  nothing  was 
served  hut  fish,  but  of  most  extraordinary  size  and  exquisite 
flavour.  After  the  banquet  the  Naiades  danced  a  ballet  in 
drecnes  of  fishnscales  of  various  colours,  whidi  had  the  most 
beaulaM  efBsct  in  the  world.  The  horns  of  Tritons,  and  other 
instruments  unknown  to  mortals,  performed  the  musicy  which, 
though  strange,  was  novel  and  very  agreeable. 

Farcin  Pardnet  and  the  beaumul  Irolite  remained  four, 
days  in  this  empire.  Such  were  the  commands  of  Favourable. 
The  fifth  day  the  Naiades  assembled  in  crowds  to  escort  the 
Prince  and  Princess.  The  two  lovers  were  placed  in  a  little 
boat  made  of  a  single  shell,  and  the  Naiades,  half  out  of  the 
water,  accompanied  them  as  far  as  the  border  of  a  river,  where 
Farcin  Parcinet  found  his  horses  waitittg  for  him,  and  recom- 
menced his  journey  with  the  more  haste,  as  he  perceived,  on 
examining  his  ring,  that  the  silver  had  disappearad,  and  that 
nothing  remained  but  the  brass ;  they  were,  however,  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  wished-for  dwelling  of  the  Fairy 
Favourable.  They  travelled  unmolested  for  three  more  days ; 
but  on  the  fourth  morning  they  saw  weapons  glitter  in  the 
distance  in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  and  as  those  who  bore 
them  advanced,  tliey  recognised  Prince  Ormond  and  his 
band.  Danamo  had  sent  them  back  in  pursuit  with  orders 
not  to  leave  them  when  seen  again,  nor  to  quit  the  spot 
where  anything  extraordinary  might  occur  to  them,  and, 
above  ail  things,  to  endeavour  to  engage  Parcin  Parcinet  in 
single  combat.  Danamo  had  correctly  imagined,  firom  the 
account  of  Ormond,  that  a  Fairy  protected  the  Prince  and 
Princess ;  but  her  science  was  so  great,  that  she  did  not 
despair  of  conquering,  by  spells  more  potent  than  her  anta- 
gonist could  cast  around  them.  Ormond,  delighted  at  be- 
holding again  the  Prince  and  Irolite,  whom  he  had  sought 
with  so  much  toil  and  anxiety,  galloped,  sword  in  hand,  to 
encounter  Parcin  Parcinet,  according  to  the  commands  of  the 
Fairj.   The  young  Prince  also  drew  his  sabre  with  so  fierce 
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an  air,  that  Ormond  more  tlian  once  felt  inclined  to  waver  in 
his  coui-se ;  but  Parcin  ParciiiL't,  observing  Irolite  bathed  in 
tears,  touched  at  the  sight,  I'ornied  his  fourth  wish,  and 
instantly  a  great  fire  rising  almost  to  the  clouds,  gt'[)arated 
liim  from  his  enemy.  This  fire  made  Ormond  and  his  troop 
fall  back,  while  the  youn^^  Prince  and  Irolite,  closely  followed 
bj  the  faithful  slave  and  the  prudent  Mana,  found  themselves 
in  a  Palace,  the  tirst  sight  of  which  greatly  alarmed  the  fair 
Irolite. 

It  was  cTitirely  of  flame;  but  her  alarm  subsided  as  she 
perceived  that  she  felt  no  more  heat  than  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  that  this  llame  had  only  the  brilliancy  and 
blaze  of  fire,  without  its  more  insupportable  qualities.  Crowds 
of  young  and  beautiful  personages,  in  dresses  over  which  light 
flames  appeared  to  wanton,  presented  themselves  to  receive 
the  Princess  and  her  lover.  One  amongst  them,  whom  they 
imagined  to  be  the  Queen  of  those  regions,  by  the  respect 
that  was  paid  to  her,  accosted  them,  saying,  "  Come,  charming 
Princess,  and  you  also,  handsome  Parcin  Parcinet ;  you  are  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Salamanders.  I  am  its  Queen,  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  I  have  undertaken  to  conceal  you  for  seven  days  in 
my  Palace,  according  to  the  commands  of  the  Fairy  Favour- 
able. I  would  only  that  your  stay  here  might  be  of  longer 
duration.'*  Alter  these  words  they  were  led  into  a  large 
apartment,  all  of  flames,  like  the  rest  of  the  Palace,  and  in 
which  a  light  shone  brighter  than  that  of  day.  The  Queen 
gave  that  evening  a  grand  supper,  composed  of  every  delicacy, 
and  well  served. 

After  the  feast  they  repaired  to  a  terrace,  to  witness  a 
display  of  hi^ works  of  marvellous  beauty  and  great  singu- 
larity of  desif^n,  wliicli  were  let  oil'  in  a  large  court-yard  of 
the  Palace  of  Salamanders.  Twelve  Cupids  were  seen  upon  as 
many  columns  of  various  coloured  marbles.  Six  of  them 
appeared  to  be  drawing  their  bows,  and  the  other  six  bore  a 
large  shield,  on  which  these  words  were  written  in  letters  of 
fire : — 

Irolite,  that  matchless  fair  ! 
Conqueror  is  everTwbere. 
In  vain  our  flaming  arrows  fly ; 
Those  that  issue  from  her  eye 
Bora  more  flerodx,  y«t  an  ftNmd 
ChCTiihwl  in  the  hewrta  thaj  wound* 
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The  Youiii^  Princess  blushed  at  her  own  fame,  and  Parcin 
Parciiict  was  cncltanted  that  the  Salamanders  considered  her 
as  beaiitilul  as  she  a])peared  to  him.  Meanwiiile,  the  Cupids 
shot  their  flaming  arrows,  whicli,  crossing  each  other  in  the 
air,  formed  in  a  thousand  places  the  initiaJs  of  the  lovelj  name 
of  Irolite,  and  rose  up  to  the  Heavens. 

The  seven  days  she  remained  in  the  Palace  were  passed  in 
similar  })leasures.  Parcin  Parcinet  remarked  that  all  the 
Salamanders  were  witty  and  charmingly  vivacious,  very 
crallaut  and  aftectionate.  The  Queen  herself  appeared  not  to 
be  exempt  from  the  intiuence  of  the  tender  passion,  but  to  be 
enamoured  of  a  young  Salamander  of  wonderful  beauty. 

The  eighth  day  they  quitted  with  regret  a  retreat  so 
congenial  to  their  feelings.  They  found  themselves  in  a 
lovely  country.  Parcin  Parcinet  looked  at  his  ring,  and  dis- 
covered engraved  upon  the  metals,  which  were  now  all  four 
mixed  together,  the  following  words  i-^ 

*  Tou  have  wished  too  soon.** 

These  words  sadly  afflicted  the  Prince  and  Princess,  but 
they  were  now  so  ne«ir  the  abode  of  the  Fairy  Favourable, 
that  they  were  in  hopes  of  arriving  there  before  evening. 
This  reflection  consoled  them,  and  they  proceeded,  invoking 
Fortune  and  Love ;  but,  alas  !  they  are  frequently  treacherous 
conductors.  Parcin  Parcinet  was,  in  short,  on  the  point  of 
entering  the  dominions  of  the  Fairy  Favourable ;  but  Ormond, 
obeying  the  commands  of  Danamo,  had  not  retired  far  from 
the  spot  where  the  fire  had  risen  between  him  and  his  rival. 
He  nad  encamped,  with  his  party,  behind  a  wood,  and  his 
sentmels,  who  kept  incessant  watch,  brought  him  word  that 
.the  Prince  and  Princess  had  reappeared  in  the  plain.  He 
ordered  his  men  to  mount,  and  about  sunset  encountered  the 
unfortanate  Prince  and  the  divine  Irolite.  Parcin  Parcinet 
was  not  dismayed  at  the  nnmhers  that  fell  upon  him  alto- 
gether.  He  charged  them  with  a  courage  that  daunted  them. 

I  fulfil  my  promise,  heautiful  IroUte,'*  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
drew  his  sabre ;  "  I  will  die  for  you  or  deliver  you  from  your 
enemies!"  With  these  words  he  made  a  blow  at  the  fore- 
most, and  felled  him  to  the  earth.  But  oh,  unexpected  mis- 
fi>rtttne !  the  wonderful  sabre,  which  was  the  gift  of  the  Faixj 
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Daiiamo,  flew  into  a  thonsnTid  pieces.  She  had  foreseen  this 
result  of  the  romliat.  \\  lienever  she  made  a  present  of 
weapons,  she  charmed  them  in  80  peculiar  a  manner,  that  the 
instant  they  were  employed  against  her,  the  iirst  blow  shivered 
them  to  pieces. 

Parcin  Parcinet,  then  disarmed,  could  not  make  any  pro- 
longed resistance.  He  was  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  taken, 
laden  with  chains,  and  the  young  Irolite  shared  his  fate. 
"  Ah,  Fairy  Favourable,"  mournfully  ejaculated  the  Prince, 
*'  abandon  uie  to  all  the  severity  of  Danamo,  but  save  the  fair 
Irolite!"  "You  have  disobeyed  the  Fairy,"  replied  a  youth 
of  surprising  beauty,  who  appeared  in  tlie  air.  "You  must 
suffer  the  penalty.  Had  you  not  been  so  |)ro(liL,'al  ol'  her 
favour,  wc  should  to-day  have  saved  you  for  ever  from  the 
cruelties  of  Danamo,  All  tlie  Knq)ire  of  the  Sylphs  laments 
being  deprived  of  the  glory  of  securing  ha])piness  to  so 
charming  a  Prince  and  so  beautiful  a  Princess."  So  saying, 
he  vanished,  and  Parcin  Parcinet  groaned  at  the  recollection 
of  his  imprudence :  he  seemed  insensible  to  his  own  misfor- 
tunes, but  how  deeply  did  he  feel  those  of  Irolite!  His 
remorse  at  having  been  the  cause  of  them  would  have  de- 
stroyed him,  had  not  Destiny  resolved  that  he  should  live  to 
suffer  still  more  cruel  agony. 

The  young  Irolite  displayed  a  courage  worthy  of  the 
illustriotts  race  from  which  she  had  desoended,  and  the  pitiless 
Ormond,  for  from  being  affected  at  so  touching  a  spectacle, 
stroTe  to  aggravate  the  misery  he  occasioned  them.  He  had 
the  prisoners  separated,  and  so  deprived  them  of  the  melan- 
choly pleasure  of  mingling  their  tears  over  thdr  departed 
hopes.  Their  wretched  journey  ended,  they  were  taken  to 
the  palace  of  the  wicked  Fairy.  She  felt  a  malignant  joy  at 
seeing  the  young  Prince  and  Princess  in  a  state  that  would 
'  aave  awakened  pity  in  the  heart  of  any  other  creature. 
Even  Azire  commiserated  Parcin  Parcinet,  but  did  not  dare 
to  evince  it  before  the  Fairy.  I  shall  at  length,  then," 
said  the  cruel  Queen,  addressing  herself  to  the  Prince,  "  have 
the  pleasure  of  revenging  myself  for  thy  ingratitude*  Go ! 
In  lieu  of  ascending  the  throne  my  favour  had  destined  thee, 
enter  the  prison  on  the  sea,  in  which  thou  shalt  end  thy 
wretched  life  in  frightftd  tortures."  "I  prefer  the  most 
horrible  dungeon/'  replied  the  Prince,  looking  proudly  at 
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her,  "to  the  favours  of  so  unjust  a  Queen  as  tliou  art!" 
These  words  increased  the  irritation  of  the  Fairy.  She  had 
expected  to  see  him  Inimble  himself  at  her  feet.  She  sent 
him  instantly  to  the  prison  she  had  fixed  upon.  Irolitewept 
as  he  was  dra^'i^ed  away ;  Azire  could  not  suppress  her  sighs, 
and  all  the  Court  mourned  in  secret  the  merciless  sentence* 
As  for  the  beautitul  Irolite,  the  Queen  had  her  removed  to 
the  Chateau  in  which  slie  had  previously  so  long  resided^ 
placed  a  strict  guard  upon  her,  and  treated  her  with  all  tho 
inhumanity  of  which  she  was  capable. 

The  prison  to  which  they  conveyed  the  Prince  was  a 
frightful  tower  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  built  on  a  little  desert 
island.  They  shut  him  up  in  it,  laden  with  irons,  and  treated 
him  with  all  the  severity  imaginable.  What  an  abode  for  a 
Prince  worthy  to  reign  over  the  universe !  To  think  of 
Irolite  was  his  sole  occupation.  He  invoked  the  help  of  the 
Pairy  Favourable  for  his  dear  Princess  alone,  and  wished  a 
thousand  times  a  day,  to  expiate  by  deatli  the  only  injury  he 
had  done  her.  His  faithful  slave  had  been  consigned  to  the 
same  prison,  but  he  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  serving  his 
illustrious  master,  and  Parcin  Parcinet  had  about  him  none 
but  fierce  soldiers,  devoted  to  the  Fairy,  who  nevertheless, 
while  obeying  her  orders,  respected,  despite  themselves,  the 
unfortunate  captive.  His  youth,  his  beauty,  and,  above  all, 
his  courage,  excited  in  them  an  admiration  which  compelled 
them  to  regard  him  as  a  man  very  superior  to  all  others. 
The  prudent  Mana  had  been  dragged  to  the  Chateau  in  which 
they  had  immured  Irolite,  as  the  Prince's  faithful  slave  had 
been  to  the  prison  on  the  sea.  Danamo's  women  alone 
approached  the  Princess,  and  by  the  Fairy's  orders  over- 
whchned  her  every  moment  with  new  miscrv,  by  their  accounts 
of  tl  le  sull'erings  of  Parcin  Parcinet.  The  distresses  of  her 
lover  made  Irolite  forget  her  own,  and  everything  renewed 
her  tears  in  that  spot  where  she  had  so  often  heard  that 
charming  Prince  swear  to  her  eternal  fidelity.  "Alas!"  she 
murmured  to  herself,  "why  have  you  been  so  faithful,  my 
dear  Prince?  Your  inconstancy  would  have  killed  mej  but 
what  of  that,  you  would  have  lived,  and  been  happy !" 

After  three  months'  suflering,  Danamo,  who  had  employed 
that  period  in  the  preparation  of  a  spell  of  extraordinary 
power^  sent  to  Irolite  one  morning  a  couple  of  lamps,  one  of 
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gold,  the  other  of  crystal,  commanding  her  to  keep  one  of 
the  two  always  burning,  but  leaving  her  to  clioose  which  she 
would  light.  Irolite,  with  her  natural  docility,  sent  word 
that  she  would  obey  the  Fairy's  orders,  without  even  seeking 
to  comprehend  their  object. 

She  earned  the  two  lamps  carefully  to  a  cabinet.  The 
golden  one  was  lighted  when  she  received  it,  and  tht  li  f  re 
she  allowed  it  to  bum  throughout  that  day  and  night,  and 
the  next  morning  she  lighted  the  other.  In  this  manner  she 
continued  to  obey  the  Fairy,  lio^hting  the  lamps  alternately 
for  fifteen  days,  when  her  health  became  seriously  affected. 
She  attributed  her  failing  strength  to  her  sorrow,  and,  to 
increase  her  grief,  they  informed  her  that  Parcin  Parcinet 
was  exceedingly  ill.  What  tidings  for  Irolite !  Her  deep 
distress,  her  utter  prostration,  affected  all  her  attendants. 
One  eveninf:^,  when  the  rest  were  asleep,  one  of  them  softly 
approached  tlio  Princess,  and  seeing  her  about  to  light  the 
crystal  lamp,  said  to  her,  "  Extinguish  that  fatal  light,  your 
existence  depends  upon  it.  Save  the  life  of  one  so  lovely 
from  the  cruel  designs  of  Dauamo."  "Alas!"  feebly  replied 
the  wretched  Irolite,  "  slie  has  rendered  iny  life  so  miserable, 
that  it  is  but  kind  of  the  Fairy  to  atibrd  me  snch  means  of 
ending  it ;  but,'*  added  she,  with  an  emotion  which  brouglit 
back  the  colour  to  her  pale  cheeks,  "  what  life  depends  upon 
the  golden  lamp,  which  I  have  been  equally  careful  to  light 
in  its  turn?'*  "That  of  Parcin  Parcinet,"  answered  the 
confidante  of  Danamo,  for  the  woman  was  but  obeying  her 
orders  in  thus  speaking  to  the  Princess.  The  wicked  Fairy 
wished  to  torment  her  by  this  revelation  of  the  cruel  task 
she  had  imposed  upon  her.  At  this  intelligence  her  agony  at 
havinsr  unconsciouslv  hastened  the  termination  of  her  lover's 
existence,  deprived  her  for  some  considerable  time  of  her 
senses.  On  recovering  them,  she  at  the  same  time  returned 
to  her  despair.  "  Hateful  Fairy !"  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
she  had  power  to  speak,  "  Barbarous  Fairy  !  will  not  my  death 
satisfy  thy  vengeance  ?  Wouldst  thou  condemn  me,  inhu- 
man, to  destroy  with  my  own  hand  a  Prince  so  dear  to  me, 
and  so  worthy  of  the  most  perfect  and  tender  affection  ? 
But  death,  a  thousand  times  more  merciful  than  thou  art, 
will  soon  deliver  me  from  all  the  tortures  which  thy  wrath 
hath  invented^  to  rack  buch  foud  and  faithful  heiurts." 
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The  3''ounj:^  Princess  wept  incessantly  over  tlio  fatal  lamp, 
on  whie'li  de[)cnded  the  lite  of  Parciu  Pareiuet,  and  from  that 
moment  only  lighted  the  one  that  wasted  her  own.  That 
she  saw  burn  with  joy,  regarding  it  as  a  sacrifice  to  love,  and 
to  her  lover.  In  the  meanwhile  the  wretched  Prince  was  a 
prey  to  tortures,  which  surpassed  even  his  powers  of  endurance. 
By  command  of  the  Fairy,  one  of  his  guards,  I'eigning  to  pity 
the  misfortunes  of  the  illustrious  prisoner,  informed  him  that 
Irolite  had  consented  to  marry  Prince  Ormond,  a  few  days 
after  he  (Parcin  Parcinet)  had  been  consigned  to  the  friglitful 
dungeon  in  which  he  still  languished.  That  the  Princess  had 
appeared  quite  happy  since  her  marriage,  that  she  had  been 
present  at  all  the  entertainments  given  in  celebration  of  it, 
and  had  finally  quitted  the  country  with  her  husband.  This 
was  the  only  misfortune  the  Prince  had  not  anticipated, 
and  it  wjis  also  the  only  one  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear. 
"What!"  he  exclaimed,  despairingly,  "Thou  art  fiuthless  to 
me,  dear  Irolite !  Thou  art  the  bride  of  Ormond !  Thou 
hast  not  even  pitied  my  misfortunes.  Thou  hast  but  thought 
how  to  end  those  my  love  brought  upon  thyself.  Live  happy, 
ungratel  ul  Irolite  !  Inconstant  as  thou  art,  I  still  adore  thee, 
and  desire  but  to  die  for  love,  as  thou  wouldst  not  I  should 
have  the  glory  of  dying  for  thee  !** 

^\  hilst  Parcin  Parcinet  was  plunged  in  this  affliction,  and 
the  tender  Irolite  wasted  her  own  life  to  prolong  that  of  her 
lover,  Danamo  was  moved  by  the  despair  of  Azire,  who  was 
dying  with  sorrow  for  the  sufferings  of  Parcin  I'areinet.  The 
cruel  Fairy  perceived  at  length  th:it.  to  save  the  life  of  her 
child,  it  was  necessary  to  pardon  tlie  i'rince,  to  permit  Azire 
to  visit  him,  and  to  promise  him  all  the  henehts  that  had 
previously  awaited  hhn,  provided  he  consented  to  niarrv  her, 
and  the  Fairy  determined  to  put  Irolite  to  death,  the  moment 
the  Prince  had  accepted  that  offer. 

The  hope  of  again  beholding  Parcin  Parcinet  restored 
Azire  to  life,  and  the  Fairy  allowed  her  to  send  to  Irolite's 
Chateau  for  the  golden  lamp,  which  she  desired  to  keep  in  her 
own  custody,  that  she  might  be  certain  it  was  not  lighted. 
This  mandate  seemed  more  cruel  than  all  the  others  to  the 
afflicted  Irolite.  What  anxiety  did  she  not  endure  respecting 
the  fate  of  Parcin  Parcmet.  Do  not  distress  yourself  so 
much  about  the  Frinoe/'  said  the  women  in  attendance  upon 
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her,  '^he  is  going  to  many  the  Princess  Azire,  and  it  is  sh^ 
who,  interested  in  the  preserration  of  his  life,  has  sent  for  the 
lamp  on  which  it  depends." 

The  torments  of  jealoosj  had  as  jet  been  wanting,  to  com- 
plete the  misery  of  the  unfortunate  Irolite.  At  these  words 
she  felt  them  waking  in  her  heart.  In  the  meanwhile  Azire 
had  yisited  the  Prince,  and  offered  him  her  hand  and  her 
kingdoms ;  then,  pretending  to  be  ignorant  that  he  had  been 
told  that  Irolite  had  mamed  Ormond,  she  endeavoured  to 
conyince  him  hj  citing  this  example,  that  he  had  been  more 
than  sufficiently  constant.  Parcin  Parcinet,  to  whom  nothing 
was  valuable  without  the  charming  Irolite,  preferred  his  prison 
and  his  sufferings  to  liberty  and  sovereignty.  Aziro  was  dis- 
tracted at  his  refusal,  and  her  affliction  rendered  her  almost 
as  unhappy  as  he  was. 

During  this  time  the  Fairy  Favourable,  who  had  hitherto 
boasted  of  her  insensibility  to  love,  had  found  it  impossible 
to  resist  the  attractions  of  a  young  Prince  residin^^  at  her 
Court.  He  had  conceived  a  passion  for  her.  The  Fairy  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  bringing  herself  to  let  him  know- 
that  his  attentions  had  conquered  her  pride.  At  length, 
however,  she  yielded  to  the  desire  of  acquainting  him  with 
his  triumph.  The  pleasure  of  conversing  with  those  wc  love 
appeared  to  her  then  so  charming  and  so  desirable,  that, 
excusing  the  fiiult  she  had  so  severely  punished,  she  repaired, 
in  all  haste,  to  the  assistance  of  Parcin  Parcinet  and  the  beau- 
tiful Irolite. 

A  little  later,  and  her  aid  would  have  been  useless.  The 
fatal  lamp  of  Irolite  had  but  six  days  longer  to  bum,  and  the 
grief  of  Parcin  Parcinet  was  rapidly  terminating  his  existence, 
when  the  Fairy  Favourable  arrived  at  the  Palace  of  Danamo. 
She  was  by  far  the  most  powerful,  and  made  herself  obeyed 
despite  the  anger  of  the  wicked  Fairy.  The  Prince  was 
released  from  prison  ;  but  he  would  not  quit  it  until  he  w^as 
assured  by  Favourable  that  the  fair  Irolite  might  still  be  his 
bride.  He  appeared,  notwithstanding  his  pallor,  more  beau* 
tiful  than  the  day,  the  light  of  which  he  was  once  more  per- 
mitted to  behold.  He  repaired,  with  the  Fairy  Favourable, 
to  the  Chateau  of  his  Princess.  Her  lamp  emitted  but  a 
feeble  light,  and  the  dying  Irolite  would  not  allow  them  to 
extinguish  it  until  she  had  been  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  her 
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now  happy  lover.  There  are  no  words  capable  of  expressing 
the  perfect  joy  experienced  by  the  fond  pair  at  this  meeting. 
The  Fairy  Favourable  restored  them  in  an  instant  to  all  their 
former  health  and  beauty,  and  endowed  them  with  long  life 
and  constant  felicity.  Their  affection  she  found  it  impossible 
to  increase.  Danamo,  furious  at  beholding  her  authority  thus 
overthrown,  perished  by  her  own  hand.  The  fate  of  Azire 
and  of  Ormond  was  left  by  the  Prince  to  the  decision  of 
Irolite.  The  only  vengeance  she  took  upon  them  was  uniting 
them  in  marriage,  and  Parcin  Parcinet,  as  generous  as  he  was 
constant,  would  only  receive  his  father's  kiugdom^  leaving 
Azire  to  reign  over  those  of  Danamo. 

The  nuptials  of  the  Prince  and  the  divine  Irolite  were 
celebrated  with  intinite  magniticence,  and  after  duly  express- 
ing their  gratitude  to  the  Fairy  Favourable,  and  heaping 
rewards  on  the  slave  and  the  prudent  Mana,  they  departed  for 
their  kingdom,  where  the  Prince  and  the  charming  Irolite 
enjoyed  the  rare  happiness  of  loving  as  fondly  and  truly  in 
prosperity  as  they  had  done  in  adversity. 
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To  whatever  greatness  DesHnj  wxf  elevate  those  it  faTOun, 
there  is  no  worldly  felicity  exempt  irom  serious  Borrow.  One 
eannot  be  acquainted  with  Fairies,  and  be  ignorant  that  the 
most  skilful  amongst  them  have  failed  to  discover  a  charm 
which  would  secure  them  from  the  misfortune  of  being  com- 
pelled to  change  their  shape  some  few  days  in  every  month, 
for  that  of  some  animal,  terrestrial,  celestial,  or  aquatic. 

During  that  dangerous  period,  when  they  are  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  mankind,  they  have  frequently  great  difficulty 
in  saving  themselves  from  the  perils  to  which  that  stem 
necessity  exposes  them. 

One  amongst  them,  who  had  changed  herself  into  an  Eel, 
was  unfortunately  taken  by  iishermen,  and  flung  immediately 
into  a  small  square  tank  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  meadow, 
wherein  they  kept  the  fish  that  were  daily  required  for  the 
table  of  the  King  of  that  country.  Anguillettis  (so  was  the 
Fairy  named)  found  in  her  new  abode  a  great  many  fine  fish 
destined,  like  herself,  to  live  but  a  few  hours.  She  had  heard 
the  fishermen  say  to  one  another,  that  that  very  evening  the 
King  purposed  to  give  a  grand  banquet,  Ibr  the  which  these 
Hue  tish  liad  been  carefully  selected. 

What  tidini^s  for  tlic  unfortunate  Fairy !  She  accused  the 
Fates  of  cruelty  a  thousand  times!  She  sighed  most  sadly; 
but  after  hiding  lierself  for  some  time  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
water,  in  order  to  bewail  lier  misfortune  in  solitude,  the  desire 
to  escape  if  possible  from  so  urgent  a  peril,  induced  lier  to  look 
about  her  in  every  direction  to  see  if  she  could  not  by  some 
means  get  out  of  the  reservoir,  and  regain  the  river  which  raa 
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at  no  great  distance  from  that  spot.  But  the  Fairy  looked 
in  vaiu.  The  tank  was  too  deep  for  her  to  hope  to  get  out 
of  it  without  help,  and  her  distress  was  augmented  hj  seeing 
the  fishermen  who  had  taken  her  again  approaching.  They 
began  to  throw  in  their  nets,  and  Anguillette,  by  avoiding 
them  with  great  cnnning,  retarded  for  a  few  moments  the 
death  that  awaited  h  er.  The  youngest  of  the  King's  daughters 
was  walking  at  that  time  in  the  meadow.  She  approached  the 
tank  to  amuse  herself  by  seeing  the  men  fish. 

The  sun,  about  to  set,  shone  brilliantly  on  the  water.  The 
skin  of  Anguillette,  which  was  very  glossy,  glittered  in  its 
ravs  as  if  partly  gilt  and  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
The  young  Princess  caught  sight  of  her,  and  thinking  her 
exceedingly  beautiful,  ordered  the  fishermen  to  try  and  catch 
that  Eel  for  her.  They  obeyed,  and  the  unfortunate  Fairy 
was  speedily  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  person  who  would 
decide  her  fate. 

When  the  Princess  had  contemplated  Anguillette  for  a  few 
moments,  she  was  touched  with  compassion,  and  running  to 
the  riverside,  put  her  gently  into  the  water.  This  unexpected 
service  filled  the  Fairy's  heart  with  gratitude.  She  appeared 
on  the  surliiee,  and  said  to  the  Princess,  "  I  owe  3^ou  my  life, 
generous  Plousine  (such  was  her  name),  but  it  is  most  Ibrtu- 
luite  for  3^ou  that  I  do  so.  Be  not  afraid,"  she  continued, 
observing  the  young  Pnncess  about  to  run  awa3\  "  T  ain  a 
Fairy,  and  will  prove  the  truth  of  my  words  by  heaping  au 
infinite  number  of  favours  upon  you." 

As  people  were  accustomed  in  those  days  to  lichold  Fairies, 
Plousine  recovered  from  her  first  alarm,  and  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  agreeable  promises  of  Anguillette.  She 
even  began  to  answer  her;  but  the  Fairy  interrujiting  her, 
said,  **  Wait  till  you  have  profited  by  my  favour  beiore  you 
express  your  acknowledganents.  Go,  young  Princess,  and 
return  to  this  spot  to-morrow  morning.  Think,  in  the  mean- 
time, what  you  would  wish  for.  and  whatever  it  may  be  I  will 
grant  it.  You  may,  at  yo\n^  choice,  possess  the  most  perfect 
and  bewitching  beauty,  the  finest  and  most  charming  intellect, 
or  incalculable  riches."  After  these  words,  Anguillette  sank 
to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  left  Plousine  highly  gratified 
with  her  adventure. 

She  determined  not  to  tell  any  one  what  had  befallen  her, 
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** For,"  said  she,  to  herself,  "if  Anguillette  should  deceive 
me,  my  sisters  will  bL4ieve  that  I  invented  this  story." 

After  this  little  reflection,  sluj  hastened  to  rejoin  her  suite, 
which  was  composed  of  only  a  few  ladies.  She  found  them 
looking  for  her. 

The  young  Plousine  was  occupied  all  the  succeeding  night 
in  thinking  what  should  be  her  choice.  Beauty  almost  turned 
the  scale;  but  as  she  had  sutheieut  sense  to  desire  still  more^ 
she  finally  determined  to  request  that  favour  of  the  Fairy. 

She  rose  with  the  sun.  and  ran  to  the  meadow  imder  the 
pretence  of  gathering  llowers  to  make  a  garland,  as  she  said, 
to  present  to  the  Queen,  her  mother,  at  her  levee.  Her 
attendants  dispersed  themselves  about  the  meadow  to  cull  the 
freshest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  flowers  with  which  it  was 
ever3''where  enamelled. 

Meanwhile,  the  young  Princess  hastened  to  the  riverside, 
and  found  upon  the  spot  where  she  had  seen  the  Fairy,  a 
column  of  white  marble,  of  the  most  perfect  purity.  An 
instant  afterwards,  the  column  o|.tuied  and  the  Fairy  emerged 
from  it,  and  appeared  to  the  Princess  no  longer  as  a  iisli,  but 
as  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman,  of  majestic  demeanour,  and 
whose  robes  and  head-dress  were  covered  with  jewels. 

"I  am  Anguillette,"  said  she  to  the  young  Princess,  who 
gazed  upon  her  with  great  attention ;  "  1  come  to  fullil  my 
promise.  You  have  chosen  intellectual  perfection,  and  you  shall 
possess  it  from  this  very  moment.  You  shall  have  so  much 
sense  as  to  be  envied  by  those  who  till  now  have  flattered 
themselves  they  were  specially  endowed  with  it.** 

The  youthful  Plousine,  at  these  words,  felt  a  considerable 
alteration  taking  place  in  her  mind.  She  thanked  the  Fairy 
with  an  eloquence  that  till  then  she  had  been  a  stranger  to. 

The  Fairy  smiled  at  the  astonisliment  the  Princess  could 
not  conceal  at  her  own  powers  of  exi)ression.  "  I  am  so  nmch 
pleased  with  you,"  said  the  benignant  Anguillette,  "for 
making  the  choice  you  have  done,  in  lieu  of  preferring  beauty 
of  person,  which  has  such  charms  for  one  of  your  sex  and  age, 
that  to  reward  you,  I  will  add  the  gift  of  that  loveliness  you 
liave  so  prudently  foregone.  Peturn  liither  to-morrow,  at 
the  same  hoar, —  1  give  you  till  thou  to  ch6ose  the  style  of 
beauty  you  would  possess." 

The  Fairy  dii:ap]jeartd,  and  left  the  young  Plousme  stiJl 
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tnorc  impressed  with  her  good  fortune.  Her  choice  of  superior 
intellect  was  dictated  by  reason,  but  the  promise  of  surpassing 
beauty  flattered  her  heart,  and  that  which  touches  the  heart 
is  always  felt  most  deeply. 

On  quitting  the  riverside,  the  Princess  took  the  flowers 
presented  to  her  by  her  attendants,  and  made  a  very  tasteful 
garland  with  them,  which  she  carried  to  the  Queen ;  but  what 
was  her  Majesty^s  astonishment,  that  of  the  King,  and  of  all 
the  Court,  to  hear  Flousine  speak  with  an  elegance  and  a 
fluency  which  captivated  every  heart. 

The  Princesses,  her  sisters,  vainly  endeavoured  to  contest 
her  mental  superiority ;  they  were  compelled  to  wonder  at 
and  admire  it. 

Night  came.  The  Princess,  occupied  with  the  expectation 
of  becoming  beautiful,  instead  of  retiring  to  rest,  passed  into 
a  cabinet  hung  with  portraits,  in  whicl^  under  the  form  of 
Boddesses,  were  represented  several  of  the  Queens  and 

Princesses  of  her  family.  All  these  were  beauties,  and  she 
indulged  a  hope  that  they  would  assist  her  in  deciding  on  a 
style  of  beauty  worthy  to  be  solicited  from  a  Fairy.  The 
iirst  that  met  her  sight  was  a  Juno.  She  was  fair  and  had  a 
presence  such  as  should  distinguish  the  Queen  of  the  Gods. 
Pallas  and  Venus  stood  beside  her.  The  subject  of  the  picture 
Was  the  Judgment  of  Paris. 

The  noble  haughtiness  of  Pallas  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  young  Princess;  but  tlie  loveliness  of  Venus  almost 
decided  her  choice.  Nevertheless,  she  passed  on  to  the  next 
picture,  in  which  was  seen  Pomona  reclining  on  a  couch  of 
turf,  beneath  trees  laden  with  the  finest  fruits  in  the  world. 
She  appeared  so  charming,  that  the  Princess,  who  since 
morning  had  become  acquainted  with  all  their  stories,  was 
not  surprised  that  a  God  had  taken  various  forms  in  order  to 
please  her. 

Di  ana  next  appeared,  attired  as  the  poets  represent  her, 
the  quiver  slung  behind  her,  and  the  bow  in  her  hand.  She  was 
pursuing  a  stag,  and  followed  by  a  numerous  band  of  Nymphs. 

Flora  attracted  her  attention  a  little  further  off.  She 
appeared  to  be  walking  in  a  garden,  the  flowers  of  which, 
although  exquisite,  could  not  be  compared  to  the  bloom  of 
her  complexion.  Next  came  the  Graces,  beautiful  and  en- 
chanting.  This  picture  was  the  last  in  the  room. 
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But  the  Princess  was  strnck  by  that  which  was  over  the 
mantel-piece.  It  was  the  Goddess  of  Yoiith«  A  heavenly  air 
was  shed  over  her  whole  person.  Her  tresses  were  the  fairest 
in  the  world ;  the  torn  of  her  head  was  most  graeeAil^  her 
month  charming,  her  figure  perfectly  be&utifol,  and  her  ejea 
appeared  mnch  more  likely  to  intoxicate  than  the  nectar  with 
which  she  seemed  to  he  fiUiDg  a  cup. 

I  will  wish,"  exclaimed  the  young  Princess,  afker  she  had 
contemplated  with  delight  this  lovely  portrait,  **  I  will  wish 
to  he  as  beautiful  as  ELebe,  and  to  remain  so  as  long  as 
possible." 

After  this  determination  she  returned  to  her  bed-chamber, 
where  the  day  she  awaited  seemed  to  her  impatience  as  if  it 
would  never  dawn. 

At  length  it  came,  and  she  hastened  again  to  the  river- 
side. The  Fairy  kept  her  word.  She  appeared,  and  threw  a 
few  drops  of  water  in  the  face  of  Plousine,  who  became  imme- 
diately as  beautiful  as  she  had  desired  to  be. 

Some  sea-gods  had  accompanied  the  Fairy.  Their  applause 
was  the  first  effect  produced  by  the  charms  of  the  fortunate 
Plounne.  She  looked  at  her  image  in  the  water^  and  could 
Hot  recogmse  herself.  Her  silence  and  her  astonishment 
Vera  for  the  moment  the  only  indications  of  her  thankfulness. 

I  have  fulfilled  all  your  wishes,"  said  the  generous  Fairy. 
^  You  ought  to  be  content;  but  I  shall  not  be  so  if  my  favours 
do  not  far  exceed  your  desires.  In  addition  to  the  wit  and 
b^uty  I  have  endowed  you  with,  I  bestow  on  you  all  the 
treasures  at  my  disposal.  They  are  inexhaustible.  You  have 
but  to  wish  whenever  you  please  for  infinite  wealth,  and  at 
the  same  moment  you  will  acquire  it,  not  only  for  yourself, 
l>at  for  all  those  you  mav  deem  worthy  to  possess  it." 

The  Fairy  disappeared,  and  the  youthful  Plousine,  now  as 
lovely  as  Hebe,  returned  to  the  palace.  Everybody  who  met 
her  was  enchanted.  Thev  announced  her  arrival  to  the  Eing, 
who  was  himself  lost  in  admiration  of  her,  and  it  was  onljr  by 
lier  voice  and  her  talent  that  they  reco^ised  the  amiable 
Princess.  She  informed  the  King  that  a  Fury  had  bestowed 
all  those  precbus  gifts  upon  her;  and  she  was  no  longer  called 
anything  but  Hebe,  in  consequence  of  her  perfect  resemblance 
to  the  portrait  of  that  Goddess.  What  new  causes  were  here 
to  engender  the  hatred  of  her  sisters  against  her!  The 
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beauties  of  iier  mind  had  excited  their  jealousy  much  less 
than  those  of  her  person. 

All  the  Princes  who  had  l>een  attracted  by  their  charms 
became  faithless  to  them  without  the  least  hesitation.  In 
like  manner  were  all  the  other  Court  beauties  abandoned  by 
their  admirers.  No  tears  or  reproaches  could  stop  tlie  ilight 
of  those  inconstant  lovurs,  and  this  conduct,  which  then 
appeared  so  singular,  ha^  biuce,  it  is  i>aid,  become  a  common 
custom. 

Hebe  inflamed  all  hearts  around  her,  while  her  own  re- 
n^iained  insensible. 

Kotwithstanding  the  hatred  her  sisters  evinced  towards 
her,  she  neglected  nothing  that  she  thought  might  pkasc; 
them.  She  wished  for  so  much  wealth  for  the  eldest — and 
to  wish  and  to  give  were  the  same  thing  to  her, — that  the 
greatest  Sovereign  in  that  part  of  the  world  requested  the 
hand  of  that  Prinoete  in  marriage,  and  the  nnptials  were  cele- 
brated with  incredible  magninoence.  The  King,  Hebe's 
fiither,  desired  to  take  the  field  with  a  great  armj.  The 
wishes  of  his  beautifol  daughter  caused  him  to  succeed  in  all 
his  enterprises,  and  his  kingdom  was  filled  with  such  immense 
wealth,  that  he  became  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  monarchs 
in  the  xmivefse. 

The  divine  Hebe,  however,  weary  of  the  bustle  of  the 
Court,  was  anxious  to  pass  a  few  months  in  a  pleasant  mansion 
a  short  distance  from  the  capital.  She  had  exduded  from  it 
all  magnificence,  but  evenrtmng  about  it  was  elegant,  and  of 
a  charming  simplicity.  Nature  alone  had  taken  care  to  em- 
bellish the  walks,  which  Art  had  not  been  employed  to  form. 
A  wood,  the  paths  through  which  had  something  wild  in  their 
scenery,  intersected  by  rivulets  and  little  torrents  that  formed 
natund  cascades,  surrounded  this  beautiful  retreat. 

The  youthful  Hebe  often  walked  in  this  solitary  wood. 
One  day,  when  her  heart  felt  more  than  usually  oppressed 
with  a  teidium  and  lassitude  to  which  she  was  now  constantly 
subject,  she  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  reason  of  it.  She 
seated  herself  on  the  turf,  beside  a  rivulet  that  with  gentle 
murmur  courted  meditation. 

"  What  sorrow  is  it,"  she  asked  herself,  "  that  comes  thus 
to  trouble  the  excess  of  my  happiness  ?  What  Princess  in 
all  the  universe  is  blest  with  a  lot  so  per&ct  as  mine  ?  The 
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beneficence  of  the  Fairy  has  accorded  \m)  all  I  wished  for.  I 
can  heap  treasures  upon  all  who  surround  me.  I  am  adored 
by  all  who  behold  me,  and  my  heart  is  a  stranger  to  every 
painful  emotion.  No !  I  cannot  imagine  whence  arises  the 
insupportable  weariness  which  has  for  some  time  j>ast  detracted 
from  the  happiness  of  my  life." 

The  young  Princess  was  incessantly  occupied  by  this  reflec- 
tion. At  length  she  determined  to  go  to  the  bank  of  Angui- 
lelte's  river,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  an  interview  with  her. 

The  Fairy,  accustomed  to  indulsre  her  inclinations,  appeared 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
days  when  she  was  changed  into  a  fish. 

"  It  always  gives  me  pleasure  to  see  you,  young  Princess," 
said  she  to  Hebe.  "  I  know  you  have  been  passing  some 
time  in  a  very  solitary  dwelling,  and  you  appear  to  me  in  a 
languishing  state,  which  does  not  at  all  correspond  with  your 
good  fortune.  What  hails  you,  Hebe?  Confide  in  me.'* 
**  There  is  nothing  the  matter,"  replied  the  young  Princess, 
with  some  embarrassment.  "  You  have  showered  too  many 
benefitB  upon  me  for  anything  to  be  wanting  to  a  felicity 
which  is  your  own  work,*'  "You  would  deceive  me,"  re- 
joined the  Fairy ;  "  I  see  it  easily.  You  are  no  longer 
satisfied.  Yet  what  more  can  you  desire  P  Deserve  my  favour 
by  a  frank  confession,*'  added  the  gracious  Fairy,  ''and  I 
promise  you  I  will  again  fulfil  your  wishes.'*  "  I  know  not 
what  I  wish,"  replied  the  charming  Hebe.  **  But  neverthe- 
less," she  continued,  casting  down  her  beautiful  eyes,  "  I  feel 
a  lack  of  something,  and  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  that 
.  which  is  absolutiSy  essential  to  my  happiness."  ^Ah!"* 
exclaimed  the  Fairy,  "  it  is  love  that  you  are  sighing  for. 
That  passion  alone  could  inspire  you  with  such  strange  ideas. 
Dangerous  disposition !"  continued  the  prudent  Fairy.  **  You 
sigh  for  love— you  shall  experience  it.  Hearts  are  but  too 
naturally  disposed  to  be  affected  by  it.  But  I  warn  you  that 
you  will  vainly  invoke  me  to  deliver  you  from  the  fatal 
passion  you  believe  to  be  so  sweet  a  blessing.  My  power 
does  not  extend  so  &r." 

**  I  care  not,"  quickly  replied  the  Princess,  smiling  and 
blushing  at  the  same  moment.  Alas !  of  what  value  to  me 
are  all  the  gifts  you  have  bestowed  upon  me,  if  I  cannot  in' 
turn  mfl^e  with  them  the  happiness  of  another?"  Th«r 
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Fairy  sighed  at  these  words,  and  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river. 

Hebe  retraced  her  steps  to  the  wilderness,  her  heart  filled 
with  a  hope  which  already  began  to  dissipate  her  melancholy. 
The  warnings  of  the  Fairy  caused  her  some  anxiety;  but  her 
prudent  reilections  were  soon  baoished  by  others,  as  dangerous 
as  they  were  agreeable. 

On  reaching  home  she  found  a  courier  awaiting  her  with 
a  message  from  the  King,  commanding  her  return  to  the 
Court  that  very  day,  in  order  that  slie  might  be  present  at  an 
entertainment  in  preparation  for  the  succeeding  one.  She 
took  her  de))arture  accordingl}',  a  few  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  the  message,  and  returned  to  the  Court,  where  she  was 
received  with  great  pleasure  by  the  King  and  Queen  ;  who 
informed  her  that  a  foreign  Prince,  upon  his  travels,  having 
arrived  there  a  few  days  previously,  they  had  determined  to 
give  him  a  fete,  that  he  might  talk  in  other  countries  of  the 
magnificence  displayed  in  their  kingdom. 

The  youthful  Hebe,  obeying  a  presentiment  of  which  she 
was  unconscious,  first  inquired  of  the  Princess,  her  sister,  if 
the  foreig\ier  was  handsome.  "  I  never  yet  saw  any  one  that 
could  be  compared  to  him,"  answered  the  Princess.  "  Describe 
him  to  me,*'  said  Hebe,  with  emotion.  "He  is  such  as  they 
paint  heroes,"  replied  Ilerie.  "  His  form  is  graceful ;  his  de- 
meanour noble ;  his  eyes  are  full  of  a  fire  that  has  already 
made  more  than  one  indifierent  beauty  at  this  Court  acknow- 
ledge their  power.  He  has  the  finest  head  in  the  world; 
his  hair  is  dark  brown;  and  the  moment  he  appears,  he 
ab8orl)s  the  attention  of  all  beholders." 

"You  draw  a  most  charming  portrait  of  him,"  said  the 
youthful  Hebe ;  "  is  it  not  a  little  Ihittered  ?"  "  No,  sister," 
rephed  the  Princess  Ilerie,  with  a  sigh  she  could  not  suppress. 
**  Alas !  you  will  find  him,  perhaps,  but  too  worthy  of  admi- 
ration." 

The  Queen  retired,  and  the  beautiful  Hebe,  as  soon  as  she 
had  time  to  examine  her  heart,  perceived  that  she  had  lost 
that  tranquillity  of  which,  till  now,  she  had  not  known  the 
value. 

"  Anguiilette !"  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone. 
^' Alas  I  what  is  this  object  which  you  have  allowed  to  present 
itself  to  my  sight .?    Your  prudent  counsels  are  rendered  vain 
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hj  its  pretence.  Wbj  do  yon  not  give  me  fltrengtli' enough 
to  resisfe  each  attractive  charms  ?    It  may  be^  howeveTi  that 

their  power  surpasses  that  of  any  Fairy." 

Hebe  slept  but  little  that  night.  She  rose  very  early,  and 
the  thought  of  how  she  should  dretis  herself  for  the  fi^te  that 
evenixig  occnpied  her  the  whole  day,  to  a  degree  she  had  been 
previously  a  stranger  to^  for  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  felt 
an  anxiety  to  please. 

The  young  foreigner,  actuated  by  the  same  desire,  neglected 
nothing  that  might  make  him  appear  agreeable  to  the  eyes  of 
the  charming  Hebe.  The  Princess  Ilerie  was  equally  soUcitoua 
of  conquest.  She  possessed  a  thousand  attractions,  and  when 
Hebe  was  not  beside  her,  she  was  considered  the  most  beau* 
tiful  creature  in  the  world;  but  Hel>e  outshone  every  one. 
The  Queen  gave  a  magnificent  ball  that  evening ;  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  marvellous  banquet.  The  young  foreigner  would 
have  been  struck  by  its  prodigious  splendour,  if  he  could  have 
looked  at  anything  besides  Hebe.  After  the  banquet,  a  novel 
and  brilliant  illumination  shed  another  daylight  over  the 
palace  gardens.  It  was  summer-time;  the  company  descended 
into  the  gardens  for  the  pleasure  of  an  evening  promenade. 
The  handsome  foreigner  conducted  the  Queen ;  but  this 
honour  did  not  compensate  him  for  being  deprived  of  the 
company  of  his  Princess,  even  for  a  few  moments.  The  trees 
were  decorated  with  festoons  of  flowers,  and  the  lamps  which 
formed  the  illumination  were  disposed  in  a  manner  to  repre- 
sent, in  every  direction,  bows,  arrows,  and  other  weapons  of 
Cupid,  together,  in  some  places,  with  inscriptions. 

The  company  entered  a  little  grove,  illuminated  like  the 
rest  of  the  gardens,  and  the  Queen  seated  herself  beside  a 
pleasant  fountain,  around  which  had  been  arranged  seats  of 
turf,  ornamented  with  garlands  of  pinks  and  roses.  Whilst 
the  Queen  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  King  and  a 
hoet  of  courtiers  that  surrounded  them,  the  Princesses  amused 
themselves  by  reading  the  sentences  formed  by  small  lamps 
under  the  various  devices.  The  handsome  foreij'ner  was  at 
that  moment  close  to  the  beautiful  Hebe.  She  turned  her  eyes 
towards  a  spot  in  which  appeared  a  shower  of  darts,  and  read 
aloud  these  words,  which  were  displayed  beneath  them ; — 

"  Some  are  ineviUble.* 
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**^ej  are  those  whioli  are  tbot  from  the  eyes  of  ibe 
divine  Hebe,"  (mickly  added  the  Prince,  looking  at  her 
tenderly.  The  Prineess  heard  him,  and  felt  confoBed ;  hnt 
the  Prince  drew  from  her  embarrassment  a  happy  augury  for 
his  loye,  as  it  appeared  unmingled  with  anger.  The  filte  ter- 
minated with  a  thousand  delightful  novelties.  The  charms  of 
the  stranffer  had  touched  too  sensibly  the  heaYt  of  Ilerie  for 
her  to  belong  without  perceiving  that  beloved  another.  The- 
^  Prince  had  paid  her  some  attention  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
*  Hebe  at  Court ;  but  since  he  had  seen  the  latter,  he  had  been 
wholly  engrossed  by  his  passion. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  young  stranger  endeavoured,  by  every 
woof  of  affection,  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Princess. 
He  was  devoted,  amiable — ^her  fate  compelled  her  to  love,  and 
the  Fairy  abandoned  her  to  the  indmatibns  of  hw. heart. 
What  excuses  for  yielding!  She  could  no  longer  struggle 
against  herself.  The  cliarming  Stranger  had  informed  her  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  Xing,  and  that  his  name  was  Atimir. 
This  name  was  known  to  the  Princess.  The  Prince  had  per- 
formed wonders  in  a  war  between  the  two  kingdoms  ;  and  as 
they  had  always  been  opposed  to  each  other,  he  had  not 
chosen  to  appear  at  the  Court  of  Hebe's  royal  father  imder 
his  real  name. 

The  young  Princess,  after  a  conversation  during  which  her 
heart  fully  imbibed  the  sweet  and  dangerous  poison  of  which 
the  Fairy  had  warned  her,  gave  permission  to  Atimir  to  dis-  • 
close  to  the  King  his  rank  and  his  love.  The  young  Prince 
was  transported  with  dehght ;  he  flew  to  the  King's  apart- 
ments, and  u]^;ed  his  suit  with  all  the  eloquence  his  love 
could  inspire  him  with. 

The  King  conducted  him  to  the  Queen.  This  proposed 
marriage,  assuring  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Hebe  was  pro- 
mised to  her  happy  lover  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  con- 
sent of  the  King,  his  father.  The  news  was  soon  circulated, 
and  the  Princess  Ilerie  suffered  anguish  equal  to  her  jealousy. 
She  wept — she  groaned ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  control  her 
emotion  and  conceal  her  vain  regrets. 

The  beautiful  Hebe  and  Atimir  now  saw  eacli  otlier  con- 
tinually ^  their  afiection  increa^d  daily^  and  in  those  happy 
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dayg  the  young  Pi-Ineess  could  not  imagine  why  the  Falriei 
did  not  employ  all  their  Bkill  to  make  mortals  fall  in  love 
when  they  wished  to  insure  their  felicity. 

An  ambassador  from  Atimir's  royal  father  arrived  at  Court. 
He  had  been  awaited  with  the  utmost  impatienoe.  He  was 
the  hearer  of  the  required  consent,  and  preparations  were 
immediately  commenced  for  the  celebration  of  those  grand 
nuptials.  Atimir  had  therefore  no  longer  any  reason  for 
anxiety — a  dangerous  state  for  a  lover  one  desires  to  retain 
faithful 

As  soon  as  the  Prince  felt  certain  of  his  happiness,  he 

became  less  ardent.  One  day  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  meet 
the  lair  Hebe  in  the  palace  gardens,  he  heard  the  voices  of 
females  in  conversation  in  a  bower  of  honeysuckles.  He 
caught  the  sound  of  his  name,  and  this  awakened  his  curiosity 
to  know  more.  He  approached  the  bower  softly,  and  easily 
recognised  the  voice  of  the  Princess  Ilerie.  "  I  shall  die 
before  that  fatal  day,  my  dear  Cieonice,*'  said  she,  to  a 
young  person  seated  beside  her.  "  The  gods  will  not  permit 
me  to  behold  the  ungrateful  object  of  my  love  imited  to  the 
too  fortunate  Hebe.  My  torments  are  too  keen  to  endure 
much  longer."  *'But,  madam,"  replied  her  female  com- 
panion, Prince  Atimir  is  not  faithless ;  he  has  never  avowed 
lore  for  you.  Destiny  alone  is  to  blame  for  your  misfortunes, 
and  amongst  all  the  princes  who  adore  you,  you  might  find, 
perhaps,  one  more  amiable  than  he  is,  did  not  a  fatal  prepos- 
session engross  your  heart."  "More  amiable  than  him!" 
rejoined  Ilerie.  "  Is  there  such  a  being  in  the  universe  ? 
Powerful  Fairy  !"  she  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  of  all  the  bless- 
ings with  whieh  you  have  laden  the  fortunate  Hebe,  I  but 
ooret  that  of  Atimir*s  devoted  attachment  to  her."  The 
words  of  the  Princess  were  interrupted  by  her  tears*  Ah  I 
how  happy  would  she  have  been  had  she  known  how  much 
those  tears  had  moved  the  heart  of  Atimir! 

She  rose  to  leave  the  bower,  and  the  Prince  hid  himself 
behind  some  trees  to  escape  observation.  The  tears  and  the 
love  of  Ilerie  had  affected  him  deeply,  but  he  imagined  they 
were  but  the  emotions  of  pity  which  he  felt  for  a  beautiful 
Princess  whom  he  had  unintentionally  made  so  miserable. 
He  proceeded  to  join  Hebe,  and  the  contemplation  of  her 
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Qharms  banished  for.  the  moment  all  other  thoughts  from  KIs 
mind.  In  pas-?ing  through  the  gardens,  bs  he  retamed  with 
the  Princess  Hebe  to  the  Palace,  he  trod  upon  something 
•which  attracted  his  attention.  He  picked  it  up,  and  found  it 
was  a  set  of  magnificent  tablets.  It  was  not  far  from  the 
bower  in  which  he  had  overheard  the  conversation  of  Ilerie 
and  her  attendant.  He  feared  if  Hebe  saw  the  tablets,  she 
would  obtain  some  knowledge  of  his  adventure.  He  hid  them, 
therefore,  without  hur  having  observed  them.  She  happened 
'  at  that  moment  to  be  occupied  in  re-adjuating  some  ornament 
in  her  head-dress. 

That  evening  Ilerie  did  not  make  her  appearance  in  the 
Queen's  apartments.  It  was  reported  that  she  had  felt  indis- 
posed on  returning  from  her  walk.  Atimir  perfectly  under- 
stood that  her  object  was  to  conceal  the  agitation  to  which  he 
had  Foon  her  a  prey  in  the  bower  of  honeysuckles.  This 
reflection  increased  his  compassion  lor  her. 

As  soon  as  he  bad  retired  to  his  own  chamber  he  opened  the 
tablets  lie  had  picked  up.  On  the  ih'st  leaf  he  saw  a  cipher 
formed  of  a  (loui)le  A,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle,  and 
supported  by  two  little  Cupids,  one  of  whom  ajipeared  to  be 
wiping  the  tears  Irom  his  cheeks  with  the  end  of  the  ribbon 
that  bandaged  his  eyes,  and  the  other  breaking  his  arrows. 
The  sii^'lit  of  this  cipher  agitated  the  young  Prince.  He 
knew  that  Ilerie  drew  admirably.  He  turned  over  the  leaf 
quickly  to  gain  further  inlbrmation,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
ibund  the  following  lines : — 

^  Bither  ■ll-oonqiieriiig  Lore  fhy  fbolttopt  led  s 

At  thy  lint  glance  sweet  peace  my  bodom  fled ; 

-  Oh,  cruel  one,  to  try  on  me  tlic  dnrt 

With  which  you  meant  to  wound  another's  heart  t 

The  handwriting,  which  he  recognised,  but  too  clearly  proved 
to^lirni  that  the  tablets  were  those  of  the  Princess  Ilerie.  He 
was  affected  by  the  great  tenderness  of  these  sentiments, 
which  far  from  being  nourished  hj  his  love  and  attentions, 
wdre  not  even  encouraged  by  hope.  These  verses  reminded 
bim  that  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Hebe  at  Court  he  had 
thought  Ilerie  lovely.  He  began  to  consider  himself  un- 
faithful to  that  Princess,  and  he  became  too  seriously  so  to 
the  charming  Hebe. 
He  struggled,  however,  against  these  first  emotions ;  but 
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his  heart  was  accustomed  to  range,  and  so  dangerous  a  habit 
is  rarely  corrt  L  ti  d. 

He  threw  llerie's  tablets  on  a  table,  resolvint]^  not  to  look 
at  them  any  more ;  but  he  took  them  up  again  a  moment 
afterwards,  des])ite  himsclt',  and  found  in  them  a  thousand 
things  which  completed  the  triumph  of  Ilerie  over  the  divine 
ilebe. 

The  Prince's  heart  was  occupied  all  night  by  conflicting 
feelings.  In  the  morning  he  waited  on  the  King,  who  named 
the  day  he  had  fixed  on  for  his  marriage  vvith  Hebe.  Atimir 
replied  vvith  an  embarrassment  which  the  King  mistook  for  a 
proof  of  his  passion — (how  little  do  we  know  of  the  human 
heart !)  It  was  the  effect  of  his  inconstancy  !  The  King 
desired  to  visit  the  Queen ;  the  Prince  was  obliged  to  follow 
him.  He  had  been  there  but  a  short  time  when  the  Princess 
Ilerie  aj)peared  with  an  air  of  melancliiily  which  made  her 
more  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  the  inconstant  Atimir,  who  was 
aware  of  its  cause.  He  approached  her,  and  talked  to  her  for 
some  time.  He  gave  her  to  miderstand  that  he  was  no  longer 
ignorant  of  her  atlection  for  liim.  He  spoke  with  ardour  of 
his  feelings  for  her.  It  was  too  much  for  Ilerie.  Ah !  how 
is  it  possible  to  receive  calmly  the  assurance  of  so  great  so 
unexpected  a  happiness. 

The  charming  Hebe  entered  the  Queen's  apartments  shortly 
afterwards.  llcr  sight  brought  the  blood  into  the  cheeks 
lioth  ol"  the  I'rincess  Ilerie  and  of  the  lickle  Atimir.  "How 
beautli'ul  she  is !"  exclaimed  llurle,  looking  at  tlie  Prince  with 
an  emotion  she  could  not  conceal.  "  Avoid  her,  sir,  or  end 
at  once  my  existence,"  The  Prince  had  not  power  to  answer 
her.  Hebe  approached  them  with  a  grace  and  charm  which 
unconsciously  loaded  with  reproaches  the  ungrateful  Atimir. 
lie  could  not  long  endure  his  position.  He  quitted  the 
Princess,  saying  that  he  was  anxious  to  despatch  a  courier  to 
his  father.  She  was  so  prepossessed  in  his  favour  that  she 
never  noticed  some  eloquent  glances  at  Ilerie,  which  he  cast 
on  leaving  her. 

While  Ilerie  triumphed  in  secret,  the  beautiful  Hebe  leamed 
from  the  King  and  Queen  that  in  three  days  she  was  to  be 
the  bride  of  Atimir.  How  unworthy  was  he  of  the  sensations 
which  this  news  awakened  in  the  heart  of  the  lovely  Hebe. 

The  Mthless  Prince,  though  pie-occvpied  by  his  new 
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passion,  passed  part  of  the  dav  in  Hebe*s  company.  Ilerie  was 
present,  and  was  a  thousand  times  ready  to  die  with  jealousy. 
Her  love  had  redoubled  since  she  had  entertained  hope. 

On  returning  to  his  own  apartments  in  the  evening,  the 
Prince  was  presented  with  a  note  by  an  unknown  messenger. 
He  opened  it  hastily,  and  Ibund  in  it  these  words : — 

"  1  yield  to  a  passion  a  thousand  times  stronger  than  my 
reason.  Since  I  ean  no  longer  attempt  to  conceal  sentiments 
which  chance  has  revealed  to  you,  come,  Prince,  come,  and 
learn  the  determination  to  wliich  1  am  driven  by  the  love  you 
have  insi)ired  me  with.  Oh,  how  happy  will  it  be  for  me  if  it 
cost  me  but  my  life  !" 

The  bearer  of  the  note  informed  the  Prince  that  he  was 
commissioned  to  conduct  him  to  the  si)ot  where  the  Princess 
Ilerie  awaited  him.  Atimir  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
follow  him,  and  after  several  turnings,  he  was  introduced  into 
a  little  pavilion  at  the  end  of  a  very  dark  avenue.  The  in- 
terior of  the  pavilion  was  sufficiently  lighted.  He  found  in  it 
Ilerie  with  one  of  her  attendants ;  the  rest  were  walking  in 
the  gardens.  When  she  had  retired  to  this  apartment,  no 
one  entered  it  without  her  orders.  Ilerie  was  seated  on  a  pile 
ef  cushions  of  crimson  and  gold  embroidery.  Her  dress  was 
rich  and  elegant,  the  materiu  being  of  yellow  and  silver  tissue. 
Her  hair,  which  was  black  and  exceedingly  beautiful,  was  orna- 
mented with  ribbons  of  the  same  colour  as  the  dress,  and  ties 
of  yellow  diamonds.  At  her  sight,  Atimir  could  not  persaude 
himself  that  infidelity  was  a  crime.  He  knelt  at  her  feet,  and 
Ilerie,  gazing  upon  him  with  a  tenderness  sufficiently  indica* 
tive  of  the  emotion  of  her  heart,  said,  ^  Frinc^  I  have  not 
caused  you  to  come  hither  in  order  to  persuade  you  to  break 
off  your  marriage ;  I  know  too  well  it  is  determined  upon,  and 
the  expressions  with  which  you  have  endeaTOured  to  alleviate 
my  misfortune  and  flatter  my  affection  do  not  induce  me  to 
believe  that  yon  would  abandon  Hebe  for  me ;  but,"  she  con- 
tinned,  with  a  gush  of  tears,  which  completed  the  conquest  of 
the  heart  of  Atimir,  ''I  will  not  endure  the  life  which  you 
have  rendered  so  wretched.  I  will  sacrifice  it  without  regret 
to  my  love,  and  this  poison,"  she  added,  showing  a  little  box 
which  she  had  in  her  hand,  will  save  me  from  the  fearful 
torment  of  seeing  you  the  husband  of  Hebe." 

No,  beautiful  Ilerie !"  exclaimed  the  fickle  Prince,  ''I  will 
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nerer  be  her  husband.  I  will  abandon  all  for  your  sake ;  I  love 
.  you  a  thousand  times  better  than  I  loved  Hebe ;  and  despite 
my  duty  and  my  faith  so  solemnlj'  plighted,  I  am  ready  to 
fly  ¥nth  you  to  a  spot  where  no  obstacle  shall  exist  to  our 
happiness.'*  "Ah,  Prince!"  said  llerie,  with  a  sigh,  "can  I 
con  fide,  then,  in  one  so  faithless  ?"  "  He  will  never  be  faith» 
less  to  you/'  rejoined  Atimir.  "And  the  Kin^,  your  father, 
who  gave  Hebe  to  me,  will  not  refuse  to  sanction  my  union  , 
with  the  lovely  Ilerie,  when  she  is  already  mine."  "  Away, 
then,  Atimir,"  said  the  liMnoesB,  after  a  few  minutes'  silence*  . 
**Let  us  hasten  whither  onr  destiny  leads  lis.  Whatever 
misery  tiie  step  entails  on  me,  nothing  can  weigh  against  the 
sweet  delights  of  loving  and  being  beloved." 

After  these  words,  they  consulted  together  respecting  their 
flight.  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  They  determined  to  de- 
part the  following  night.  They  separated  with  regret,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  vows  of  Atimir,  Ilerie  still  feared  the 
power  of  Hebe's  attractions.  The  rest  of  that  night  and  all 
the  next  day  she  was  a  prey  to  that  anxiety. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Prince  hurriedly  gave  all  the  neces- 
sary orders  for  keeping  his  departure  secret,  and  the  next  day, 
as  soon  as  everybody  in  the  palace  had  retired  to  their  apart- 
ments, he  hastened  to  join  Ilerie  in  the  pavilion  in  the  gai'den, 
where  she  awaited  him,  attended  only  by  Cleonice.  They  set 
out,  and  made  incredible  haste  to  pass  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  following  morning  the  news  was  mside  public,  by  a 
letter  which  Ilerie  had  written  to  the  Queen,  and  another 
which  Atimir  had  addressed  to  the  King.  They  were  couched  in 
touching  language,  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  love  had 
dictated  them.  The  King  and  Queen  were  extremely  enraged  ; 
but  no  words  can  express  the  agony  of  the  unfortunate  and 
charming  Hebe.  What  despair!  what  tears!  what  petitions 
to  the  Fairy  Anguillette  to  terminate  torments  equal  to  the 
most  cruel  she  had  predicted!  But  the  Fairy  kept  her  word. 
In  vain  did  Hebe  seek  the  river-side.  Anguillette  did  not 
appear,  and  she  a]:)andoned  herself  to  all  the  horrors  of  des- 
peration. The  Princes  who  had  been  discouraged  by  the 
success  of  the  ungrateful  Atimij-  now  felt  their  hopes  revive ; 
but  their  attentions  and  profes.sioa8  only  increased  the  torture 
of  the  faithful  Kebe. 
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The  King  ardently  desired  that  she  should  select  for  her- 
self a  husband,  and  had  several  times  urged  her  to  do  so ;  but 
that  duty  appeared  too  cruel  to  her  affectionate  heart.  She 
determined  to  11  j  from  her  fiither's  kingdom ;  but,  before  her 
departure,  she  went  once  more  in  search  of  Anguillette.  The 
Fairy  could  no  longer  resist  the  tears  of  the  beautiful  Hebe. 
She  ap]K'an'(l  to  her,  and  at  her  sight  the  Princess  wept  still 
more,  and  had  not  the  power  to  .^peak  to  lier. 

"You  have  now  experienced,"  said  the  Fair}'',  "what  tliat 
fatal  pleasure  which  1  would  never  willingly  have  aecordod  to 
you  is ;  but  Atimir  has  too  severely  punished  you,  llebe,  for 
your  neglect  ul"  my  advice.  Oo!  Fly  these  scenes,  where 
everything  recals  to  you  the  remembrance  of  your  love.  You 
will  find  a  vessel  on  the  coast,  which  will  bear  you  to  the 
only  spot  in  the  world  where  yuu  can  be  cured  of  your  unfor- 
tunate attachment;  but  take  care,"  added  Anguillette, raising 
her  voice,  "when  your  heart  sludl  have  rcLrained  its  tranquillity, 
that  you  never  seek  to  behold  again  the  iaithless  Atimir,  or  it 
will  cost  you  your  life!"  Hebe  wished  more  than  once  to  see 
that  Prince  again  at  whatever  price  Love  might  compel  her  to 
pay  for  that  gratification  ;  but  a  whisper  of  Reason,  and  respect 
for  her  own  honour,  induced  her  to  accept  the  Fairy's  offer. 
She  thanked  her  for  this  last  favour,  and  departed  the  next 
morning  for  the  sea-coast,  followed  by  such'  of  her  women  as 
she  had  most  confidence  in. 

She  found  the  vessel  Anguillette  had  promised  her.  It  was 
gilt  all  over.  The  masts  were  of  marqueterie  of  the  most 
admirable  pattern ;  the  sails,  of  rose-colour  and  silver  tissue; 
and  in  every  part  of  it  was  inscribed  the  word  "  Liberty." 
The  erew  were  attired  in  dreesea  of  the  same  colours  as  the 
sails.  All  appeared  to  breathe  in  this  atmosphere  the  sweet 
air  of  freedom. 

The  I^ncess  entered  a  ma^ifieent  cabm.  The  furniture 
was  admirable,  and  the  paintings  perfect.  She  was  as  much 
a  prey  to  sorrow  in  this  new  abode  as  she  was  in  her  father's 
Court.  They  strove  in  vain  to  amuse  her  by  a  thousand 
pleasures ;  she  was  not  yet  in  a  state  of  mind  to  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  them. 

One  day  while  she  was  contemplating  a  painting  in  her 
<!abin,  which  represented  a  landscape,  she  remarked  in  it  a 
young  shepherd,  who,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  was  de« 
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picted  cutting  nets  to  set  at  liberty  a  great;  number  of  birds 
that  had  been  caught  in  them,  and  some  of  these  little 
creatures  seemed  to  be  soaring  to  the  skies  with  marvellous 
veloeity.  All  the  other  pictures  displayed  similar  subjects. 
I^one  suggested  an  idea  of  love,  and  all  appeared  to  boast  the 
charms  of  Liberty.  "  Alas  1**  exclaimed  the  Princess,  sorrow- 
fully, '^will  my  heart  never  enjoy  that  sweet  happiness 
which  reason  prays  for  so  often  in  vain  ?" 

The  unfortunate  Hebe  thus  passed  her  days,  struggling 
between  her  love  and  her  desire  to  forget  it.  The  ship  had 
been  a  month  at  sea  without  touching  anywhere,  when  one 
morning  that  the  Princess  was  on  deck  she  saw  land  at  a  dis- 
tance, which  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  very  lovely  country. 
The  trees  were  of  surprisii^  height  and  Ix^uty,  and  as  the 
vessel  neared  them,  slie  perceived  they  were  covered  with 
birds  of  the  most  brilliant  plumage,  whose  songs  made  a 
charming  concert.  Their  notes  were  very  soft,  and  it  ap- 
peared as  if  they  were  afraid  of  making  too  much  noise.  They 
landed  on  this  beautiful  shore.  The  Princess  descended  from 
the  vessel,  followed  by  her  women,  and  from  the  moment  she 
breathed  the  air  of  this  island,  some  unknown  power  seemed 
to  set  her  heart  at  rest,  and  she  fell  into  an  agreeable  slumber, 
which  for  a  short  time  sealed  up  her  beautiful  eyes. 

This  pleasant  country,  to  which  she  was  a  stranger,  was  the 
Peaceful  Island.  The  Fairy  Anguillette,  a  near  relation  of 
the  Princes  who  reigned  in  these  parts,  had  conferred  upon  it, 
for  two  thousand  years,  the  happy  power  of  curing  unfortu- 
nate attachments.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  it  still 
possesses  that  power;  but  the  diihculty  is  to  ^d  the 
island. 

The  Prince  who  reigned  in  it  at  that  period,  was  descended 
in  a  right  line  from  the  celebrated  Princess  Carpillon  and  her 
charming  husband,  of  whom  a  modern  Fairy,  wiser  and  more 
]>olished  than  those  of  ancient  times,has  so  gracefully  recounted 
the  wonderful  adventures.^ 

While  the  fair  Hebe  enjoyed  a  repose,  tlie  sweetness  of  which 
she  had  not  tasted  for  six  months,  the  Prince  of  the  Peacel'ul 
Island  was  taking  an  airing  in  the  wood  that  fringed  the 

(1)  This  eomplinient.  to  deierredly  paid  to  the  CoontesB  d'Anlnoy,  proves 
that  this  story  was  written  after  the  production  Of  thfttUuljr'a  popular  faify 
talo  entitled  "  La  Frinoease  CarpiUon." 
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shore.  He  was  seated  in  bis  car,  drawn  by  four  young  white 
elephants,  and  surrounded  by  a  portion  of  liis  Court.  The 
sleeping  Princess  attracted  his  attention.  Her  beauty  asto- 
nished him.  He  descended  from  his  ear  with  a  haste  and 
vivacity  unusual  to  his  nature.  He  felt  at  the  sight  of  her 
all  the  love  which  the  charms  of  Hebe  were;  worthy  to  inspire. 
The  noise  awoke  her,  and  on  opening  her  lovely  eyes,  she  was 
struck  by  a  thousand  beauties  in  the  young  Prince.  He  was 
of  the  same  age  as  Hebe — ;iust  nineteen.  He  was  perfectly 
handsome,  his  figure  lull  of  grace,  his  height  above  the  ordinary 
standard,  and  his  hair,  which  fell  in  rich  curls  down  to  his 
waist,  was  of  the  same  colour  as  Hebe's.  His  dress  was  com- 
posed of  feathers  of  a  thousand  different  colours,  over  which 
he  wore  a  sort  of  mautle,  with  a  train  all  made  of  swan's- 
down,  and  fastened  on  his  shoulders  by  the  tinest  jewels  in 
the  world.  His  girdle  was  of  diamonds,  from  which  hung  by 
golden  chains  a  small  sabre,  the  hilt  and  sheath  of  which  were 
entirely  covered  with  rubies.  A  sort  of  helmet,  made  of 
feathers  like  tlie  rest  of  his  attire,  crowned  his  handsome  head, 
and  on  one  side  of  it,  fastened  by  a  diamond  of  prodigious 
size,  was  a  plume  of  heron's  feathers,  which  added  greatly  to 
the  eli'ect  of  his  appearance. 

The  Prince  was  the  first  object  that  presented  itself  to  the 
eyes  of  the  young  Princess  at  her  waking.  He  appeared 
worthy  her  observation,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
looked  upon  another  than  Atimir  with  some  interest. 

"Everything  assures  me,"  said  the  Prince  of  the  Peaceful 
Island  to  the  Princess,  "  that  vou  can  be  no  other  than  the 
divine  Hebe.  Alas  !  who  else  could  po.ssess  so  many  charms  ? 
**  Who,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  young  Princess,  blushing,  as 
she  rose  to  her  feet,  "could  have  so  soon  informed  3^ou  of  my 
having  landed  on  this  island  r"  "A  powerful  Fairy,"  answered 
the  young  monarch, "  who,  desirous  of  making  me  the  happiest 
Prince  in  the  world,  and  this  country  the  most  fortunate,  had 
promised  to  lead  you  hither,  and  had  even  permitted  me  to 
indulge  in  the  proudest  hopes;  but  I  am  too  well  aware,"  he 
added,  with  a  sigh,  "  that  my  fate  depends  much  more  upon 
your  favour  than  upon  hers." 

After  this  speech,  to  which  she  replied  with  much  propriety, 
the  Prince  re(^ucsted  her  to  enter  his  car,  that  she  might  be 
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eonducted  to  the  palace ;  and  out  of  respect  to  her,  he  would 
haTe  declined  taking  his  plaoe  in  it,  but  as  she  had  gatiiered 

from  his  language  nnd  hia  attendants  that  he  was  the  sove- 
mgn  of  the  island,  she  insisted  on  his  seating  himself  beside 
her.  _  Never  had  two  such  beautiful  persons  been  seen  in  the 
same  car.  All  the  Prince's  courtiers  at  the  sight  involun- 
tarily burst  into  a  turnult  of  applause.  On  the  road,  the 
young  Prince  entered  into  conversation  witli  Hebe,  with  great 
animation  and  tenderness  ;  and  the  Princess,  happy  to  fin<l 
her  lieart  once  more  at  ease,  had  recovered  all  her  natural 
vivacity. 

They  reached  the  palace ;  it  was  rmf  fiir  from  the  seacoast. 
It  was  approached  through  long  and  beautiful  avenues, 
bordered  hy  canals  of  running  water,  it  was  built  entirely 
of  ivory  and  roofed  with  aL^iit  e. 

The  Prince's  guai'ds  were  drawn  up  in  line  in  all  the  courts. 
In  the  first,  they  were  clothed  with  yellow  feathers,  and 
carried  quivers,  bows  and  arrows  of  silver.  In  the  second, 
they  were  all  clothed  with  H am e- coloured  feathers,  and  wore 
sabres  with  golden  hilts,  and  sheaths  ornamented  with  tur- 
quoises. The  royal  party  entered  the  third  court,  in  which 
the  guards  were  dressed  in  white  feathers,  and  held  in  tlieir 
hands  demi-lances  painted  and  gilt,  and  entwined  with  garlands 
of  flowers.  There  was  never  any  war  in  that  country,  so  that 
they  did  not  carry  any  formidable  w^eapons. 

The  i*rinc<\  descending  from  his  car,  led  the  lovely  Hebe  to 
a  maguilictnt  apartment.  His  Court  was  numerous,  the 
ladies  were  beautiful ;  the  men  gallant  and  graceful ;  and 
althoujjh  everybodv  in  the  Island  was  dressed  in  feathers 
only,  they  evinced  so  much  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
colours,  that  the  efleet  was  very  agreeable. 

That  evening,  the  Prince  of  the  Peaceful  Island  gave  a 
superb  banquet  to  the  beautiful  Hebe,  which  was  followed  by 
a  concert  of  flutes,  lutes,  theorbos  and  harpsicliords.  In 
that  country  they  were  nut  fond  of  any  noisy  instruments. 
The  music  was  very  charming  ;  when  it  had  lasted  some  time^ 
a  Terj  sweet  voice  sang  the  folltjwing  words; — ► 

Jiver  to  be  thy  beauty's  slave  I  swear, 
Kor  can  my  heart  conceive  a  happier  stnto 

Than  constant  bondage  in  a  efaaia  bo  fiur— 
Faithful  as  fond— on  thee  itepenils  my  ihte. 
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The  Prince  gazed  on  Hebe  while  this  tender  air  was  sung, 
with  an  expression  which  persuaded  her  that  the  verses  but 

declared  his  own  sentiments. 

When  the  concert  was  over,  the  Prince  of  the  Peaceful 
Island,  as  it  was  late,  led  the  Princess  to  the  apartment  selected 
for  her.  It  was  the  most  beautiful  room  in  the  palace.  She 
found  in  it  a  great  many  ladies,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the 
Prince  to  have  the  honour  of  attending  upon  her. 

The  Prince  quitted  the  beautiful  Hebe  tlie  most  enamoured 
of  men.  The  Princess  retired  to  rest,  the  ladies  of  the  Court 
withdrew,  and  no  one  remained  in  the  bedchaml)er  except  the 
attendants  she  had  brought  with  her.  "  Who  could  have 
beheved  it  ?"  said  she  to  them,  as  soon  as  they  were  left 
together,  "  my  heart  is  tranquil.  What  deity  has  appeased 
my  sufferings  ?  1  no  longer  love  Atimir.  I  can  think  that 
he  is  the  husband  of  Ilerie  witliout  dying  of  grief.  Is  not 
all  this  a  dream  which  passes  around  me?  No,"  she  con- 
tinued, ai'ter  a  moment's  pause ;  *'  for  even  my  dreams  were 
never  so  free  from  agitation.**  She  then  returned  thanks  a 
thousand  times  to  Anguillette,  and  fell  asleep. 

When  she  awoke  the  next  morning  the  Fairy  appeared  to 
her  with  a  gracious  smileuponher  countenance,  which  she  had 
not  seen  her  wear  since  the  fatal  day  she  had  requested  the 
gift  of  love.  "At  length,"  said  the  kind  Fairy,  "I  have 
fortunately  brought  you  hither.  Your  heart  is  free,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  happy.  I  have  cured  you  of  a  baneful 
passion ;  but,  Hebe,  may  I  trust  that  the  fearful  torments  to 
which  you  have  been  exposed  will  sufficiently  induce  you  to 
shun  for  ever  those  places  in  which  you  might  chance  to  meet 
the  ungrateful  Atimir."  W^hat  promises  did  not  the  young 
Princess  make  to  the  Fairy !  How  repeatedly  did  she  abjure 
love  and  her  faithless  lover!  "Remember,  at  least,  your 
promises,*'  rejoined  the  Fairy,  with  an  air  that  inspired 
respect.  "  You  will  perish  with  Atimir  should  you  ever  seek 
again  to  behold  him ;  but  everything  around  you  here  ought 
to  prevent  your  entertaining  a  desire  so  i'atal  to  your  ex- 
istence. I  will  no  longer  conceal  from  you  what  I  have 
determined  upon  in  your  favour.  The  Prince  of  the  Peaceful 
Island  is  my  kinsman.  I  protect  him  and  his  empire.  He 
is  young,  he  is  amiable,  and  no  Prince  in  the  world  is  so 
worthy  of  being  your  husband.   Heign,  then,  fair  Hebe^  in 
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Ids  heart  and  over  hk  realm.  Your  royal  father  consents  to 
your  union.  I  was  in  hia  palace  yesterday.  J  informed  him 
and  the  Queen  of  yonr  present  position,  and  they  gave  me  fuU 
power  to  care  for  your  future  fortunes." 

The  Princess  was  crreaf  ly  temptinl  to  ask  the  Fairy  what 
news  had  heen  heard  of  Atimir  and  ilerie  since  her  departure, 
but  she  dared  not,  after  so  many  favours,  run  the  risk  of  dis- 
pleasing her.  She  employed  to  thank  her  all  the  eloquence 
the  Fairy  had  gifted  her  with. 

Her  attendants  now  entered  the  chamber,  and  the  Fairy 
disappeared.  As  soon  as  Hebe  had  arisen,  twelve  children  of 
the  most  perfect  Lrauty,  dressed  as  Cupids,  brought  to  her 
from  the  Prince  twelve  crystal  baskets,  Idled  with  the  most 
brilliant  and  fragrant  flowers  in  the  world.  These  flowers 
covered  sets  of  jewels  of  all  colours  and  of  marvellous  beauty. 
In  the  first  basket  presented  to  her,  she  t'ound  a  note  con- 
taining these  lines 

To  THE  DnriHE  Hebe. 

That  I  adored  tbee  yesterday  I  swore 

An  hnndnd  timet ;  and  broken  ne'er  eaa  be 

The  TOWS  I  uttered  ftom  my  fond  hearfi  core; 

For  Love  himself  dictated  them  to  me, 

And  beauty  auch  as  thine  ensureth  coii8tan<qr. 

After  what  the  Fairj  had  ordained,  the  Princess  compre- 
hended tliat  she  ought  to  receive  these  attentions  from  lier 
new  admirer  as  those  of  a  Prince  who  was  shortly  to  be  her 
husbiind. 

She  received  tlie  little  Cupids  very  graciously,  and  they 
had  scarcely  taken  their  departure,  ^vhen  twenty-four  dwarfs, 
fancifully,  but  magnificently  attired,  appeared,  bearing  other 
presents.  They  consisted  of  dresses  made  entirely  of  feathers; 
but  the  colours,  the  work,  and  the  jewels  with  whicli  they 
were  ornamented  were  so  beautiful,  that  the  Princess  admitted 
she  had  never  seen  anything  so  elegant. 

She  chose  a  rose-coloniSl  dress  to  wear  that  day.  Her 
head-di'ess-  was  composed  of  plumes  of  the  same  colour.  She 
appeared  so  charming  with  these  new  ornaments,  that  the 
fnnce  of  the  Peacefm  Island,  who  came  to  see  her  as  soon  as 
she  was  dressed,  felt  his  passion  for  her  redoubled.  All  the. 
CSourt  hastened  to  admire  the  Princess.  In  the  eyening  the 
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Priuoe  proposed  to  the  fair  Hebe  to  descend  into  the  palace 
gardens,  which  were  admirably  laid  out. 

During  the  promenade,  the  Prince  informed  Hebe  that  the 
Fairy  had,  for  the  last  four  years,  led  him  to  expect  that 
Princess's  arrival  in  the  Peaceful  Island;  "but  shortly  after 
that  period,"  added  the  Prince,  "  on  my  pressing  her  to  fulfil 
her  promise,  she  appeared  distressed,  and  said  to  me,  *  The 
Princess  Hebe  is  destined  by  her  father  to  another ;  but  if 
my  science  does  not  deceive  me,  she  will  not  marry  the  Prince 
who  has  been  chosen  for  her  husband.  I  will  let  you  know 
the  issue.'  Some  months?  afterwards  the  Fairy  returned  to 
the  island.  *  Fate  fiivouis  you,'  said  she  to  me:  '  tlie  Priucfj 
who  was  to  have  married  IK  be  will  not  be  her  husband,  and 
in  a  short  time  you  will  behold  here  the  most  beautiful 
Princess  in  the  world.'  " 

"It  is  true,"  rojjiied  Hebe,  blushing,  "that  I  was  to  have 
married  the  son  of  a  King  whose  dominions  were  adjacent  to 
those  of  my  father;  but,  after  several  events,  the  love  he  con- 
ceived for  the  Princess,  my  sister,  induced  him  to  fly  with 
her  from  mv  father's  kinc:dom.*' 

The  Prince  of  the  Peaceful  Island  said  a  thousand  tender 
things  to  the  beautiful  Hebe  respecting  the  happy  destiny 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  Fairy's  desire,  had  brought  the 
Princess  into  his  dominions.  She  listened  to  him  with  greater 
pleasure,  as  it  interrupted  her  account  of  her  own  adventures, 
for  she  feared  she  could  not  speak  of  her  faithless  lover  with- 
out the  Prince's  observing  how  great  had  been  her  aflection 
for  him. 

The  Prince  of  the  Peaceful  Island  led  Hebe  into  a  grotto, 
highly  decorated,  and  embellished  by  wonderful  fountains. 
The  further  end  of  the  grotto  was  dark ;  there  were  a  great 
many  niches  in  it,  filled  with  statues  of  nymphs  and  she[)herds, 
but  they  could  searceh^  be  distinguished  in  the  obscurity.  As 
goon  as  the  Princess  had  remained  a  few  minutes  in  the 
grotto,  she  heard  some  agreeable  music.  A  sudden  and  very 
brilliant  illumination  disclosed  to  her  that  it  was  a  portion  of 
these  statues  who  were  performing  this  music,  whilst  the  rest 
advanced,  aiid  danced  before  her  a  very  elegant  and  well- 
conceived  ballet.  It  was  intermixed  with  sweet  and  tender 
songs.  • 

They  had  placed  all  the  actors  iu  thi:i  divertissement  ia 
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the  depths  of  Hbe  giotto,  to  snxpriM  tiio  Frincm  more 

agreeably. 

After  the  ballet  wild  men  appeared,  and  Mrred  up  atoperb 
oollatioii  under  an  arbour  of  jasmin  and  oran^  flowers. 

The  entertainment  had  neuilv  reached  its  termination, 
when  suddenly  the  Fairy  AnguiUette  appeared  in  the  air, 
seated  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  monkeys.  She  descended,  and 
smiounced  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peaceful  Island  a  delightful 
piece  of  good  fortune,  by  apprising  him  that  it  was  her  desire 
he  should  become  the  husband  of  Hebe»  and  thafc  that  beau- 
tiful Princess  had  promised  her  consent. 

The  Prince,  transported  with  joy,  was  uncert^n  at  the 
moment  whether  his  first  thanks  were  due  to  Hebe  or  to 
AnguiUette ;  and  although  joy  does  not  inspire  one  with  such 
afiecting  expressions  as  sorrow,  he  nevertheless  acquitted 
himself  with  much  talent  and  grace. 

The  Fairy  determined  not  to  lea?e  the  Prince  and  Prinoest 
before  the  day  fixed  for  their  union.  It  was  to  be  in  three 
days.  She  made  superb  presents  to  the  fair  Hebe  and  to  the 
Prinoe  of  the  Peaceful  Island,  and  at  length,  on  the  day  she 
had  named,  they  repaired,  followed  by  their  whole  Court  and 
an  infinite  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island,  to  the 
temple  of  Hymen. 

It  was  constructed  simply  of  branches  of  oHve  and  palm- 
trees  interlaced,  and  which,  by  the  power  of  the  Fairy,  never 
withered. 

Hymen  was  therein  represented  by  a  statue  ot  white  marble, 
crowned  with  roses,  elevated  on  an  altar,  decorated  only  with 
flowers,  and  leaning  on  a  little  Cupid  ot  exquisite  beauty,  who, 
with  a  smiling  countenance,  pre^nted  to  him  a  crown  of 
myrtle. 

AnguiUette,  who  had  erected  this  temple,  resolved  that 
everything  in  it  should  be  marked  by  the  greatest  simpUcity, 
to  show  that  love  alone  could  render  Hymen  happy.  The 
difficulty  is  to  unite  them.  As  it  was  a  miracle  worthy  the 
power  of  a  Fairy,  she  had  joined  them  indissolubly  in  the 
Peaceful  Island,  and,  contrary  to  tlie  custom  in  other  king- 
doms, one  could  there  be  married,  and  remain  fond  and 
fiuthful. 

In  this  temple  of  Hymen  the  fair  Hebe,  led  by  AnguiUette, 
plighted  her  troth  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peaceful  Island,  and 
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received  his  vows  with  pleasure.  She  did  not  feel  for  him 
the  same  involuntary  inclination  which  she  had  done  for 
Atimir ;  hut  her  heart,  being  at  that  moment  free  from 
passion,  she  received  this  husband,  by  coninuind  of  the  Fairy, 
as  a  Prince  worthy  of  her  by  his  personal  meril,  and  still  more 
80  by  the  aileetion  he  bore  to  her. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  by  a  tliousand  splendid  enter- 
tainments, and  Hebe  found  herself  happy  with  a  Prince  who 
adored  her. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  King,  Hebe's  father,  had  received 
some  ambassadors  from  Atimir,  who  sent  them  to  request 
permission  for  him  to  espouse  Ilerio.  The  King,  Atimir's 
father,  was  dead,  and  that  Prince  was  consequently  absolute 
master  in  his  own  country.  The  hand  of  the  Princess  he 
had  carried  olf  was  accorded  to  him  with  joy.  After  the 
marriage  Queen  Ilerio  sent  other  ambassadors  to  her  ro^'al 
parents  to  request  permission  for  her  to  revisit  their  Court, 
and  to  obtain  their  forgiveness  for  the  fault  which  love  had 
caused  her  to  commit,  and  which  the  merit  of  Atimir  might 
be  pleaded  in  excuse  of.  The  King  consented,  and  Atimir 
proceeded  to  the  Palace  with  his  bride.  A  thousand  enter- 
tainments marked  the  day  of  their  arrival.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  fair  Hebe  and  her  charming  husband  sent  ambas- 
sadors also  to  the  King  and  Queen,  to  announce  their 
marriage  to  them.  Anguillette  hAd  already  informed  tbem 
of  the  event,  but  they  did  not  on  that  account  receive  the 
ambassadors  with  less*  delight  or  distinction. 

Atimir  was  with  the  lung  when  they  were  introduced  to 
their  first  audience.  The  lovely  form  of  Hebe  could  never  be 
eflQiced  from  a  heart  in  which  she  had  reigned  with  such 
supreme  power.  Atmur  sighed,  in  spite  of  himself,  at  the 
recital  of  the  happiness  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peaceful  Island. 
He  even  accitsed  Hebe  of  being  inconstant,  foigettbg  how 
much  reason  he  had  given  her  for  becoming  so. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peaceful  Island 
returned  to  their  sovereign  laden  with  honours  andpresents. 
They  related  to  the  Princess  how  much  delight  the  King  and 
Queen  had  manifested  at  the  tidings  of  her  happy  marriage. 
But,  oh !  too  fkithful  chroniclers,  tiiey  informed  her  at  toe 
same  time  that  the  Princess  Ilerie  and  Atimir  were  at  the 
Court.  These  names,  so  dangerous  to  her  peace,  renewed  her 
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anxiety.  Slie  was  happy ;  but  can  mortals  command  uninter- 
xupted  felicity  ? 

She  could  not  resist  her  impatience  to  return  to  the  Court 
t)f  the  King,  her  father.  It  was  only,  she  said,  to  see  once 
more  him  and  hvv  mother.  Slie  believed  this  herself ;  and  how 
X)ften,  when  we  are  in  love,  do  we  mistake  our  own  feeling's ! 

Notwithstanding  the  threats  uttered  by  the  Fairy,  in  order 
to  prevent  her  from  revisiting  the  spot  where  she  might  again 
behold  Atimir,  she  proposed  this  voyage  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Peaceful  Island.  At  first  he  refused.  Anguillette  had  for- 
bidden him  to  let  Hebe  go  out  of  his  dominions.  She 
continued  to  preM  bim.  adored  her,  and  was  ignorant  dT 
the  iMUBtton  she  had  formerly  entertained  for  Attiiur,  Is  it 
possible  to  refuse  anything  to  those  we  love  P 

He  hoped  to  please  He&  by  his  blind  obedienee.  He  gave 
orders  for  their  departure,  and  never  was  there  seen  such 
magnificence  as  was  displayed  in  his  equipage  and  on  board 
lus  vessds. 

The  sage  Angnillette,  indignant  at  the  little  respect  paid 
try  Hebe  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peaceful  Island  to  her  instmc^ 
tions,  abandoned  them  to  their  destifty,  and  did  not  mtke  her 
appearance  to  renew  the  prudent  advice  by  which  they  had  so 
Intle  profited.  • 

The  Prince  and  Princess  embarked^  and  after  a  very 
mqperons  voyage,  arrived  at  the  Court  of  Hebe's  father. 
The  King  and  Queen  were  extremely  delighted  to  behold 
once  more  that  dear  Princess.  They  were  cnarmed  with  the 
Prince  of  the  Peaceful  Island :  they  celebrated  the  arrival  of 
the  royal  pair  by  a  thousand  entertainments  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Ilerie  trembled  on  hearing  of  the  return  of  Hebe* 
It  was  decided  that  they  should  meet,  and  that  no  reference 
whatever  should  be  made  to  past  events. 

Atimir  requested  to  be  allowed  to  see  Hebe.  It  appeared 
to  Ilerie,  indeed,  that  he  preferred  his  request  with  a  little 
too  much  eagemei^s. 

The  Princess  Hebe  blushed  when  he  entered  her  apart- 
ment, and  they  both  felt  an  embarrassment  out  of  which 
all  their  presence  of  mind  could  not  extricate  them. 

The  King,  who  was  present,  remarked  it.  He  joined  ill 
their  conversation ;  and  to  render  the  visit  shorter,  proposed 
to  the  Princess  to  descend  into  the  Palaoe  Ghurdens. 
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Atimir  dared  not  offer  his  hand  to  Hebe.  He  bowed  to  het 
respectfully,  and  retired. 

But  what  thoughts  and  what  feelings  did  he  not  carry 
away  with  him  in  his  heart !  All  the  deep  and  tender  paasion 
he  had  formerly  felt  for  Hebe  was  rekindled  in  a  moment. 
He  hated  Ilerie ;  he  hated  himself.  Nerer  waa  infidelity  fol- 
lowed by  so  much  repentance,  nor  by  so  much  suffering. 

In  the  evening  he  went  to  the  Queen^s  apartments.  The 
Princess  Hebe  vtaa  there.  He  had  no  eyes  but  for  her.  He 
sought  assiduously  for  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her. 
She  continued  to  avoid  him;  but  her  glances  were  too  deady 
comprehended  by  him  for  his  peace.  He  permsted  for  some 
time  in  compelling  her  to  obserVe  that  her  eyes  had  regained 
their  former  empire  over  him. 

Hebe's  heart  was  alarmed  by  it.  Atimir  appeared  to  hor 
still  too  charming.  She  determined  to  shun  lum  as  carefully 
as  he  sought  her.  She  never  i^ke  to  him  but  in  presence 
of  the  Queen^  and  then  only  when  she  could  not  possibly  avoid 
it.  She  resolved  also  to  advise  the  ^nnce  of  the  Peaceful 
Island  to  return  speedily  to  his  own  kingdom.  But  with  what 
difficulty  do  we  endeavour  to  fly  from  those  we  love  t 

One  evening  that  she  was  reflecting  on  this  subject,  she 
shut  herself  up  in  her  cabinet,  in  oraer  to  indulge  in  her 
musings  without  interruption.  She  found  in  her  pocket  a 
note,  which  had  been  slipped  into  it  unperoeived  by  her,  and 
the  handwriting  of  Atimir,  which  she  recognised,  threw  her 
into  an  agitation  which  cannot  be  described.  She  considered 
she  ought  not  to  read  it ;  but  her  heart  triumphed  over  her 
reason,  and  opening  it  she  found  these  lines: — 

Ho  more  my  lore  can  to  your  heart  appeal— 
For  me  indifference  alone  you  feel. 
Tonr  heart,  fair  Hebe,  faithless  is  in  turn, 
So  icon  my  fatal  falsehood  could  it  learn. 
A1h«  why  can  you  not,  with  equal  speed, 
Baek  to  Ita  early  faith  the  truant  lead? 

The  happy  time  is  past  when  Hebe  fair, 

Love's  pains  and  pleasures  deigned  with  me  to  ahaVB. 

Both  have  their  fetters  broken,  it  in  true. 

But  I  my  bondage  haaten  to  renew* 

Alas  !  for  my  sad  fault  must  I  atone. 

By  langui«hing  in  this  sweet  chain  alone? 

"  Ah,  cruel  one!"  exclaimed  the  Princess.     What  have  I 
done  to  you  that  you  seek  to  rekindle  in  my  soul  a  pasrion 
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which  has  cost  me  ao  much  agoojP**  The  tears  of  Hebe 
interrupted  her  utterance. 

In  the  meanwhile  Berie  was  tortured  hj  a  jealousy  which 
was  but  too  well  founded.  Atimir,  carriea  bww  by  nis  pas- 
sioiiy  lost  all  control  over  himsell  The  Prince  of  the  Pea^nl 
Island  began  to  perceive  his  attachment  to  Hebe;  but  he  was 
desirous  of  examining  more  narrowly  the  conduct  of  Atimir 
before  he  spoke  to  the  Princess  on  the  subject.  He  adored 
her  with  unabating  constancy,  and  feared  by  lus  remarks  to 
draw  her  attention  to  the  passbn  of  his  riTsL 

A  few  days  after  Hebe  had  received  Atimir's  note,  a  tourna- 
ment was  proclaimed.  The  Princes,  and  all  the  young  noble- 
men of  the  Court,  were  invited  to  break  a  lance  in  honour  of 
the  ladies. 

The  King  and  Queen  honoured  the  tournament  with  their 

J>re8ence.  The  fair  Hebe  and  the  Princess  Ilerie  were  to  con« 
er  the  prizes  with  their  own  hands.  One  was  a  sword,  the 
hilt  and  sheath  of  which  were  entirely  covered  with  jewels  of 
extraordinary  beauty.  The  other,  a  bracelet  of  brilliants  of 
the  finest  water. 

All  the  knights  entered  for  the  lists  made  their  appear- 
ance with  marveUous  magnificence,  and  mounted  on  the  finest 
horses  in  the  world.  Each  wore  the  colours  of  his  mistress, 
and  on  their  shields  were  pictured  gidlant  devices,  expressive 
of  the  sentiments  of  their  nearts. 

The  Prince  of  the  Peaceful  Island  was  superbly  attired,  and 
rode  a  dun-coloured  horse  with  black  mane  and  tail  of  incom- 
parable beauty.  In  all  his  appointments  rose  colour  was  pre- 
dominant. It  was  the  favourite  colour  of  Hebe.  An  ample 
plume  of  the  same  hue  floated  above  his  light  helmet.  He 
drew  down  the  applause  of  all  the  spectators,  and  looked  so 
lumdsome  in  his  brilliant  armour,  that  Hebe  mentally  re- 
poached  herself  a  thousand  times  for  entertaining  such  feel- 
ings as  the  unhappiness  of  another  had  inspired  her  with. 

The  retinue  of  ttie  Prince  of  the  Peaceful  Island  was  nume- 
rous. They  were  all  attired  according  to  the  fashion  of  their 
country*  jSveiything  around  him  was  elegant  and  eostly. 
An  esquire  bore  lus  sUeld,  and  all  were  eager  to  examine  the 
device. 

It  was  a  heart  pierced  with  an  arrow ;  a  little  Cupid  was 
depicted  shooting  many  others  at  it  to  inflict  fresh  wounds. 
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bat  all  except  the  first  appealed  to  have  been  shot  in  vauu 
Seneath  were  these  words: — 

•  I  ftar  no  others.* 

The  colour  and  the  device  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peaceful 
Island,  rendered  it  obvious  that  it  was  as  the  champion  of  the 
fair  Hebe  he  had  chosen  to  enter  the  lists. 

The  spectators  were  still  admiring  his  magnificent  array, 
when  Atimir  appeared,  mounted  on  a  proud  and  fiery  steed, 
entirely  black.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  dress  he  had 
assumed  for  that  day  was  what  is  usually  termed  ''dead 
leaf/'  unadorned  with  gold,  silver,  or  jewels ;  but  on  his  hel- 
met he  wore  a  tuft  of  rose-coloured  feathersy  and  although  he 
affected  great  negligence  in  his  attire,  he  was  so  handsome, 
imd  boreliimself  so  proudly,  that  from  the  moment  he  entered 
the  lists  no  one  looked  at  anything  else.  On  his  shield,  which 
he  carried  himself,  was  painted  a  Cupid  trampling  upon  some 
chains,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  loading  himself  with 
others  that  were  heavier.  Around  the  figiu»  were  these 
words: — 

*  T^cae  akne  aie  irortiif  of  me." 

The  train  of  Atimir  were  attired  in  dead-leaf  and  silver, 
and  on  them  he  had  showered  jewels.  It  was  composed  of 
the  principal  noblemen  of  his  Court,  and  althouL;h  they  were 
all  fine-looking  men,  it  was  easy  to  see  by  the  air  of  Atimir 
that  he  was  born  to  command  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  various  emotions  which  the  si^ht  of  Atimir 
awakened  iu  the  hearts  of  Hebe  and  Ilerie.  ami  the  poignant 
jealousy  which  the  Prince  of  the  Peaceful  Island  felt  when  he 
saw  floating  over  the  helmet  ul'  Atimir,  a  plume  of  the  same 
colour  as  his  own. 

The  motto  of  his  device  kindled  his  anger  into  a  fury, 
which  he  controlled  for  the  moment,  only  to  choose  a  better 
time  to  vent  it  on  his  rival. 

The  King  and  Queen  saw  clearly  enough  the  audacity  and 
imprudence  of  Atimir,  and  were  exceedingly  angry  with  him; 
but  it  was  not  the  time  to  show  it. 

The  tilting  was  commenced  amidst  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
which  rent  zbe  air.  It  was  exceedingly  good.  AH  the  young 
dighta  made  proof  of  thdr  skill.  The  Prince  of  the  Peaoefid 
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Island,  although  a  prey  to  his  jealonty,  signalized  himself 

particularly,  and  remained  conqueror. 

Atimir,  who  was  aware  that  the  prize  for  the  first  encounter 
would  be  given  by  Ilerie,  did  not  present  himself  to  dispute 
the  victory  with  the  Prince  of  the  Peaceful  Island.  The 
judges  of  the  field  declared  the  latter  victor ;  and,  amidst 
the  acclamation  and  applause  of  all  the  spectators,  he  ad- 
vanced with  the  greatest  possible  grace  to  the  spot  where  the 
Boyal  Family  were  seate  d,  to  receive  the  diamond  bracelet. 
-  The  Princess  Ilerie  presented  it  to  him.  He  received  it 
with  due  respect,  and  having  saluted  the  King,  Queen,  and 
Princesses,  returned  to  his  place  in  the  lists. 

The  mournful  Ilerie  had  too  clearly  observed  the  contempt 
with  which  the  fickle  Atimir  had  treated  the  prize  destined  to 
be  accorded  by  her  hand.  She  sighed  sadly,  while  the  I'air 
Hebe  felt  a  secret  joy  which  reason  vainly  endeavoured  to 
stifle  in  her  heart.  Other  courses  were  run  with  results 
similar  to  tlioso  which  had  preceded  them.  The  Prince  of 
the  Peaceful  Island,  animated  by  the  presence  of  Hebe, 
performed  wonders,  and  was  a  second  time  conqueror;  but 
Atimir,  weary  of  behoklini,'  the  glory  of  his  rival,  and  llattered 
by  the  idea  of  receiving  the  prize  from  the  hand  of  Hebe, 
presented  himself  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lists. 

The  rivals  gazed  at  each  other  liercely,  and  the  impending 
encounter  between  two  such  great  Princes  was  d!stini::uis]ied 
by  the  fresh  agitation  which  it  excited  in  the  two  i^rineesses. 
The  Princes  ran  their  course  with  equal  advantaci'e.  Each 
broke  his  lance  fairly  without  swervim?  in  his  saddle.  The 
acclamations  were  redoubled,  and  the  Princes,  without  triving 
their  hurscs  time  to  breathe,  returned  to  their  places,  received 
fresh  lances,  and  ran  a  second  course  with  the  same  addres.s  as 
the  first.  The  King,  who  feared  to  see  Fortune  give  the 
victory  to  either  of  these  rivals,  and  in  order  to  spare  the 
feelings  of  both,  sent  in  all  haste  to  them  to  say  that  they 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  glory  they  had  acquired,  and  , 
to  request  them  to  let  the  tilting  terminate  for  that  day  with 
the  course  they  had  just  run. 

The  King's  messenger  having  approached  them,  they 
listened  witli  impatience  to  the  royal  request,  particularly 
Atimir,  who,  seizing  the  first  opportunity  to  reply,  said,  "  Go, 
tell  the  King  that  I  should  bu  unworthy  the  honour  he  does 
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me  in  taking  tn  intereM;  in  my  gloKJ^  if  I  could  lemain 
fied  without  conquest.** 

''Let  U8  see,**  rejoined  the  Pnnce  of  the  Peaceful  leland, 
clapping  spurs  to  his  heme,  who  best  doeeiTes  the  esteem  of 
the  Kin^  and  the  favours  of  Fortune  !'* 

The  King*s  messenger  had  not  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
royal  balcony  before  the  two  rivals,  animated  by  stronger 
feelings  than  the  mere  desire  to  carry  off  the  prize  of  the  joust^ 
had  met  in  full  career. 

Fortune  fiftvoured  the  audacious  Atimir ;  he  was  the  con- 
queror. The  horse  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peaceful  Island, 
fatigued  with  the  many  severe  courses  he  had  run,  fell,  and 
rolled  his  master  in  the  dust. 

What  joy  for  Atimir !  and  what  fury  for  the  unfortunate 
Prince  of  the  Peaceful  Island !  Leapin<:^  to  his  feet  again 
^  instantly,  and  advancing  to  his  rival  before  any  one  could 
reach  to  part  them, — **Thou  hast  oonquored  me  in  these 
games,  Atimir,**  said  he,  with  an  air  which  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed his  wrath,  "  \>ut  it  is  with  the  sword  that  our  quarrel 
must  be  decided."  "  Willingly,*'  replied  the  haughty  Atimir. 
"I  will  await  thee  to-morrow  at  sunrise  in  the  wood  that 
borders  the  palace  gardens.*'  The  J udges  of  the  Field  joined 
them  as  these  last  words  were  tittered,  and  the  Princes 
mutually  afiected  unconcern,  for  fear  the  King  should  suspect 
and  f  rustrate  their  intentions.  The  Prince  of  the  Peaceful 
Island  remounted  his  horse,  and  rode  with  all  the  speed 
he  could  urge  it  to,  from  the  fatal  spot  where  he  had  been 
defeated  by  Atimir.  In  the  meanwhile  that  Prince  proceeded 
to  receive  the  prize  of  the  joust  from  the  hand  of  Hebe,  wl\o 
presented  it  to  him  with  a  confusion  sufficiently  betraying  tlie 
contUctinL^^  emotions  in  her  bosom  ;  while  Atimir,  in  receiving 
it,  displayed  all  the  extravagancies  of  a  passionate  lover. 

The  King  and  Queen,  who  kept  their  eyes  upon  him,  could 
not  fail  to  observe  this,  and  returned  to  the  Palace  much  dis- 
contented with  the  termination  of  the  day.  Atimir,  oecupied 
only  by  his  passion,  left  the  Hsts,  forbidding  anv  of  his  train 
to  accompany  him ;  and  Ilcrie,  smarting  with  grief  and 
jealousy,  retired  to  her  apartments. 

What  then  were  the  feelings  of  Hebe !  "  I  must  depart,'* 
she  said  to  herself.  «*  What  other  remedy  is  there  for  the 
evil  I  anticipate  P" 
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lu  the  meanwhile,  the  King  and  the  Queen  determined  to 
request  Atimir  would  return  to  his  own  dominions,  to  avoid  the 
painful  consequences  which  his  love  might  entail  upon  them* 
They  resolved  also  to  make  the  same  propoflition  to  the  Prince 
of  the  Peaceful  Island,  in  order  not  to  show  any  preference  for 
dther ;  hut  ah !  too  tardy  prudence  !  whilst  they  were  deli^ 
berating  how  best  to  secure  the  departure  of  the  two  Princes, 
the  rivals  were  preparing  to  meet  in  mortal  combat. 

Hebe,  on  returning  from  the  lists,  immediately  inquired  for 
the  Prince  of  the  Peaceful  Island.  She  was  answered  that  he 
was  in  the  palace  gardens;  that  he  had  desired  he  might  not 
be  followed,  and  that  he  appeared  very  melancholy.  The  fair 
Hebe  thought  it  was  her  duty  to  seek  and  console  him  for  the 
slight  mischances  which  had  happened  to  him,  and  therefore, 
without  staying  a  moment  in  her  own  apartment,  descended 
into  the  gardens,  followed  only  by  a  few  of  her  women. 

In  the  course  of  her  search  for  the  Prince  of  the  Peaceful 
Island,  she  entered  a  shady  alley,  and  came  suddenly  on  the 
enamoured  Atimir,  who,  transported  by  his  passion,  and  listen- 
ing only  to  its  promptings,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Princess,  and  drawing  the  sword 
which  he  had  that  day  received  from  her  hand,  exclaimed, 
"  Hear  me,  beautiful  Hebe !  or  see  me  die  at  your  feet !" 

Hebe's  attendants,  terrified  by  the  actions  of  the  Prince, 
rushed  upon  him,  and  endeavoured  to  force  from  his  grasp 
the  sword,  the  point  of  which  he  had  directed  towards  himself 
with  desperate  resolution.  Hebe,  the  unhappy  Hebe,  would 
have  flown  from  the  spot ;  but  how  many  reasons  concurred 
to  detain  her  near  him  she  loved ! 

The  desire  to  suppress  the  scandal  this  adventure  might 
create ;  the  intention  to  implore  Atimir  to  endeavour  to  stifle 
a  passion  which  was  so  penlous  to  them ;  the  pity  naturally 
awakened  by  so  affectlnf::  an  object, — everything,  in  short, 
conspired  to  arrest  her  flight.  She  approached  the  Prince. 
Her  presence  suspended  his  fury.  He  let  fall  his  sword  at 
the  feet  of  the  Princess*  Never  was  so  much  agitation,  so 
much  love,  so  much  anguish,  displayed  in  an  interview  that 
lasted  but  a  few  minutes.  No  words  can  express  the  feelings 
of  those  wretched  lovers  during  that  brief  period.  Hebe, 
alarmed  at  finding  herself  in  the  company  of  Atimir,  almost, 
periiaps^  in  sight  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peaceful  Island,  made  a 
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great  effort  to  depart,  and  lefb  him  with  a  command  never  to 
see  her  more.  What  an  order  for  Atimir !  But  for  the  recol- 
lection of  the  combat  to  which  he  had  been  challenged  bj  the 
Prince  of  the  Peaceful  Island,  he  would  have  turned  his  sword 
an  hundred  times  against  his  own  breast;  but  he  trusted  to 
perish  in  revenging  himself  on  his  rival. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  fair  Hebe  shut  herself  up  in  her  own 
chara])er,  to  avoid  more  surely  the  sight  of  Atimir.  "  Relent- 
less Fairy she  cried,  thou  didst  only  predict  my  death  as 
the  consequence  of  my  again  beholding  this  unhappy  Prince  ; 
but  the  tortures  I  suffer  are  a  much  more  dreadful  penalty.** 
Hebe  sent  her  attendants  to  seek  for  the  Prince  of  the  Peaceful 
Island  in  the  gardens,  and  throughout  the  Palace ;  but  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  found,  ^nd  she  became  extremely  anxious 
on  his  account.  They  hunted  for  him  all  night  long,  but  in 
vain,  for  he  had  concealed  himself  in  a  little  rustic  building 
in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  to  be  more  certain  that  no  one 
could  prevent  his  proceeding  to  the  spot  fixed  on  for  the 
combat.  He  was  on  the  ground  at  sunrise,  and  Atimir 
arriTcd  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  The  two  rivals,  impatient 
for  revenge  and  victory,  drew  their  swords.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  Prince  of  the  Peaceful  Island  had  wielded  his  in 
earnest,  for  war  was  unknown  in  his  island. 

He  proved,  howevw,  not  a  less  redoubtable  antagonist  on 
that  account  to  Atimir.  He  had  little  skill,  but  much  bravery, 
and  great  love.  He  fought  hke  a  man  who  set-  no  value  on 
his  life,  and  Atimir  worthily  sustained  in  this  combat  the  high 
reputation  he  had  previously  acquired.  The  Princes  wera 
animated  by  too  many  vindictive  t'et4ings  for  their  encounter 
not  to  terminate  fatally.  After  having  fought  with  equal 
advantage  for  a  considerable  period,  they  dealt  each  other  at 
the  same  instant  so  furious  a  blow,  that  both  fell  to  the  earth 
which  was  speedily  red  with  their  blood. 

The  Prince  of  the  Peaceful  Island  fainted  with  the  loss  of 
his ;  and  Atimir,  mortally  wounded,  uttered  but  the  name  of 
Hebe  as  he  expired  for  her  sake. 

One  of  the  parties  in  search  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peaceful 
Island  arrived  on  the  spot,  and  were  horror-struck  at  the  sight 
of  thirt  cruel  spectacle. 

The  Princess  Hebe,  urged  by  her  anxiety,  had  descended 
into  the  gardens.    She  hastened  towards  the  place  irom 
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whence  she  heard  the  exclamations  of  her  people,  who  uttered 
in  confusion  the  names  of  the  two  Princes,  and  beheld  these 
fatal  and  affecting  objects.  Sl>e  believed  the  Prince  of  the 
Peaceful  Island  was  dead  as  well  as  Atimir,  and  at  that  moment 
there  was  little  difl'erence  to  be  distinguished  between  them. 
"  Precious  lives,"  exclaimed  Hebe,  despairinixly,  alter  gazing 
for  an  instant  on  the  unfortunate  Princes. — '*  precious  lives, 
.  which  have  been  sacrificed  for  me ;  I  hasten  to  avenge  you 
by  the  termination  of  my  own  !"  "With  these  words  she  flung 
herself  upon  the  fatal  sword  Atimir  had  reeeived  from  her 
hands,  and  buried  the  point  m  her  bosom  before  her  people, 
astonished  at  this  dreadful  scene,  had  power  to  prevent  her. 

She  expired,  and  the  Fairy  Anguillette,  moved  by  so  much 
misery  despite  of  all  the  obstacles  her  science  had  enabled  her 
to  raise,  appeared  on  the  spot  which  had  witnessed  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  beautiful  beings.  The  Fairy  upbraided  Fate,  and 
could  not  restrain  her  tears.  Then  hastenincr  to  succour  the 
Prince  of  the  Peaceful  Island,  who  she  knew  was  still  breathing, 
she  healed  his  wound,  and  transported  him  in  an  instant  to 
his  own  island,  where,  by  the  miraculous  power  she  had  con- 
ferred on  it,  the  Prince  consoled  himself  for  his  loss,  aad  forgot  . 
his  passion  for  Hebe. 

The  King  and  Queen,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  such 
assistance,  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to  their  sorrow ;  and 
time  only  brought  them  consolation.  As  to  Ilerie,  nothing 
could  exceed  her  despair.  She  remained  constant  to  her  grief, 
and  to  the  memory  of  the  ungrateful  Atimir. 

^Meanwhile,  Anguillette,  having  transported  the  Prince  of 
the  Peaceful  Island  to  his  dominions,  touched  with  her  wand 
the  sad  remains  of  the  charminc:  Atimir  and  the  lovelv  Hebe. 

CD  V 

At  the  same  instant  they  were  transformed  into  two  trees  of 
the  most  perfect  beauty.  The  Fairy  gave  tlieni  tin.'  name  of 
CharmeSy  to  preserve  for  ever  the  reniembrance  of  tlie  charms 
wliich  had  been  so  brilliantly  displayed  in  the  persons  of  these 
unfortunate  lovers. 

0)  Ckatma  la  the  X*rcii€b  nsoie  Ibr  tlial  ^edes  of  elm  called  tbe  yok 
elm. 
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Okob  on  a  time  there  was  a  potent  Fairy,  wlio  endeayoored 
to  resist  the  power  of  Love ;  hut  the  little  ^od  was  more,  potent 
than  the  Fairy .  He  touched  her  heart  without  even  employ- 
ing all  his  power.  A  handsome  Knigbt  arriyed  at  the  Court 
of  the  Faiiy  in  search  of  adventures.  He  was  amiable,  the 
son  of  a  king,  and  had  acquired  renown  by  a  thousand  noble 
achierements.  His  worth  was  known  to  the  Faiiy.  Fame 
had  wafted  the  report  of  it  even  into  her  dominions. 

The  person  of  the  ^oung  Prince  corresponded  so  enlardj 
with  his  high  reputation,  that  the  Fairy,  moved  by  so  many  ! 
charms,  aoc^ted  in  a  very  short  time  the  proposals  which  tiie 
handsome  Ajught  made  to  her.  The  Fairy  was  beautiful, 
and  he  was  sincerely  in  love  with  her.  She  married  him,  and 
hy  that  marriage  made  him  the  richest  and  most  powerM 
King  in  the  world.  They  lived  a  long  time  most  happily 
together  after  their  union. 

The  Fairy  grew  old,  and  the  Sing,  her  husband,  although 
he  kept  pace  with  her  in  years,  ceased  to  love  her  as  soon  as 
her  beauty  had  departed.  He  attached  himself  to  some  young 
beauties  of  his  Court,  and  the  Fairy  was  tormented  by  a 
jealousy  which  proved  fatal  to  several  of  her  rivals.  She  had 
had  but  one  daughter  hy  her  marriage  with  the  handsome 
Knight.  She  was  the  object  of  all  her  tenderness,  and  was 
worthy  of  the  affection  lavished  on  her. 

The  Fairies,  who  were  her  rdations,  had  endowed  her  from 
her  birth  with  the  finest  intelligence^  the  sweetest  beauty, 
and  with  graces  still  more  chwrming  than  beauty.  Her 
dancing  surpassed  anything  that  had  ever  heen  seen,  and  her 
voice  subdued  all  hearts. 
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Her  form  was  perfect  symmetry.  Without  being  too  tall, 
her  appearance  was  noble.  Her  hair  was  of  the  most  beautiful 
black  in  the  world.  Her  mouth  small  and  exquisitely  i'ormed, 
her  teeth  of  surprising  whiteness.  Her  lovely  eyes  were 
black,  sparkling,  and  expressive,  and  never  did  glances  so 
piercing  and  yet  so  tender  awaken  love  iii  the  bo&oms  of  all 
beholders. 

The  Fairy  had  named  her  Young  and  Handsome.  She  had 
not  as  yet  endowed  her  herself.  She  had  postponed  that 
favour  in  order  to  judge  the  better  in  process  of  time  by  what 
fiort  of  benefit  she  could  ensuio  the  happiness  of  a  child  that 
was  so  deal'  to  her. 

The  King's  inconstancies  were  an  eternal  source  of  affliction 
to  the  Fairy.  The  misfortune  of  ceasing  to  be  loved  induced 
her  to  beheve  that  the  most  desirable  of  blessinsj^s  was  to  be 
always  lovely.  And  this,  ai'ler  a  thousand  relU'ctions,  was 
the  gift  she  bestowed  on  Young  and  Handsome.  She  was  then 
just  sixteen  :  and  the  Fairy  employed  all  her  science  in  the 
formation  of  a  spell  wliich  should  enable  the  Princess  to 
remain  for  ever  exactly  as  she  appeared  at  tliat  moment. 
"What  greater  benefit  could  she  bestow  on  Youni,^  and  Hand- 
some than  the  happiness  of  never  ceasing  to  be  like  hersi'lf  ? 
The  Fairy  lost  theKinp:,  her  husband, and  although  he  had  been 
long  unfaithful  to  her,  his  deatli  caused  her  such  deep  sorrow, 
that  she  resolved  to  abandon  her  empire,  and  to  retire  to  a 
castle  which  she  had  built  in  a  country  quite  a  desert,  and 
surrounded  by  so  vast  a  forest  that  the  Fairy  alone  could  find 
her  way  through  it. 

This  resolution  sadly  afflicted  Young  and  Handsome.  She 
wished  not  to  quit  her  mother;  but  the  Fairy  peremptorily 
commanded  her  to  remain ;  and  before  she  returned  to  her 
wilderness,  she  assembled  in  the  most  beautiful  palace  in  the 
world  all  the  pleasures  and  sports  she  had  long  banished,  and 
composed  from  them  a  Court  for  Young  and  Handsome,  who 
in  this  agreeable  company  gradually  consoled  herself  for  the 
absence  of  the  Fairy. 

All  the  Kings  and  Princes  wbo  considered  themselrei 
worthy  of  her  (and  in  those  days  people  flafctered  themselTes 
much  less  than  they  do  now)  came  in  crowds  to  the  Court  of 
Young  and  Handsome,  and  endeavpuxed  by  their  atten^ns 
and  their  piN>fe88]on8  to  win  the  heart  of  so  lovely  a  Prinoess. 
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Alas  !  how  many  fears  and  doubts  alarm 
The  maiden  who  on  love  her  hopes  would  rest ; 
A  look,  a  word,  her  youthful  heart  may  cbarm» 
But  eooataDcy  alone  ean  make  it  bleit 

The  handsome  shepherd  judged  by  these  venes  that  he 
was  indebted  to  Love  for  his  agreeahle  adventure.  The  sun, 
by  this  time,  had  set.  AHdor,  absorbed  in  a  delightful  re- 
verie, bent  his  steps  towards  his  cottage.  He  did  not  observe 
any  change  in  its  exterior,  but  he  had  scarcely  crossed  the 
threshold  when  a  delicious  fragrance  announced  to  him  some 
agreeable  novelty.  He  foiind  the  walls  of  his  little  hut  hung 
with  a  tissue  of  jasmine  and  orange  flowers.  The  curtains  of 
his  bed  were  of  the  same  materials,  looped  up  by  garlands  of 
pinks  and  roses.  An  agreeable  atmosphere  kept  ail  these 
flowers  perfectly  fresh  and  beautiful. 

The  floor  was  of  porcelain,  on  which  were  r^resented  the 
stories  of  all  the  goddesses  who  had  been  m  love  with 
shepherds.  Alidor  observed  this ; — ^he  was  veiy  intelligent. 
The  shepherds  of  that  country  were  not  ordinary  shepherds. 
Some  of  them  were  descended  from  Kings  or  great  Princes, 
and  Alidor  could  trace  his  pedigree  up  to  a  Sovereign  who 
had  long  sat  on  the  throne  of  those  realms  before  they 
became  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  Fairies. 

Up  to  this  period  the  handsome  shepherd  had  been  insen- 
sible to  the  charms  of  Love  ;  but  he  now  be^^an  to  feel,  even 
without  having  as  yet  distinn^uished  the  particular  object, 
that  liis  youuf^  heart  burned  to  surrender  itself  a  prisoner. 
He  was  dying  with  impatience  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Goddess  or  Fairy  who  had  bestowed  ii2)on  him  such 
tasteful  and  beautiful  proofs  of  her  affection.  He  paced  liis 
chamber  with  a  sweet  anxiety  which  he  had  never  l)eh)re 
experienced.  As  night  fell,  an  agreeable  ilhimination  ap- 
peared to  shed  a  new  daylight  throughout  the  cottage.  The 
musings  of  Alidor  were  interrupted  by  the  sight  of  a  rich 
and  delicate  banquet,  which  was  served  up  to  him  by  invisible 
hands.  "  What !"  exclaimed  the  shepherd,  smiling ;  "  still 
new  pleasures,  and  no  one  to  partake  them  with  me  ?'*  His 
little  dog  attempted  to  play  with  him,  but  he  was  too  much 
pre-occupied  to  encourage  his  gambols. 

Ahdor  seated  himself  at  the  table.  A  little  Cupid  appeared 
and  presented  him  with  wiue  in  a  cup  made  of  one  entire 
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diamond.  The  shepherd  made  a  tolerable  supper  for  the 
liero  of  such  adventures.  He  endeavoured  to  question  the 
little  Cupid ;  hut,  instead  of  answerinpf,  the  bov  shot  arrows 
at  him,  which,  the  moment  they  struck,  became  drops  of 
exquisitely  scented  water.  Alidor  comprehended  clearly  by 
this  sport  tliat  the  little  Cuj)id  was  forbidden  to  explain  the 
mystery.  The  table  disappeared  as  soon  as  Alidor  had  ceased 
eating,  and  the  little  Cupid  tlew  away. 

A  charming  symphony  stole  upon  the  ear,  awaldny^  a 
thousand  tender  sensations  in  the  heart  of  the  young  shepherd. 
His  impatience  to  learn  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  all  these 
pleasuiefl  increased  every  instant,  and  it  was  with  great  joy  lie 
neard  a  voioe  ting  the  following  words : — 

Under  what  form,  Love,  wilt  thou  cast  thy  dart 
At  the  yoang  shepherd  who  enthrals  my  heart? 
Once  shottld  he  know  he  ii  the  matter  there, 
Will  he  my  Ibrm  and  face  account  leatlUr? 
Of  my  aflection  he  will  be  too  sure. 
But  tbat  may  not  hie  lore  for  me  teeim. 
With  greater  power  to  charm,  my  srollee  cndne^ 
I  need  no  aid  to  make  me  fond  or  true. 

Appear,  thou  charming  bdng  P'  exdaiined  the  shepherd ; 
^  and  by  your  presence  crown  my  happiness.  I  believe  yon  to 
be  too  beautiful  to  fear  that  I  should  ever  he  faithless.*' 

No  answer  was  returned  to  this  adjuration.  The  musio 
eeased  shortly  afterwards ;  a  profound  silence  reigned  in  the 
cottage  and  invited  the  shepherd  to  sweet  repose.  He  threw 
hitnsdf  on  his  bed,  hut  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  sleep, 
agitated  as  he  was  by  his  curiosity  and  his  new-born  passion. 

The  song  of  the  birds  awoke  him  at  daybreak.  He  quitted 
his  cottage  and  led  his  pretty  flock  to  the  same  spot  where 
the  preceding  day  l^is  good  fortune  had  commenced.  Scarcely 
had  he  seated  himself  beside  the  brook,  when  a  canopy,  com- 
posed  of  a  most  brilliant  stuff  of  flame-colour  and  gold  was* 
attached  to  the  branches  of  the  nearest  trees  to  shelter  Alidor 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Some  young  shepherds  and  pretty- 
shepherdesses  of  the  neighbourhood  arrived  at  the  spot.  They 
were  in  search  of  Alidor.  His  canopy,  his  flock,  and  his  dress 
excited  in  them  great  astonishment. 

They  advanced  hastily,  and  eagerly  asked  him  the  origin 
of  all  these  marvels.  Alidor  smiled  at  their  surprise,  and 
recounted  to  them  what  had  occurred  to  him.   More  than 
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one  shepherd  felt  jealous,  and  more  than  one  shepherdess 
reddened  with  mortification.  There  were  few  of  the  latter  in 
those  parts  who  had  not  had  desig^ns  upon  the  heart  of  the 
handsome  shepherd,  and  a  goddess  or  a  iairj  appeared  to 
them  by  £Eur  too  dangerous  a  rival. 

Young  and  Handsome,  who  rarely  lost  eight  of  her  shep- 
Jierd,  endured  with  considerable  impatience  the  conversation 
of  the  phepherdesees.  Some  amongst  them  were  very- 
charming,  and  one  so  lovely  that  she  might  be  a  formidable 
rival  even  to  a  goddess. 

The  indifiEerenee  with  which  Alidor  treated  them  all  re- 
assured the  young  Fairy.  The  shepherdesses  quitted  Alidor 
reluctantly,  and  led  their  flocks  further  into  the  meadow. 

Shortly  after  they  had  departed,  leaving  only  a  few  shep- 
herds with  Alidor,  a  delicious  banquet  appeared,  set  out  upon 
a  marble  table.  Seats  of  green  turf  arose  around  it,  and 
Alidor  invited  his  friends,  the  shepherds  who  had  come  to  " 
join  him,  to  share  his  repast.  On  seating  themselves  at  the 
table,  they  discovered  that  they  were  all  attired  in  handsome 
dresses,  though  less  magnificent  than  that  of  Alidor,  which  at 
the  same  moment  became  dazzling  with  jewels. 

The  neighbouring  echoes  were  suddenly  awakened  by  rustic, 
bub  graceful,  music,  and  a  voice  was  heard  singing  the  fol- 
lowing words 

Of  Alidor,  envy  the  plearare  supreme. 
He  only  could  love  to  thia  bosom  impart; 
,  Ye  shepherds,  who  beauty  and  worth  can  esteem. 

Do  bonour  to  lum  as  the  choice  of  my  heart. 

The  astonishment  of  the  shepherds  increased  every  moment. 
A  troop  of  young  shepherdesses  approached  the  banks  of  the 
rivulet.  The  melody  of  the  music  was  not  so  much  the 
attraction  which  led  them  to  this  spot,  as  the  desire  to  see 
Alidor.  They  began  to  dance  beneath  the  trees,  forming  an 
agreeable  little  baUchampetre. 

The  young  Fairy,  who  was  present  all  the  time,  but  invisible, 
assumed  in  an  instant,  with  six  of  her  nymphs,  the  prettiest 
shepherdesses'  dresses  tliat  had  ever  been  seen.  Their  only 
ornaments  were  garlands  of  lluwers.  Their  crooks  were 
adorned  with  them,  and  Young  and  Handsome,  with  a  simple 
wreath  of  jonquils,  which  produced  a  charming  effect  in  her 
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beaatiM  black  hair,  appeared  the  most  aichanting  person  in 
the  ^world.  The  arrival  of  these  fair  shepherdesses  surprised 
the  whole  company.  All  the  beauties  of  the  district  felt  mor- 
tified. There  was  not  a  shepherd  who  did  not  eagerly  exert 
himself  to  do  the  honours  of  theySto  to  the  new-comers. 

Toung  and  HandsomCi  tliough  unknown  to  them  as  a 
Fairy,  £d  not  recdve  less  respect  or  attract  less  attention. 
The  8incerest  homage  is  always  paid  to  beauty.  Young  and 
Handsome  felt  flattered  by  the  effect  of  her  charms  unaided 
by  the  knowledge  of  her  dignity. 

As  to  Alidor,  the  instant  she  appeared  amongst  them,  for- 
getting that  the  Ioto  which  a  goddess  or  a  fairy  bore  to  him 
bound  him  to  avoid  anything  that  might  be  displeasing  to 
her,  he  flew  towards  Young  and  Handsome,  and  accosting  her 
with  the  most  graceful  air  in  the  world : — ^  Come,  beautiful 
shepherdess^"  said  he,  ''come  and  occupy  a  place  more  worthy 
of  you.  So  exquisite  a  person  is  too  superior  to  all  other 
beauties  to  remain  mingled  with  them.*'  He  offered  his  hand, 
and  Young  and  Handsome,  delighted  with  the  sentiments 
which  the  sight  of  her  had  begun  to  awaken  in  the  breast  of 
her  shepherd,  allowed  herself  to  be  led  by  Alidor  beneath  the 
canopy  which  had  been  attached  to  the  trees  as  soon  as  he. 
had  arrived  at  the  spot  that  morning.  A  troop  of  young 
shepherds  brought,  by  his  orders,  bundles  of  flowers  ana 
branches,  and  cons^cted  with  them  a  little  throne,  on  which 
they  seated  Young  and  Handsome.  Alidor  laid  himself  at 
her  feet.  Her  nymphs  seated  themselves  near  her,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  formed  a  large  circle,  in  which  everybody 
took  their  places  according  to  their  inclinations. 

This  spot^  adorned  with  so  much  beauty,  presented  the 
most  agreeable  spectacle  in  the  world.  The  murmur  of  the 
brook  mingled  with  the  music,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 
birds  in  the  neighbourhood  had  assembled  there  to  take  their 
jMirts  in  the  concert.  A  great  number  of  shepherds  advanced, 
in  separate  groups,  to  pay  their  court  to  Young  and  Hand- 
some. One  amongst  them,  named  Iphis,  approaching  the 
young  Fairy,  said  to  her,  However  distinguished  may  be 
the  ^Eu»  Alidor  has  induced  you  to  accept,  it  is  one,  perhaps, 
very  dangerous  to  occupy."  "I  believe  so,"  answered  the 
Fairy,  with  a  smile  that  had  power  to  captivate  all  hearts. 

The  shepherdesses  of  this  village  will  And  it  di£icult  tQ( 
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forgive  me  the  preference  which  Alidor  appears  to  have 
accorded  to  me  amongst  so  many  beauties  more  deserving  of 
it."  "  No,"  rejoined  Iphis ;  "  our  shepherdesses  will  be  more 
just;  but  Alidor  is  beloved  by  a  goddess."  And  thereupon 
Iphis  related  to  Young  and  Handsome  the  adventure  which 
had  befallen  the  beautiful  shepherd.  When  he  had  finished 
his  story,  the  j-oung  Fairy,  turning  towards  Alidor  with  a 
gracious  air,  said  to  him, "  I  do  not  desire  to  provoke  so  terrible 
an  enemy  as  the  goddess  by  whom  you  are  beloved.  Evi- 
dently she  did  not  intend  me  to  occupy  this  position,  and 
therefore  I  resign  it  to  her.'* 

She  rose  as  she  said  these  words,  but  Alidor,  gazing  fondly* 
upon  her,  exclaimed,  "Stay,  lovely  shepherdess;  there  is  na 
goddess  whose  love  I  would  not  sacrifice  for  the  delight  of 
adoring  you  ;  and  she  of  whom  Iphis  speaks  is  not  over  wise„ 
at  least  in  matters  of  the  heart,  since  she  has  permitted  me 
to  behold  you !"  Young  and  Handsome  could  not  make  any 
reply  to  Alidor.  The  shepherds  at  that  moment  came  to 
request  her  to  dance,  and  never  was  more  grace  displayed 
than  on  this  occasion.  Alidor  was  her  partner,  who  surpassed 
himself.  Never  had  the  most  magnificent  fetes  at  the  Court 
of  Young  and  Handsome  afforded  her  so  much  pleasure  as 
this  rural  entertainment.  Love  embellishes  every  spot  in 
which  we  behold  the  object  of  our  afliections.  Alidor  felt  his 
passion  increasing  every  instant,  and  made  a  thousand  vows 
to  sacrifice  all  the  goddesses  and  fairies  in  the  world  to  the 
ardent  love  with  which  his  shepherdess  had  inspired  him. 
Young  and  Handsome  was  delighted  with  the  evident  attach- 
ment of  the  beautiful  shepherd ;  but  she  wished  to  make  a 
momentary  trial  of  his  affection.  Iphis  was  amiable,  and,  if 
Alidor  had  not  been  present,  would  no  doubt  have  been  much 
admired.  The  young  Fairy  spoke  to  him  twice  or  thrice  very 
graciously,  and  danced  .<everal  times  with  him. 

Alidor  burned  with  a  jealousy  as  intense  as  liis  love.  Young 
and  Handsome  observed  it,  and  feeling  more  sure  of  her 
shepherd's  heart,  she  ceased  paining  it,  spoke  no  more  to 
Iphis  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  bestowed  on  Alidor  her 
most  encouraging  glances.  Heavens !  what  glances !  they 
would  have  filled  the  most  insensible  liearts  with  love. 

Evening  having  arrived,  the  lovely  company  separated  with 
regret.    A  thousand  sighs  followed  Young  and  Handsome, 
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,wbo  forbade  any  of  tbe  Bhepherds  to  a/ccompanyher;  but  she 
promised  Alidor,  in  a  few  brief  words,  tbat  be  sbonlid  see  ber 
again  in  tbe  meadows  tbe  next  mornine.  Sbe  departed, 
followed  bj  ber  nymphs  and  watcbed  by  tbe  sbepberds,  wbo 
were  in  bopes  that,  by  following  ber  at  a  distance,  tbey  mi^bt 
discoyer,  without  her  perceiving  tbem,  tbe  village  to  wbicb 
these  divine  beings  belonged ;  but  the  moment  tbat  Young 
and  Handsome  had  entered  a  Httle  wood  which  concealed  ber 
from  the  sight  of  the  shepberds,  she  rendered  herself  and  ber 
nympbs  invisible,  and  they  amused  tbemselves  for  some  time 
in  seeing  the  shepherds  vainly  endeavouring  to  trace  the  road 
they  had  taken.  Young  and  Handsome  observed  witb  pleasure 
tbat  AHdor  was  amongst  the  most  eager  of  the  party. 

Ipbis  was  in  despair  that  he  had  not  followed  them  eiosely 
enough,  and  several  of  the  shepherds,  who  had  been  capl£- 
vated  by  the  nymphs,  passed  half  of  the  night  in  hunting 
the  woods  and  the  neighbourhood.  Some  authors  have  asserted 
that  the  nymphs,  following  the  example  of  the  young  Fairy, 
thought  some  of  these  shepherds  more  charming  than  all  the 
kings  they  had  ever  seen  in  their  lives. 

Young  and  Handsome  returned  to  her  palace,  and,  although 
a  Fairy,  always  occupied  by  a  thousand  different  aiiairs,  might 
.Absent  herself  without  causing  much  surprise,  she  found  all 
ber  lovers  exceedingly  uneasy  at  not  having  seen  her  the 
whole  day,  but  not  one  of  tbem  ventured  to  reproach  her  for 
jt.  It  was  necessary  to  be  a  very  submissive  and  respectful 
suitor  in  the  palace  of  Young  and  Handsome,  or  she  would 
speedily  issue  an  order  for  him  to  quit  her  Court.  Her 
admirers  did  not  even  dare  to  speak  to  her  of  their  passion. 
It  was  only  by  their  attentions,  their  respect,  and  th^ 
constancy,  that  they  could  hope  eventually  to  touch  bar 
beart. 

^  Young  and  Handsome  appeared  little  interested  in  what 
,was  passing  around.  She  ate  scarcely  any  supper,  fell  into 
frequent  fits  of  musing,  and  the  princes,  her  lovers,  attentive 
to  all  her  actions,  imagined  that  they  heard  her  sigh  several 
times.  She  dismissed  all  the  Court  very  early,  and  retired  to 
ber  apartments. 

When  one  is  looking  forward  to  a  meeting  with  those  we 
.loye,  everything  that  presents  itself^  in  the  interim  a{^ars 
very  poor  and  very  troublesome. 
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The  jofmg  Fairy,  with  the  nymphs  who  had  followed  her 
all  the  day,  concealed  m  a  cloud,  were  transported  in  an 
instant  to  the  hnt  of  the  handsome  shepherd.  He  had 
returned  to  it,  very  much  vexed  at  not  heing  able  to  ascertain 
the  road  his  divine  shepherdess  had  taken.  Everything  in 
his  cottage  was  as  charming  as  when  he  had  left  it ;  hut  as 
in  musing  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  floor  of  his  fittle  chamber^ 
he  perceived  a  change  in  it.  In  lieu  of  paintings  from  the 
stones  of  goddesses  who  had  been  in  love  with  shepherds,  he 
perceived  the  subjects  were  composed  of  terrible  examples  of 
unfortunate  lovers  who  had  proved  tmworthy  the  affection  of 
those  divinities. 

Tou  are  right,"  adaimed  the  handsome  shepherd,  on 
observing  these  little  pictures;  '*yott  are  right,  Goddess,  I 
deserve  your  anger ;  but  wherefore  did  you  permit  so  lovely  & 
shepherdess  to  present  herself  to  my  sight?  Alas!  what 
^vinity  could  defend  a  heart  from  the  effects  of  such  charms  !*' 
Young  and  Handsome  had  arrived  in  the  cottage  when  Afidor 
uttered  these  words.  She  felt  all  the  t^demess  of  them,  and 
her  affection  was  redoubled  by  them. 

As  on  the  previous  day,  a  magnificent  repast  appeared,  but 
Alidor  did  not  enjoy  it  as  he  did  the  first.  He  was  in  love, 
and  even  a  little  j^ous ;  for  it  often  recurred  to  him  that 
his  shepherdess  had  spoken  with  some  interest  to  Iphia. 
The  promise,  however,  tiiat  she  had  made  him,  that  he  should 
see  her  the  next  day  in  the  meadow,  soothed  a  little  his 
vexation. 

The  little  Cupid  waited  on  him  during  his  repast,  but 
Alidor,  occupied  by  his  new  anxiety,  cnpoke  not  a  word  to  him. 
The  table  disappeared,  and  the  child,  approaching  Alidor, 
presented  him  with  two  magnificent  miniature  cases,  and 
then  flew  away. 

The  handsome  shepherd  opened  one  of  the  cases  hastily. 
It  contained  the  portrait  of  a  young  female  of  such  perfect 
beauty,  that  imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  it.  Under 
this  marvellous  miniature  was  written,  in  letters  of  gold — 

**  Tby  Iiatppliicfls  depends  oa  Iter  alfeetioB.** 

"  One  must  have  seen  my  shepherdess,"  said  Alidor,  gazing 
on  this  beautiful  portrait^  *^  not  to  be  enchanted  by  so  lovel/ 
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n  person/'  He  closed  the  ca^ie,  aud  dung  it  carelessly  on  a 
table. 

He  then  opened  the  other  case  which  the  Httle  Cupid  luid 
^iven  to  him ;  but  what  was  his  astonishment  at  the  sight  of 
the  portrait  of  his  shepherdess,  resplendent  with  all  the  charms 
that  had  made  so  lively  an  impression  on  his  heart ! 

8he  was  painted  as  he  had  seen  her  that  very  day — her 
liair  dressed  with  flowers,  and  the  little  that  appeared  of  her 
<lress  was  that  of  a  shepherdess.  The  handsome  shepherd 
was  so  transported  with  his  love,  that  he  gazed  on  it  for  a 
long  time  witlioul  perceiving  that  the  following  words  were 
written  beneath  the  portrait 

**Foiget  her  attrtettou.  or  tlqr  ton  wiU  be  &tal  to  tbee.* 

^^Alas!"  ezclaiined  Alidor,  '^without  ber  could  there 
any  happiness  ?**  This  ecstasy  delighted  Yotmg  and  Hand- 
some.  The  beautiful  &oe  he  had  contemplated  unmoved  was 
only  a  fancy  portrait.  The  young  Fairy  was  desirous  of 
ascertaining  whether  her  shepherd  would  prefer  her  to  so 
beautiful  a  person,  and  who  appeared  to  be  a  goddess  or  a 
fairy. 

Convinced  of  the  love  of  Alidor,  she  returned  to  her  palace, 
after  having  assembled  her  nymphs  by  a  signsl  that  had 
been  agreed  upon.  It  was  the  illumination  of  the  sky  by 
some  harmless  l^htning,  snd  since  that  time  such  is  often  to 
be  seen  on  a  summer  evening,  unaccompanied  by  tlninder. 
The  nymphs*  rejoined  her:  &ey  had  also  desired  tp  hes^ 
something  more  of  their  lovers.  Some  of  them  were  suffi- 
ciently pleased.  They  had  found  their  swains  occupied  with 
recollections  of  them,  and  speaking  of  them  with  ardour,  but 
others  were  less  satisfied  with  the  effect  of  their  beauty. 
.They  found  their  shepherds  fast  asleep.  A  man  may  some- 
times appear  very  much  in  love  during  the  day,  who  is  not 
sufficiently  so  for  his  passion  to  keep  lum  awake  all  night. 
•  The  young  Fairy  retired  to  rest  as  soon  as  she  arrived  at 
her  palace,  charmed  with  the  sincere  affection  of  her  shepherd. 
She  had'no  other  anxiety  than  the  agreeable  one  ansing  from 
her  impatience  to  see  bun  again.  As  to  Alidor,  he  slept  a 
little,  and  without  alarming  himself  at  the  warnings  which 
'he  had  read  beneath  the  two  miniatures.   He  thought  onlj 
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of  returning  to  tbe  meadow :  he  hoped  to  see  his  shepherdess 
there  during  the  day.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  not 
get  there  soon  enough. 

He  led  his  charming  flock  to  the  fortunate  spot  where  he 
had  seen  Young  and  Handsome  ;  his  pretty  dog  took  good 
care  of  it.  The  comely  shepherd  could  thiak  oi  nothing  but 
his  shepherdess. 

Young  and  Handsome  was,  much  against  her  will,  occupied 
that  morning  receiving  the  ambassadors  of  several  neighbour- 
ing monarchs.  Never  were  audiences  so  short ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding, a  considerable  portion  of  the  day  passed  in  the 
performance  of  these  tiresome  ceremonies.  The  young  Fairy 
suffered  as  much  as  her  shepherd,  whose  keen  impatience 
caused  him  a  thousand  torments. 

The  sun  liad  set.    Alidor  had  no  longer  any  hope  of  seeing 
his  shepherdess  that  day.    How  great  was  his  grief! 
•   He  deplored  his  fate.    He  sighed  incessantly.    He  made 
verses  on  her  absence,  and  with  the  ferrule  of  his  crook  en- 
graved them  on  the  trunk  of  a  young  elm. 

You  on  whom  Venus  looks  with  envious  eyes. 
While  round  your  Hteps  her  truant  Graces  pla^r— 
Ton  on  whose  glanoM  Cnpid  so  relief  ' 
That  he  has  thrown  all  other  daitt  awaj; 
How  wretched  in  your  abnence  must  T  be 
Who  prize  jovl  ev*ry  earthl/  bliss  above  I— 
And  yat  my  aorraw  Ina  a  ebaxm  Unr  me, 
Xti  gloom  b  tot  tlie  diadov  of  my  loro. 

As  he  finished  carving  these  lines,  Young  and  Handsome 
appeared  in  the  meadow  at  a  distance,  with  her  nymphs  all 
still  attii-ed  as  shepherdesses.  Alidor  recognised  her  a  long 
way  off.  He  ran — he  flew  towards  Young  and  Handsome, 
who  received  him  with  a  smile  so  charming,  tluit  it  would 
have  increased  the  felicity  of  the  gods  themst'lves. 

He  told  his  love  to  her  with  an  ardour  capable  of  persuad- 
ing a  heart  less  tenderly  inclined  towards  him  than  that  of  the 
young  Fairy.  She  desired  to  see  what  he  had  carved  on  the 
tree,  and  was  charmed  with  the  talent  and  affection  of  her 
shepherd.  He  related  to  her  all  that  happened  to  him  the 
preceding  evening,  and  offered  a  thousand  times  to  follow 
ner  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  fly  from  the  love  which  a  god- 
dess or  a  fairy  had  unfortimately  conceived  for  him.  "  My 
toss  would  be  too  great  should  you  fly  from  that  fairy," 
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replied  Young  and  Handsome,  in  her  sweetest  manner.  "  It 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  me  to  disguise  my  sentiments  from 
you,  as  I  am  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  yours.  It  is  I, 
Alidor!"  continued  the  charming  Fairy — "It  is  I  who  have 
given  you  these  proofs  of  an  affection  which,  if  you  continue 
Ikithful  to  me,  will  ensure  your  happiness  and  mine  for  ever  !'* 
The  handsome  shepherd,  transported  with  love  and  joy, 
flung  himself  at  her  feet,  his  silence  appeared  more  eloquent 
to  the  young  Fairy  than  the  most  finished  oration.  She  bade 
him  rise,  and  he  found  himself  superbly  attired.  Tbe  Fairy 
then  touching  the  ground  with  her  crook,  there  appeared  a 
magnificent  car,  drawn  by  twelve  white  horses  of  surpassing 
beauty.  They  were  harnessed  four  abreast.  Young  and  Hand- 
some stepp(^d  into  the  car,  and  caused  the  comely  shepherd 
to  take  his  seat  beside  her.  Her  nymphs  found  room  in  it 
also,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  all  taken  their  places,  the  beau- 
tiful horses,  who  had  no  occasion  for  a  driver  to  intimate  to 
them  the  intentions  of  their  mistress,  swiftly  conveyed  the 
whole  party  to  a  favourite  chateau  belonging  to  the  young 
I'airy.  She  had  adorned  it  with  everything  that  her  art 
could  furnish  her  with  in  the  w^av  of  wonders.  It  was  called 
the  Castle  of  Plowers,  and  was  the  most  charnung  residence 
in  the  w^orld. 

The  young  Fairy  and  her  happy  lover  arrived  with  tlie 
attendant  nymphs  in  a  spacious  courtyard,  the  walls  of  which 
were  formed  out  of  thick  hedges  of  jasmines  and  lemon-trees. 
They  were  only  breast-high.  Beneath  them  ran  a  lovely 
river,  which  encompassed  the  courtyard ;  beyond  it  a  charm- 
ing grove  J  and  then  fields  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  through  which  the  said  river  made  a  thousand  windings, 
as  unwilling  to  quit  so  beautiful  a  home. 

The  castle  Was  more  to  be  admired  for  its  architecture 
than  for  its  nze.  It  contained  twdye  apartments,  each  of 
which  had  its  peculiar  beauty.  They  were  yery  spacioas ;  but 
thm  was  not  room  enough  in  them  for  the  residence  of 
Toung  and  Handsome,  and  all  her  Court,  which  was  the  most 
Domerous  and  magnificent  in  the  uniTerse.  The  young  Fairy 
used  this  castle  but  as  a  place  of  retreat.  She  was  accompanied 
thither  generally  by  only  her  most  favourite  nymphs  and  the 
officers  of  her  household. 

:  She  led  the  shepheidinto  theMyrUeBoom.  All  the  furniture 
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was  made  of  mjTtles  m  continual  blossom,  interlaced  with  an 
art  that  displayed  the  power  and  good  taste  of  the  young  Fairy, 
even  in  the  most  simple  things.  All  the  rooms  in  the  castle 
were  furnished  in  the  same  manner,  with  flowers  only.  The 
air  breathed  in  them  was  always  fragrant  and  pure. 

Young  and  Handsome,  by  her  power,  bad  banished  for 
ever  from  the  spot  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  if  the  heats  of 
summer  were  ever  [icrmitted  to  penetrate  these  agreeable 
bowers,  it  was  only  to  rendei  more  enjoyable  the  beautiful 
baths  attached  to  the  building,  which  wei-e  delicious. 

The  apartment  was  of  white  and  blue  porphyry,  exquisitely 
sculptured  ;  the  baths  being  of  the  most  curious  and  agreeable 
forms.  That  in  which  Young  and  Handsome  bathed,  was 
made  out  of  a  single  topaz,  and  placed  on  a  platform  in  an 
alcove  of  porcelain.  Four  columns,  composed  of  amethysts  of 
the  most  perfect  beauty,  supported  a  canopy  of  magnificent 
yellow  and  silver  brocade,  embroidered  with  pearls.  Alidor, 
absorbed  by  the  hapjjiness  of  beholding  the  charming  Fairy, 
and  remarking  her  aiiection  for  him,  scarcely  noticed  all  these 
marvels. 

A  deliglitful  and  tender  conversation  detained  these  happy 
lovers  for  a  long  time  in  the  Myrtle  Room,  A  splendid 
su[)per  was  served  in  the  Jonquil  Saloon.  An  elegant  enter- 
tainment fellowed.  The  nymphs  acted  to  music  the  loves 
of  Diana  and  Kndvmion. 

Young  and  Handsome  forgot  to  return  to  ner  palace,  and 
pas.sed  the  night  in  the  Narcissus  Chamber.  Alidor,  entranced 
with  love,  was  long  before  he  tasted  the  sweets  of  slumber  in 
the  Myrtle  Room,  to  which  he  was  conducted  by  the  nymphs, 
on  the  termination  of  the  entertainment.  Y'^oung  and  Hand- 
same,  who  forbore  to  use  her  power  to  calm  such  agreeable 
emotions,  also  laid  awake  till  nearly  daybreak.'  • 

Alidor,  impatient  to  behold  again  the  channing  Faixyi 
awaited  the  happy  moment  for  some  time  in  the  Jonqmi 
Saloon.  He  had  neglected  nothing  in  his  attire  which  could 
add  a  grace  to  his  natural  attractions.  Young  and  Handsome 
appeared  a  thousand  tunes  more  lovely  than  Venus.  She 
passed  a  part  of  the  day  with  Alidor  and  the  nymphs  in  the 
garden  of  the  castle,  the  beauties  of  which  surpassed  the 
most  marvellous  description.  There  was  an  agreeable  little 
fiie  chamj^tre  in  a  delicious  grove,  wherein  Ahdor,  daring  a 
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'ftYOUiabld  opportunity,  had  the  sweet  pleasure  of  professing 
his  ardent  love  to  Young  and  Handsome. 

She  desired,  that  same  evening,  to  return  to  her  palace ; 
but  promised  Alidor  to  come  Imck  to  him  the  next  day. 
Never  has  an  absence  of  a  few  hours  been  honoured  by  so 
many  regrets.   The  handsome  shepherd  passionately  desired 

•  to  follow  the  young  Fairy,  but  she  commanded  him  to  remain 
in  the  Castle  of  Flowers.  She  wished  to  hide  her  attachment 
from  the  eyes  of  all  her  Court.  No  one  entered  this  castle 
without  her  order,  and  she  had  no  fear  that  her  nymphs  would 
disclose  her  secret.  The  secrets  of  a  Fairy  are  always  safe. 
They  are  never  divulged ;  the  punishment  would  follow  the 
offence  too  swiftly. 

Young  and  Handsome  asked  Alidor  for  the  pretty  dog 

"\Fliic'h  had  alwa3's  followed  him,  that  she  might  take  it 
with  her.   Everything  is  dear  to  us  that  pleases  those  we  ' 
love. 

After  the  departure  of  the  young  Fairy,  the  shepherd,  to 
indulge  in  his  anxiety,  rather  than  to  dissipate  it,  plunged 
deeper  into  the  woods  to  muse  on  his  adorable  mistress.  In 
a  little  meadow,  enamelled  vrith  flowers,  and  watered  by  an 
agreeable  spring,  which  arose  near  the  middle  of  the  wood,  he 
perceived  his  flock  gambolling  in  the  grass.  It  was  watched 
by  six  young  female  slaves,  with  handsome  features,  dressed 
in  blue  and  gold,  with  golden  chains  and  collars.  His 
favourite  sheep  recognised  her  master  and  ran  to  him.  Alidor 
caressed  her,  and  was  deeply  touched  by  the  attentions  of 
Y'"oung  and  Handsome  to  everything  which  concerned  him. 

The  young  slaves  showed  Alidor  their  hut.  It  was  not  far 
from  tlie  spot,  at  the  end  of  a  beautiful  and  very  shady  all^. 
This  little  dwelling  was  built  of  cedar.  The  initiab  of  Young 
and  Handsome  and  Alidor  entwined  together,  appeared  in 
every  part  of  it,  formed  with  the  rarest  woods.  The  following 
inscription  was  written  in  letters  of  gold  upon  a  large  toj^ 
quoise: — 

Let  the  flock  of  him  I  love 
lu  these  meads  for  ever  rove. 
Bf  that  Shepherd  loved,  the  lot 
Of  the  God*  I  eavy  not. 

'  The  handsome  shepherd  returned  to  the  Castle  of  Flowers, 
enchanted  hy  the  kindness  of  the  young  Fairy.   He  declined 
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.any  entertainment  that  evening.  When  absent  £rom  thoae 
we  love,  what  care  we  for  amusements ! 

Young  and  Handsome  returned  tlie  next  day,  as  she  had 
promised,  to  her  liappy  lover.  What  joy  was  theirs  to  behold 
each  other  again  !  All  the  power  of  the  young  Fairy  bad 
never  procured  for  her  so  much  felicity. 

She  passed  nearly  all  her  time  at  the  Castle  of  Flowers, 
and  rarely  now  appeared  at  Court.  In  vain  did  the  princes, 
her  suitors,  grieve  almost  to  death  at  her  absence,  everything 
was  sacrificed  to  the  fortunate  Alidor. 

But  could  so  sweet  a  happiness  last  long  untroubled  ? 
Another  Fairy,  besides  Young  and  Handsome,  had  seen  the 
beautiful  shepherd,  and  felt  ber  heart  also  touched  by  bis 
cbarms. 

One  evening  that  Young  and  Handsome  had  gone  to  show 
herself  for  a  few  moments  to  her  Court,  Alidor,  engrossed  by 
his  passion,  sat  deeply  musing  in  the  Jonquil  Saloon,  when 
bis  attention  was  awakened  by  a  slight  noise  at  one  of  the 
windows,  and  on  looking  towards  it  he  perceived  a  brilliant 
light,  and  the  next  moment  he  saw  on  a  table,  near  which  he 
was  seated,  a  little  creature  about  half  a  yard  high,  very  old, 
with  hair  whiter  than  snow,  a  standing  collar,  and  an  old- 
fasbioned  farthingale.  "  I  am  the  Fairy  Mordicante,"  said 
she  to  the  handsome  shepherd ;  "  and  I  come  to  annoimce  to 
thee  a  much  greater  happiness  than  that  of  being  beloved  by 
Young  and  Handsome.*'  "What  can  that  be?"  inquired 
Alidor,  with  a  contemptuous  air.  ''The  gods  have  none 
more  perfect  for  themselves !"  ''It  is  that  of  pleadng  me,'* 
T^lied  the  old  Fairy,  haughtily.  "  I  love  thee,  and  my  power 
is  greater  than  tSwt  of  Toong  and  Handsome,  and  umost 
equals  that  of  the  Gods.  Ahendtm  that  yoong  Fairy  for  me. 
I  will  revenge  thee  on  thine  enemies,  and  od  all  whom  thou 
wouldst  injure," 

.  "Thy  fayonrs  are  useless  to  me,"  answered  the  youn^ 
shepherd,  with  a  smile ;  "  I  have  no  enemies,  and  I  wonlc 
injure  no  one ;  I  am  too  weQ  satisfied  with  my  own  lot ;  and 
if  the  charming  Fairy  I  adore  were  but  a  simple  shepherdess, 
I  could  be  as  happy  with  her  in  a  cottage  as  I  am  now  in  the 
loveliest  palace  in  the  world."  At  these  words  the  wicked 
Fairy  became  suddenly  as  taU  and  as  large  as  she  had  hitherto 
heen  dinunutiTe^  and  disappeared  nuking  a  horrible  noise. 
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The  next  morning,  Young  and  Handsome  returned  to  the 
Castle  of  Flowers.  Alidor  related  his  adventure.  Thev  both 
knew  the  Fairy  ]Mordicante.  She  was  very  aged,  had  always 
been  ugly,  and  exceedingly  susceptible.  Young  and  Hand- 
some and  her  happy  lover  made  a  thousand  jokes  upon  her 
passion,  and  never  tor  a  moment  felt  the  least  uneasiness  as  to 
the  consequences  of  her  fury. 

Can  one  be  a  happy  lover  and  think  of  future  misfortunes  ? 

A  week  afterwards,  Y'^oung  and  Handsome  and  the  lovely- 
shepherd  took  an  excursion  in  a  fine  barge,  gilt  all  over, 
on  the  beautiful  river  which  encircled  the  Castle  of  Flowers, 
followed  by  all  their  little  Court  in  the  prettiest  boats  in  the 
world.  The  barge  of  Young  and  Handsome  was  shaded  by  a 
canopy  formed  of  a  light  blue  and  silver  tissue.  The  dresses 
of  the  rowers  were  of  the  same  material.  Other  small  boats, 
filled  with  excellent  musicians,  accompanied  the  happy  lovers, 
and  performed  some  agreeable  airs.  Ahdor,  more  enamoured 
than  ever,  could  gaze  on  nothing  but  Young  and  Handsome, 
whose  beauty  appeared  that  day  more  charming  than  can  bo 
described. 

In  the  midst  of  their  enjoyment  they  saw  twelve  S^Tens 
rise  out  of  the  water,  and  a  moment  afterwards  twelve  Tritons 
appeared,  and  joining  the  Syrens,  encircled  with  them  the 
little  barque  of  Young  and  Handsome.  The  Tritons  played 
some  extraordinary  airs  on  their  shells,  and  the  Syrens  sang* 
some  graceful  melodies,  which  for  a  while  entertained  the 
young  Fairy  and  the  beautiful  shepherd.  Young  and  Hand- 
some, who  was  accustomed  to  wonders,  imagined  that  it  waa 
some  pageant  which  had  been  prepared  by  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  contribute  to  her  pleiisure  bv  inventinij  new  enter- 
tainments ;  but  all  on  a  sudden  these  perfidious  Tritons  and 
Syrens,  laying  hold  of  the  young  Fairy's  boat,  dragged  it. 
under  water. 

The  only  danger  which  Alidor  feai-ed  was  that  which 
threatened  the  young  Fairy.  He  attempted  to  swim  to  her, 
but  the  Tritons  carried  him  oflP  despite  his  resistance,  and 
Young  and  Handsome,  borne  away  by  the  Syrens  in  the 
meanwhile,  was  transported  into  her  palace. 

One  Fairy  having  no  power  over  another,  the  jealous  Mor- 
dicante  was  eoin|)elled  to  limit  her  vengeance  to  the  making 
Young  and  Handsome  endure  all  the  misery  so  cruel  a  bereave^ 
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ment  would  necessarily  occasion.  In  the  meanwhile  Alidor 
was  conveyed  by  the  Tritons  to  a  terrible  castle  guarded  by 
winged  dragons.  It  was  there  that  Mordicante  had  deter- 
mined to  make  herself  beloved  by  the  beautiful  shepherd,  or 
to  be  revenged  on  him  for  his  disdain.  He  was  placed  in  a 
very  dark  chamber.  Mordicante,  blazing  with  the  most 
beautiful  jewels  in  the  world,  appeared  to  him,  and  professed 
her  affection  for  him.  The  8hej)herd,  exasperated  at  being 
torn  from  Young  and  Handsome,  treated  the  wicked  Fairy 
with  all  the  contempt  she  deserved.  What  could  equal  the 
rage  of  Mordicante  ?  But  her  love  was  still  too  violent  to 
permit  her  to  destroy  the  object  of  it.  After  detaining  Alidor 
several  days  in  this  I'rightful  prison,  she  resolved  to  endeavour 
to  conquer  the  faithful  shepherd  by  new  artitiees.  She  trans- 
ported him  suddenly  to  a  magnificent  palace.  He  was  served 
with  a  sumptuou:?ness  which  had  not  been  exceeded  in  the 
Castle  of  Flowers.  Endeavours  were  made  to  dissipate  his 
grief  by  a  thousand  agreeable  entertainments,  and  the  most 
beautiful  nymphs  in  the  universe,  who  composed  his  Court, 
appeared  to  dispute  with  each  other  the  honour  of  pleas- 
ing him.  Not  a  word  more  was  said  to  him  respecting  the 
passion  of  the  wicked  Fairy ;  but  the  faithful  shepherd  lan- 
guished in  the  midst  of  luxury,  and  was  in  no  less  despair  at 
his  separation  from  Young  and  Handsome,  when  witnessing 
the  gayest  entertainments,  than  he  had  been  whilst  immured 
in  his  dreadful  prison. 

Mordicante  trusted,  however,  that  the  absence  of  Young 
and  Handsome,  the  continued  round  of  pleasures  provided  for 
Alidor's  amusement,  and  the  presence  of  so  iiiauy  charming 
women,  would  at  length  overcome  the  fidelity  of  the  shep- 
herd; and  her  object  in  surrounding  him  with  so  many 
beautiful  nymphs,  was  but  to  take  herself  the  ligure  of  the 
one  which  might  most  attract  his  attention.  With  this  view, 
she  mingled  amongst  them  in  disguise,  sometimes  appearing 
as  the  most  charming  brunette,  and  at  others  as  the  fairebt 
beauty  in  the  universe. 

Love,  who  is  all-powerful  in  human  hearts,  had  subdued  for 
a  ixme  ber  natural  cruelty ;  but  desperation  at  being  unable  to 
shake  the  constaucj  of  Alidor  ro-awakened  her  fury  so  power- 
MLjf  that  she  detcirinined  to  destroy  the  charming  shepherd, 
And  malce  him  the  yictim  of  the  faithful  love  he  cherished  for 
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Youns:  and  Handsome.  One  day,  without  beings  seen,  she 
was  watching  him  in  abcautil  ul  gallery,  the  windows  of  which 
opened  upon  the  sea ;  Alidor,  leaning  over  a  balustrade,  mused 
in  silence  for  a  considerable  time.  But,  at  length,  after  a 
heavy  sigh,  he  uttered  such  tender  and  touching  lamentations, 
depicting  so  vividly  his  passion  for  the  young  Fairy,  that 
Mordicante,  transported  with  fury,  appeared  to  him  in  her 
natural  shape ;  and,  after  having  loaded  him  with  reproaches, 
caused  him  to  be  carried  back  to  his  prison,  and  announced  to 
him  that  in  three  days  be  should  be  sacrificed  to  her  hatred, 
and  that  the  most  cruel  tortures  should  avenge  ber  slighted 
affection. 

Alidor  regretted  not  the  loss  of  a  life  which  had  become 
insupportable  to  him,  deprived  of  Young  and  Handsome;  and 
satisfied  that  be  had  nothing  to  fear  on  her  account  from  the 
wrath  of  Mordicante,  the  power  of  the  young  Fury  bdng 
equal  to  bers,  he  calmly  awaited  the  death  be  bad  been 
doomed  to. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Young  and  Handsome,  as  &itbM  as  ber 
ebepberd,  mourned  over  his  loss.  The  Syrens  who  bad  wafted 
her  back  to  ber  palace  bad  disappeared  as  soon  as  their  task 
was  accomplished,  and  the  young  Fairy  was  convinced  that 
it  was  the  cruel  Mordicante  who  bad  bereft  ber  of  Alidor. 
The  excess  of  ber  grief  proclaimed  at  the  same  time  to  all  ber 
Court,  ber  love  for  the  young  shepherd,  and  ber  loss  of  him. 

How  many  monarchs  were  envious  of  the  misery  even  into 
which  the  vncked  Faiiy  bad  precipitated  Alidor?  What 
vexation  for  these  enamoured  princes  to  leam  that  tb^  had 
a  beloved  rival,  and  to  behold  Young  and  Handsome  occupied 
only  in  weeping  for  this  fortunate  mortal  I  His  loss,  however, 
revived  theur  hopes.  They  bad  discovered  at  last  that  Young 
and  Handsome  could  feel  as  well  as  inspire  affection.  They 
redoubled  their  attentions.  Each  flattered  himself  with  the 
sweet  hope  to  occupy  some  day  the  place  of  that  fortunate 
lover ;  but  Young  and  Handsome,  inconsolable  for  the  absence 
Gi  Alidor,  and  worried  by  the  advances  of  bis  rivals,  abandoned 
her  Court,  and  retired  to  the  Castle  of  Flowers.  The  sight 
of  those  charming  scenes,  where  evervthing  recalled  to  her 
heart  the  recoU^tion  of  the  lovely  shepherd,  increased  her 
melancholy  and  ber  affbetion. 

One  day,  as  she  was  walking  in  ber  beautiful  gardens,  and 
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gazing  on  the  various  objects  with  which  they  were  adorned^ 
she  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Alas  !  ye  were  formerly  my  delight ; 
but  I  am  now  too  much  absorbed  by  iny  sorrow  to  take  aoy 
further  interest  in  your  embellishment."  As  she  cea^^ed 
speaking,  she  heard  the  murmur  of  a  gentle  breeze  that, 
agitating  the  ilowcrs  of  this  beautiful  garden,  arranged  them, 
instantaneously  in  various  forms.  First,  they  represented  the 
initials  of  Young  and  Handsome ;  then  those  of  another 
name,  which  she  was  not  acquainted  with ;  and  a  moment 
afterwards,  they  formed  distinctly  entire  words,  and  Young 
and  Handsome,  astonished  at  this  novelty,  read  these  verses, 
written  in  so  singular  a  fashion : — 


Bid  fbnd  Zephyr  tend  thy  howciiy 

At  his  breath  awake  the  ffowen. 
Thus  for  Flora,  every  morn, 
Doth  he  mead  and  grove  adorn. 
How  much  more  his  pride  'twould  be* 
Fairer  JB^ymph,  to  aigh  £ar  thee  t 


Young  and  Handsome  was  pondering  on  these  verses,  when 
she  saw  the  Deity  named  in  them  appear  in  the  air,  and  hasten 
to  declare  his  passion  to  her.  He  was  in  a  little  car  of  roses, 
drawn  by  a  hundred  white  canary  birds,  harnessed  ten  and 
ten,  with  strings  of  pearl.  The  car  approached  the  earth,  and 
Zephyr  descended  from  it  close  to  the  young  Fairy.  He 
addressed  her  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  very  charming  and 
very  gallant  Divinity  ;  but  the  young  Fairy,  in  lieu  of  feeling 
flattered  by  so  briUiant  a  conquest,  replied  to  him  like  a  faithful 
Ibver.  Zephyr  was  not  disheartened  by  the  coldnesjs  of  Young 
and  Handsome.  He  hoped  to  soften  her  by  his  attentions. 
He  paid  his  court  to  her  most  asddooiialy,  and  neglected 
nothing  that  he  thought  could  please  her. 

^  The  glory  of  Alidqf  was  now  complete.   He  had  a  God  for 
his  muif  and  was  preferred  to  him  hy  Yofmg  and  Handsome. 

Nevertheless,  this  fortunate  morfcal  was  on  the  point  of 
.  bdng  destroyed  by  the  fury  of  Mordioante.  A  year  had  nearly 
elapi^  sinoe  the  young  Faixj  and  the  beautiful  shepherd 
had  been  torn  from  each  other,  when  Zephyr,  who  hadgiven 
up  aJI  hopes  of  shaking  the  constancy  of  Young  and  Hand* 
some,  and  was  moved  by  the  tears  which  he  saw  her  unceas- 
ingly shed  for  the  loss  of  Alidor,  exclaimed  one  day,  on  finding* 
her  more  depressed  than  usual,  ^'  Since  it  is  no  longer  possible 
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for  me  to  flatter  myself,  charming  Fairy,  that  I  shall  ever 
have  the  good  fortune  to  gain  jour  affections,  I  am  desirous 
of  contributing  at  least  to  your  felicity.  What  can  I  do  to 
make  you  happy?'*  "To  make  me  happy,"  replied  Young 
and  Handsome,  with  a  look  so  full  of  tenderness  that  it  was 
enough  to  revive  all  the  love  of  Zephyr,  "  you  must  restore  to 
to  me  my  Alidor.  I  am  ]io\vorless  against  another  Fairy, 
but  you,  Ze})hvr,  you  are  a(lod,  and  can  destroy  all  the  spells 
of  my  cruel  rival !"  "  I  will  endeavour,"  rejoined  Zephyr, 
**  to  subdue  the  tender  sentiments  you  have  inspired  me  with 
sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  render  you  ;\n  aqropable  service.'* 
So  saying,  he  flew  away,  leaving  Young  and  Handsome  to 
indulge  in  a  sweet  hope.  Zephyr  did  not  deceive  her.  He 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  loving  lor  any  length  of  time,  w'ithout 
the  certainty  of  eventual  success  ;  and  it  was  evident  to  him 
that  the  young  Fairy  was  too  constant  for  him  to  hope  that 
he  could  ever  make  her  forget  Alidor ;  he  therefore  flew  to 
the  horrible  prison  where  the  beautiful  shepherd  awaited 
nothing  less  than  death.  An  impetuous  wind,  swelled  by 
six  northern  breezes,  that  had  accompanied  Zephyr,  blew  open 
in  an  instant  the  gates  of  the  dungeon,  and  the  beautiful 
shepherd,  enveloped  in  a  very  brilliant  cloud,  was  wafted  to 
the  Castle  of  Flowers. 

Zephyr,  after  he  had  seen  Alidor,  was  less  surprised  at  the 
constancy  of  Young  and  Handsome ;  but  he  did  not  make 
himself  visible  to  the  shepherd  until  he  had  restored  him  to 
the  cliarraing  Fairy. 

Who  could  describe  the  perfect  joy  of  Alidor  and  Young 
and  Handsome  at  seeing  each  other  once  more  ?  How  lovely 
each  appeared,  and  how  fondly  was  each  beloved !  What 
thanks  did  not  these  fortunate  lovers  render  to  the  Deity  who 
had  seciu-ed  their  happiness.  He  left  them  shortly  afterwards 
to  return  to  Flora. 

Younc:  and  Handsome  was  anxious  that  all  licr  Court 
should  share  in  her  felicity.  They  celebrated  it  by  a  thousand 
festivities  throughout  her  empire,  despite  the  vexation  of  the 
princes,  her  less  fortunate  lovers,  who  were  the  spectators  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  beautiful  shepherd. 

In  order  to  have  nothing  more  to  fear  for  Alidor  from  the 
wrath  of  Mordicante,  Young  and  Handsome  taught  him  the 
Fairy  Art;  and  presented  Mm  with  the  gift  of  ooatinual 
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youth.  Having  thus  provided  for  his  happiness,  she  nest 
oonaidered  his  glory.  She  gave  him  the  Castle  of  Flowers^  and 
caused  him  to  be  acknowledged  kingof  that  beautiful  country^ 
over  which  his  ancestors  had  formerly  reigned.  Alidor  became 
the  greatest  monarch  in  the  univme,  on  the  same  spot  where 
he  had  been  the  most  charming  shepherd.  He  loaded  all 
his  old  friends  with  favours ;  and,  retainmg  for  ever  his  charms, 
as  well  as  Young  and  Handsome,  we  are  assured  that  they 
loved  each  other  eternally,  and  that  Hymen  would  not 
disturb  a  passion  which  formed  the  lu^iness  of  their 
existence* 
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Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  King  and  Queen  of  IcL'land, 
who,  after  twenty  years  of  married  life,  had  a  daughter. 
Her  birth  gave  them  the  greatest  pleasure,  as  they  had  so 

long  despaired  of  having  cliildren  to  succeed  to  their  throne. 
The  young  Princess  was  named  Imis ;  her  dawning  charms 
promised  from  her  infiiney  all  the  wonderful  beauty  which 
shone  with  so  much  brilliancy  when  she  arrived  at  a  matorer 
age. 

No  one  in  the  universe  would  have  been  worthy  of  her  had 
not  Cupid,  wlio  thought  it  a  point  of  lionour  to  su])j(H't  to  his 
empire,  some  day,  so  marvL'Uous  a  person,  taken  care  to  cause 
a  Prince  to  be  born  in  the  same  Court  ecjually  charming  with 
that  lovely  Princess.  He  was  called  Philax,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  brother  of  the  King  of  Iceland.  He  was  two  years  older 
than  the  Princess,  and  they  were  brought  up  together  with 
all  the  freedom  natural  to  childhood  and  near  relationship. 
The  first  sensations  of  their  hearts  were  mutual  admiration 
and  atiection.  They  could  see  nothing  so  beautiful  as  them- 
selves, consequently  they  found  no  attraction  in  the  world 
that  could  interfere  with  the  passion  each  felt  for  tiie  other, 
even  without  yet  knowing  its  name. 

The  King  and  Queen  saw  this  dawning  affection  with 
pleasure.  They  loved  young  Philax.  He  was  a  Prince  of 
their  blood,  and  no  child  had  ever  awakened  fairer  hopes. 
Everything  seemed  to  favour  the  designs  of  Cupid  to  render 
Prince  Philax  some  day  the  happiest  of  men.  The  Princess 
was  about  twelve  years  old  wbuii  the  Queen,  who  was  exceed* 
ingly  fond  of  her,  desired  to  have  her  daughter's  fortune  told 
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by  a  Fairy,  whose  extraordinary  science  was  at  that  time 
making  a  great  sensation. 

She  set  out  in  search  of  her,  taking  with  her  Imis,  who,  in 
her  distress  at  parting  with  Philax,  wondered  a  thousand  and 
a  thousand  times  how  anybody  could  trouble  themselves  about 
the  future  when  the  present  was  so  agreeable.  Philax  remained 
with  the  King,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  the  Court  could  not 
console  him  for  the  absence  of  the  Princess. 

The  Queen  arrived  at  the  Fairy's  castle.  She  was  magnifi- 
cently received ;  but  the  Fairy  was  not  at  home.  Her  usual 
residence  was  on  the  summit  oi  a  mountain  at  some  distance 
from  the  castle,  where  she  lived  all  alone  and  absorbed  in 
that  profound  study  which  had  rendered  her  famous  through- 
out the  world. 

As  soon  as  she  heard  of  the  Queen's  arrival,  she  returned 
to  the  ca.stle.  The  Queen  presented  the  Princess  to  her,  told 
her  her  name  and  the  hour  of  her  birth,  which  the  Fairy 
knew  as  well  as  she  did,  though  she  had  not  been  present  at 
it.  The  Fairy  of  the  Mountain  knew  everything.  She  pro- 
mised the  Queen  an  answer  in  two  days,  and  then  returned  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  On  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  she  came  hack  to  the  castle,  bade  the  Queen  descend 
into  the  garden,  and  gave  her  some  tablets  of  palm  leaves 
closely  shut,  which  she  was  ordered  not  to  open  except  in  the 
presence  of  the  King. 

The  Queen,  to  satisfy  her  curiosity  in  some  degree,  asked 
her  several  questions  respecting  the  fate  of  her  daughter. 
"  Great  Queen,"  replied  the  Fairy  of  the  Mountain,  "  I  cannot 
precisely  tell  you  what  sort  of  misfortune  threatens  the 
Princess.  I  perceive  only  that  love  will  have  a  large  share 
in  the  events  of  her  life,  and  that  no  beauty  ever  inspired 
such  violent  passions  as  that  of  Imis  w^U  do."  It  was  not 
necessary  to  be  a  fairy  to  foresee  that  the  Princess  would 
have  admirers.  Her  eyes  already  seemed  to  demand  from  all 
hearts  the  love  which  the  Fairy  assured  the  Queen  w^ould  be 
entertained  for  lier.  In  the  meanwhile  Imis,  much  less  uneasy 
about  her  future  destiny  than  at  being  separated  from  Pliilax, 
jimuHed  herself  by  gathering  flowers  ;  but  thinking  only  of  his 
love,  and  in  her  impatience  to  depart,  she  forgot  the  bouquet 
sbe  had  begun  to  compose,  and  unconsciously  flung  aw\ay 
the  flowers  she  had  amassed  at  first  with  delight.  She 
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hastened  to  rejoin  the  Queen,  who  was  taking  her  k'Jive  of 
the  Fairy  of  the  Mt>untain.  Tlie  Fairy  emhraced  Imis,  and 
gazing  on  her  with  the  admiration  slie  deserved — '*  Since  it  is 
impossihle  for  me,"  she  exelaimed,  after  a  short  silence,  which 
had  sometliin^  mysterious  in  it — "  since  it  is  impossible  for 
me,  beautilul  Princess,  to  alter  in  your  favour  the  decrees  of 
destiny,  1  will  at  least  endeavour  to  enable  you  to  escape  the 
misfortunes  it  prejjares  for  you.'*  So  saying,  she  gathered 
with  her  own  hands  a  bunch  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  ad- 
dressing the  youthful  Imis — "  Wear  alwavs  these  llowers 
which  I  give  to  you,"  said  she;  "they  will  never  lade,  and  as 
lons^  as  you  have  them  about  your  pei-son,  they  will  protect 
you  from  all  the  ills  willi  wliieh  you  are  threatened  b}'  Fate." 
She  tlien  fastened  the  bouijuet  ou  the  head-dress  of  Imis,  and 
the  llowers,  obedient  to  the  wishes  of  the  Fairy,  were  no 
sooner  placed  in  the  hair  of  the  Princess,  than  they  adjusted 
themselves,  and  formed  a  sort  ot  aigrette,  the  whiteness  of 
which  seemed  only  to  prove  that  nothing  could  eclipse  that 
of  the  complexion  of  the  fair  Imis. 

The  Queen  took  her  departure,  after  having  thanked  the 
Fairy  a  thousand  times,  and  went  back  to  Iceland,  where  all 
the  Court  impatiently  awaited  the  return  of  the  Princess. 
Never  did  delight  speiUe  with  more  brilliancy  and  beauty 
than  in  the  eyes  of  Imis  and  of  her  lover.  The  mystery 
involved  in  the  plume  of  lilies  of  the  valley  was  revealed  to 
the  £mg  alone.  It  had  ao  agreeable  an  effect  in  the  beautiful 
brown  naax  of  the  Princess,  that  everybody  took  it  simply 
for  an  ornament  which  she  had  herself  culled  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Fairy, 

The  Princess  said  mucli  more  to  Philax  aboat  the  grief  she 
felt  at  her  separation  from  him  than  about  the  misfortunes 
which  the  Fates  had  in  store  for  her.  Philax  was,  neverthe* 
less,  alarmed  at  them ;  but  the  ha]>pinesB  of  being  together 
was  present,  the  evils,  as  yet,  imoertain.  They  forgot  them, 
and  abandoned  themselves  to  the  delight  of  sedng  each  other 
again. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Queen  recounted  to  the  King  the 
events  of  her  journey,  and  gave  him  the  Fairy's  tablets.  The 
King  opened  and  found  in  them  the  following  words,  written 
in  letters  dTgold: — 
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Fate  for  Imi?  hirlcs  despair 
Under  hopes  that  seem  most  fair* 
She  will  miserable  be, 
Thnogh  too  nmeb  ftUeltf. 

The  King  and  Queen  were  much  difltreBsed  at  this  oracle, 
and  vainly  sought  its  explanation.  They  said  nothing  ahout 
it  to  the  Princess,  in  order  to  spare  her  an  unnecessaiy  sor- 
row. One  day  that  Philax  was  gone  hunting,  a  pleasure  he 
indulged  in  frequently,  Imis  was  walking  by  herself  in  a 
labyrinth  of  myrtles.  She  was  very  melancholy  because- 
Philax  was  so  long  absent,  and  reproached  herself  for  giving 
way  to  an  impatience  which  he  did  not  partake.  She  was 
absorbed  in  her  thoughts,  when  she  heard  a  voice,  which  said 
to  her,  "  Why  do  you  distress  yourself,  beautiful  Princess  ? 
If  Philax  b  not  sensible  of  the  happiness  of  being  beloved  by 
you,  I  come  to  ofier  you  a  heart  a  thousand  times  more  grate- 
ful— a  heart  deeply  smitten  by  your  charms,  and  a  fortune 
sufficiently  brilliant  to  be  desired  by  any  one  except  yourself^ 
to  whom  the  whole  world  is  subject."  The  Princess  was 
much  surprised  at  hearing  this  voice.  She  had  imagined 
herself  alone  in  the  labyrinth,  and,  as  she  had  not  uttered  a 
word,  she  was  still  more  astonished  that  this  voice  had  replied 
to  her  thoiii^hts.  She  looked  about  her,  and  saw  a  little  man 
appear  in  the  air,  seated  upon  a  oockdiafer.  'Tear  not, 
fair  Imis,"  said  he  to  her;  "  you  have  no  lover  more  submissive 
than  I  am  ;  and  althougli  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  liave 
appeared  to  you,  I  have  long  loved  you,  and  daily  gazed  upon 
you.'*  "  You  astonish  mel'*  replied  the  Princess.  "  What ! 
You  have  daily  beheld  me,  and  you  know  my  thoughts  ?  If 
so,  you  must  be  aware  that  it  is  useless  to  love  me.  Philax, 
to  whom  I  have  given  my  heart,  is  too  charming  ever  to  cease 
being  its  master,  and  although  I  am  displeased  with  him,  I 
never  loved  him  so  much  as  I  do  at  this  moment.  But  tell 
me  who  you  are,  and  where  you  first  saw  me."  "  I  am  Pagan 
the  Enchanter,"  replied  he,  "  and  have  power  over  everybody 
but  you.  I  saw  you  first  in  the  gardens  of  the  Fairy  of  the 
Mountain.  I  was  hidden  in  one  of  the  tulips  you  gathered. 
I  took  for  a  happy  omen  the  chance  which  had  induced  you 
to  choose  the  iiower  I  was  concealed  in.  I  flattered  myself 
that  you  would  cnrrv  me  away  with  you ;  but  you  were  too 
much  occupied  with  the  pleasure  of  thinking  of  Philax.  You 
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threw  away  tlie  flowers  as  soon  as  you  had  ^thered  them, 
and  left  me  in  the  garden  the  most  enamoured  of  beings. 
From  that  momtnt  I  have  felt  that  nothing  could  make  me 
happy  but  the  hope  of  being  loved  by  you.  Think  favour- 
ably of  me,  fair  I  mis,  if  it  be  possible,  and  permit  me  oeca- 
sionally  to  remind  you  of  my  affection.**  With  these  words 
he  disappeared,  and  the  Princess  returned  to  the  palace, 
where  the  sight  of  Philax  dissipated  the  alarm  she  had  felt 
at  this  advenlurt  .  She  was  so  eager  to  hear  lum  excuse  him- 
self for  the  k  iii^tli  of  time  he  had  been  hunting,  that  she  had 
nearly  forgotten  to  inform  him  of  what  had  occurred  to  her; 
but  at  last  she  told  hiui  what  she  had  seen  in  the  labyrinth 
ol'  myrtles. 

The  young  Prinee,not  withstanding  his  courage,  was  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  a  winged  rival,  with  wliom  lie  couhl  not  dispute 
the  liand  of  tlie  Princess  upon  equal  terms.  Put  the  plume 
of  lilies  of  the  valley  guaranteed  him  against  tlie  eilcct  of 
enchantments,  and  the  all'eetion  Imis  entertained  for  him 
would  not  ijermit  him  to  fear  any  change  in  her  heart. 

The  day  after  the  adventure  in  the  labyrinth,  the  Princess, 
on  awaking,  saw  fly  into  her  chamber  twelve  tiny  nymphs, 
seated  on  honey-bees,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  little  golden 
baskets.  They  approached  the  bed  of  Imis,  saluted  her,  and 
then  went  and  placed  their  baskets  on  a  table  of  white  mar- 
ble, which  appeared  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment.  As  soon 
as  the  baskets  were  set  upon  it,  they  enlarged  to  an  ordinaxy 
size.  The  nymphs  having  quitted  them,  again  sainted  ImiSy 
and  one  of  them,  approaching  the  bed  nearer  than  the  rest, 
let  something  fall  upon  it,  and  then  they  all  flew  away. 

The  Princess,  despite  the  astonishment  which  so  strange  a 
sight  occasioned,  took  up  what  the  nymph  had  dropped  bcfflde 
her.  It  was  an  emerald  of  marYellons  heauty.  It  opened  the 
moment  the  Princess  touched  it,  and  she  found  it  contained 
a  rose  leaf,  on  which  she  read  these  verses. 

Let  fbe  world  learn,  to  its  snrfirlao. 

The  wondrous  power  of  thim-  ( yei. 
Such  is  tlie  love  I  bear  to  ilict, 
It  makes  e'en  torture  dear  to  me. 

The  Princess  could  not  xecover  from  her  astonishinent. 
At  length  she  called  to  h^  ftttendants^  who  were  as  much 
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surprised  as  Imis  at  the  sicrlit  of  the  table  and  the  baskets. 
The  King,  the  Qaeen,  and  Pbilax  hastened  to  the  spot  on  the 
news  of  this  extraordinary  event.  The  Princess,  in  her  rela- 
tion of  it,  suppressed  nothing  except  the  letter  of  her  lover. 
She  considered  she  was  not  bound  to  reveal  that  to  any  one 
but  Philax.  The  baskets  were  carefully  examined,  and  were 
found  to  be  filled  with  jewels  of  extraoi^dinary  beauty,  and  of  so 
great  a  value  as  to  double  the  astonishment  of  the  spectators. 

The  Princess  would  not  touch  one  of  them,  and  having 
found  an  instant  when  nobody  was  listening,  slie  drew  near  to 
Philax  and  gave  him  the  emerald  and  the  rose  leaf.  He  read 
his  rival's  letter  with  much  disquietude.  Imis,  to  console 
him,  tore  the  rose  leaf  to  }jieces  before  his  £ace ;  but  ah  1  how 
dearly  did  they  pay  for  that  act ! 

Some  days  elapsed  without  the  Princess  hearing  anything 
of  Pagan.  She  fancied  that  her  contempt  for  him  would 
extinguish  his  passion,  and  Philax  flattered  himself  by  indulg- 
ing in  a  like  belief.  That  Prince  returned  to  the  chase  as 
usual.  He  halted  alone  by  the  side  of  a  fountain,  to  refresh 
himself.  He  had  about  him  the  emerald  which  the  Princess 
had  given  him,  and  recollecting  with  pleasure  the  little  value 
she  set  on  it,  he  drew  it  from  his  pocket  to  look  at  it.  But 
scarcely  had  he  held  it  a  moment  in  his  hand  when  it  slipped 
through  his  fingers,  and,  as  soon  as  it  touched  the  ground, 
changed  into  a  chariot.  Two  winged  monsters  issued  from 
the  fountain  and  liarnessed  themselves  to  it.  Philax  gazed 
on  them  without  alarm,  for  he  was  incapable  of  fear,  but  he 
could  not  avoid  feeling  some  emotion  when  he  found  himself 
transported  into  the  chariot  by  an  irresistible  power,  and  at 
the  same  moment  raised  into  the  air,  through  which  the 
winged  monsters  caused  the  chariot  to  fly  with  a  prodigious 
rapidity.  In  the  meanwhile  night  came,  and  the  hnntratien, 
after  searching  thsoughout  the  wood  in  Tain  for  Fhilax, 
repaired  to  the  Palace,  whither  they  imagined  he  might  have 
returned  alone ;  but  he  was  not  to  he  found  there,  nor  had 
any  one  seen  him  since  he  had  set  out  with  them  for  the  chase. 

The  £ing  commanded  them  to  go  hack  and  renew  their 
search  for  the  Prince.  All  the  CouH;  shared  in  his  Majesty's 
anxiety.  They  returned  to  the  wood,  they  ran  in  every  direc- 
tion around  it,  and  did  not  retrace  tiieir  steps  to  the  Palace 
before  dayhreek,  hut  without  having  ohtained  the  least  intd- 
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ligence  of  the  Prince.  Imis  had  passed  the  night  in  despair 
at  her  lover's  absence,  of  which  she  could  not  comprehend 
the  cause.  She  had  ascended  a  terrace  of  the  l^ulace  to  watch 
for  the  return  of  the  party  that  had  gone  in  search  of  Pliilax, 
and  flattered  herself  she  should  see  him  arrive  in  their  com- 
pany ;  but  no  words  can  express  the  excess  of  her  alliiction 
when  no  Philax  appeared,  and  she  was  informed  that  it  had 
been  impossible  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  him.  She 
fainted;  they  carried  her  into  the  Palace,  and  one  of  her  women, 
in  her  haste  to  undress  and  put  her  to  bed,  took  out  of  the 
hair  of  the  Princess  the  plume  of  lilies  of  the  valley  which 
preserved  her  from  the  power  of  enchantments.  The  instant 
it  was  removed  a  dark  cloud  filled  the  apartment,  and  Imis 
disappeared.  The  King  and  Queen  were  distracted  at  this 
loss,  and  notiung  could  ever  console  them. 

The  Princess,  on  recovering  fr6m  her  swoon,  found  herself 
in  a  chamber  of  vartons-colouTOd  coral,  floored  with  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  sarrounded  by  nymphs,  who  waited  upon  her  with 
the  most  profound  respect.  They  were  verv  beautiful,  and 
magnificently  and  tastdully  attired.  Imis  first  adced  them 
where  she  was.  Tou  are  in  a  pUice  where  you  are  adored," 
said  one  of  the  nymphs  to  her.  Fear  nothing,  fair  Prineess, 
you  will  find  in  it  everything  you  can  desire.*'  "  Philax  is 
here,  then !"  exclaimed  the  i^oess,  her  eyes  sparkling  with 
joy.    "I  desire  only  the  happiness  of  seeing  him  again." 

Yon  cherish  too  long  the  recollection  of  an  ungrateful  lover," 
said  Pagan,  at  the  same  moment  rendering  himself  visible  ta 
the  Princess,  ^  and  as  that  Prince  has  deserted  you,  he  is  no 
more  worthy  your  affection.  Let  resentment  and  respect  for 
your  own  pride  combine  with  the  passion  I  entertain  for  you, 
Seign  for  ever  in  these  regions,  lovely  Princess ;  you  will  find 
in  them  immense  treasures,  and  all  imaginable  delights  will 
attend  your  steps."  Imis  replied  to  Pagan's  address  with 
tears  alone.  .  He  left  her,  fearing  to  embitter  her  grief.  The 
nymphs  remained  with  her,  and  used  all  their  endeavours  to 
console  her.  A  magnificent  repast  was  served  up  to  her.  She 
refused  to  cat ;  but  at  length,  on  the.  following  morning,  her 
desire  to  behold  Philax  once  more  made  her  resolve  to  live. 
She  took  some  food,  and  the  nymphs,  to  dissipate  her  sorrow, 
conducted  her  through  various  portions  of  the  Palace.  It  was 
built  entirely  of  shinmg  shells,  mixed  with  precious  stones  of 
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different  colours,  which  prodaced  the  finest  effect  in  the  world ; 
all  the  furniture  was  of  gold,  and  of  such  wonderful  workman- 
ship that  you  might  easily  see  it  could  only  have  come  ironi 

the  hands  of  Fairies. 

After  they  had  shown  Imis  the  Palace,  the  nymphs 
led  her  into  the  gardens,  which  were  of  a  beauty  not  to 
be  described.  She  found  in  them  a  verv  brilliant  car, 
drawn  by  six  sta^s,  who  were  driven  by  a  dwarf,  bhe  was 
requested  to  enter  the  car.  Imis  compHed  ;  the  nyniplis 
seated  themselves  at  her  feet.  They  were  driven  to  the  sea- 
side, where  a  nymph  informed  the  Princess  that  Pagan,  who 
reigned  in  this  island,  had  made  it  by  the  power  of  his  art 
the  most  bt-autiful  in  the  universe.  The  sound  of  instruments 
interrupted  the  narration  of  the  nymph.  The  sea  appeared 
to  be  entirely  covered  with  little  boats,  built  of  flame-coloured 
coral,  and  hlled  with  everything  that  could  be  required  to 
compose  a  brilliant  aquatic  entertainment.  In  the  midst  of 
the  small  craft,  there  was  a  barque  of  much  larger  size,  on 
which  the  initials  of  Imis  were  seen  in  every  part,  formed 
with  peai'ls.  It  was  drawn  by  two  dolphins.  It  approached 
the  shore.  The  Princess  entered  it,  accompanied  by  her 
nymphs.  As  soon  as  she  was  on  board,  a  superb  collation 
appeared  before  her,  and  her  ears  were  regaled  at  the  same 
time  by  exquisite  music  which  proceeded  from  the  boats 
around  licr.  Songs  were  sung,  of  which  her  praise  alone  was 
the  theme.  But  Imis  j)aid  no  attention  to  anything.  Slie 
re-mountcd  her  c:!r,  and  returned  tu  the  Palace  overwhelmed 
with  sadness.  In  the  evening  Pagan  again  presented  himself. 
He  found  lier  more  insensible  to  his  love  than  ever ;  but  he 
was  not  discouraged,  and  trusted  to  the  effect  of  his  constancy. 
He  had  yet  to  learn  that  in  love  the  most  faithful  are  not 
always  the  most  happy. 

Every  day  lie  ofi^red  the  PrinceBS  entertainments  wmrthy 
of  eidting  the  admiration  of  all  the  world,  but  which  were 
lost  upon  her  for  whom  they  were  invented.  Imis  thought  of 
nothing  hut  the  ahsence  of  her  lover. 

That  unhappy  Prince  had  heen  transported  in  the  mean- 
while,  by  the  winged  monsters,  into  a  forest  which  helonged 
to  Pagan.  It  was  called  the  Dismal  Forest.  As  soon  as  Phuax 
had  arrived  in  it,  the  emerald  chanot  and  the  monsten  dJa- 
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appeared.  The  Prince,  surprised  by  ibis  adventare,  sum- 
moned  up  all  his  courage  to  bis  assistance,  and  it  was  the 
only  aid  on  which  he  could  reckon  in  that  place.  He  first 
explored  several  of  the  roads  through  the  forest.  They  were 
dreadful,  and  the  sun  never  penetrated  their  gloom.  No 
human  being  was  to  be  found  in  them ;  not  an  animal  evea 
of  any  description ;  it  seemed  as  though  the  beasts  them* 
selves  had  a  horror  oi"  this  dreary  dwelling. 

Philax  lived  ujioii  the  wild  fruit  ho  found  in  it.  Tie  ])asscd 
his  days  in  the  deepest  sorrow.  The  loss  of  the  Princess 
distracted  him,  and  sometimes,  with  his  sword,  wliich  he  had 
retained,  he  occupied  himself  with  carving  the  name  of  Imis 
on  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  which  were  not  adapted  for  so 
tender  a  practice ;  but  when  we  are  truly  in  love  we  fre- 
quently make  things  serviceable  to  our  passion  which  appear 
to  be  least  favourable  for  the  purpose. 

The  Prince  continued  daily  to  travel  through  the  forest, 
and  he  had  been  nearly  a  year  on  his  journey,  when  one  night 
.  he  hoard  some  plaintive  voices,  but  could  not  distinguish  any 
words.  Alarming  as  these  wailing  sounds  were  at  such  an 
hour  and  in  a  place  where  the  Prince  had  never  yet  met  with 
mortal  soul,  the  desire  to  be  no  longer  alone,  and  to  lind  at 
least  some  one  as  wretched  as  himself  with  whom  he  could 
weep  over  the  misibrtunes  that  had  befallen  them,  made  him 
wait  with  impatience  for  morning,  when  he  might  seek  out 
the  persons  whose  voices  he  had  heard.  He  walked  towards 
that  part  of  the  forest  whence  he  fancied  the  sounds  had 
proceeded,  but  liunted  all  day  in  vain  ;  at  length,  however, 
towards  evening,  he  discovered,  in  a  spot  which  was  ekar  of 
trees,  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  appeared  to  have  been  of 
great  size  and  magnificence.  He  entered  a  court-yard,  the 
walls  of  which  were  of  green  marble,  and  seemed  still  tolerably 
perfect.  He  found  in  it  nothing  but  trees  of  prodigious  height, 
standing  irregularly  in  various  parts  of  the  enclosure.  He 
advanced  towards  a  spot  where  he  peroeiyed  something  ele- 
vated upon  a  pedestal  ci£  black  marble.  It  proved  to  be  a 
confused  pile  of  armour  and  weapons,  heaped  one  upon  the 
other :  helmets,  shields,  and  sworas  of  an  ancient  form,  which 
composed  a  sort  of  ill«arranged  trophy.  He  looked  for  some 
inscription  which  might  inform  him  to  whom  these  arms  had 
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formerly  appertained.  He  found  one  engraved  on  tlie  pedes- 
tal. Time  had  nearly  effaeed  the  characters,  and  it  was  with, 
much  difficulty  that  he  deciphered  these  words : — 

To  TH£  Immortal  Recollection  of  the  Glory  of  thr  Fairy  Croba* 

It  vas  hrre 
That  on  the  samb  dat 

She  triuhphrd  over  Cupid 

Alio  POltlSHRD  BKE  VAITHLBM  LOfrOM. 

This  inscription  did  not  afford  Philax  all  the  information 
he  desired  ;  he  therefore  would  have  continued  his  search 
through  the  forest  if  night  had  not  overtaken  him.  He 
seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  cypress,  and  scarcely  had  been 
there  a  moment,  before  he  heard  the  same  voices  which  had 
attracted  his  attention  the  previous  evening.  He  was  not  so 
much  surprised  at  this  as  at  perceiving  that  it  was  the  trees 
themselves  which  uttered  these  complaints,  just  as  if  they 
had  Leeri  human  beings.  The  Prince  arose,  drew  his  sword, 
and  struck  witli  it  the  cypress  which  was  nearest  to  him. 
He  w^as  about  to  repeat  the  blow,  when  the  tree  exclaimed, 
**  Hold !  hold  !  Assault  not  an  unhappy  Pnnee  who  is  no 
longer  in  a  state  to  defend  himself!"  Philax  stayed  his  hand, 
and  becoming  accustomed  to  this  supernatural  circumstance, 
inquired  of  the  cypress  by  what  miracle  it  was  thus  a  man 
and  a  tree  at  the  same  time.  "  I  am  willing  to  inform  you,'* 
replied  the  cypress ;  "  and  as,  during  two  thousand  years, 
this  is  the  first  opportunity  Fate  has  afforded  me  of  relating 
my  misfortunes,  I  will  not  lose  it.  All  the  trees  you  behold 
in  this  court-yard  were  prmces,  renowned  in  their  time  for 
the  rank  they  held  in  the  world,  and  for  their  valour.  The 
Eairy  Ceora  rdgned  in  this  country.  She  was  beautiMy  but 
her  science  rendered  her  more  famous  than  her  beauty.  She 
therefore  made  use  of  other  charms  to  sulgect  us  to  her  sway. 
She  had  become  enamoured  of  the  young  Oriza,  a  prince, 
whose  admurable  qualities  rendered  him  worthy  of  a  better 
fate.  I  should  premise  to  you,"  added  the  cypress,  *4tb 
the  oak  which  jon  see  beside  me."  FhOax  looked  at  the 
oak,  and  heard  it  breathe  a  heavy  sigh,  drawn  from  it,  no 
doubt,  by  the  recollection  of  its  misfortune.  '^To  athnct 
this  prince  to  her  .Court,^'  contmued  the  efpress,  the  Fairy 
caused  s  tournament  to  be  proclaimed.   We  all  hastened  to 
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seize  this  opportunity  of  acquirins^  g^ory.  Oriza  was  one  of 
the  princes  who  disputed  th(»  pri/x*.  It  consisted  of  fairy 
armour  which  would  render  the  wearer  invulnerahle.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  was  the  conqueror.  Geora,  irritated  that  Fate 
had  not  favoured  her  inclinations,  resolved  to  avenge  herself 
upon  us.  She  enchanted  the  looking-ghii^ses,  with  wliich  a 
gallery  of  her  castle  was  entirely  lined.  Those  who  saw  her 
reflected  hut  once  in  these  fatal  mirrors,  could  not  resist 
feeling  for  her  the  most  violent  passion.  It  was  in  this  gallery 
she  received  us  the  day  after  the  tournament.  We  all  saw 
her  in  these  mirrors,  and  she  appeared  to  us  so  beautiful,  that 
those  amongst  us  who  had  hitherto  been  indiH'erent  to  love, 
ceased  to  be  so  from  that  instant ;  and  those  who  were  in 
love  with  others  became  as  suddenly  faithless.  We  no  Ioniser 
thought  of  leaving'  tlie  Fairy's  palace :  our  only  anxiety  was 
to  please  her.  In  vain  did  state  atlairs  demand  our  presence 
in  our  own  dominiums  ;  iiothincf  Si  cmed  of  consequence  to  us 
save  the  hope  of  being  beloved  by  Ceura.  Oriza  was  the  onlv 
one  she  favoured,  and  the  passion  of  the  other  princes  but  gave 
the  Fairy  opportunities  of  sacrificing  them  to  this  lover  who 
was  80  dear  to  her,  and  caused  the  fame  of  her  beauty  to  be 
spread  throughout  the  world.  Love  appeared  for  some  time 
to  have  softened  the  cruel  nature  of  Ceora ;  but  at  the  end  of 
four  or  five  years  she  displayed  her  former  ferocity.  She 
lerenged  herself  on  the  kings,  her  neighhonrsy  for  the  smaHest 
alight  by  the  most  horrible  murders,  and  abuaixig  the  power 
which  her  endianlments  gave  her  over  us,  she  made  us  the 
ministers  of  her  enielties.  Oriza  strove  in  vam  to  prevent 
hst  injustice;  She  loved  him ;  bat  she  would  not  obey  him. 
Having  returned  one  day  from  fighting  and  subduing  a  giant 
whom  1  had  challenged  by  her  orders,  I  caused  the  arms  of 
the  vanquished  to  be  brought  into  her  presence.  She  was 
alone  in  the  Gallery  of  Looking-glasses.  I  laid  the  giant's 
spoils  at  her  feet,  and  pleaded  my  passion  to  her  with  mcon- 
ceivable  ardour,  augmented,  no  doubt,  by  the  power  of  the 
enchantment  by  whidi  I  was  surrounded.  But  far  from 
evincing  the  least  gralatude  for  the  success  of  my  combat,  or 
for  the  love  I  Mi  for  her,  Oeora  treated  me  with  the  utmost 
contempt ;  and»  retiring  into  a  boudoir,  left  me  alone  in  the 
gallery,  in  an  indescribable  state  ef  despair  and  ra^.  I 
remained  there  some  time,  not  knowing  what  resolution  to 
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take  ;  for  the  enchantments  of  the  Fairy  did  not  permit  us  to 
flight  with  Oriza.  Careful  of  the  life  of  her  lover,  the  cruel 
Ceora  excited  our  jealousy,  but  took  from  us  the  natural 
desire  to  revenge  ourselves  on  a  fortunate  rival.  At  length, 
after  having  paced  the  gallery  for  some  time,  I  remembered 
tliat  it  was  in  this  place  I  had  first  fallen  in  love  with  the 
Fairy,  and  exclaimed,  '  It  is  here  that  I  first  felt  that  fatal 
passion  which  now  fills  me  with  despair ;  and  you,  wretched 
mirrors,  who  have  so  often  represented  the  unjust  Ceora  to 
me,  with  a  beauty  which  has  enslaved  my  heart  and  reason, 
I  will  punish  you  for  the  crime  of  offering  her  to  my  view 
with  too  great  attraction.'  At  these  words,  snatching  up  the 
giant's  club,  which  I  had  brought  to  present  to  the  Fairy,  I 
dashed  the  mirrors  to  pieces.  No  sooner  were  they  broken 
than  I  felt  even  greater  hatred  for  Ceora  than  I  had  formerly 
felt  love  ior  lier.  The  princes,  my  rivals,  felt  at  the  same 
moment  their  charms  broken,  and  Oriza  himself  was  ashamed 
of  the  love  which  the  Fairv  had  for  him.  Ceora  in  vain 
attempted  to  retain  her  lover  by  her  tears  ;  he  was  insensible 
to  her  grief,  and  in  spite  of  her  cries,  we  set  out  all  together, 
determined  to  fly  from  the  terrible  place,  but  in  passing 
through  the  court-yard,  the  sky  appeared  to  he  on  fire ;  a 
frightful  clap  of  thunder  was  heard,  and  we  found  it  was 
impomble  for  us  to  move.  The  Fairy  appeared  in  the  air, 
riding  on  a  great  serpent,  and  addressing  ns  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  hetrayed  her  rage, — *  Inconstant  princes/  said  she, '  I 
am  ahout  to  punish  you,  by  a  torture  wnich  will  never  end, 
for  the  crime  you  have  committed  in  hreaking  my  chains, 
which  were  too  great  an  honour  for  you  to  hear ;  and  as  for 
you,  ungrateful  Oriza,  I  triumph  after  all  in  the  love  you  have 
felt  for  me.  Content  with  this  victory,  I  shall  viat  you  with 
the  same  misfortune  as  your  rivals ;  and  I  command,'  added 
she,  'in  memory  of  tms  adventure,  that  when  the  use  of 
mirrors  shall  he  known  to  all  the  world,  the  hreakingof  these 
fatal  glasses  shall  always  he  a  certain  sign  of  the  infidelity  of 
a  lover.'  The  Fairy  disappeared  in  the  air  after  having  pro- 
nounced these  words.  We  were  ohjKn^;ed  into  trees ;  but  the 
cruel  Ceora,  no  doubt  with  the  idea  of  increasing  our  suffering, 
left  us  our  reason.  Time  has  destroyed  the  superb  castle, 
which  was  the  victim  of  our  misfortune ;  and  you  are  the  only 
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visitor  we  have  seen  during  the  two  thousand  years  that  we 
have  been  in  this  frightful  forest.'* 

Philax  was  about  to  reply  to  this  speech  of  the  cypress 
tree,  when  lie  was  suddenly  transported  into  a  bt\nutiful 
garden ;  ho  there  found  a  lovely  nymph,  who  approached 
him  with  a  gracious  air,  saying,  "  If  you  wish  it,  Philax,  I 
will  allow  you  in  tliree  davs  to  see  the  Princess  Imis.'* 

The  Prince,  transported  witli  joy  at  so  unexpected  <i  pro- 
position, threw  himself  at  her  feet  to  express  his  gratitude. 
At  that  same  moment  Pagan  was  in  the  air,  concealed  in  a 
cloud  with  the  Princess  Imis :  he  had  told  her  a  thousand 
times  that  Philax  was  unfaithful,  but  she  had  always  refused, 
on  the  word  of  a  jealous  lover,  to  believe  it.  He  now  con- 
ducted her  to  this  spot,  he  said,  to  convince  her  of  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  Prince  she  so  unjustly  preferred  to  him.  The 
Princess  saw  Philax  throw  himself,  with  an  air  of  extreme 
deHght,  at  the  feet  of  the  nymph ;  and  was  in  despair  that 
she  coiild  no  longer  deceive  herself  on  a  point  which  she 
feared  to  hdiey^  more  than  anything  in  the  world.  Pagan 
had  placed  her  at  a  distance  from  the  earth,  which  prevented 
her  hearing  what  Philax  and  the  nymph  said ;  and  it  was  hj 
his  orders  that  the  latter  had  presented  herself  to  him. 

Pagan  led  Imis  hack  to  his  island,  where  after  having 
convinced  her  of  the  infidelity  of  Philax,  he  found  he  had 
only  redouhled  the  grief  of  that  heautiftd  Princess  without 
rendering  her  at  all  more  favourable  to  himself. 

In  de^ir  at  finding  this  pretended  infidelity,  from  which 
he  had  expected  so  much  success,  was  useless  to  him,  he 
resolved  to  he  revenged  on  the  constancy  of  the  lovers :  he 
was  not  cruel,  like  the  Fairy  Ceora,  his  ancestress,  so  he 
bethought  him  of  a  different  punishment  to  that  with  which 
she  had  visited  her  unfortunate  lovers.  He  did  not  wish  to 
destroy  either  the  Princess,  whom  he  had  so  tenderly  loved, 
nor  even  Philax,  whom  he  had  already  made  suffer  so  much ; 
80,  confining  his  revenge  to  the  destruction  of  a  passion  which 
had  so  opposed  his  own,  he  erected  in  his  island  a  Crystal 
Palace,  and  took  care  to  put  into  it  everything  that  would 
render  life  agreeable  but  the  means  of  leaving  it ;  he  shut  up 
in  it  nymphs  and  dwarfs  to  wait  on  Imis  and  her  lover ;  ana, 
when  everything  was  prepared  for  their  reoeptbn^  he  trans- 
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ported  them  both  there.  Thej  at  first  thought  thenuwlTes 
on  the  euminit  of  happiness,  and  blessed  Pagan  a  thousand 
times  for  the  mildness  of  his  anger.  As  for  Pagan,  although 
at  first  he  could  not  bear  to  see  them  together,  he  expected 
that  this  spectacle  would  one  day  be  less  painful  to  him. 
But  in  the  meanwhile^  he  departed  from  the  Crystal  Palace, 
after  having,  with  a  stroke  of  his  wand,  engraved  on  it  this 
inscription 

Absence,  danger,  pleasnre,  pain. 
Were  all  employ 'd,  and  all  in  vain, 
Imis'  and  Philax'  bearU  to  sever. 
Pagan,  whose  power  tlief  dered  defy. 
Condemned  them,  for  their  constaiuyt 
To  dw«U  (QgtfelMr  iMre  liar  ever  I 

They  say  that  at  the  end  of  some  years,  Pagan  was  as  much 
avenged  as  he  desired  to  be ;  and  that  the  beautiful  Imis 
and  Philax  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  the  Fairy  of  the 
Mountain,  by  wishing  as  fervently  to  recover  the  aigrette  of 
lilies  in  order  to  destroy  the  agreeable  enchantment,  as  they 
had  formerly  desired  to  preserve  it  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
evils  which  had  been  foretold  would  befal  them. 

Until  that  moment  a  fond  pair,  so  blest, 
Had  cherished  in  their  hearts  Love's  constant  firs: 
But  i'agan  taught  them  by  that  fatal  test. 
Thai  e'en  of  bUM  tlw  bwnui  heart  ooald  tii« 
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In  one  of  those  parts  of  tlie  world,  commonly  called  Fairyland, 
on  which  poets  alone  have  the  right  to  bestow  names,  there 
formerly  reined  a  King  so  renowned  for  his  rare  qualities,  that 
he  attracted  the  esteeiu  and  admiration  of  all  the  Princes  of 
his  time.  He  had,  many  years  past,  lost  his  wife,  the  Queen, 
who  had  never  brought  him  a  son ;  but  he  had  ceased  to 
desire  one  since  tlie  birth  of  a  daughter  of  such  marvellous 
beauty,  that  fi'om  the  moment  she  was  born  he  lavished  all 
his  affection  and  tenderness  upon  her.  She  was  named 
Ravissante,  by  a  Fairy,  a  near  relative  of  the  Queen,  who 
predicted  that  the  wit  and  the  charms  of  the  young  Pnncess 
would  surpaae  all  tliat  had  erep before  been  known  or  even  could 
1)6  expected  from  her  present  beauty ;  bat  she  added  to^  this 
i^veeable  predic^on,  tkat  the  perfect  Mdt^  of  the  Princeas 
would  dep^d  entirdy  on  her  heart  remaining  fiuthfnl  to  its 
first  loTe.  In  such  a  case,  who  can  feel  assured  of  a  happy 
destiny  P  The  King,  who  desired  nothing  so  much  as  the 
happiness  of  Bavissante,  heartily  wished  that  it  hftd  been 
attashed  to  any  other  condition,— but  we  cannot  command 
our  own  fates.  He  begged  the  Fairy,  a  thousand  times, 
to  bestow  on  the  young  Eavissante  the  gift  of  constancy,  as 
he  had  seen  her  give  to  others  the  gifts  of  intelligence  and 
of  beauty.  But  the  Fairy,  who  was  sufficiently  wise  not  to 
deceive  nim  respecting  tne  extent  of  her  power,  frankly 
informed  the  Eang  that  it  did  not  extend  to  the  qualities  oif 
the  heart.  She,  however,  promised  to  use  her  utmost  endeavour 
to  impress  the  young  Princess  with  the  sentiments  that  would 
be  likely  to  ensure  her  happiness*   Upon  the  £uth  of  this 
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promise,  the  King  confided  Ravissante  to  her  care  from  the 
time  she  attained  her  fifth  year,  preferring  to  deprive  himself 
of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  rather  than  run  any  risk  of 
marring  her  fortune.  The  Fairy  therefore  carried  off  the 
little  Princess,  who  was  very  soon  consoled  for  leaving  the 
Court  of  her  father,  by  the  delight  and  novelty  of  passing 
through  the  air  in  a  brilliant  little  car. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  her  dei  jarlurc  the  flying  car  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  upon  a  rock  of  a  prodigious  size — it 
Avas  one  entire  shining  stone,  the  colour  of  which  was  exactly 
that  of  the  sky.    The  Fairy  remarked  with  pleasure  that 
♦  the  young  Ravissante  was  enchanted  with  this  colour,  and 
she  drew  IVoni  it  a  happy  omen  for  the  future,  as  it  was  the 
colour  which  signifies  tidelity.    Shortly  after  they  had  landed 
on  it,  the  Fairy  touched  the  rock  with  a  golden  wand  which  she 
held  in  her  hand.    The  rock  immediately  opened,  and  Ravis- 
sante found  herself  with  the  Fairy,  in  the  most  beautiful 
palace  in  the  world  ;  the  walls  were  of  the  same  material  as 
the  rock,  and  the  same  colour  prevailed  in  all  the  paintings 
and  furniture,  but  it  was  so  ingeniously  mixed  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  that  far  from  wearying  the  eye,  it  equally 
pleased  in  all.    The  young  Ravissante  dwelt  in  this  agreeable 
palace,  with  several  beautiful  maidens,  whom  the  Fairy  had 
transported  from  various  countries  to  attend  on  and  amuse 
the  Princess,  and  she  j)assed  her  infancy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
every  pleasure  suited  to  her  age.  When  she  had  attained  her 
fourteenth  year  the  Fairy  again  consulted  the  stars,  in  order 
to  learn  precisely  when  the  heart  of  Ravissante  would  be 
touched  with  a  passion  which  pleases  even  more  than  it 
alarms,  however  formidable  it  may  a]i])ear  to  some;  and  she 
read  distinctly  in  tht;  stars  that  the  latal  tune  a])])roaclied 
when  the  destiu}^  of  the  young  Princess  would  be  fultilled. 
The  Fairy  had  a  nephew  who  was  indescribably  dear  to  her : 
he  was  of  the  same  age  as  Ravissante,  born  on  the  same  day 
and  at  the  same  hour.   She  had  found,  in  consulting  the  stars 
also  for  him,  that  they  promised  him  the  same  fate  as  the 
Princesa^-'that  is  to  say,  perfect  happiness,  provided  he  pos- 
sessed fiddity  which  nothing  oonld  vanquish.   In  order  to 
make  him  both  lovme  and  faithfal  she  had  only  to  let  him 
behold  Bavissante.  No  one  could  resist  her  eyes,  and  the 
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Fairy  hoped  that  the  attentions  of  the  voaxtg  Prinoe  would 

one  day  touch  her  heart.  He  was  the  son  of  a  King, 
brother  of  the  Fairy  ;  he  was  amiable  ;  and  the  young  Princess 
not  only  had  never  had  a  lover,  she  had  not  even  seen  a  man 
feince  she  had  lived  on  the  rock.  The  Fairy  consec^nently  flat- 
tered herself  that  the  novelty  of  the  pleasure  of  bemg  tenderly 
beloved  would  perhaps  inspire  the  Princess  with  a  feeling  of 
love  in  return.  Slie  therefore  transported  the  Prince,  who 
Was  named  Ariston,  to  the  same  rock  which  served  both  as 
palace  and  prison  lor  the  beautiful  llavis?;iinte.  He  there 
found  her  amusin^^  herself  with  the  younor  maidens  of  her 
Court,  by  weaving  garlands  of  Uowers  in  a  forest  of  blue 
hyacinths,  where  they  were  then  walkins^,  for  the  Fairy,  in 
bestowing  on  the  rock  the  power  of  producing  plants  and 
trees,  had  limited  the  colour  of  them  to  that  of  tlie  rock  itself. 
She  had  already,  some  time  since,  a])prised  the  Princess  that 
Prince  Ariston  would  soon  visit  the  island,  and  she  had  added, 
in  speaking  of  the  Prince,  everything  that  she  thought  likely 
to  prejudice  her  in  his  favour ;  but  she  deceived  herself  this 
time ;  and  on  the  an*ival  of  Ariston,  she  observed  nothing  of 
that  emotion  or  surprise  which  is  the  usual  presage  of  a  tender 
passion.  As  for  the  Prince,  his  sentiments  were  in  jjcrfeet 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Fairy :  he  became  pas- 
sionately in  love  from  the  moment  he  first  set  eyes  on  Ravis- 
sante ;  and  it  was  not  possible  to  see  her  without  adoring  her, 
for  never  were  grace  and  beauty  so  perfectly  united  as  in  the 
person  of  this  amiable  princess.  She  had  the  most  exquisite 
complexion,  and  her  dark  brown  luiir  added  to  its  dazzling 
whiteness ;  lu'r  mouth  liad  infinite  charms,  her  teeth  were 
more  purely  white  tlian  pearls ;  her  eyes,  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world,  were  deep  blue,  and  they  were  so  brilliant,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  touching  in  their  expression,  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  sustain  their  glaaoes  without  yielding  the 
heart  at  once  to  the  fatal  power  which  We  had  bestowed  on 
them.  She  was  not  very  tall,  but  perfectly  beautiful,  and  aU 
her  movements  were  peculiarly  graceful.  Eyerything  she  did 
and  said  pleased  invariably,  and  often  a  smUe  or  a  single 
word  sufficed  to  prove  that  the  charms  of  her  mind  equalled 
those  of  her  person. 
Such,  and  a  thousand  times  more  amiable  than  I  can  paint 
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her,  it  had  indeed  been  difficult  for  Ariston  not  to  have  becomo 
distractedly  in  love ;  but  the  Princess  reeeivod  his  attentions 
with  indifference,  and  did  not  a]>pear  in  the  least  touched  by 
them.  The  Fairy  remarked  it,  and  felt,  a  c^rief  which  was 
only  surpassed  by  that  of  the  Prince.  She  had  remai'ked  in 
the  stars  that  he  who  was  destined  to  possess  Eavissante 
would  extend  his  power  not  only  over  the  earth,  but  even  over 
the  sea.  Therefore  her  ambition  made  her  wish  that  her 
nephew  should  touch  the  heart  of  the  Princess  a«  much  as  he 
desired  the  same  effect  from  his  love.  She  thought,  however, 
that  if  the  Prince  were  as  learned  as  she  was  in  the  magic 
art,  he  mig^ht  perhaps  find  some  mode  of  rendering  himself 
more  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  Ravissante;  but  the  Fairy,  who 
had  never  loved,  was  ignorant  tliat  the  art  of  pleasing  is  not 
always  to  be  discovered,  although  sought  for  with  the  utmost 
ardour  and  eagerness.  She  taught  the  Prince,  therefore,  in  a 
short  time,  all  those  sciences  which  are  known  only  to  the 
fairies.  He  had  no  pleasure  in  learning  them,  nor  had  he  any 
idea  of  employing  them  but  with  regard  to  his  passion  for 
Bavissante.  He  began  to  make  use  of  them  by  giving  every 
day  a  new  fete  to  the  Princess.  She  admired  the  wonders 
produced,  slie  deigned  even  sometimes  to  praise  what  appeared 
the  most  gallant  in  these  efforts  of  the  Prince  to  please  her ; 
but  after  all,  she  received  his  devotion  and  his  attentions  as 
the  just  homage  due  to  her  beauty,  and  she  considered  them 
amply  repaid  by  her  condescending  to  receive  them  without 
anger. 

Ariston  began  to  despair  of  the  success  of  his  passion, 
but  lie  was  too  spoedil}''  obliged  to  confess  that  this  very  time, 
which  he  complained  of  so  justly,  and  in  which  he  felt  so 
keenly  the  hopelessness  of  his  love,  had,  notwithstanding, 
been  the  most  happy  period  of  his  life.  A-  year  after  his 
aniTal  on  the  island  he  celebrated  the  return  of  that  memo- 
rable day  on  which  he  had  first  bebeld  Bavifltante.  In  the 
evmiing  he  gave  her  a  fSlte  in  the  forest  of  hyacinths.  ICaav 
velloua  music  was  heard  in  eveiy  part  of  the  forest  without 
any  one  being  able  to  discover  from  whence  the  sounds  pro- 
ceeded. All  that  was  sung  by  these  invisible  musknana 
tenderly  expressed  the  love  of  Ariston  for  the  Princess;  they 
concluded  th^  admirable  concert  bj  these  wordsy  which  were 
repeated  several  times : — 
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Nor  reason  nor  relentless  Fatt 
My  suflerings  can  terminate  I 
Witlioat  one  ray  of  hope  to  oheeTt 

I  feel  my  lie.irt  con^nininf^  here. 

How  great  li:^  jiow  cr  Love  never  knew 

Till  from  those  vyc6  his  arrows  flew. 

After  the  music,  tliere  appeared  suddenly  an  elegant  coUa- 
tion  under  a  tent  of  silver  gauze,  elegantly  looped  up  with 
ro|)es  of  pearls ;  it  was  open  on  the  side  towards  the  sea, 
which  bounded  the  forest  in  that  direction  ;  and  was  illumi- 
nated by  a  i^eat  number  of  chandeliers  foi'uiL'd  of  brilliants, 
which  ei\iitted  an  effulgence  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  sun. 
It  was  by  this  light  that  the  nyniphs  of  the  court  of 
Ravissante  pointed  out  to  her  an  inscription  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pavilion,  written  in  letters  of  gold  upon  a  ruby  of 
immense  magnitude,  supported  by  twelve  little  cupids,  who 
(lew  away  as  soon  as  the  Princess  had  heard  this  inscription 
read,  which  consisted  of  these  lines : — 

Where'er  throughout  the  world  tlione  lovely  ^yei 
May  the  devoted  hearts  of  men  enchain, 
1*  ur  one  as  true  as  in  this  desert  sigtis 
Those  lowtlj  eyes  nay  aeareh,  sweet  maid,  tn  Taiii  * 
But  thron<r!i  tliat  world  your  glory  to  proclaim^ 
And  every  mortal  to  your  altar  bring, 
Frinoees,  we  ha&te  to  bid  the  trump  of  Fame  * 
With  praiM  of  beauty  ao  divine  to  ring. 

The  fete  continued,  and  Prince  Ariston  had  at  loast  the 
pleasui  L'  of  engrossing  the  leisure  of  the  Princess,  if  he  could 
not  occupy  her  lieart.  JJut  he  was  deprived  even  of  this 
gratltication  by  a  surprising  spectacle  which  appeared  far  out 
at  sea,  ami  attracted  the  curiosity  and  attention  of  Bavissantc 
and  of  all  the  court.  The  object  approached,  and  they  dis- 
tinguished that  it  was  an  arbour  formed  of  interlaced  myrtle 
and  laurel  branches,  closed  on  all  sides,  and  propelled  with 
great  rapidity  by  an  infinite  numher  of  winged  fish.  This 
sight  was  the  more  novel  to  Bavissante  as  she  had  never 
bdbre  seen  anything  of  the  colour  of  this  arbonr.  The  Fairy 
having  foreseen  thai  it  would  cause  some  misfortune  to  her 
nephewy  had  absolutely  banished  it  from  her  island.  The 
Plrmoess  watched  for  the  i^proach  of  the  strange  object  witii 
an  impatience  which  appeared  to  Ariston  a  bad  omen  for  his 
love.  She  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  the  winged  fish  brought 
the  arbour  in  a  few  moments  to  the  foot  of  the  reek,  and  the 
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attention  of  the  young  Princess  and  of  all  the  Court  was 

redoubU-'d. 

The  arbour  opened,  and  out  of  it  came  a  young  man  of  mar- 
vellous beauty,  who  a])ptared  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
of  age.  He  was  clothed  in  branches  of  myrtle,  curiously 
interlaced,  with  a  scarf  composed  of  various-coloured  roses. 
This  handsome  stranger  experienced  as  much  astonishment  as 
he  occasioned.  The  beauty  of  Kavissante  did  not  leave  him  at 
liberty  to  amuse  himself  by  observing  the  rest  of  tlie  splendid 
scene,  the  brilliancv  of  which  had  attracted  him  from  a  dis- 
tance.  He  approached  the  Princess  with  a  grace  which  she 
had  never  observed  but  in  herself.  "  I  am  so  surprised," 
said  he  to  her,  "  at  all  I  find  on  these  shores,  that  I  have  lost 
the  power  ot"  expressing  my  astonishment.  Is  it  possible," 
continued  lie,  "  that  such  a  goddess  (tor  a  goddess  you  surely 
must  be)  has  not  temples  throughout  the  miiverse  "  I  am 
not  a  goddess,"  said  Ravissante,  colouring  ;  "  I  am  an  unfor- 
tunate princess  banished  from  the  states  of  the  King,  my 
father,  to  avoid  1  know  not  what  misfortune,  which  thev 
assure  mc  has  been  predicted  from  the  moment  of  my  birth." 
*'  You  a[)pLar  to  mc  much  more  formidable,"  replied  the 
handsome  stranger,  "than  those  stars  which  may  have 
some  evil  hifluence  on  your  fate,  and  over  wdiat  misfortune 
could  not  such  perfect  beauty  triumph  !  1  feci  that  it  can 
vanquish  everything,"  he  added,  sighing,  "since  it  has  con- 
quered in  a  moment  a  heart  which  I  had  always  flattered 
myself  should  remain  insensible  ;  but.  Madam,"  continued  he, 
without  giving  her  time  to  reply,  "  1  must,  against  my  will, 
withdraw  from  this  charming  place,  where  I  see  you  only, 
and  where  I  have  lost  my  peace  of  mind;  I  will  return  soon, 
if  Cupid  prove  favourable  to  me/'  After  these  words,  he 
re-entered  the  arbour,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  losib  to 
sight.  . 

Prince  Ariston  was  so  astounded  and  distressed  by  this 
adventure,  that  he  had  not  at  first  the  strength  to  speak ;  a 
rival  had  appeared  in  a  manner  as  wonderful  as  unexpected ; 
this  rival  had  seemed  to  him  only  too  charming,  and  he 
thought  he  had  observed  in  the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  Princess, 
whilst  the  stranger  addressed  her,  a  languor  which  he  had 
often  desired  to  see,  but  which  till  then  he  had  never  detected. 
Agonized,  by  a  despair  which  he  dared  not  betray,  he  con- 
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'ducted  Bavissant^  to  the  Palace,  where  she  paBsed  part  of  the 
night,  occupied  by  the  recollection  nt'  her  agreeable  adventure, 
and  made  her  nymphs  relate  each  circumstance  over  and  over 
again,  as  though  she  had  not  been  herself  present.  As  for 
Prince  Arietoii,  he  went  to  consult  the  Fairy,  who,  he  liu^jed, 
might  possess  some  charm  to  allay  the  violent  giiei  under 
which  he  laboured;  but  she  had  no  antidote  for  jealousy,  and 
they  do  say  none  has  ever  been  discovered  to  this  day.  The 
Prince  and  the  Fairy,  however,  redoubled  their  enchantments 
to  defend  the  entrance  to  the  rock  from  this  formidable 
stranger,  whom  tlicy  took  for  a  magician.  They  surrounded 
the  island  with  frightful  moiisters,  who  occupied  a  great  space 
on  the  sea,  and  who,  excited  by  their  own  natural  ferocity, 
and  by  the  power  of  the  spell,  seemed  to  assure  Ariston  and 
the  Fairy  that  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  take  from 
them  the  beautiful  Princess  whom  they  so  jealously  guarded. 
Kavissante  seemed  to  feel  more  vividly  the  power  of  the 
charms  of  the  handsome  stranger  by  the  grief  which  she 
experienced  at  the  obstacles  o])po8ed  to  his  return  to  the 
island ;  and  she  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  be  revenged  on 
Prince  Ariston.  She  began  to  hate  bim,  and  that  alono 
was  ample  vengeance.  Ariston  was  inconsolable  at  finding 
he  had  provoked  the  hatred  of  Ravissante  by  a  passion  which 
it  appeared  to  him  should  have  produced  just  the  contrary 
effect.  The  Princess  mourned  in  secret  the  forgetfulness  of 
the  stranger :  it  a})peared  to  her  that  love  sliould  have  ere 
this  made  him  kee]^  his  promise  to  return.  Sometimes,  also, 
she  ceased  to  desire  it,  when  she  remembered  the  dangers  with 
which  Ariston  and  the  Fairy  had  surrounded  the  approach  to 
the  island.  One  dav  that  she  was  occuT)ied  in  these  various 
reflections  whilst  walkina:  alone  on  the  sea-shore — for  Ariston 
dared  not,  as  formerly,  follow  her,  and  the  Princess  refused 
even  to  attend  the  fetes  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
entertain  her, — she  arrived  at  the  same  s})ot  which  the  adven- 
ture with  the  unknown  visitor  had  rendered  so  nMnarkable,  and 
was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  tree  of  extraur^Unary  beauty 
floating  towards  the  rock.  The  colour,  which  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  myrtle  arbour  of  the  stranger,  gave  her  a  sensation 
of  joy.  The  tree  approached  the  rock,  and  the  monsters 
attempted  to  (lefend  the  entrance,  but  a  little  breeze  agitated 
the  leaves  of  the  tree,  and  having  blown  oil'  a  few,  and  driven 
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them  against  the  monsters,  they  yielded  to  these  light  and 
haimless  weapons,  and  even  ranged  themselves  with  a  show 
of  respect  in  a  circle  around  the  tree,  which  approached  the  rock 
without  further  impediment,  and  opened,  disclosing  to  view  the 
stranger  seated  on  a  throne  of  verdure ;  he  rose  precipitately  at 
the  sight  of  Ravissante,  and  spoke  to  her  with  so  much  elo- 
quence and  so  much  love,  that  after  she  had  in  a  few  words  ac- 
quainted him  with  her  history,  she  could  not  conceal  from  him 
that  she  was  touched  by  liis  devotion, and  rejoiced  at  his  return. 
"But,"  said  she,  "is  it  fair  that  3'ou  sliould  know  the  senti- 
ments with  which  you  have  inspired  lue  before  1  am  iniormed 
of  the  name  even  oi'  him  who  has  called  them  forth  P* 

**I  had  no  intention  of  concealing  it  from  you,"  replied  the 
charming  unknown  ;  "but  when  near  you,  one  can  speak  of  no- 
thing but  you ;  however,  as  you  wish  to  know,  I  obey  you,  and 
beg  to  acquaint  you  that  I  am  called  the  Prince  of  Leaves : 
I  am  the  son  of  Spring  and  of  a  sea  nymph,  a  relation  of 
Amphitrite,  wlucli  is  the  cause  of  my  power  extending  over 
the  sea:  my  empire  comprises  all  parts  of  the  earth  which 
recognise  the  iimuence  of  Spring;  but  I  chiefly  inhabit  a 
happy  island  where  the  gentle  season  which  my  father 
bestows  leigns  perpetually.  There  tha  air  is  always  pure, 
the  fields  ever  covered  with  flowers ;  the  son  never  scorches, 
but  only  approaches  BuflScien%^  near  to  illuminate  it ;  night 
is  banished,  and  it  is  therefore  called  the  Island  of  Day.  It 
is  inhabited  by  a  people  as  amiable  as  the  dimate  Is  agree- 
able. It  is  in  this  place  that  I  offer  you  an  empire,  sweet 
and  calmy  and  where  my  heart  above  all  things  will  ac- 
knowledge your  sovereignty.  You  must,  however,  beautiful 
Princess,  consent  to  be  carried  off  from  this  rock,  where 
ou  are  retained  in  veritable  bondage :  notwithstanding  the 
ononrs  they  pay  you  with  a  view  to  disguise  the  real  state 
of  the  case."  mvissante  could  not,  however,  make  up  her 
mind  to  follow  the  Prince  of  Leaves  into  his  empire,  in  spite 
of  the  fear  which  she  had  of  the  power  of  the  Fairy,  and  the 
suggestions  of  her  love;  she  hoped  that  her  perseverance  in 
fleeting  the  vows  of  Ariston,  would  at  length  cause  him  to 
resolve  to  conquer  his  passion,  and  that  the  Fairy  would 
then  restore  her  to  her  father,  from  whom  the  Prince  of 
Leaves  might  demand  her  hand. 
''But  I  slfould  at  least  wish,"  said  she  to  him,  ''to  be  able 
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to  send  you  word  of  what  hajjpens  in  tliis  island,  and  I  know 
not  how  that  is  possible,  as  everything  I  do  is  suspected  and 
watched."    "I  will  leave  with  you  here,"  said  the  Prince, 
'*  the  subjects  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  also  a  prince.  They 
will  constantly  attend  on  you,  tand  by  them  you  can  often  send 
me  intelligence ;  but  remember,  beautiful  Princess,  with  wliat 
impatience  1  shall  wait  for  it !"    After  these  words,  ho 
approached  the  tree  which  had  conveyed  him,  and  having 
touched  some  of  the  leaves,  two  butterflies  a])peared,  the  one 
white  and  tlame-colour,  the  other  yellow  and  li£:}it-<;rey — the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.    As  Ravissante  gazed  on  them, 
the  Prince  of  Leaves  said,  smiling, "  I  see  you  are  surprised  at 
the  appearance  of  the  eonlidants  I  give  you  ;  but  these  butter- 
flies are  not  merely  what  they  appear  to  be ;  it  is  a  mystery 
whi(']\  they  will  explain  if  you  will  permit  them  to  talk  to 
you."    As  he  spoke,  llavissante  perceived  in  the  distance 
some  of  her  nymphs,  who  came  to  set  k  her  in  her  solitude, 
and  she  begged  the  Prince  of  Leaves  to  re-embark ;  he 
obeyed,  notwithstanding  the  intinite  regret  he  felt  at  quitting 
her,  but  he  did  not  depart  quickly  enough  to  avoid  observa- 
tion ;  tliey  informed  Ai'iston  and  the  Fairy  of  his  return  to 
the  island,  and  from  that  moment,  in  order  to  take  away  from 
the  beautiful  llavissante  the  means,  and  even  the  hope  of 
seeing  him  again,  they  erected  a  tower  on  the  summit  of  the 
rock  formed  of  the  same  stone  ;  and  in  order  to  render  it  more 
entirely  secure,  as  the  guard  of  living  monsters  had  proved 
insufficient,  they  caused  the  tower  and  rock  to  be  invisible  to 
all  those  who  should  come  to  seek  her,  not  daring  again  to 
trust  to  ordinary  enchantments.   Eavissante  was  in  despair 
at  being  immum  in  so  crttel  and  impregnable  a  prison. 
Fdnoe  Ariston  had  not  concealed  from  \m  that  he  had  ren- 
dered it  invisible ;  he  had  even  attempted  to  make  her  accept 
this  care  for  her  safety  as  a  proof  of  his  tender  devotion ;  but 
Bavissante  felt  her  hatred  and  contempt  for  him  increase 
dailj^and  he  dared  no  longer  enter  her  presence.  The  butter- 
flies, however,  had  not  quitted  her,  and  she  often  regarded 
jbbem  with  pleasure  as  having  come  from  the  Prince  of 
Leaves.   One  day  that  she  was  still  more  sad  than  usual,  and 
musing,  on  a  terrace  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  the  flame- 
coloured  butterfly  flew  on  to  one  of  the  vases  filled  with 
Qowersy  which  ornamented  the  balustrade.     Why,*'  said  he. 
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all  of  a  sudden  to  the  rrinccss,  "do  you  not  send  me  to  the 
Prince  of  Leaves,  he  will  undoubtedly  come  to  your  relief?" 
Bavissante  was  at  first  so  astonished  at  hearing  the  butterflj 
apeak,  although  her  lover  had  prepared  her  for  the  noveltj, 
that  she  was  for  some  minutes  unable  to  answer ;  however, 
the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Leaves  assisting  to  dissipate  her 
surprise, I  was  so  astonished,"  said  she  at  length,  to  hear 
a  butterfij  speak  like  ourselves,  that  I  could  not  sooner 
reply  to  you.  I  can  well  believe  that  you  could  go  to 
apprise  the  Prince  of  Leaves  of  my  misfortune,  but  what  can 
he  do  ? — onlv  distress  himself  uselessly.  He  cannot  find  me 
in  a  place  which  the  cruelty  of  my  enemies  has  taken  care 
to  render  invisible. 

**  It  is  less  so  than  you  think,"  replied  the  yellow  butterfly, 
flying  round  the  Princess  in  order  to  join  in  the  conversation: 
a  little  while  ago,  I  surveyed  your  prison,  I  flew  and  even  swam 
round  it ;  it  disappears  when  one  is  on  the  water,  but  when 
one  is  elevated  in  the  air  it  ceases  to  be  invisible.  No  doubt 
the  Fairy  did  not  consider  that  road  so  easy  as  to  require  the 
same  defence  as  that  by  the  sea.  I  was  about  to  give  you 
this  hint,"  continued  the  butterfly,  "when  my  brother  broke 
the  silence  which  we  have  hitherto  preserved."  This  agree- 
able piece  of  news  restored  hope  to  the  Princess.  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible," said  she,  "that  Ariston  can  have  neglected  any  pre- 
caution which  could  gratify  his  cruelty  and  his  love  ?  No 
doubt  his  power,  like  that  of  the  Fairy,  which  is  unbounded 
over  earth  and  sea,  does  not  extend  to  the  air."  This  was 
precisely  the  reason  which  had  prevented  the  Prince  and 
the  Fairy  from  rendering  the  tower  and  the  rock  invisible 
from  the  sky.  "But,"  added  Favissante,  after  some  minutes* 
reflection,  "  can  the  Prince  of  Leaves  have  any  power  in  the 
air?"  "No,  Madam,"  replied  the  flame-coloured  butter- 
fly, "  he  can  do  nothing,  and  your  prison  would  be  invisible 
to  him  though  he  be  a  demi-god,  as  it  would  be  to  a  mortal ; 
hut — "  "Tlio  Prince  will  then  he  as  miserable  as  myself," 
interrupted  the  sorrowful  Ravissante,  bursting  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  which  added  to  her  beauty,  and  which  attected  extremely 
the  two  butterflies ;  '*  and  I  feel  I  sliall  be  more  distressed  at 
his  sorrows  than  at  my  own  !  What  oup^ht  I,  then,  to  do  ?" 
continued  she,  sighing.  "  Send  me  oft'  at  once,"  replied  the 
iiame-coloured  butterfly,  briskly ;  "  I  will  go  and  apprise  the 
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Prince  of  Leaves  of  your  misfortunes,  and  he  will  come  to 
the  rescue :  although  his  power  docs  not  extend  to  the  air,  he 
has  a  prince  amongst  his  friends  who  can  do  anything  in  it, 
and  of  whom  lie  can  dispose  as  of  himself — hut  my  brother 
can  inf  n-m  you  of  all  this  during  m  v  aV)scncr'.  Adieu,  beau- 
tiful Princess,"  continued  the  buttertlv,  flvinir  over  tha 
balustrade ;  "  cease  to  weep,  and  count  on  my  diligence,  1 
will  fly  as  rapidly  as  your  wishes."  After  these  words, 
the  butterfly  was  lost  in  the  air;  and  the  Princess  felt  that 
charming  and  lively  sensation  of  joy  which  the  hope  of  sooa 
beholding  a  beloved  one  inspires.  She  returned  to  het 
apartment,  and  the  yellow  butterfly  followed  her;  she  was 
extremely  impatient  to  know  from  what  prince  her  lover  hoped 
for  assistance  ;  to  end  her  doubts,  she  begged  tlie  yellow  butter- 
fly to  tell  her  all  that  could  contribute  to  augment  or  flatter 
her  hopes.  She  placed  him  on  a  little  basket  of  flowers, 
which  she  carried  to  a  table  near  her,  and  the  butterfly, 
who  considered  it  an  houour  to  please  her,  commenced  has 
recital. 

"Near  the  Island  of  Day,  where  the  Prince  of  Leaves 
reigns,  there  is  another,  smaller  but  equally  agreeable;  the 
ground  there  is  always  covered  with  flowers,  and  tliey  atlirm 
that  it  is  a  boon  granted  to  our  country  by  Flora,  to  immortalize 
the  memory  of  the  happy  days  when  she  came  there  to  find 
Zephyr:  for  they  contend  that  it  was  on  our  island  that  they 
used  to  meet,  when  their  love  was  still  new  and  secret.  It 
is  called  the  "  Island  of  Butterflies."  The  inhabitants  are 
not  of  the  form  that  you  see  me  under.  Tiny  are  little 
winged  men,  very  pretty,  very  gallant,  very  amorous,  and  so 
volatile  that  they  hardly  love  the  same  thing  for  even  one 
day.  Whilst  the  golden  age  reigned  on  the  earth,  Cupid, 
who  at  that  time  flattered  himself  that  the  hearts  of  all 
mankind  would  be  ever  fond  and  faithful,  feared  that  by  the 
facility  with  which  we  flew  about  the  world,  we  might  teach 
mortals  the  agreeable  art  of  changing  in  love,  which  this  god 
called  an  error  capable  of  utterly  destroying  the  ha])piiiess  of 
his  empire.  In  order  to  interdict  all  foinnuinieation  between 
us  and  the  rest  of  the  universe,  he  came  to  our  island,  touched 
the  ground  with  one  of  his  arrows,  and  rising  again  upon  a 
brilliant  cloud  which  had  borne  him  thither,  *  If  again,'  said 
he^  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island^ '  you  wish  to  traverse  the 
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air,  like  t]ie  gods,  I  have  taken  sure  means  of  vengeance  ;  you 
can  no  Ioniser,  by  your  dangerous  society,  trouble  the  happi- 
ness of  my  empire.'  After  these  words  he  disappeared.  The 
threats  of  Cupid  did  not,  however,  take  from  the  Butterflies 
the  desire  for  change,  nor  even  for  ilying,  if  it  was  only  for 
the  plcasiire  of  occasionally  quitting  the  earth.  Some  of 
them  nioimtcd  into  the  air,  and  found  that  tliev  had  tho 
same  facility  as  thvy  possessed  before  Cu|)id  liad  forbidden 
them  to  do  so ;  but  as  soon  as  they  passed  the  limits  of  the 
Island  they  were  chaiiL^ed  into  little  insects,  such  .as  you  now 
behold  me,  all  of  ditlerent  colour>,  avenging  Cupid  having 
intended  to  mark  by  this  variety  how  much  they  were  given 
to  inconstancy.  Surj)rised  at  their  metamorphosis,  they 
returned  to  our  island,  and  as  soon  as  they  touched  the 
ground  they  were  restored  to  their  original  form.  Sinco 
that  fatal  time  the  vengeance  of  Cupid  has  always  continued 
amongst  us  ;  when  we  quit  the  earth,  nothing  of  our  nature, 
as  men,  remains,  except  our  mind  and  the  liberty  of  speaking 
like  them  ;  but  we  have  never  made  use  of  it  out  of  our 
island,  not  choosing  to  make  tiiis  act  of  vengeance  celebrated 
by  publishing  it  ourselves  to  the  universe,  or  to  alarm  those 
who,  like  us,  are  inclined  to  inconstancy.  We  have,  how- 
ever, the  pleasure  of  seeing,  in  our  travels  through  the 
world,  that  fate  has  revenged  us  on  Cupid  without  our  assis- 
tance ;  for  Inconstancy  reigns  with  equal  power  to  his  own  in 
the  wliole  extent  of  his  empire.  Some  centuries  after  this 
change  took  place  in  the  realm  of  the  butterflies,  the  Sun, 
that  seemed  to  take  i)leasure  in  making  it  bring  forth  flowers, 
was  so  enchanted  with  his  handiwork,  that  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  rose  of  extraordinary  beauty  ;  he  was  tenderly  beloved 
by  her,  and  she  sacrificed  to  him  all  the  care  bestowed  on  her 
by  tlie  zejjhyrs.  At  the  end  of  some  time  the  rose  became  of 
a  dillerent  form  to  the  rest ;  the  Sun  immediately  caused 
others  to  blow,  resembling  her,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
less  remarked  in  this  quantity  of  flowers,  which  then  appeared 
a  new  kind  of  plant.  It  has  since  been  called  '  the  rose  of  a 
hundred  leaves.'  At  length,  from  the  Sun  and  this  rose 
sprung  a  demi-god,  whom  the  Sun  destined  to  reign  for  ever  in 
our  island.  Until  then  we  had  had  no  sovereign,  but  the  sou 
of  a  god  who  favoured  so  constantly  our  earth  was  received 
as  our  ruler  with  extreme  joy  i  they  called  him  the  Prince  of 
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the  Batterflieft.  It  it  this  Prince,  beautiful  Princess,  wlio 
can  assist  you  in  the  air,  and  whom  the  advtuture  I  am  about 
to  rekte  has  rendered  such  a  fast  firiend  of  the  Prince  of 

Leaves. 

In  a  conntrj  far  removed  from  that  of  the  butterflies 

there  reigns  a  Fairy,  who  dwells  in  a  very  dark  cavern :  they  . 
call  her  the  Fairy  of  the  Grotto.  She  is  of  an  immense  size ; 
her  complexion  is  a  mixture  of  blue,  green,  and  yellow.  Her 
face  is  almost  as  formidable  as  her  power,  and  she  is  so 
dreaded  bv  mortals  that  there  is  not  one  bold  enoujxh  to 
approach  the  country  which  she  inhabits.  One  day  the 
Prince  of  the  Buttertiies,  traveUing  for  his  pleasure  in  the 
neic:hbourhood  of  his  empire,  perceived  the  Fairy,  and  sur- 
prised at  this  rencontre  he  followed  her  for  some  time  to  see 
what  would  become  of  so  Icarful  a  monster.  She  did  not 
remark  that  she  was  observed,  for  the  Prince,  altliough  the 
offspring  of  the  Sun,  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  IVom  fate 
the  liberty  of  travelling  under  any  other  form  than  that 
which  we  all  took  on  leaving  the  kingdom,  because  he  was 
born  since  the  time  when  Cupid  had  made  us  feel  his  ven- 
geance. However,  he  was  not  inconstant,  like  all  his  subjects, 
and  Cupid,  by  way  of  showing  him  a  little  favoiu*  on  that 
account,  had  permitted  him,  when  he  changed  his  form,  to 
be  of  one  colour  onlv,  and  that  colour  should  be  the  one 
which  signifies  Fidelity.  Under  this  Ibrm  he  followed  the 
Fairy  as  far  as  he  ])leitsed,  and  he  saw  her  enter  her  dismal 
abode.  Impelled  by  curiosity,  he  flew  in  after  her;  but 
what  a  sight  awaited  him  at  the  bottom  of  this  cavern  ! 
He  there  saw  a  vouni'  ladv,  more  beautiful  and  more  brilliant 
than  the  day,  I'eclining  on  a  bed  of  turf,  and  who  appeared 
in  (.'xtreme  grief.  From  time  to  time  she  dried  the  teai  s 
which  iell  from  her  lovely  eyes ;  her  distress  and  the  languor 
of  her  appearance  added  to  her  charms.  The  Prince  of  the 
Butterflies  remained  so  entranced  by  this  spectacle,  that  he 
foi^t  the  form  luuler  w  hich  he  appeared,  and  only  remem- 
bered that  he  was  desperately  in  love,  and  that  he  was  burning 
to  say  so.  He  was  roused  from  this  sweet  reverie  by  the 
awful  voice  of  the  Fairy,  who  spoke  to  the  young  lady  with 
frightful  severity.  This  hlled  his  heart  with  sorrow  and  anger,^ 
as  well  as  with  despair,  at  not  daring  to  express  either  one  or  the 
other.    The  Tairy,  who  by  a  natural  restles&uess  could  juot 
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reinain  long  in  the  same  place,  went  out  of  the  cavern ;  the 
Prince  then  a])proached  the  young  person  with  whom  he 
was  so  charmed  ;  he  flew  round  lier,  and  wishing  to  enjoy 
the  only  liherty  wdiich  his  form  permitted,  he  alighted  on 
her  hair,  which  was  the  fairest  in  the  world,  and  at  lenij:th 
upon  her  cheek.  He  was  dying  to  tell  her  how  much 
he  was  toucheil  with  her  beauty  and  her  grief,  but  by  what 
means  could  he  convince  her  that  he  was  son  of  the  Sun, 
without  being  able  to  appear  before  her  in  his  own  form;  and 
how  could  he  inform  her  of  the  vengeance  of  Cupid,  and  the 
inconstancy  so  natural  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  at 
the  very  time  that  he  wished  to  persuafle  her  that  he  would 
never  cease  to  love  her  ?  lie  remained  several  days  in  the 
cavern,  or  in  the  forest  with  whieh  it  was  surrounded;  he 
could  not  resolve  to  quit  this  beauty  that  he  so  adored,  and 
although  he  dared  not  speak  to  her,  he  saw  her,  and  that  was 
enough  to  make  him  prefer  this  hideous  abode  to  the  agree- 
able scenes  where  he  had  the  pleasure  of  reigning,  and  of  being 
acknowledged  the  most  beautiful  Prince  in  the  world. 

During  the  time  he  remained  with  this  young  creature  he 
always  saw  the  Fairy  treat  her  with  incredible  inhumanity,  and 
he  learnt  from  their  conversation  that  this  beautiful  person  was 
the  Princess  of  the  Linnets,  whom  the  Fairy,  being  a  relative, 
had  carried  off  at  a  tender  age,  in  order  more  easily  to  usurp 
her  kingdom,  which  was  a  little  island  situated  near  to  that 
of  the  Butterflies.  He  had  heard  of  the  Princess  having  been 
carried  away,  and  that  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  her. 
This  country  was  called  tlie  Land  of  the  Linnets,  on  account 
of  the  u:rL'at  (piantity  of  those  little  birds  that  was  Ibund 
there.  The  i'rincc  of  the  Butterflies  pitied  sincerely  this 
unfortunate  Princess,  and,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  deliver 
her,  he  determined  at  length  to  tear  himself  away  from  her. 
He  flew  to  the  Island  of  Day  without  resting  for  a  moment ;  he 
there  found  the  Prince  of  LeaTes,  with  whom  he  was  united 
in  the  most  tender  bond  af  fnendalup,  and  who  was  about  to 
pass  a  part  of  the  year  in  the  Island  of  Butterflies.  He  related 
his  adrenture  to  the  Prince,  and  after  discussing  every  means 
by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  set  the  young  Princess  at 
liberty,  the  Prince  of  Leaves  resolved  to  go  himself  into  the 
forest  of  the  Fairy,  to  inform  the  Princess  of  the  Linnets  of 
the  violent  love  which  the  Prince  of  the  Butteiflies  fielt  for 
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her,  and  the  reason  which  would  always  prevent  that  unfor- 
tunate soverei«,'n  from  appearinc^  before  her  under  his  proper 
form,  unless  she  con^^entecl  to  be  transported  to  the  Island  of 
Butterflies.  But  the  Prince  of  Leaves  appeared  to  his  I'riend 
too  formidabk'  :i  rival  to  be  entrusted  with  the  commission ; 
for  he  feared,  with  reason,  that  the  Princess  mii^ht  be  more 
touched  by  the  charms  of  so  j^erfect  a  prince  than  by  the 
recital  of  the  love  entertained  for  her  by  another  prince 
whom  she  had  never  seen  nor  even  heard  speak.  He  deplored 
the  cruelty  of  his  destiny,  and  sought  some  otln^r  mode  of 
declaring  his  love  to  the  PriiK-ess,  but  without  success. 

**  None  but  a  demi-god  could  approach  the  dwelling  of  the 
Fairy  without  feeling  immediately  the  direlul  eti'eet  of  her 
fury.  He  embarked,  therefore,  witli  the  Prince  of  Leaves, 
agitated  by  a  jealous  fear.  It  appeared  to  him  that  this 
Prince  could  not  preserve  for  a  single  moment,  on  beholding 
the  beautiful  Princess,  the  iusciudbility  on  which  he  had  always 
piqued  himself. 

"  Cupid,  touched  at  the  sad  state  to  which  he  was  reduced, 
wished  at  least  to  re-assure  him  on  this  point,  and  at  the 
same  time  triumpli  over  the  insensible  heart  of  the  Prince  of 
Leaves.  It  was  by  you,  beautiful  Princess,"  continued  the 
Butterfly,  "  that  the  God  expected  to  gain  this  victory,  and 
you  alone  are  worthy  of  it. 

**  It  was  on  the  same  day  that  the  two  princes  embarked 
that  they  saw  from  afar,  upon  this  rock,  an  illumination  so 
brilliant,  tluit  the  Prince  of  Leaves,  impelled  by  his  destiny 
more  than  by  curiosity,  ordered  the  winged  fish  which  con- 
ducted the  ai'bour  of  myrtle  in  which  lie  travelled,  to  ajjproiich 
the  spot  from  which  the  bright  lijj^ht  emanated.  You  know 
the  remainder  of  this  adventure.  The  Pi  inee  of  Leaves  found 
you  in  the  forest  of  hvaciuths,  and  lett  at  your  feet  the 
liberty  which  he  had  held  so  dear,  and  which,  till  that 
moment,  he  had  always  preserved.  Hurried  away  by  the 
impatience  of  the  Prince  of  the  Butterflies,  who  had  suffered 
nothing  but  regret  at  the  delay,  he  tore  himself,  with  infinite 
pain,  from  a  spot  where  his  heart  and  his  wishes  would  have 
made  him  deaire  to  remain  for  ever.  Thej  contiimed  their 
voyage,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Butterflies  was  so  delighted  to 
see  that  the  Prince  of  Leaves  was  so  deeply  in  bve,  and  so 
far  from  heing  Vkeij  to  become  his  xival,  that  he  did  not 
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doubt  of  its  being  a  happy  omen,  and  that  he  might  count 
on  a  successful  issue  to  his  enterprise. 

**  They  arrived  in  the  forest  of  the  Fairy  of  the  Grotto;  they 
entered  her  dreary  abode,  and  Cupid,  who  had  resolved  to 
favour  them,  caused  them  to  find  tlie  Princess  of  the  Linnets 
alone  and  asleep.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost — the  Prince 
of  Leaves  carried  her  off  in  the  myrtle  arbour,  whilst  the 
Prince  of  the  Butterflies  followed. 

**The  Fairv  returned  at  this  moment:  slie  uttered  the  most 
horrible  shrieks  at  the  sight  of  this  abduction ;  she  thought 
she  could  prevent  it  by  her  art,  and  revenge  herself  on  those 
who  had  thus  dared  to  rescue  the  Princess  of  the  Linnets. 
But  her  enchantments  were  powerless  over  the  Prince  of 
Leaves,  who  soon  was  &r  away  from  the  dismal  shore.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  Fnneeas  awoke,  and  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  finding  herself  where  she  was,  and  at  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  of  Leaves.  Bat  it  was  an  agreeable  surprise, 
which  increased  when  that  Prince  conversed  with  her,  and 
informed  her  of  the  effect  of  her  beauty,  and  that  she  would 
henceforth,  being  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Fairy, 
reign  in  her  own  empire,  and  in  one  also  even  finer  than 
her  own.  The  Prmoe  of  the  Butterflies  then  spoke  of  his  love 
with  so  much  vivacity  and  tenderness,  that  we  Princess  felt 
excessive  curiosity  to  see  him  in  his  true  form,  of  which  she 
confessed  to  have  formed  a  very  exalted  idea  from  the  time 
she  heard  his  voice.  They  continued  to  float  on,  and  after 
some  days  arrived  at  the  Ishmd  of  Butteiflies,  when  the  Prince 
hastened  to  land,  in  order  to  appear  at  length  in  his  own 
person  to  the  Princess.  The  Princess  of  Linnets  th^  sent 
to  inform  her  subjects  in  her  own  island  of  her  adventures : 
they  flocked  to  see  her,  and  it  was  in  their  presence  that 
she  accepted  the  heart  and  empire  of  the  hi^y  Prince  of  the 
Butterflies.  The  Prince  of  Leaves,  however,  left  her  imme- 
diately that  he  had  safely  conducted  her  to  that  island,  in 
order  to  return  hither,  beautiful  Princess,  where  his  amdiety 
and  his  ardent  love -made  him  impatient  to  be." 

Bavissante  listened  with  extreme  attention  to  the  Butterfly, 
When  she  saw  Prince  Ariston  enter  her  chamber  with  such 
fury  in  his  countenance,  that  she  dreaded  its  effects.  Fate 
threatens  me,"  he  cried,  on  entering ;  and  as  it  is  with 
some  great  misfortune,  it  must,  no  doubt|  be  that  of  losing 
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you ;  none  other  would  affect  my  heart,  or  be  worthy  of  being- 
80  predicted.  See,  Madam,"  he  continued,  addressing  Jlavis- 
sante,  ''the  colour  which  the  walls  of  this  tower  ai*e  assuming 
— >dt  is  a  certain  sign  of  approaching  misfortune!" 

As  the  misfoftiwes  of  Ariston  were  a  happiness  to  Eavis- 
sante,  she  looked  without  distress  at  that  which  he  pointed 
out  to  her  notice,  and  perceived,  indeed,  that  the  hlne  stcmes 
were  losing  their  origixuil  colour,  and  beginning  to  turn  green. 
She  was  delighted  to  see  this,  as  she  augured  from  it  the 
certain  approach  of  the  Prince  of  Leaves.  The  joy  which 
the  unhappy  Ariston  remarked  in  her  eyes  redoubled  his 
despair.  What  did  he  not  then  say  to  Ravissante  P  And 
rendered  sincere  by  the  excess  of  his  grief,  he  told  her  that 
his  loYC  was  so  great  as  not  to  allow  ol  his  ceasing  to  adore 
her,  although  he  was  sure  of  bemg  miserable  aU  his  life. 
^  I  cannot  doubt  it,"  said  he  to  the  Princess,  ''for  the  Eates 
foretold  to  me  as  to  you — that  I  should  always  be  miseraUe 
if  I  were  not  always  faithful  to  the  first  impressions  love 
made  on  my  heart.  And  by  what  means  could  I  ever  ob^ 
this  cruel  mandate  ?  After  one  has  seen  you,  however  he 
may  have  loved  before,  he  must  forget  everything — even  the 
preservation  of  his  own  happiness  in  loving  and  seeking  to 
please  you.  A  young  princess  of  the  Court  of  the  King,  my 
father,  once  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  my  regard.  I  thought 
fully  that  I  should  be  sighing  to  return  to  her  after  remaining 
here  for  a  short  time ;  but  the  first  sight  of  you  subverted 
all  my  previous  plans.  My  reason  and  my  heart  were  equally 
inclined  for  the  change,  and  I  thought  nothing  impossible  to 
the  tender  love  with  which  you  inspired  me.  1  flattered  my- 
self even  that  it  might  overcome  late ;  but  your  austerity, 
which  never  relaxed,  has  taught  me  that  I  was  deceived,  and 
that  there  remains  for  me  no  other  hope  but  that  of  dying 
speedily  for  your  sake." 

The  Prince  Ariston  finished  speaking  these  words,  whicli 
made  Kavissante  even  think  him  worthy  of  some  pity,  when 
they  saw  in  the  air  a  throne  of  foliage,  supported  by  an 
immense  number  of  butterflies.  One  amongst  them,  which 
was  entirely  blue,  and  by  whose  colour  Kavissante  recognised 
the  son  of  the  Sun,  flew  to  her,  and  said,  "  Come,  beautiful 
Princess,  to-day  you  shall  resume  your  liberty,  and  make  the 
most  amiable  Prince  in  the  world  happy.*' 
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The  butterflies  placed  the  throne  near  Eavissante ;  she 
seated  herself  on  it,  and  they  bore  her  away.  Ariston, 
distracted  at  the  loss  of  the  Princess,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
dr.'-.}»aii',  flung  himself  into  the  sea.  The  Fairy  immediately 
iibauduned  the  rock  which  this  suicide  had  rendered  so  fatal 
and  melancholy ;  and  to  mark  her  fury,  she  shivered  both  it 
and  the  tower  into  a  thousand  pieces  by  a  clap  of  thunder,  and 
the  fragments  were  carried  by  the  wind  and  waves  to  different 
sea-coasts.  It  is  of  this  species  of  stone  that  they  now 
make  rings,  wliich  they  call  turquoise.  Those  which  are  still 
called  *'  de  la  Vieille  Roche"  are  made  of  the  remains  of  this 
shattered  rock,  and  the  others  are  onlv  stones  which  resemble 
them.  The  remembrance  of  the  misfortune  predicted  to 
l*rince  Ariston  by  the  change  of  colour  in  the  walls  of  the 
tower  has  descended  to  our  time.  They  say  still  that  these 
rings  become  green  when  any  misfortune  is  about  to  happen 
to  the  wearers,  and  that  these  misfortunes  are  generally  con- 
nected with  loye  affidrs. 

Whilst  the  Fairy  gave  vent  to  her  grief  by  thedestniction 
of  the  island,  the  Prince  of  the  Butterflies,  satisfied  at  having 
rendered  to  the  Prince  of  Leayes  a  simHar  service  to  that 
he  had  reedyed  from  him,  conducted  the  beautiful  Bayis- 
sante,  flying  before  her,  to  a  boat  of  rashes,  ornamented 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  in  which  the  Prince  of  Leaves 
awaited  her  with  all  the  impatience  which  the  violence 
of  his  love  inspired.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  the  arrival  of  the  Princess; 
never  were  joy  and  love  so  apparent  as  in  the  heart  and 
language  of  this  Prince.  He  sailed  immediately  to  the  Island 
of  Day.  The  Prince  of  the  Butterflies  flew  off  to  r^oin  the 
amiable  Princess  of  Linnets  as  speedily  as  possible.  Bavissante 
sent  two  butterflies  to  thh  King,  her  father,  to  inform  him  of 
her  g;ood  fortune ;  the  good  King  thanked  the  Fates,  and  set 
out  as  soon  as  he  could  for  the  Island  of  Day,  where  the  Prince 
of  Leaves  and  Bavissante  reigned  with  all  imaginable  felicity, 
and  were  always  bappy,  because  they  never  ceased  to  be  fond 
and^thfiiL 

The  lot  of  Ravittante  with  carry  Tiew— 
Born  to  be  blest  could  she  prove  onlf  trot. 
Uow  many  hapless  lovers  had  succeeded. 
Had  eooBtancx  been  all  tbeir  Mob  needed  I 
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Thxbe  was  once  upon  a  time  a  King,  who  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  a  PrinoeM  of  his  Court.  As  soon  as  he  loved  her 
he  told  her  so.  Kings  are  more  privileged  than  common 
lovers.  The  Princess  was  not  offended  at  a  love  which 
might  place  her  on  the  throne,  and  the  King  found  her  as 
Tirtuous  as  she  was  charming.  He  married  her :  the  wedding 
was  incredibly  magnificent ;  and  what  was  even  more  remark- 
able, he  became  a  husband  without  ceasing  to  be  a  lover. 
The  felicity  of  this  love-match  was  only  disturbed  by  the  fact 
of  their  having  no  children  to  succeed  to  their  happiness  and 
to  their  kingdom.  The  King,  in  order  to  obtain  at  least  the 
comfort  of  hope  on  this  point,  resolved  to  consult  a  fairy, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  particularly  friendly.  She  was  called 
Formidable,  although  slie  hiul  not  always  been  so  to  the  King. 
It  is  said  even  that  in  the  old  collections  of  the  time  in  that 
country  are  to  be  ibund  ballads  which  tell  a  great  deal  about 
them.  So  bold  have  poets  been  in  all  ages !  For  tlie  Fairy 
was  very  much  respected,  and  appeared  so  stern  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  imagine  she  could  ever  have  felt  the 
power  of  love  ;  but  where  are  the  hearts  that  esca])e  ?  The 
King,  who  had  always  been  very  gallant,  and  who  had  a  gvc^it 
deal  of  discernment,  was  well  aware  that  appearances  are  often 
very  deceptive.  He  had  first  met  with  Formidable  in  a  wood 
where  he  liad  been  hunting ;  she  appeared  to  his  eyes  under 
a  form  so  graceful,  and  with  so  charming  an  air,  that  the 
King  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  her  desire  to  please  :  it  is 
seldom  such  charms  are  displayed  without  that  intention.  The 
King  fell  in  love  with  her  the  Fairy  felt  more  pleasure  iii  being 
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loved  than  in  always  inspiring  terror.  This  affection  lasted 
several  years ;  but  one  day  when  she  reckoned  on  the  heart  of 
her  lover  as  on  a  property  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  lose, 
she  let  the  King  see  ner  in  her  real  form :  she  was  no  longer 
'  younff  or  handsome.  She  repented  immediately  when  she  per- 
oeived  by  the  altered  expression  of  the  King's  face  that  she 
had  been  too  confident  of  her  power,  and  discovered  that, 
however  tender  hearts  may  be,  they  cannot  excite  or  retain 
love  if  they  are  not  united  with  an  agreeable  person.  The 
King  was  ashamed  at  finding  he  had  been  in  love  with  only  an 
imaginary  beauty ;  he  ceased  to  love  the  Fairy,  and  thenceforth 
only  treated  her  with  attention  and  respect.  Formidable, 
with  a  pride  that  was  natural  to  her,  assumed  so  well  the 
appearance  of  being  contented  with  the  esteem  of  the  King, 
that  she  persuaded  him  she  was  one  of  his  best  friends. 
She  even  went  to  bis  wedding,  in  company  with  all  the  other 
fairies  of  the  country',  who  w^ere  invited,  in  order  not  to  g^ve 
any  one  reason  to  iancy  fix>m  her  refusal  that  she  had  any  • 
dislike  to  the  marriage. 

The  King,  therefore,  coimting  on  the  friendship  of  his  old 
mistress,  went  to  visit  her  in  her  residence,  which  was  a 
pjilaee  of  llame-colourcd  marble  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
ibrest.  The  approach  to  it  war?  by  an  avenue  of  immense 
length,  bordered  on  both  sides  by  a  hundred  flame-coloured 
lions.  Formidable  liked  only  this  eolour,  and  she  had  there- 
fore b}'-  her  magic  art  caused  all  the  animals  born  in  the  forest 
to  be  of  the  same  hue.  At  the  end  ol"  the  avenue  was  a  lai  i^e 
square,  wherein  a  troop  ol  iNIoors,  clothed  in  flame-colour  and 
gold,  magnificently  armed,  kept  perpetual  guard. 

The  King  traversed  the  Ibrest  alone ;  he  knew  the  way 
perfectly  well  ;  he  even  passed  through  the  avenue  of  lions 
without  danger,  for  he  threw  them,  as  lie  entered,  some 
ranunculuses,  which  the  Fairy  had  formerly  given  him  to  use 
wlien  passing  tliose  terrible  beasts.  As  soon  as  the  King  had 
thrown  tliein  those  beautiful  flowers,  they  became  gentle  and 
quiet,  lie  at  length  reached  the  Moorish  guard,  who  at  ilv^t 
Dent  their  bows  at  him,  but  the  King  threw  them  some 
pomegranate  blossoms,  which  he  had  received  i'rom  tlie  Fairy 
with  the  ranunculuses,  and  the  Moors  shot  tlieir  arrows 
into  the  aur,  and  drew  themselves  up  in  line  to  allow  him  to 
pass.   He  entered  the  palace  of  Formidable:  she  was  in  a 
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saloon,  seated  on  a  throne  of  rubies,  in  the  midst  of  twelve 
Moorish  women,  clothed  in  flame-coloured  gauze  and  gold. 
The  Fairy's  dress  was  of  the  same  fashion  and  colour,  but  so 
covered  with  precious  stones  that  it  shone  like  the  sun  ;  yet 
it  did  not  make  her  appear  an}^  the  more  beautiful.  The 
King  looked  and  listened  for  a  fcv  minutes  before  he  entered 
the  saloon.  Near  the  Fairy  was  a  quantity  of  books  on  a 
table  of  red  marble :  he  saw  that  she  took  one  and  beij;an  to 
instruct  the  slaves  in  those  secrets  which  render  fairies  so 
powerful  ;  but  Formidable  taught  them  none  but  such  as 
would  be  inimical  to  the  happiness  and  comtort  of  mankind; 
she  took  good  care  to  prevent  theu*  learning  anything  that 
would  contribute  to  human  felicity.  The  King  i\'\t  he  hated 
the  Fairy ;  and  entering  the  apartment,  interrupted  the  fatal 
lesson,  and  surprised  Formidable  by  his  appearance;  but 
recovering  herself  immediately,  she  dismissed  her  Moors,  and 
regarding  the  King  with  an  air  of  pride  and  anger, — *'  What 
seek  you  here,  inconstant  Prince  r"  she  exclaimed.  ""Where- 
fore do  you  come  to  disturb  by  your  odious  presence  the 
repose  I  endeavour  to  obtain  in  this  seclusion."  The  King 
was  quite  surprised  by  so  unexpected  a  mode  of  address; 
and  the  Fairy,  opening  one  of  the  books,  continued  :  I  see 
clearly  what  you  want.  Yes,  3"0u  shall  have  a  daughter  by 
this  Princess  whom  you  have  so  unjustly  preferred  to  me,  but 
do  not  hope  to  be  happy :  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  avenged. 
The  daughter  that  shall  be  born  to  you  ere  long  shall  be  as 
much  hated  bv  all  the  world  as  I  formerly  loved  vou !"  The 
King  did  everything  in  his  power  to  soften  the  ungir  of  the 
Fairy  ;  but  it  was  useless  ;  hatred  had  succeeded  to  love,  and 
nothing  but  love  could  soften  the  Fairy's  heart ;  for  pity  and 
generosity  were  sentiments  quite  unknown  to  her.  She 
liaughtlly  commanded  the  King  to  leave  the  palace,  and 
opening  a  cage,  a  llame-coloured  parrot  flew  out.  "  Follow 
this  bird,"  said  she  to  the  King,  "  and  bless  my  clemency  for 
not  delivering  you  to  the  fury  of  my  lions  and  guards. 

The  bird  flew  oft',  and  the  King  foUowed,  and  was  conducted 
by  a  road  hitherto  unknown  to  him,  and  much  shorter  than  the 
one  he  had  come  by,  into  his  own  kingdom.  The  Queen,  who  on 
his  return  remarked  his  extreme  sacmess,  begged  to  know  the 
reason  so  importunately,  that  the  £in^  at  length  told  her  of 
the  omel  prediction  of  the  Fairy,  hut  without  mforming  her  of 
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all  that  had  occurred  between  them  in  former  times,  in  order 
not  to  add  to  the  troubles  of  his  beautiful  wife.  This  younor 
Princess  knew  that  one  fairy  could  not  positively  prevent 
anvthini]^  i)redicted  bv  another  of  her  own  class,  but  that  she 
might  mitigate  the  punishment  which  that  other  had  inflicted. 

•'I  shall  go,"  said  the  Queen,  "in  search  of  Lumineuse, 
Sovereign  of  the  Happy  Empire ;  she  is  a  celebrated  fairy 
who  delights  in  protecting  the  unfortunate.  She  is  a  relation 
of  mine ;  she  has  ever  favoured  me,  and  she  even  predicted 
the  good  Ibrtune  to  which  love  would  lead  mr'."  The  King 
quite  approved  of  the  expedition  of  the  Queen,  and  hoped 
nmch  from  it.  Her  equipage  being  ready,  she  set  off  to  seek 
Lumineuse.  The  Fairy  l>ore  this  name  because  her  beauty 
was  so  dazzling  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  endure  the 
brilliancy  of  it,  and  the  grandeur  of  her  soul  quite  equalled 
her  extreme  loveliness.  The  Queen  arrived  in  a  vast  plain, 
and  perceived,  at  a  great  distance,  a  large  tower  ;  but  although 
it  was  in  sight,  it  w^as  very  long  before  she  coidd  approach  it, 
owing  to  the  many  windings  in  the  road.  It  was  built  of  white 
marble,  and  had  no  doors,  but  arched  windows  of  crystal ;  a 
beautiful  river,  of  which  the  waves  appeared  of  liquid  fdlver, 
bathed  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  wound  nine  times  around  it. 
The  Queen,  with  all  her  Court,  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  at  the  point  where  it  bc^g^an  its  first  circle  round  the 
dwelling  of  the  Fairy.  The  Queen  crossed  it  on  a  bridge  of 
white  [>oppies,  which  the  power  of  Lumineuse  had  rendered 
as  safe  and  as  durable  as  if  it  had  been  built  of  brass.  But 
although  it  was  onlj  made  of  flowers,  it  was  neverthdess  to 
be  feared,  for  it  had  the  power  of  putting  people  to  sleep  for 
seven  years  who  attempted  to  pass  it  contrary  to  the  wish  of 
the  Fair^.  The  Queen  perceived  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge,  SIX  young  men,  magnificently  attired,  sleeping  on  beds 
of  moss,  under  tokts  of  foliage.  These  were  princes  enamoured 
of  the  Fairy :  and  as  she  never  would  hear  love  spoken  of,  she 
had  not  allowed  them  to  pass  any  fiuriher.  The  Queen,  after 
having  crossed  the  bridge,  found  herself  in  the  first  spot  which 
the  river  left  free ;  it  was  occupied  by  a  charming  labyrinth  of 
laurestinus  and  jasmine ;  there  were  none  but  white,  for  that 
was  the  colour  Lumineuse  preferred.  After  having  admired  this 
lovely  maze,  and  t  nsily  threaded  its  paths,  which  were  only  diffi- 
cult for  those  the  Fairy  did  not  wish  should  enter  her  agreeable 
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dwelling,  the  Queen  again  crossed  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  white 
anemones ;  it  took  at  this  place  its  second  turn,  and  the  space 
which  it  left  before  it  made  its  third  circle  was  occupied  by 
a  forest  of  acacias  always  in  fall  bloom ;  the  roads  through  it 
were  charming,  and  so  oTershadowed  that  the  rays  of  the 
sun  never  penetrated ;  a  number  of  white  doyes  whose  plu- 
mage might  have  put  the  snow  to  shame  were  seen  in  all 
directions,  and  the  trees  were  covered  with  countless  white 
canary-birds,  that  made  a  delicious  concert.  Lumineuse,  with 
a  touch  of  her  wand,  had  taught  them  the  most  beautiM  and 
charming  songs  in  the  world.  Thev  left  this  lovely  forest  by 
a  bridge  of  tuberoses,  and  they  then  entered  a  fair  plain, 
wooded  with  trees  laden  with  soch  fine  and  delicious  fruit, 
that  the  least  of  them  would  have  put  to  shame  the  famous 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  Every  evening  the  Qaeen  found 
the  most  beautifdl  tents  in  the  world  prepared  for  her,  and 
a  magnificent  repast  was  SOTed  as  soon  as  she  arrived,  with* 
out  her  seeing  any  of  the  skilful  and  active  officers  who 
prepared  it.  The  Fairy,  who  had  learnt  by  her  books  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Queen,  took  care  that  her  journey  should 
not  be  in  the  least  degree  fafcigaing  to  her.  The  Queen, 
leaving  this  marvellous  spot,  passed  the  river  acjain,  by  a 
bridge  of  white  pinks,  and  entered  the  park  of  the  Fairy,  It 
was  as  beautiful  as  all  the  rest.  The  Fairy  sometimes  came 
to  hunt  there  ;  it  was  filled  with  an  infinite  number  of  white 
stags  and  does,  with  other  animals  of  the  same  colour ;  a  pack 
of  white  greyhounds  were  scattered  over  the  park,  and  lying 
on  the  turf  with  the  deer  and  white  rabbits,  and  other  animals 
usually  wild,  but  they  were  not  so  in  this  place,  the  art  of  the 
Fairy  had  tamed  them  ;  and  when  the  dogs  cliascd  some  beast 
for  the  amusement  of  Lumineuse,  it  appeared  as  if  they  under- 
stood it  was  only  in  play,  for  while  they  hmited  it  in  the  best 
style,  they  never  did  the  animal  any  harm.  In  this  place, 
the  river  made  its  fifth  circuit  round  the  dwelling  of  the 
Fairy.  The  Queen,  in  quitting  the  park,  crossed  the  water 
on  a  bridi^e  of  white  jasmine,  and  found  herself  in  a  charm- 
ing hamlet.  All  the  little  cottages  were  built  of  alabaster. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  pleasant  place  were  subjects  of 
the  Fairy,  and  tended  her  flocks ;  their  garments  were  of 
silver  gauze ;  they  were  crowned  with  ebaplets  of  flowers  ;  and 
their  crooks  were  brilliantly  studded  with  precious  stones. 
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All  the  sheep  were  of  surprising  whiteness;  all  the  sliep* 

hcrdesses  were  young  and  handsome ;  and  Lumineuse  loved 
tlie  colour  of  white  too  well  to  have  forgotten  to  bestow  on 
them  a  complexion  so  beautiful  that  even  the  sun  itself 
seemed  to  have  only  liel{)ed  to  render  it  more  dazzling.  All 
the  shepherd:?  were  amiable,  and  the  sole  fault  that  could  be 
found  witli  this  agreeable  country  was  that  there  was  not  a 
single  brunette  to  be  seen  there.  The  shepherdesses  came  to 
receive  theQueen,  and  presented  her  with  porcelain  vases,  filled 
with  the  most  beautiful  flowers  in  the  world.  The  Queen  and 
all  her  Court  were  charmed  with  their  agreeable  journey,  and 
drew  from  it  a  iiappj  presage  of  obtaining  what  she  desired 
of  the  Fairy. 

As  she  was  about  to  leave  the  hamlet,  a  young  shepherdess 
advanced  towards  the  Queen,  and  presented  her  with  a  little 
white  greyhound  on  a  cushion  of  white  velvet,  embroidered 
with  silver  and  pearls :  it  was  hardly  possible  to  distinguish 
the  dog  from  the  cushion,  the  colour  was  so  exactly  the  same. 
**  The  Fairy  Lumineuse,  Sovereign  of  the  Happy  Empire,"  said 
the  young  shepherdess  to  the  Queen,  "  has  commanded  me  to 
present  you,  in  her  name,  with  'Blanc-blane,'  which  is  the  name 
of  this  little  greyhound  ;  she  has  the  honour  of  being  beloved 
by  Lumineuse,  whose  art  has  made  a  marvel  of  her,  and  who  has 
comnianded  her  to  conduct  you  to  the  tower.  You  will  have 
iiotliin<^^  to  do,  Princess,  but  to  let  her  go,  and  follow." 

The  Queen  reeeived  the  little  dog  witii  much  pleasure,  and 
was  charmed  at  the  attentions  shown  her  by  the  Fair}-.  She 
caressed  Blanc-blanc,  who,  after  having  returned  her  endear- 
ments with  much  intelligence  and  grace,  jumped  lightly  to 
the  ground,  and  began  to  frisk  before  the  Queen,  who  followed 
her  with  all  her  Court.  They  arrived  at  the  hank  of  the 
river,  which  there  made  its  sixth  turn,  and  were  surprised  to 
£nd  no  bridge  by  which  to  cross  it.  The  Faiiy  did  not  wish 
to  be  troubled  by  the  shepherds  in  her  retreat,  so  there  was 
never  a  bridge  at  that  point,  except  when  she  desired  herself 
to  pass  or  to  receive  any  of  her  friends.  The  Queen  was  pon* 
denng  on  this  adventure,  when  she  heard  Blimc^blanc  bark 
three  times ;  immediately  a  light  breeze  agitated  the  trees 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  shook  horn  them  such  a 
great  quantity  of  orange-flowers  into  the  water,  that  they 
formed  a  bridge  of  themselves,  and  the  Queen  crossed  tlie 
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river  by  it.  She  rewarded  Blanc-blanc  by  careflses,  and  fotiDd 

herself  in  an  avenue  of  myrtles  and  orange-trees,  which 
having  traversed  without  any  feeling  of  fatigue,  although  it 
was  an  immense  length,  she  found  licrself  again  on  the  bank 
of  the  rivur,  which  made  its  seventh  turn  at  that  spot. 
She  ?aw  no  bridge,  but  the  adventure  of  the  morning  re- 
assured her.  Bhinc-blanc  struck  the  ground  three  times 
with  her  little  paw,  and  in  a  moment  there  appeared  a  bridge 
of  white  hvacintlis.  The  Queen  crossed  it,  and  entered  a 
meadow  enamelled  with  llowers.  Her  beautii'ul  tents  were 
already  pitched  in  it.  She  rested  a  short  time,  and  then 
resumed  her  journey,  till  she  again  found  herself  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  There  was  again  no  means  of  crossing  it ;  but 
Blanc-blanc  advanced  and  drank  a  little  of  the  beautiful 
stream,  whereupon  a  bridge  of  white  roses  appeared,  and  the 
Queen  was  thereby  enabled  to  enter  the  garden  of  the  Fairy. 
It  w^as  so  filled  with  wonderlul  iiowers,  extraordinary  fountains, 
and  statues  of  superior  beauty,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
an  exact  description  of  it.  If  the  Queen  had  not  felt  the 
utmost  impatience  to  avert  the  evils  with  which  the  cruel 
Formidable  menaced  her,  she  would  have  lingered  some  time 
in  this  charming  place.  All  the  Court  left  it  with  regret; 
but  they  were  obliged  to  follow  Blanc-blanc,  who  conducted 
the  Queen  to  the  spot  wlicre  the  river  made  its  last  circuit 
round  the  dwelling  of  Lumineuse.  The  Queen  then  saw  the 
Palace  of  the  Fairy  quite  near  to  her.  Nothing  but  the  river 
divided  her  from  it.  She  gazed  on  it  with  pleasure  as  the 
goal  of  her  journey,  and  read  this  inscription,  written  on  the  , 
tower  in  letters  of  gold  :— 

Of  perfect  bliM  behold  the  charming  Mai* 
By  Lumineuse  to  pleasure  dedicated. 
Irove  ouly  may  not  enter  this  retreat, 
jUthoqgli  'twould  teem  ftr  Lots  almfl  owsted. 

This  inscription  had  been  composed  in  honour  of  Lumi- 
neuse hj  the  most  oelehrat^  fiuries  of  her  time.  They  had 
wished  to  leave  to  posterity  the  expression  of  their  friendship 
and  esteem  for  her.  Whilst  the  Queen  thus  amused  herself 
OH  the  hanks  of  the  river,  Blanc-blanc  swam  across  the  stream, 
and  diving  brought  up  a  shell  of  mother-of-pearl,  which  she 
again  let  fall  into  the  water.  At  this  signal  six  heautiful 
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nymphs,  in  brilliant  attire,  opened  a  large  crystal  window,  and 
a  staircase  of  pearls  issued  from  it  and  slowly  approached  the 
Queen.  Blanc-blanc  ran  up  it  quickly,  till  the  arrival  at  the 
window  of  the  Fairy,  and  entered  the  tower :  the  Queen  fol- 
lowed, but  as  she  ascended,  the  steps  of  the  pretty  staircase 
which  she  had  mounted  disappeared  behind  her,  and  pre- 
vented any  one  else  from  follow! ni;  her.  She  entered  the 
beautiful  tower  of  Lumineuse,aiid  the  window  was  immediateljr 
closed. 

All  the  suite  of  the  Queen  were  in  despair  when  they  lost 
sight  of  her,  and  found  they  were  unable  to  follow,  for  they 
loved  her  most  sincerely  ;  their  lamentations  were  heard  even 
in  the  place  where  Lumineuse  conversed  with  the  Queen,  and 
in  order  to  re-assure  these  unfortunates,  the  Fairy  sent  one  of 
her  nymphs  to  conduct  them  to  the  hamlet,  where  they  could 
await  the  return  of  the  Queen.  The  staircase  of  jyearls 
re-appeared  and  revived  their  hopes;  the  nymph  descended, 
and  the  Queen  from  the  window  commanded  them  to  follow 
and  obey  the  messenger.  The  Queen  remained  with  the 
Fairy,  who  entertained  her  with  prodigious  magnificence, 
and  with  a  charm  of  manner  which  won  all  hearts.  The 
Queen  stayed  with  her  for  three  days,  which  were  not  suffi- 
cient, however,  for  the  inspection  of  all  the  marvels  of  the 
tower  of  Lumineofle ;  it  would  have  taken  centuries  to  see 
and  admire  everythiiig  which  the  Fairy  had  to  show.  The 
^fourth  daj  Lumineuse,  after  having  laden  the  Queen  witli 
presents  as  elegant  as  they  were  magnificent,  said  to  her, 
*'  Beautiful  Princess,  I  am  sorry  not  to  he  ahle  to  repair  the 
misfortune  with  which  Formidahle  threatens  jou ;  hut  that 
is  the  fault  of  destiny,  which  allows  us  to  bestow  good  gifts 
on  those  whom  we  favour,  hut  forbids  us  to  undo  or  avert 
the  evils  inflicted  hy  other  fairies.  However,  to  console 
you  for  the  misfortune  that  has  heen  predicted  for  you,  I 
promise  that  hefore  a  year  he  over,  you  shall  have  a  daughter 
so  heautiful  that  all  those  who  hehold  her  shall  he  enchanted 
with  her,  and  I  will  take  care,"  added  the  Fairy,  to  cause  a 
Prince  to  he  horn  who  shall  he  worthy  of  her  hand." 

So  favourable  a  prophecy  made  the  Queen  foxget  for  a  time 
the  hatred  of  Formidable,  and  the  misfortune  she  had 
threatened  her  with.  Lumineuse  did  not  tell  the  Queen  the 
reason  of  Formidable  being  her  enemy.   Fairies,  even  when 
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fhej  quaml  amongst  themielTes,  keep  jealously' secret  every- 
thing which  would  render  them  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
mortals,  and  'tis  said  they  are  the  only  women  who  have  the 
generosity  not  to  speak  iU  of  one  another.  After  a  thousand 
thanks  on  the  part  of  the  Queen,  Lumineose  ordered  twelve 
of  her  nymphs  to  take  charge  of  the  presents,  and  to  conduct 
the  Queen  to  the  hamlet,  she  herself  accompanying  her  as  far 
as  the  staircase  of  pearls,  which  appeared  as  soon  as  they 
qpened  the  window.  When  the  Queen  and  nymphs  were  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  they  saw  a  silver  car  drawn  by  rix 
white  hinds :  their  harness  was  covered  with  diamonds ;  a 
young  child,  lovely  as  the  day,  drove  the  car,  and  the  nymphs 
followed  on  white  horses  which  might  have  vied  in  beauty 
with  those  of  the  sun.  In  this  elegant  equipage  the  Queen 
arrived  at  the  hamlet ;  she  there  found  all  lier  Court,  who 
were  rejoiced  to  see  her  again ;  the  nymphs  then  took  leave 
of  the  Queen,  and  presented  her  wiui  the  twelve  beautiful 
animals  enchanted  by  the  Fairy,  so  that  they  were  never 
tired,  informing  her  that  Lumineuse  begged  she  would  oifer 
them  in  her  name  to  the  King.  The  Queen,  overwhelmed 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Fairy,  returned  to  her  kingdom ;  the 
King  met  and  received  her  at  the  frontier ;  he  was  so  charmed 
at  her  return,  and  the  agreeable  news  which  she  announced 
on  the  part  of  Lumineuse,  that  he  ordered  public  rejoicings, 
the  renown  of  which  reached  the  ear  of  Formidable,  and 
thereby  redoubled  her  hate  and  anger  against  the  King. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  Queen  she  found  slie  was  about 
to  become  a  mother,  and  felt  assured  that  the  heautit'ul 
Princess  who  was  to  charm  all  hearts  would  be  ere  \on^  pre- 
sented to  the  King  by  her,  for  Lumineuse  had  promised  her 
birth  should  take  place  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
Formidable  had  not  prescribed  the  time  when  her  vengeance 
should  be  accomplished ;  but  she  had  no  idea  of  postponing 
it  loner.  The  Queen  gave  birth  to  two  princesses,  and  did  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  which  was  the  daughter  promised  to  her 
by  Lumineuse,  from  the  eagerness  she  felt  to  embrace  the  one 
which  first  saw  the  light.  She  found  her  quite  worthy  of 
the  praises  of  the  Fairy ;  nothing  in  the  world  could  be  so 
beautiful  ;  the  King  and  all  who  were  present  hastened  to 
admire  the  lirst-born  little  Princess,  and  they  entirely  forgot 
the  other ;  but  the  Queen^  judging  by  the  general  neglect, 
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that  the  prediction  of  Formidable  was  also  accomplished,  gave 
orders  several  times  that  the  same  care  should  be  taken  of 
her  as  of  the  eldest. 

The  waiting-women  obej-ed  with  a  repugnance  which  they 
could  not  overcome,  and  for  which  the  King  and  Queen  dared 
scarcely  blame  them,  as  they  felt  the  same  themselves.  Lumi- 
neuse  arrived  with  all  speed,  upon  a  cloud,  and  named  the 
beautiful  Princess  Aimce,  signiticant  of  the  destiny  which 
she  had  promised  her.  The  King  paid  Lumineupe  all  the 
respect  she  deserved.  She  promised  the  Queen  always  to 
protect  Aimce,  but  she  bestowed  on  her  no  gift,  for  she  had 
already  given  her  all  in  her  power.  As  for  the  other  Princess, 
it  was  in  vain  that  the  King  gave  her  the  name  of  one  of 
his  provinces ;  insensibly  every  one  accustomed  tliemselves 
to  call  her  Naimee,  in  cruel  contradistinction  to  her  sister 
Aimee.  When  the  two  Princesses  had  attained  tlic  age  of 
twelve  years.  Formidable  desired  tlir-m  to  be  sent  away  Irom 
the  Court,  in  order,  as  she  said,  to  diminish  the  love  and  the 
hate  which  they  inspired.  Lumineuse  let  Formidable  have 
her  way  ;  she  was  sure  that  nothing  would  prevent  the  beau- 
tiful Aimee  from  reigning  in  the  kingdom  of  her  father,  and 
in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  She  had  endowed  her  with 
ftuch  charms  that  no  one  could  see  her  and  have  any  doubt 
about  it.  The  King,  in  the  hope  of  appeasing  the  hatred  of 
Formidable^  which  extended  to  all  ms  &mily,  resolved  to 
obcT  her.  He  therefore  sent  the  two  young  Princesses, 
'  with  a  youthful  and  agreeable  Court,  to  a  marvellous  castle 
which  he  possessed  in  a  remote  part  of  his  empire :  it  was 
called  the  Castle  of  Portraits,  and  was  a  place  worthy  of 
the  learned  fairy  who  had  built  it  four  thousand  years  before. 
The  gardens  and  all  the  promenades  surrounding  it  were 
lovely,  but  the  most  remarkable  thing  was  the  gallery,  of 
immense  length,  which  contained  portraits  of  all  l£e  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  blood  royal  of  that  and  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  As  soon  as  they  attained  their  fifteenth 
year  their  portraits  were  placed  here,  painted  with  an  art 
which  could  be  but  feebly  imitated  by  any  but  a  fairy.  This 
custom  was  to  be  observed  until  the  time  when  the  most 
beautiful  princess  in  all  the  world  should  enter  the  castle. 

This  gallery  was  divided  into  two  vast  and  magnificent 
apartments:  the  two  Princesses  occupied  th^m;  they  had 
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the  same  mastiTs,  tlir  snmc  education;  they  trmq-ht  iiothinof 
to  the  rharmin^  Aimet'  which  was  not  also  taught  to  her 
sister;  but  Formidahle  came  and  instilled  lessons  into  the 
latter  which  spoilt  all  the  rest,  wliile  Luniincu.^c,  on  hor  side, 
rendered  Aimee.  by  her  instructions,  worthy  ol'  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  universe.  Alter  the  Princesses  had  been 
in  this  castle,  excluded  from  the  Court  for  three  years,  they 
heard  one  day  a  strancfc  noise,  which  was  followed  by  the 
sound  of  charming  music ;  they  looked  about  everywhere  to 
find  from  whence  t]ie  noise  and  the  concert  proceeded,  when 
they  perceived  three  portraits  occupyini^  three  places  which 
a  moment  before  had  been  vacant.  The  first  represented  a 
lady  being  crowned  by  two  Cupids  with  ilowers,  one  of  whom 
re<^^arded  the  beautiful  portrait  with  all  the  attention  it 
merited,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  to  let  ily  an  arrow  at 
it  which  was  fixed  in  liis  bent  bow ;  the  other  held  a  little 
streamer,  on  which  were  these  verses : — 

Aimit  veeelved  ftom  Nttar*  at  litr  birth 
Those  beaotles  which  immortal  arc,  alone. 
The  Graces  added  loveliness  to  worth. 
And  VoxuB  yielded  up  to  her  Iter  zone. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  announce  this  as  the  portrait  of  the 
beautiful  Aimee ;  one  saw  in  it  all  her  features  depicted  with 
that  charming  grace  which  attracted  every  heart ;  she  had  an 
exquisitely  fair  complexion,  the  most  beaatifbl  colour  in  the 
world,  a  round  face,  lovely  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  which  shone 
with  so  much  brightness  that  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  thought  it  useless  that  Lumineuse  should  have 
bestowed  on  Aimee  a  gift  which  she  was  sure  of  possessing 
from  her  own  personal  beauty :  her  mouth  was  charming,  her 
teeth  as  white  as  her  skin,  and  Venus  seemed  to  have  given 
her  the  power  of  smiling  like  herself.  It  was  this  mvine 
portrait  which  occupied  the  end  of  the  gallery.  The  second 
was  that  of  Naim^ :  she  was  fair,  and  £d  not  want  beauty ; 
but  notwithstanding,  like  the  original,  the  p<»trait  iailed  to 
please.  These  words  were  inscribed  beneath  it  in  letters  of 
gold 

Naimee,  of  more  than  common  chnrms  poawst, 
Can  in  no  mortal  licart  a  dwelling  lird. 
Learn  that  in  vain  we  are  with  beauty  blest, 
Waiuiinf  tlie  zwer  gnew  of  tlM  mind. 
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These  two  portraits  occupied  all  the  attention  of  the  two 
Princesses  and  of  their  juvenile  Court,  when  Aim^,  who  was 
not  proud  of  her  own  personal  charms,  and  leaving  to  the 
others  the  task  of  adnuring  them,  turned  her  eyes  towards 
the  third  portrait,  which  had  appeared  at  the  same  time 
with  her  own.  She  found  it  well  worth  looking  at.  It 
was  that  of  a  young  Prince,  a  thousand  times  handsomer 
than  Cupid  himself ;  he  had  more  the  air  of  a  god  than  a 
mortal ;  his  black  hair  fell  in  lai^  curls  on  his  shoulders, 
and  his  eyes  bespoke  as  much  mtelligence  as  his  person 
displayed  manly  beauty.  These  words  were  written  imder* 
neath  the  portrait: — ^'^This  is  the  Prince  of  the  Pleasant 
Ishmd."  Its  beauty  surprised  everybody,  but  it  affected  the 
lovely  Aim6e  particularly — ^her  young  heart  experienced  an 
unknown  emotion ;  and  Naim^e  even,  at  the  sight  of  this 
handsome  portrait,  found  she  was  not  exempt  from  a  passion 
which  she  could  not  herself  inspire.  The  adventure  itself  did 
not  so  much  astonish  any  one,  for  they  were  accustomed  to 
see  wonderful  things  in  that  country.  The  King  and  Queen 
came  to  the  Castle  to  visit  the  Princesses,  and  had  a  great 
many  copies  made  of  their  portraits,  which  they  sent  to  all 
the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  But  Aim6e,  as  soon  as  she  was 
alone,  carried  away  by  an  involuntary  impulse,  returned  to 
the  gallery  of  portraits,  where  that  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Pleasant  Island  engrossed  all  her  attention,  and  was  every 
way  worthy  of  it. 

Naimee,  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  her  sister,  save 
an  equal  admiration  of  the  portrait  of  the  Prince,  also  passed 
nearly  all  her  time  in  the  gallery.  This  growing  passion  so 
increased  the  hatred  of  Naimee  for  her  sister,  that  not  being 
al)le  herself  to  injure  her,  she  incessantly  implored  the  fairy 
Formidable  to  punish  her  for  possessin*^  superior  charms.  The 
cruel  Fairy  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  doiiif^  liarm  ;  so, 
following  her  own  inclination,  while  yielding  to  tlie  solicita- 
tions of  Naimee,  she  went  in  search  of  tlie  amiable  Princess, 
who  was  walking  on  the  bank  of  the  river  which  flowed  at 
the  foot  of  the  Castle  of  Portraits  :  "  Go  !"  said  Formidable 
to  her,  touching  her  with  an  ebony  wand  which  she  carried 
in  her  hand, — "  Go !  Follow  continually  the  winding  of  this 
river,  until  the  day  when  thou  shalt  meet  a  person  who  hates 
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thcc  more  ihim  1  do,  and  until  th;it  hour  thou  sliall  not  stop 
to  rest  in  any  phice  in  the  world !"  The  Princess,  at  this 
terrible  order,  began  to  weep.  Such  tears !  In  all  the 
universe  no  heart  but  that  of  Formidable  could  be  found 
incapable  of  being  softened  by  them.  Lumineuse  hastened 
to  the  assistance  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Aim^e.  Be 
comforted,*'  said  she;  ^' the  journey  to  which  Formidable  has 
condemned  thee  shall  terminate  in  a  delightful  adventure, 
and  during  it  thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  pleasure/*  Aim^, 
after  thb  favourable  prediction,  departed  with  one  single 
regret,  which  was  that  she  should  see  no  more  the  beautinil 
portrait  of  the  Prince  of  the  Pleasant  Island ;  but  she  dared 
not  express  her  sorrow  to  the  Faiiy.  She  therefore  set  out  on 
her  journey,  and  everything  appeared  sennble  of  her  charms» 
None  but  the  gentlest  airs  breathed  in  the  places  through 
which  she  passed.  Everywhere  she  found  nymphs  ready  to 
wait  on  her  ?dth  the  utmost  respect ;  the  meadows  were  covered 
with  flowers  at  her  approach ;  and  when  the  sun  became  too 
powerful,  the  trees  increased  their  foliage  to  protect  her  from 
its  beams. 

While  the  beautiful  Princess  made  so  pleasant  a  journey, 
Lumineuse  did  not  merely  limit  her  exertions  to  neutralizing 
the  evil  designs  of  Formidable ;  she  sought  Kaim^,  and  strik- 
ing her  with  an  ivory  wand — **  Begone !"  said  she.  Follow 
in  thy  turn  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  never  shalt  thou  rest 
until  thou  shalt  find  a  person  who  loves  thee  as  much  as 
thou  deservest  to  be  hated  !*'  Naim^  departed,  and  no  one 
regretted  her  absence. 

Even  Formidable,  who  was  ^ways  well  pleased  when  she 
caused  pain,  thought  no  more  of  Nairn ee,  and  did  not  con* 
descend  to  protect  her  any  longer.  The  two  Princesses  thus 
continued  their  journey,  Naim6e  with  all  the  fatigue  possible, 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  changing  into  thorns  in  her  path ; 
and  the  lovely  Princess,  with  all  the  pleasures  which  Lumi- 
neuse had  led  her  to  hope  for, — ^indeed,  she  found  them  still 
greater  than  she  had  expected. 

At  the  close  of  a  beautiful  dav,  at  the  hour  when  the  sun. 
sank  to  rest  in  the  arms  of  Thetis,  Aimee  seated  herself  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Immediately  an  infinite  number  of 
flowerS;  springmg  up  around  her,  formed  a  sort  of  couohy  the 
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charms  of  which  she  would  have  admired  for  a  much  longer 
time  had  she  not  perceived  an  object  on  the  river  wdiich  pre- 
vented her  iVuin  thiiikuig  of  anything  else;  it  was  a  little 
boat  made  of  amethyst,  oniarnCDted  with  a  thousand  streamers 
of  the  same  colour,  inscribed  with  cyphers  and  gallant  devices. 
Twelve  young  men,  clothed  in  light  garments  of*  grey  and 
silver,  crowned  with  garlands  of  amaranths,  rowed  with  so 
much  diUigencc,  that  the  boat  was  very  soon  sufficiently  close 
to  the  shore  to  allow  Aim6e  to  remarK  its  various  beauties. 
It  was  with  a  feeling  of  agreeable  surprise  that  she  perceived 
in  every  part  of  it  ber  name  and  her  initials.  A  moment  after, 
the  Princess  recognised  her  portrait  upon  a  little  altar  of  topaz, 
raised  in  the  centre  of  the  boat ;  and  beneath  the  portrait  she 
read  these  words. 

*•  If  this  be  not  love,  what  is  it  T 

After  the  first  emotion  of  sarpriseand  admirationi  she  feared 
to  see  the  stranger  land  who  appeared  to  be  so  very  gallant. 

"  Everything  informs  me  of  the  love  of  an  unknown  admirer," 
said  Aimce  to  herself ;  "  but  I  feel  that  the  Prince  of  the 
Pleasant  Island  is  alone  worthy  to  inspire  me  with  that  sen- 
timent which  I  too  plainly  perceive  is  entertained  for  me  by 
another.  Fatal  portrait  !**  she  exclaimed  ;  "  why  did  destiny 
present  it  to  niy  view  at  a  time  when,  so  far  from  defending 
myself  from  its  influence,  I  was  even  ignorant  that  it  was 
possible  to  love  anything  more  tcTi  lerly  than  ilowers.'* 

This  reflection  was  followed  by  many  sighs,  and  she  would 
liave  remained  longer  buried  in  her  sweet  reverie,  if  the 
agreeable  sound  of  divers  instruments  had  not  roused  her 
from  it.  She  looked  towards  the  boat  from  whence  these 
pleasing  sounds  proceeded.  A  man,  whose  face  she  could  not 
see,  clothed  in  a  robe  of  that  same  magnilicent  colour  which 
was  displayed  in  his  entire  equipage,  appeared  to  be  entirely 
occupied  in  the  contemplation  of  her  portrait,  whilst  six 
beautiful  nymj)hs  formed  a  charming  concert,  and  accompanied 
these  words,  which  were  sung  by  him  who  did  not  take  his 
eyes  olf  the  picture  of  the  Princess.  The  air  was  Du- 
boulai's : — 


(1)  A  Michel  Duboulay,  or  Duboulai,  was  the  author  of  two  operas,  entitled« 
JlspJ^  el  jP/ors  and  Or^kUi  bnft  the  mniie  of  tlNte  li  aald  to  hEve  been  oonip 
joiod  by  LnlU. 
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Let  all  thinpr!^  witness  to  my  pa£>sion  bear, 
And  vaunt  the  beauties  of  my  matchle^ss  fair ! 
AHn^  nora  ehanns  than  Veniu*  self  displays ! 
Ye  Nymphs  in  turn  your  taMfbl  voices  niae. 
Let  all  things  witness  to  my  passion  bear, 
And  vaunt  the  beautieji  ot  my  matchless  fair  I 

The  Graces  gladly  quit  the  Queen  of  Love 
To  ibUow  one  whose  smile  far  more  they  prize. 
To  Ke  mnd  aerve  ber  Is  %  bUat  above 
All  that  the  gods  can  ofHsr  in  the  iktei. 
▲imfe  mora  ohermft  fte. 

One  glance  from  ber  eweet  cyet  mj  heart  aiAdiMd. 

All  yield  to  her !  all  to  her  empire  bow! 
And  till  the  moment  man  her  beauty  viewed 
None  eonld  have  lored  aa  all  the  woild  must  now ! 
ASmie  mm  ebarms*  fee. 

The  Bweetness  of  the  music  detained  the  beautiful  Aimee 
on  the  hank  of  the  river.  When  it  was  finished,  the  stranger 
turned  his  face  towards  her,  and  enabled  her  to  recognise, 
with  as  much  confusion  as  pleasure,  the  agreeable  features  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Pleasant  Island.  What  a  surprise,  what 
joy  to  see  this  charming  Prince,  and  to  find  he  thought  of 
nothing  ljut  her!  One  must  know  how  to  love  as  they  did 
in  the  days  of  the  Fairies,  to  understand  all  that  the  young 
Princess  felt. 

The  Prince  of  the  Pleasant  Island  was  equally  astonished. 
He  hastened  to  land  on  the  fortunate  shore  which  presented 
to  his  view  the  divine  Aimee.  She  had  not  the  heart  to  fly 
from  so  perfect  a  prince,  though  she  upbraided  &t6  a  thousand 
times  for  her  o^n  weakness.  On  such  occasions  fate  generally 
bears  the  blame. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  what  the  young  loTers  said  to 
each  other.  Often,  indeed,  they  understood  each  other  with* 
out  speaking.  Lumineuse,  who  had  conducted  to  this  place 
both  the  pretty  boat  and  the  steps  of  Aimee,  appeared  all  at 
once  to  re-assure  the  timid  Princess,  who  had' at  length  xnade 
up  her  mind  to  avoid  so  charming  and  dangerous  a  Prince. 
She  told  them  that  they  were  destined  to  love  each  other, 
and  to  be  for  ever  united.  But,*'  added  the  Fairy,  "  before 
this  happy  time  arrives,  you  must  finish  the  journey  com- 
manded by  Formidable." 

It  Is  impossible  to  disobey  the  Fairies ;  so  the  beautiful 
Aim^  and  the  Prince  were  satisfied  witii  the  pleasure  of 
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bdng  together,  and  felt  that  anything  which  did  not  separate 
them  was  only  too  delipjhtful.  They  continued,  therefore, 
their  route,  sometimes  in  the  ])rctty  boat,  sometimes  wander- 
ing on  foot  through  a  vast,  but  beautiful  wilderness;,  wliich 
the  river  fertilized  with  its  waters.  It  was  in  this  tranquil 
seclusion  that  tho  Prince  of  the  Pleasant  Island  completely  lost 
his  peace  of  mind.  He  informed  the  beautiful  Princess  of  all 
he  had  felt  for  hor  since  the  happy  day  when  her  divine 
portrait  had  been  brouglit  to  his  Court,  and  that  one  morning 
as  he  was  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  dreaming  of 
her,  Lumineuse  had  apj)eared,  and,  showing  him  the  amethyst 
boat,  commanded  him  to  embark  in  it,  promising  him  success 
in  his  voyage  and  a  favourable  issue  to  his  love.  Whilst  the 
Prince  and  the  beautiful  Aimee  obeyed  the  orders  of  For- 
midable, their  affection  increased  each  day.  They  became  so 
happy,  that  they  di  caded  arriving  at  the  end  of  their  journey, 
for  fear  of  being  occupied  with  anything  else  but  their  love. 
Naimee,  meanwhile,  also  continued  her  painful  })r ogress. 

The  course  of  the  liver  which  the  two  Princesses  i'ollowcd 
conducted  them  insensibly  to  the  Pleasant  Island,  and  tliey 
arrived  there  exactly  at  the  same  moment.  Lumineuse  did 
not  fail  to  be  present  also.  She  informed  Aim^  that  the 
revenge  of  Formidable  was  accomplished,  because,  in  meeting 
her  sister,  she  had  found  the  only  person  in  the  world  who 
oouM  hate  her.  "  And  the  joumej  of  Naim^  is  also  finished, 
then/'  said  the  beautiful  Princess,  ''for  nothine  has  been 
able  to  diminish  my  regard  for  her."  She  then  begged  the 
Fairy  to  mitigate,  if  possible,  the  sad  fate  of  her  nst^ ;  but 
this  favour  was  useless  to  Naim^.  The  moment  she  saw 
the  Prince  of  the  Pleasant  Island,  whom  she  recognised 
easily  as  the  original  of  the  exquisite  portrait  which  had 
touched  her  heart,  and  heard  him  tell  Lumineuse  that  the 
time  of  his  marriage  with  Aim^  approached,  she  threw 
herself  into  that  river,  the  course  of  which  she  had  followed 
for  twelve  months  with  so  much  pain,  yet  without  having 
resorted  to  self-destruction ;  but  the  woes  of  love  aSBset  us 
more  deeply  than  any  other  misfortunes. 

Lumineuse,  who  saw  the  Princess  plunge  into  the  water, 
changed  her  into  a  little  animal,  which  evinces  still,  by  its 
manner  of  walking,  the  contrariness  of  the  unhappy  Naim^. 
Her  fate  followed  her  even  after  death,  for  she  was  not 
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regretted.  It  cost  Alinci^  liowever,  a  few  tears ;  but  what 
troubles  could  not  be  consoled  by  the  i'rince  ol'  the  Pleasant 
I>Luid  :  She  was  so  engrossed  by  his  all'ectioii,  that  slic 
cared  but  httle  Ibr  the  fetes  which  they  gave  to  celebrate  her 
arrival  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  Prince  himself  tuuk  but  a 
trifling  share  in  them.  When  one  is  really  in  love,  there  is 
110  true  pleasure  but  that  of  being  loved  in  return. 

The  King  and  Queen,  apprised  by  Lumineuse  of  what  had 
occurred,  hastened  to  rejoin  their  amiable  daughter ;  and  in 
their  presence  the  generous  Fairy  dedared  that  the  lovely 
.Aim^e  had  had  the  honour  of  putting  an  end  to  the  adventure 
of  the  Castle  of  Portraits,  because  nothing  had  ever  appeared 
so  beaatilbl  as  herself  in  all  the  world. 

The  love  of  the  Prmce  of  the  Pleasant  Island  was  too 
violent  to  endure  delay,  so  he  begged  the  King  and  Queen  to 
consent  to  the  fulfilment  of  lus  happiness*  Lumineuse  herself 
honoured  with  her  presence  a  day  so  fair  and  so  much 
desired.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  all  the  magnifi- 
cence which  might  be  expected  from  fairies  and  kings ;  but 
happy  as  was  the^day,  I  wiU  not  attempt  a  description  of  it, 
for,  however  agreeable  to  the  lovers  themselves,  a  wedding  is 
alinost  always  a  dull  afiEair  to  the  general  company. 

While  Love  in  turn  upon  the  tender  strings 
Of  hnman  hearts  with  hope  tad  fear  eaa  plAft 

liOTers  and  poets  have  a  thousand  things* 
Uore  or  less  sweet  and  eloquent,  to  say. 
But  soon  as  entered  Hymen's  happy  state 
Apollo  and  the  Moses  all  seem  dmab. 
Of  author  and  of  husband  'tis  the  AlO 
To  fail  in  an  £pithalamium  i 
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Theee  was  once  upon  a  time,  in  Europe,  a  King,  who  having 
already  several  clnldren  by  a  princess  whom  he  had  married, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  travel  from  one  end  oi"  his  kingdom 
to  the  otlier.  He  passed  his  time  in  visiting  one  province 
after  another  very  pleasantly;  but  while  he  was  staying  in  a 
beautii'ul  castle  at  the  extremity  of  his  dominions,  the  Queen, 
his  wife,  was  brought  to  bed  there  of  a  daughter,  who  appeared 
so  exceedingly  lovely  at  the  moment  of  her  birth,  that  the 
courtiers,  either  on  account  of  the  child's  beauty,  or  to  ingra- 
tiate tliemselves  with  the  parents,  named  her  "  Fairer  than  a 
Fairy;"  and  it  will  be  seen  how  well  she  merited  so  illustrious 
a  title.  The  Queen  had  scarcely  recovered,  when  she  was 
obliged  to  follow  the  King,  her  husband,  who  had  departed 
in  haste  to  defend  a  distant  province  which  his  enemies  had 
invaded. 

Little  Fairer  than  a  Fairy  was  left  behind  with  her 
governess  and  the  ladies  who  attended  on  her ;  they  brought 
her  np  with  the  utmost  care^  and  as  her  father  was  involved 
in  a  long  and  crod  war,  she  had  plenty  of  time  during  his 
absence  to  increase  in  statnre  and  beauty.  That  beauty  ren« 
dered  her  famous  in  all  the  surrounding  countries ;  nothing 
else  was  spoken  of,  and  at  twelve  years  old  she  might  more 
easily  be  taken  for  a  divinity  than  for  a  mortal.  One  of  her 
brothers  came  to  see  herd4ii>g  a  truce,  and  canceiTed  the 
most  perfect  affection  for  her. 

Meaowhile,  however,  the  fame  of  her  beauty  and  the  name 
she  bor^  so  irritated  the  fairies  against  her,  that  there  was 
nothing  they  did  not  think  of  to  revenge  themselves  on  her. 
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for  the  presumption  implied  by  such  a  title,  and  to  destroy  a 
beauty  of  which  they  were  so  jealous. 

The  Queen  of  the  Fairies  was  not  one  of  those  good  fiiiries 
who  are  the  protectors  of  virtue,  and  who  have  no  i>leasure 
but  in  doing  good.  Many  centuries  having  elapsed  since  she 
had  attained  royalty  by  her  profound  learning  and  art,  her 
great  age  had  caused  her  to  dwindle  in  stature,  and  she  was 
now  only  called  by  the  nickname  of  Nabote.  Nabote 
accordingly  summoned  a  council,  and  made  known  to  them 
her  resolution  to  avenge,  not  only  the  beauties  of  her  own 
court,  but  those  of  the  entire  world  ;  that  she  had  determined 
to  go  and  see  for  herself,  and  carry  off  this  paragon  whose  repu- 
tation was  so  injurious  to  their  charms.  It  was  no  sooner 
said  than  done.  She  set  out,  and,  clothed  in  a  very  plain  garb, 
transported  herself  to  the  castle  which  contained  this  mar- 
vellous creature.  She  soon  made  herself  at  home  in  it,  and 
induced  by  her  cunning  the  ladies  of  the  Princess  to  reoaye 
her  amongst  them,  fiat  Nabote  was  struck  with  astonish- 
ment  when,  after  havine  carefully  examined  the  castle,  she 
discovered  by  means  of  her  art  that  it  had  been  constructed 
by  a  great  magician,  and  that  he  had  endowed  it  with  a 
vurtue  by  the  power  of  which  no  one  could  leave  its  walls  or 
the  surrounding  pleasure-grounds  but  of  their  own  free  will, 
and  that  it  was  not  possible  to  use  any  sort  of  enchantment 
against  those  peraons  who  inhabited  it.  This  secret  was 
not  unknown  to  the  governess  of  Fairer  than  a  Fairy,  who, 
well  aware  of  the  invaluable  treasure  committed  to  her  charge, 
still  felt  no  alarm  on  her  account,  knowing  that  no  one  in  tiie 
world  could  take  from  her  this  young  princess,  so  long  as  she 
should  not  go  outside  the  castle  or  the  gardens.  She  had 
expressly  forbidden  her  to  do  so,  and  ITairer,  who  had  already 
a  large  share  of  discretion,  had  never  failed  in  taking  this 
precaution.  A  thousand  lovers  had  made  fruitless  efforts  to 
carry  her  off ;  but  knowing  herself  secure  within  those  limits, 
she  did  not  fear  their  violence. 

Nabote  did  not  require  much  time  to  insinuate  herself  into 
her  good  graces ;  she  taught  her  to  do  beautiful  kinds  of  work, 
and  reiul  i(  d  Iier  lessons  agreeable  by  recounting  pleasant 
stories,  bhe  neglected  nothing  which  could  divert  her,  and 
naturally  ])leased  her  so  much,  that  at  length  one  was  never 
seen  without  tlie  other. 
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Amidst  all  her  attentionii,  however,  Nabote  was  not  less 

occupied  with  her  schemes  of  revenge;  she  sought  for  an 
opportunity  of  inducing  Fairer  than  a  Fairy,  by  some  cunning 
pretence,  only  to  put  her  foot  over  the  threshold  of  one  of 
the  castle  gates.  She  was  always  prepared  to  pounce  on  and 
fly  away  with  her.  One  day  that  she  had  led  her  into  the 
giirdon,  and  the  young  maidens  of  her  Court,  having  gathered 
some  llowers,  had  crowned  with  them  the  beautiful  head  of 
Fairer  than  a  Fairy,  X;ibote  opened  a  little  door  which  led 
into  the  fields,  and  passing  out  at  it,  played  an  hundred  antics, 
wdiich  caused  the  Princess  and  the  voune:  folks  who  surrounded 
her  to  laugh  heartily.  All  at  once  the  wicked  Nabott;  pre- 
tended to  be  taken  ill,  and  the  next  minute  she  iell  down,  as 
if  swooning  away.  Some  oi  the  young  maidens  ran  to  assist 
her,  and  Fairer  tlew  also  to  her  side,  l^ut  hardly  had  the 
unliappy  child  passed  the  fatal  gate  than  Nabote  sprang  up, 
seized  her  with  a  powerful  arm,  and  making  a  circle  with  her 
wand,  a  thick  black  fog  arose,  which  dispersing  again  almost 
immediately,  the  ground  was  seen  to  open  and  two  moles 
emerged,  with  wings  formed  of  rose-leaves,  drawing  an  ebony 
car,  and  Nabote  placing  herself  in  it  with  Fairer  than  a  Fairy, 
it  ascended  into  the  air,  and  cleaving  it  with  incredible  velocity, 
disappeared  entirely  from  the  siglit  of  the  young  maidens,  who 
by  their  cries  and  tears  soon  announced  to  ail  the  castle  the 
loss  they  had  sustained. 

Fairer  than  a  Fairy  only  recovered  from  her  first  astonish- 
ment to  fall  into  another  still  more  fearful;  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  car  passed  through  the  air  had  so  bewildered  her 
that  she  almost  lost  consciousness ;  at  length,  reviving  a  little, 
she  cast  down  her  eyes.  What  was  her  alarm  to  find  nothing 
beneath  her  hut  the  vast  extent  of  the  sborekas  ocean.  She 
uttered  a  piercing  cry,  turned  round,  and  seeinff  near  Her  her 
dear  Nabote,  she  embraced  her  tend^ly  and  head  her  dose  in 
her  arms  as  one  naturally  would  to  re-assure  oneself.  But  the 
Fairy  repulsed  her  rudely: — OIF!  auda<nous  child/'  said  she. 
"  Behold  in  me  your  morfcal  foe.  I  am  the  Queen  of  the 
Faixies,  and  you  are  about  to  pay  to  me  the  penalty  of  your 
insolence  in  assuming  the  proud  name  which  you  bear.*' 

Fairer,  trembling  at  these  words  more  than  if  a  thunder- 
bolt had  fiiUen  at  her  feet,  felt  greater  alarm  at  them  than  at 
the  dreadiul  road  she  was  trav^ing.  At  length,  however,  the 
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car  alifrhtcd  in  the  midst  of  tlie  ma<2:niricent  court-yard  of 
the  most  superb  palace  that  ever  was  seen.  The  sight  of  so 
beautiful  a  palace  somewhat  re-assured  the  timid  Princess, 
especially  when  she  descended  from  the  car,  and  she  saw  an 
hundred  young  beauties,  who  came  with  much  deference  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  Fairy.  So  charming  a  residence  did 
Dot  appear  to  announce  misfortune  to  her.  She  had  also  one 
consolation  which  does  not  fail  to  flatter  one  in  similar  situa- 
tions :  she  remarked  that  all  those  beautiful  persons  were 
struck  with  admiration  on  beholding  her,  and  she  heard  a 
confused  murmur  of  praise  and  envy  which  gratified  lier  mar- 
vellously. 

But  how  speedily  was  this  little  feeling  of  yanity  eztin- 
gtualied!  Nabote  imperiously  commanded  them  to  strip 
l*airer  of  her  beautiful  ebthea^  thinklDg  thereby  to  take  from 
her  a  portion  of  her  charms.  They  pulled  them  off,  acoord- 
ingly,  bat  only  to  increase  the  roiy  of  Nabote,  for  what 
branties  were  then  disclosed  to  view,  and  to  what  shame  did 
th^  pat  all  the  fiuries  in  the  world !  They  xe-dothed  her  in 
old  shabby  garments.  Bat  in  this  state^  one  woiAd  have 
said  her  natural  and  simple  loTeltness  was  determined  to 
show  how  independent  it  was  of  the  assistance  of  the  most 
costly  ornaments;  never  did  she  appear  more  charming! 
INabote  then  ordered  them  to  conduct  her  to  the  place  which 
she  had  prepared  for  her,  and  to  set  her  her  task.  Two  fairies 
took  her  and  made  her  pass  through  the  most  beantiful  and 
samptooas  apartments  that  could  possibly  be  seen.  Fairer 
noticed  them,  in  spite  of  her  misery,  and  said  to  herself,  "What- 
ever torments  thej  may  prepare  for  me,  my  heart  tells  me  I 
shall  not  always  be  miserable  in  this  beautiful  palace." 

They  made  her  descend  a  large  staircase  of  black  marble, 
which  had  more  than  a  thousand  steps  :  she  thought  she  was 
going  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  rather,  that  they  were 
conducting  her  into  the  infernal  regions.  At  length  they 
entered  a  small  cabinet,  wainscoted  with  ebony,  where  they 
told  her  she  would  have  to  sleep  on  a  httle  straw,  and  that 
there  was  an  ounce  of  bread  with  a  cup  of  water  for  her  supper. 
From  thence  they  made  her  pass  into  a  great  gallery,  the 
walls  of  which  were  entirely  composed  of  black  marble,  and 
which  had  no  light  but  that  atiorded  by  five  lamps  of  jet, 
which  threw  a  sombre  glare  over  the  place,  more  alarming 
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than  cheering.  These  gloomj  walls  were  htm^  with  cobwehe 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  rach  was  their  pecoharity,  that  the 
more  they  were  swept  away  the  more  they  multiplied.  The 
two  fairies  told  the  Princess  that  this  gallery  must  be  swept 
clean  by  break  of  day,  or  that  she  would  be  made  to  suffer 
the  most  frightful  torments,  and  after  placing  a  ladder,  and 
g^iving  her  a  broom  <^  rushes,  they  bade  her  set  to  work,  and 
left  her. 

Fairer  than  a  Fairy  sighed,  and  not  knowing  tlie  pecu- 
liarity of  those  cobwebs,  courageously  resolved,  notwith- 
standing the  great  length  of  the  gallery,  to  execute  the  task 
imposed  on  her.  She  took  her  broom,  and  mounted  the 
ladder  nimbly,  but,  O  Heavens !  what  was  her  surprise  when, 
as  she  endeavoured  to  sweep  the  marble  and  clear  off  the 
cobwebs,  she  found  they  increased  in  proportion  to  her  exer- 
tions! She  fatigued  herself  by  persevering  for  some  time, 
but  perceiving  sorrowfully,  at  length,  that  it  was  all  in  vain, 
she  threw  down  her  broom,  descended  the  ladder,  and  seating 
herself  on  the  last  step  of  it,  began  to  weep  bitterly,  and  to 
foresee  the  extent  of  her  misfortune.  Her  sobs  came  at 
length  so  fast  that  she  could  no  longer  support  herself,  when, 
raising  her  head  a  little,  her  eyes  were  dazzled  by  a  brilliant 
light.  The  gallery  was  in  an  instant  illuminated  from  end 
to  end,  and  she  saw  kneeling  before  her  a  youth  so  beautiful 
and  charming,  that  at  Hut  lirst  glance  she  took  him  for  Cupid, 
but  she  remembered  that  Love  is  always  painted  naked,  and 
this  handsome  youth  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  clothes  covered 
with  jewels.  She  was  not  sure,  also,  that  all  the  light  she 
perceived  did  not  proceed  from  his  eyes,  so  beautuul  and 
brilliant  did  they  appear  to  her.  This  young  man  continued 
to  gaze  upon  her,  still  kneehng.  She  felt  inclined  to  kneel 
too.  Who  art  thou  P"  she  exclaimed,  in  amazement.  ^  Art 
thouaCbd?  Art  thou  LoveP'  am  not  a  God,'*  he 
replied,  but  I  have  more  love  in  me  than  is  to  he  found  in 
heaven  or  earth  beside.  I  am  Fhratis,  son  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Fairies,  who  loves  yon  and  will  aid  you."  Then,  taking 
up  the  broom  which  she  had  thrown  down,  he  touched  aU 
the  cobwebs,  which  immediately  turned  to  doth-of-sold  of 
marvellous  workmanship,  the  lamps  beoommg  bright  and 
shining ;  Phratis  then,  giving  a  golden  key  to  the  Princess, 
laid,  "Li  the  prinoipal  panel  of  your  cell  you  will  findalock; 
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open  it  gently.  Adieu,  I  mn?t  retire  for  fear  of  being  siif?- 
pected :  go  to  rest ;  you  will  tind  all  that  is  necessary  for  your 
repose."  Then  placing  one  knee  on  the  ground,  he  respect- 
fully kissed  her  hand  and  disapjyeared. 

Fairer,  more  surprised  at  tliis  adventure  than  at  any- 
thing else  which  had  happened  to  her  during  the  day,  re- 
entered her  little  apartment,  and  looked  about  tor  the  lock  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  when,  on  approaching  the  wainscot, 
she  heard  the  most  gentle  voice  in  the  world  apparently  de- 
ploring some  misfortune,  and  she  imagined  it  must  })roceed 
from  some  wretched  being  persecuted  as  she  was.  She  lis- 
tened attentively.  "Alas !  what  shall  I  do  ?"  said  the  voice. 
"  Thev  bid  nie  chancre  this  bushel  of  acorns  into  oriental 
pearls!"  Fairer  than  a  Fairy,  less  astonished  than  she  would 
have  been  two  hours  before,  struck  two  or  three  times  on  the 
panel,  and  aud  pretty  loudly,  "  If  they  impose  hard  taaka  in 
^toB  plaoe^  miTadea  are  at  the  same  time  performed  here — 
therefore,  hope!  But  tell  me,  I  pray,  who  you  are,  and  I 
will  tell  yon  who  I  am  P**  It  is  more  agreeable  to  me  to 
aatisfy  jour  cnrioaitj  than  to  continue  my  employment," 
replied  the  other  person.  ^'I  am  the  daughter  of  a  King ; 
they  say  I  was  bom  charming,  but  thc^  fairies  did  not  assist 
at  my  birth,  and  you  know  they*  are  cruel  to  those  whom 
they  hare  not  taken  under  their  protection  directly  they 
come  into  the  world."  *^  Ah  1  I  Imow  it  too  well,"  replied 
Fairer ;  I  am  handsome,  like  yourself,  the  daughter  of  a 
King,  and  unfortunate,  because  I  am  agreeable  without  the 
assistance  of  their  gifts."  "  We  are,  then,  companions  in  mis- 
fortune," returned  the  other.  "  But  are  you  in  love  ?"  "  Not 
fiir  fipom  it,"  said  Fairer,  in  a  low  voice ;  "but  continue  your 
story,"  said  she  aloud,  "  and  do  not  question  me  more"  "  I 
was  considered,"  continued  the  other,  "  the  most  charming 
creature  that  had  ever  existed,  and  everybody  loved  me  and 
wished  to  possess  me:  they  called  me  D6sirs;  my  will  was 
law,  and  i  was  treasured  in  all  hearts.  A  young  prince,  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  my  adorers,  abandoned  everything  lor 
me.  My  encouragement  of  his  hopes  transported  him  with 
delight.  We  were  about  to  be  united  for  ever,  when  the 
fairies,  jealous  at  beholding  me  the  object  of  universal  admi- 
ration, and  detesting  the  sight  of  attractions  which  they  had 
not  bestowed,  carried  me  otf  one  day  in  the  midst  of  my 
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trimnplui,  and  consigned  me  to  thit  honid  place.  They  have 
threatened  that  they  will  etrangle  me  to-morrow  morning  if 
I  have  not  performed  a  preposterous  task  which  they  have 
imposed  upon  me.  Now,  tell  me  quickly,  who  are  yon  ?** 
"I  have  told  you  all/'  replied  Fairer,  "but  my  name.  They 
eaU  me  Fairer  than  a  l?^airy.**  "  You  must,  then,  be  yery 
beantifuV  replied  the  Princess  DCsiis;  should  like  ex- 
oessively  to  see  you."  "  I  am  quite  as  anxious  to  see  you," 
replied  Fairer.  Is  there  a  door  hereabouts,  for  I  have  a 
little  key  which  perhaps  may  be  of  use  to  you."  Looking 
narrowly  roniul,  slie  discovered  one  which  she  was  able  to 

ft/  ^ 

open,  and  pushing  it,  the  two  Princesses  met  face  to  lace,  and 
were  equally  surprised  at  the  marvellous  beauty  of  each  other. 

After  embracing  affectionately,  and  saying  many  civil 
things  to  one  another.  Fairer  bee^an  to  lani^h  at  seeing  the 
Princess  Desirs  continually  rulibinc^  lier  acorns  with  a  little 
white  stone,  as  she  had  ]>een  ordered  to  do.  She  told  her  of 
the  task  which  they  had  imposed  upon  her,  and  how  mira- 
culously she  had  been  assisted  by  a  charming  unknown  being! 
"  But  who  can  it  be  ?"  said  the  Princess  Desirs.  "  I  think  it 
is  a  man,"  replied  Fairer.  "A  man!"  cried  Desirs.  "You 
blush — YOU  love  him!"  "No,  not  yet,"  replied  Fairer;  "but 
he  has  told  me  he  loves  me  ;  and  it'  he  love  me  as  he  says,  he 
shall  assist  you."  Hardly  had  she  uttered  these  words,  when 
the  bushel  measure  began  to  shake,  and  agitating  the  acorns, 
as  the  oak  on  which  they  had  grown  might  have  done,  they 
were  instantly  ehanged  into  the  most  heautiiul  pear-shaped 
pearls  of  the  first  water.  It  was  one  of  these  which  Cleopatra 
dissolved  in  wine  at  the  costly  hanquet  she  made  for  Mark 
Antony. 

The  two  Princesses  were  delighted  at  the  exchange, 
and  Fairer  than  a  Fairy,  who  hegan  to  he  accustomed  to 
wonders,  leading  D^irs  by  the  hand,  returned  into  her  own 
ehamher,  and  finding  the  panel  containmg  the  lock  of  which 
the  stranger  had  spoken,  she  opened  it  with  her  golden  key, 
and  entered  an  apartment,  the  magnificence  of  which  both 
surprised  and  affected  her,  as  she  saw  in  everything  it  con- 
tained the  attention  of  her  lover.  It  was  strewn  with  the 
most  beautiful  flowers,  and  exhaled  a  divine  perfume.  At  one 
end  of  this  charming  room  there  was  a  table  covered  with  all 
that  could  gratify  the  most  refined  tastcy  and  two  fountains 
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of  liqueurs  which  flowed  into  basins  of  porphyry.  The  younnr 
Princesses  seated  themselves  in  two  ivory  chairs,  enriched 
with  emeralds ;  they  eat  with  a  good  appetite,  and  when  thej 
had  supped,  the  table  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  arose  a 
delicious  bath,  into  which  they  stepped  together.  At  a  few 
paces  from  them  they  observed  a  superb  toilL't-table,  and  large 
baskets  of  i;ohl  wire  lull  of  linen  of  such  exquisite  purity  that 
it  made  them  long  to  make  use  of  it.  A  bed  of  singular 
form  and  extraordinary  richness,  occupied  the  further  end  of 
this  marvellous  chamber,  which  was  lined  with  orange-trees 
in  golden  boxes  studded  with  rolneB,  while  lows  of  oomelian 
columns  sustained  the  sumptuous  roof,  divided  only  by  immense 
crystal  mirrors  which  reached  from  the  ground  to  the  ceiling. 
Several  consoles,  of  rare  materials,  supported  vases  of  precious 
stones,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  flowers. 

The  Princess  D^sirs  admired  the  good  fortune  of  her  oom> 
panion,  and,  turning  to  her,  observe^  "  Tour  lover  is  indeed 
gallant ;  he  can  do  much,  and  he  will  do  everything  for  you ; 
your  happiness  is  extraordinary."  A  clock  striking  midnight 
repeated  at  each  stroke  the  name  of  Phratis.  Fairer  than  a 
Fairy  coloured,  and  threw  herself  on  the  couch.  She  trusted 
to  repose,  but  her  sleep  was  troubled  by  the  image  of  Phratis. 

The  next  morning  there  was  great  astonishment  in  the 
Court  of  the  Fairies  at  seeing  the  gallery  so  richly  decorated, 
and  the  bushel-measure  full  of  beautiful  pearls.  They  had 
hoped  to  punish  the  young  Princesses  :  their  cruelty  was  dis- 
appointed. They  found  each  alone  in  her  little  chamber. 
After  consulting  togetlier  again,  in  order  to  devise  some  tasks 
which  could  not  possibly  be  accomplished,  they  told  Desirs  to 
go  to  the  sea-shore  and  write  on  the  sand,  with  express  orders 
to  take  care  that  what  she  wrote  there  could  never  be  effaced. 
And  they  commanded  Fairer  to  go  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Adventurous,  to  fly  to  the  top,  and  bring  them  a  vase  full  of 
the  water  of  immortality.  For  this  purpose  they  gave  her  a 
quantity  of  feathers  and  wax,  in  hopes  that,  by  making  wings 
for  herself,  she  might  perish  like  another  Icarus.  Desirs  and 
Fairer  looked  at  each  other  on  hearing  these  dreadful  com- 
mands, and,  embracing  tenderly,  they  separated,  as  if  taking  an 
eternal  farewell.  The  fairies  conducted  one  to  the  sea-shore 
and  the  other  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Adventurous. 

When  Fairer  was  left  by  herself  she  took  the  feathers  and 
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-wax,  and  made  some  vain  attempts  to  form  wings  with  them. 
After  having  worked  for  Fome  time  most  ineffectually,  her 
thoughts  reverted  to  Phratis.  "  If  you  loved  me,"  said  she, 
you  would  come  to  my  assistance."  Hardly  had  she  finished 
the  last  word  when  she  saw  him  stand  before  her,  looking  a 
thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  on  the  precedincf  night. 
The  full  lijjht  of  day  was  an  advantapfc  to  liim.  "  Do  you 
doubt  ray  atiection  r"  said  he.  "  Is  anything  difficult  to  him 
who  loves  you?"  He  then  requested  her  to  take  oW  some 
portion  of  her  dre?s,  and  having  kissed  her  hand  as  a  recom- 
pence,  he  transformed  himself  suddenly  to  an  eagle.  She  was 
rather  sorry  to  see  so  charming  a  person  thus  metamorphosed, 
but,  placing  himself  at  her  feet,  he  extended  his  wings,  and 
made  her  easily  comprehend  his  design.  Reclining  upon  him, 
she  encircled  his  proud  neck  with  her  beautiful  arms,  and  he 
rose  with  her  gently  into  the  air.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  was  the  most  gratified — she,  at  escaping  death  in  the 
execution  of  the  order  given  her,  or  he,  at  being  permitted  to 
bear  such  a  precious  burden. 

He  carried  her  gently  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
where  she  heard  an  harmonious  concert  warbled  by  a  thousand 
birds  that  came  to  render  homage  to  the  divine  bird  which 
bore  lier.  The  top  of  this  mountain  was  a  dowery  plain, 
surrounded  by  fine  cedars,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  little 
stream,  whose  silvery  waves  rolled  over  golden  sands  strewa 
with  brilliant  diamonds.  Fairer  than  a  Fairy  knelt  down, 
and  first  of  all  took  some  of  this  precious  water  in  her  hand, 
and  drank  it.  After  this  she  filled  her  vase,  and,  turning 
towards  her  eagle,  said,  Ah,  how  I  wish  that  D^eirs  had 
some  of  this  water  1"  Scarcelv  had  she  spoken  these  words 
than  the  Eagle  flew  down,  took  one  of  the  slippers  of  Eairery 
and  returning  with  it,  filled  it  with  water,  and  carried  it  to 
the  sea-shore,  where  the  Princess  D^sirs  was  oocupied  in  fruits 
less  attempts  to  write  indelihh'  on  the  sand. 

The  Eagle  retamed  to  Fairer,  and  xesamed  his  heau- 
tiful  horden.  ''Alas!**  said  she^  ^'what  is  D^sars  doing? 
Take  me  to  her.*'  He  ohejed.  Thej  found  her  still  writmg, 
and  as  fast  as  she  wrote,  a  wave  came  and  effisu»d  what  s£» 
had  written.  "  What  crudtj,"  said  the  Princess  to  Fairer, 
''to  command  what  it  is  impossihle  to  accomplish !  I  imasine^ 
fiom  the  strange  mode  of  your  conveyance,  that  you  nave 
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succeeded.*'  Fairer  alighted,  and,  moved  by  the  misfortiine 
of  her  companion,  she  turned  towards  her  lover,  and  thus 
addressed  him,  "  Give  me  proof  of  your  omnipotenoe."  Or 
rather  of  my  love,'*  interrupted  the  Prince,  resuming  his 
proper  form.  D^irs,  obsming  the  beauty  and  grace  of  his 
person,  cast  on  him  a  look  of  surprise  and  delight.  Eairer 
coloured,  and  by  a  movement  over  which  she  had  no  control, 
placed  h^w)lf  before  him  so  as  to  hide  him  from  her  com* 
panion.  Do  as  ^ou  are  told,"  continued  she,  with  a  charm- 
ing air  of  uneasiness.  Phnitis  knew  his  happiness,  and 
wishing  to  terminate  as  speedily  as  possible  her  trouble, 
''Head,"  said  he,  and  disappeared  swifter  than  a  flash  of 
lightning. 

At  the  same  instant  a  wave  broke  at  the  feet  of  Fairer, 
and  in  retiring  left  Ixhind  a  brazen  tablet,  as  firmly  fixed  in 
the  sand  as  if  it  had  been  there  from  all  eternity,  and  would 
remain  immovable  to  the  end  of  the  world.  As  she  looked 
at  it,  she  ]ureeived  letters  forming  on  it,  deeply  engraved, 
which  composed  these  lines : — 

The  TOWS  of  oommon  love  in  sand  are  traced. 
And,  even  'gravtcl  in  lira.^s,  may  be  effaced; 
Bat  those  which  are  inspired  by  your  bright  ^*€tt 
Jn  starry  words  are  written  in  the  skies. 
Koiight  can  destroy  those  dianeters  divine. 
Eternal  as  the  beavens  in  which  they  sUne. 

**  I  understand,"  cried  Desirs :  "  he  who  loves  you,  must 
always  love !  How  well  your  charminj^  swain  expresses  his 
feelings."  She  then  embraced  Fairer  than  a  i'airy,  who  soon, 
in  her  arms,  recovered  from  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
little  feelinc:  of  jealousy  she  had  experienced,  and  confessed  it 
to  her  friend,  who  accused  her  ot"  it ;  and  both,  confirmed  in 
tlieir  friendship,  abandoned  themselves  to  the  pleasure  of  aa 
agreeable  and  affectionate  conversation. 

Queen  Nabote  sent  messengers  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
to  find  what  was  become  of  Fairer  than  a  Fairy.  They  found 
the  scattered  feathers,  and  a  part  of  her  clothes,  and  conse- 
quently believed  she  had  been  dashed  to  pieces,  as  tbey 
desired. 

Pull  of  this  idea,  the  fairies  ran  to  the  sea-shore ;  th^  ex- 
claimed at  the  sight  of  the  brazen  tablet,  and  were  over* 
whelmed  at  perceiving  the  two  Princesses  cahnlj  seated  io 
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conversation  on  a  juttinc:  piece  of  rock.  They  called  to  tliera. 
Fairer  ])resented  her  vajie  full  of  the  water  of  immortality, 
and  laui^hed  in  secret  with  Desirs  at  the  fury  of  the  fairies. 

The  Queen  was  not  to  be  jested  with.  She  knew  that  a 
power  as  great  as  her  own  must  have  assisted  them,  and  lier 
rage  increased  to  such  a  pitch,  that  without  hesitating  an 
instant,  she  determined  on  efiecling  their  ruin  by  a  iinai  and 
most  cruel  trial. 

Desirs  was  condemned  to  go  on  the  morrow  to  the  Fair  of 
Time,  to  fetch  the  Eouge  of  Youth,  and  Fairer  than  a  Fairy 
to  proceed  to  tlie  Wood  of  Wonders,  and  capture  the  Hind 
with  Silver  Feet. 

The  Princess  Desirs  was  conducted  to  a  vast  plain,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  an  immense  building,  divided  into  galleries 
full  of  shops  BO  superb  that  no  compai-ison  could  be  found  for 
them  but  in  the  lecoUectious  of  the  magnificent  entertainments 
st  Marly.*  These  shops  were  kept  by  young  and  agreeable 
fairies,  assisted  by  their  finroured  lovers. 

As  soon  as  Desirs  appeared,  her  oharms  faecinated  eray* 
body.  She  took  possession  of  aU  hearts.  In  the  first  shops 
she  entered  she  ezdted  mnch  commiseration  by  askmg  u>r 
the  Rouge  Tenth.  None  would  tell  her  where  to  find  it, 
because,  when  it  was  not  a  fairy  who  came  in  search  of  it,  it 
was  II  sure  sign  of  torment  to  the  person  who  was  charged 
with  this  dangeroua  commission.  The  good  fidries  told 
Desirs  to  return,  and  to  inquire  no  fbrther  for  what  she 
sought.  She  was  so  beautiful  that  they  ran  before  her 
wherever  she  went,  in  order  to  gaze  at  her.  Her  ill-luck, 
however,  led  her  to  the  shop  of  a  wicked  fairy.  Hardly  had 
she  asked  for  the  Bouge  of  Youth,  on  the  psurt  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Fairies,  than,  durting  a  terrible  glance  at  her,  she  told 
her  that  she  had  it,  and  that  she  would  give  it  her  the 
next  morning,  and  ordered  her  to  enter  a  room  and  wait 
till  it  was  prepared  for  her.  They  led  her  into  a  dark  and 
pestilential  place,  where  she  could  not  see  her  hand  before 
ner.  She  was  overcome  with  terror.  "  Ah !"  she  ezdaimedi 
charming  lover  of  Fairer  than  a  Fairy,  haste  to  my  rescue, 
or  I  am  lost!" 

(DA  favourite  palace  of  Louis  XIY.,  four  leagues  west  of  Paris,  and  the 
•oeneofmaBjeetelwaiedaiteiUliiiiieiits  It  was  dcattojed  in  the  Beioliitioii 
of  1789. 
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But  be  was  deaf  to  her  appeal,  or  unable  to  act  as  he  had 
done  in  other  places.  Desirs  tormented  herself  half  the 
night  and  s»lept  the  remainder,  when  she  was  awakened  by  a 
good-looking  irirl,  who  brought  lier  a  little  loud,  telling  her 
that  it  was  sent  her  by  the  favourite  of  the  Fairy ,  hermistress, 
who  was  resolved  to  assist  her,  and  that  it  would  be  fortunate 
for  her  if  such  were  the  case,  because  the  Fairy  had  sent  for 
an  evil  spirit,  who,  by  breathing  on  her  face,  would  make  her 
hideous,  and  in  that  frightful  stote  she  would  be  ignominously 
sent  back  to  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  who,  mth  idl  her  Courts 
would  triiunph  in  her  misfortunes. 

The  Princess  D^sirs  felt  frightened  to  death  at  this  threat 
of  k^ng  in  a  moment  all  her  beauty,  and  wished  rather  to  die 
outright.  Her  agony  was  honiUe ;  she  groped  about  her  dark 
prison  in  vain  hope  of  discovering  some  mode  of  escape,  when 
some  one  took  her  by  the  arm,  and  she  felt  in  her  heart  a  sensa- 
tion of  pleasure.  She  was  gently  led  towards  a  spot  where  she 
began  to  perceive  a  little  light,  and  when  her  eyes  became  accus- 
tomed to  it,  she  was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  what  was  to 
her  the  most  charming  object  in  the  world,  for  she  recognised 
that  dear  Prince  who  loved  her  so  truly,  and  from  whom  they 
had  separated  her  on  the  eve  of  her  wedding.  Her  transport, 
her  delight,  was  extreme.  "  Is  it  you  ?"  she  exclaimed  a  hundred 
times.  At  length,  when  fully  persuaded  of  the  fact,  and 
forgetting  all  her  own  troubles — "  But  are  you  the  favourite 
of  this  wretched  Fairy  ?"  she  continued.  Is  it  with  this  fine 
title  that  I  again  behold  you."  "  Undoubtedly,"  rephed  he; 
"  and  we  shall  owe  to  it  the  end  of  our  troubles,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  happiness." 

He  then  recounted  to  her  how,  in  despair  at  her  being 
carried  off,  he  had  gone  to  seek  a  wise  old  man,  who  had 
informed  liim  where  she  was,  and  assured  him  that  he 
would  never  recover  her  but  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Fairies ; 
that  he  had  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  finding  it, 
but  that  he  had  been  arrested  in  his  pursuit  of  her  by  this 
cruel  Fairy,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him;  that,  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  the  sage,  he  had  dissembled,  and  by 
his  docility  had  obtained  such  an  influence  over  her,  that  he 
had  the  care  of  all  her  treasure,  and  was  the  minister  of  all 
her  power;  that  she  had  just  departed  on  a  journey  of  six 
thousand  leagues ;  that  she  would  not  return  for  twelve  days ; 
and  that^  therefore,  they  should  loee  no  time  in  escaping ; 
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ibat  Be  was  going  into  hk  oabbet  to  fetch  a  part  of  the 
gem  of  the  ring  of  O^ges  |*  that  she  should  put  it  on,  and 
thereby  becoming  invisible,  she  could  pass  anywhere :  as  for 

himseify  he  could  show  himself  as  he  pleased.  ^Do  not 
forget/'  said  she,  the  Bouge  of  Youth ;  I  wish  to  put  some 
on,  and  to  give  some  to  one  of  my  companions." 

The  Prince  smiled.  "  Wliither  shall  we  go  P"  continued 
she.  "To  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,"  he  replied.  "  No,  that 
will  never  do,"  she  exclaimed;  "we  shall  perish  there!" 
^  The  sage  who  counselled  me,"  pursued  he,  "  told  me  to  lead 
you  back  to  the  place  from  whence  you  came  last,  if  I  wished 
to  be  assured  of  happiness :  he  has  never  yet  deceived  me  in 
anything  whatever."  "  Well,  then,  so  be  it,"  said  D^sirs; 
**"we  will  1^0  there." 

The  Prinee  brought  her  a  valuable  l>ox,  in  which  was  the 
Rouge  of  Youth ;  and  with  the  hope  of  making  herself  appear 
more  beautiful  still  in  the  eyes  of  her  lover,  she  rubbed  some 
hastily  all  over  her  faee,  forgetting  that  she  was  invisible  by 
means  of  the  gem  which  he  had  given  lier.  She  took  him  by 
the  arm.  They  traversed  in  this  manner  the  whole  of  the 
Fair,  and  were  soon  close  to  the  palace  of  the  Queen.  There 
the  Prince  resumed  the  gem  of  Gryges.  The  beautiful  Desirs 
became  visible,  and  he  became  invisible,  to  the  great  regret 
of  the  Princess,  whom  he  took  by  the  arm  in  his  turn,  and 
presented  her  before  Kabote  and  her  Court.  All  the 
fairies  locjked  at  each  other  in  excessive  astonishment  at 
seemg  Ddsirs  return  with  the  Rouge  of  Youth,  and  the  Queen, 
frowning  awfully,  desired  them  to  guard  her  striellj.  Our 
arts  are  vain,"  said  the,  "  We  must  put  her  to  death,  with* 
oat  trying  any  more  experiments.*' 

The  sentenoe  was  pronounced.  Desirs  trembled  with  fear ; 
her  lover  reassured  her  as  much  as  he  could. 

But  we  must  return  to  Fairer  than  a  Faixj.  They  had 
conducted  her  to  the  Wood  of  Wonders,  and  here  is  the 
reason  why  they  had  condenmed  her  to  chase  the  Silver>iboted 
Hind^- 

Once  npon  a  tame  there  had  been  a  Queen  of  the  Fairies 

(1)  A  shepherd  who,  nrcording  to  the  story  told  by  Plato,  was  possessed  of 
a  ring  which  he  took  otT  the  linger  of  a  dead  man  enclosed  in  the  body  of  a 
Imsen  bone,  and  which  rendered  Om  wearer  invialtiie.  By  meant  lliia 
ilBf  lis  beoame  King  ctf  Ljrdia. 

O  2 
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who  had  succeeded  in  due  course  to  that  grand  title ;  she  was 
beautiful,  good,  and  wise.  She  had  had  several  lovers,  whose 
afi'eetions  and  attentions  had,  however,  been  lost  upon  her. 
Entirely  occupied  in  protecting  virtue,  she  found  no  amuse- 
ment in  liiitening  to  the  sighs  of  her  adorers.  There  was  one 
whom  her  coldness  rendered  the  most  unhappy,  because  he 
loved  her  better  than  any  of  the  others. 

One  day,  seeing  that  he  could  not  move  hev  to  pity  him,  he 
protested,  in  his  despair,  that  he  woald  kill  hmueu.  She  was 
)  not  affected  even  at  this  threat^  oonaideriug  it  merely  as  one 
of  those  extravagances  in  which  lorefs  sometimes  indulge, 
hut  which  never  have  any  serious  result.  However,  some 
time  after,  he  really  did  thirow  himself  into  the  sea. 

A  sage,  who  had  brought  up  this  young  man,  complained 
to  the  supreme  authorilaes,  ana  the  insensible  Fairy  was  con- 
demned to  do  penance  for  her  severity  in  the  form  of  a  hind, 
for  the  term  of  one  hundred  years,  unless  an  accomplished 
beauty  could  be  found,  who,  by  venturing  to  hunt  her  for  ten 
days  in  the  Wood  of  Wonders,  could  take  her  and  restore  her 
to  her  original  shape.  Forty  yean  had  already  elapsed  unce 
she  had  been  first  transformed. 

At  the  commencement  of  her  penance  several  beauties  had 
risked  the  trial  of  this  fine  adventure,  from  which  so  much 
honour  was  to  be  derived.  Each  hoped  to  be  the  fortunate 
huntress ;  but  as  they  lost  themselves  in  the  pursuit,  and  at 
,the  end  of  ten  days  were  no  more  heard  of,  this  ardour  began 
to  cool,  and  for  some  time  past  no  beauty  had  voluntarily 
•offered  herself;  those  who  had  recently  undertaken  the  task 
being  condemned  to  it  by  the  Fairies,  in  order  to  ensure  their 
destruction.  It  was,  thus,  to  get  rid  of  Fairer  that  they  led 
'  her  to  the  Wood  of  Wonders.  They  gave  her  a  small  poition 
of  food,  for  form's  sake,  and  placed  in  her  hand  a  silken  cord, 
with  a  running  noose  to  catch  the  deer.  That  was  all  her 
outfit  for  the  chase.  She  deposited  what  they  gave  her  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  when  she  found  herself  alone  she  cast 
a  look  round  this  vast  forest,  in  the  profound  silence  and 
solitude  of  which  she  saw  nothing  but  despair. 

She  was  anxious  to  remain  at  the  skirt  of  the  forest,  and 
not  to  enter  it  too  far,  so  in  order  to  know  the  spot  again, 
she  placed  a  mark  at  the  point  from  which  she  started.  But, 
alas !  how  did  she  deceive  herself  I  Every  one  lost  themselves 
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in  this  forest,  without  being  able  to  issue  from  it.  In  one  of 
the  paths  slie  cauglit  sight  of  the  Silver-footed  Hind  walking 
slowly.  She  approached  it,  with  her  silken  cord  in  her  hand, 
thinking  to  take  it ;  but  the  deer,  feeling  itself  pursued, 
started  off  at  full  speed,  stopping  from  time  to  time,  and 
turning  its  head  towards  Fainr.  They  were  in  sight  of  each 
other  all  day  without  hdng  any  nearw.  At  last  night  sepa- 
rated them. 

The  poor  hnntreas  was  Tery  tired  and  very  hungry,  but  she 
no  longer  knew  where  to  find  the  Httie  provision  she  had  had 
given  her,  and  there  was  nothing  but  the  hard  ground  for  her 
to  repose  upon.  She  lay  down,  therefore,  very  sadly,  under  a 
tree ;  she  eould  not  sleep  for  a  long  time—she  was  frightened  i 
the  least  thing  alarmed  her:  a  leu  shaken  by  the  wind  made 
her  tremble.  In  this  miserable  state  she  turned  her  thoughts 
on  her  lover,  and  called  him  several  times ;  but  finding  him  fidl 
her  in  her  great  distress,  she  exclaimed,  with  tem  in  her 
eyes,  "Phratis!  Fhratis!  you  have  abandoned  me!'*  She 
was  just  dropinng  asleep,  when  she  felt  a  movement  beneath 
her,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  she  was  in  the  best  bed 
in  the  world.  She  slept  soundly  for  a  considerable  time, 
without  any  intwruption.  She  was  awoke  in  the  morning  by 
the  song  of  a  thousand  nightingales,  and,  turning  her  beautiful 
eyes  around,  she  found  she  was  raised  two  feet  from  the  earth, 
tiiie  turf  having  sprung  up  under  her  lovely  form,  and  thus 
made  a  delicious  couch .  A  large  orange-tree  threw  its  branches 
over  her  like  a  tent,  und  she  was  covered  with  flowers.  By 
her  side  were  two  turtle-doves,  who  announced  to  her,  by  their 
love  for  each  other,  what  she  might  hope  for  with  Phratis. 
The  ground  was  entirely  covered  with  strawberries  and  all 
sorts  of  excellent  fruits  ;  she  eat  of  them,  and  found  liorself  as 
well  satisfied  and  as  much  streni^tliened  liy  tliem  as  though 
they  hud  been  the  richest  and  best  kind  of  meats.  A  stream 
which  llowed  close  by  served  to  allay  her  thirst.  "  Oh,  ye 
tender  cares  of  my  lover,"  cried  she,  when  she  had  refreshed 
herself,  "  how  much  I  needed  you !  I  murmur  no  longer. 
Give  me  less,  dearest,  and  let  me  see  you  !'* 

She  would  have  continued  in  this  strain  had  she  not  per- 
ceived, stretched  close  to  her,  the  Silver- footed  Hind,  quietly 
gazing  at  her.  She  thought  this  time  she  must  catch  it: 
with  one  hand  she  held  out  to  it  a  bunch  of  grass,  and  with 
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the  other  grasped  the  cord;  but  the  deer  bounded  lightly 
away,  and  wbea  it  had  gone  a  short  distance,  it  stopped,  and 
looked  back  at  her.  It  kept  up  this  game  all  day.  Another 
night  came,  and  passed  like  the  one  before  it.  She  awoke 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  four  days  and  nights  elapsed 
in  the  like  manner.  At  length,  on  the  fifbh  morning,  Fairer 
than  a  Fairy,  on  opening  her  eyes,  thought  she  saw  a  light 
more  brilliant  than  that  of  day,  when  she  perceived,  in  those 
of  her  lover,  seated  near  her,  all  the  affection  with  which  she 
had  inspired  him.  He  fervently  kissed  one  of  her  feet;  his 
presence  and  this  respectful  action  gratified  her  greatly. 
**  You  are  there,  then,*'  said  she.  "  If  1  have  not  beheld  you 
all  these  days,  I  have,  at  all  events,  received  the  proofs  of  your 
goodness/'  "  Say  of  my  love.  Fairer  than  a  Faiiy,"  replied 
he.  "  My  mother  suspects  that  it  is  I  who  assist  you :  she 
has  placed  me  in  confinement.  I  have  escaped  a  moment,  by 
means  of  a  fairy  of  my  acquaintance.  Adieu!  I  came  only 
to  encourage  you.  You  shall  see  me  this  evening,  and  if 
fortune  smiles,  to-morrow  we  shall  be  liapity."  He  departed, 
and  she  hunted  again  all  day.  When  night  came,  she  per- 
ceived near  her  a  little  light,  which  sufficed  to  show  her  her 
lover.  "  Here  is  my  illuminated  wand,"  said  he  :  "  place  it 
before  you,  and  go  without  fear  wherever  it  will  lead  you. 
Where  it  stops  you  will  perceive  a  great  heap  of  dry  leaves ; 
set  lire  to  it,  enter  the  place ;  you  will  see  and  you  will  find 
the  skin  of  a  beast ;  burn  it.  The  stars,  our  friends,  will  do 
the  rest.    Adieu !" 

Fairer  than  a  Fairy  would  have  desired  far  more  ample 
instructions ;  but  seeing  there  was  no  remedy,  slie  phiced  tlie 
wand  before  her,  which  showed  her  the  way.  She  followed  it 
nearly  two  hours,  very  much  vexed  at  doing  nothing  else.  It 
stopped  at  last, and  there,  truly  enough,  she  perceived  a  large 
heap  of  dried  leaves,  to  which  she  did  not  fail  to  set  fire. 
The  light  was  soon  so  great  that  ^e  could  see  a  very  high 
mountun,  in  which  she  observed  an  opening  half  hid  by 
brambles.  She  separated  them  with  her  wand,  and  entered  a 
dark  hole ;  but  soon  after  she  found  herself  in  a  vast  saloon, 
of  admirable  architecture,  and  lighted  with  numberless  lamps. 
But  what  struck  her  with  the  greatest  astonishment  was  tb» 
sight  of  the  skins  of  several  wild  and  terrible  beasts,  hung  on 
golden  hooks,  which  at  first  she  mistook  for  the  beaata  them- 
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selves.  She  turned  away  her  eyes  with  horror,  and  they  were 
arrested  in  tlie  centre  of  the  saloon  hy  tlie  sight  of  a  beautiful 
palm-tree,  upon  one  of  the  brancln's  of  wliich  was  suspended 
the  skin  of  the  Hind  with  the  silver  feet.  Fairer  than  a  Fairy 
was  enchanted  at  seeing  it,  and  taking  it  down  with  the  aid 
of  her  wand,  she  carried  it  quickly  to  the  tire  which  she  had 
lighted  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern.  It  was  consumed  in  a 
moment,  and  re-entering  joyfully  the  saloon,  slie  penetrated 
into  several  magnitieent  apartments.  She  stopped  in  one, 
where  she  saw  several  small  couches  placed  upon  Persian 
carpets,  and  one  more  beautiful  than  the  rest  under  a  canopy 
of  doth-of-gold.  But  she  had  not  much  time  ta  contemplate 
arrangements  which  appeared  to  her  singular,  for  she  heard 
hearty  peals  of  laughter  and  several  persons  in  load  conversa* 
tion.  Fairer  than  a  Fairy  turned  her  steps  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  sounds  proceeded,  and  entered  a  wonderful 
plaoe^  where  she  found  fifteen  young  ladies  of  celestial 
beaufy. 

She  did  not  surprise  them  less  than  she  was  surprised  her- 
self :  the  extreme  loTeliness  of  her  appearance  took  away  their 
breath,  and  a  deep  silence  succeeded  to  cries  of  admiration. 
But  one  of  these  beautiful  persons,  more  beautiful  than  all 
the  rest,  advanced,  with  a  smiling  air,  towards  our  charming 
Princess.  "  You  are  my  deliverer,"  said  she,  addressing  her ; 
**  I  cannot  doubt  it ;  no  one  can  enter  here  who  is  not  clothed 
in  the  skin  of  one  of  the  beasts  which  you  saw  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cavern  ;  that  has  been  the  fate  of  all  these  br^utiful  per- 
sons whom  you  see  with  me.  After  ten  days  of  useless  pursuit 
of  me,  they  were  chanL,'ed  into  so  many  animals  during  the  day  ; 
but  at  night  we  resume  our  human  forms  :  and  you,  charming 
Princess,  if  you  had  not  delivered  me,  would  have  been 
changed  into  a  white  rabbit."  "  A  white  rabbit  1"  exclaimed 
Fairer.  "Ah,  Madam,  it  is  indeed  better  that  I  should 
preserve  my  ordinary  form,  and  that  so  wonderful  a  person  as 
you  should  be  no  longer  a  deer."  "  You  have  restored  us  all 
to  liberty,"  replied  the  Fairy ;  "  let  us  now  pass  the  rest  of 
the  night  a>>  joyously  as  may  be,  and  to-morrow  we  wuU  go 
to  the  Palace,  and  till  all  the  Court  with  astonishment.'* 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  joy  which  resounded  in  this 
charming  spot,  and  the  delight  which  all  these  young  persons 
felt  at  the  sweet  sensation  of  finding  themaelveB  once  more  in 
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the  land  of  the  living,  so  to  speak — thej  were  all  still  of  the 
same  age  as  when  they  commenced  their  unfortunate  chase  in 
the  Wood  of  Wonders,  and  the  ekU  st  was  not  yet  twenty. 

The  Fairy  desired  to  take  three  or  four  hours'  repose.  She 
made  Fairer  lie  down  beside  her,  and  relate  her  adventures. 
She  did  so  with  so  touchini:,'  a  voice,  her  discourse  was  so 
unaffected  and  so  full  of  truth,  that  she  engaged  the  Fairy 
without  reserve  to  assist  her  love  and  render  her  happy.  She 
did  not  forget  to  speak  to  her  of  Desirs,  and  the  Fairy  was 
immediately  interested  in  her  favour. 

They  went  to  sleep,  after  a  long  oo&Tensfcicm,  wldeh  tbey 
had  agreeably  intempted,  bom  time  to  time^  by  the  inter* 
ehai^    ftSbetioiiate  earesees. 

The  next  day  they  all  set  oat  for  the  Palace,  wishing 
pleasantly  to  surprise  the  fairies.  They  quitted,  without 
regret,  uie  Wood  of  Wonders,  and  quickly  arrived  at  the 
Palace.  As  they  approached  the  inner  court,  they  heard  a 
thousand  melodious  sounds,  which  composed  an  ezoelleDt 
concert.  ^  Here  is  a  f&te  going  on,**  said  the  Fairy ;  we 
have  arrived  apropos  and  advancing,  they  found  the  court 
fiUed  with  an  incredible  number  of  people.  The  Fairy  caused 
the  gate  to  be  opened,  and  entered  with  her  train.  The  first 
persons  who  recognised  her,  uttered  the  loudest  exclamationa 
of  dehght,  and  the  cause  of  this  great  joy  was  quickly  made 
known  to  the  multitude.  But  on  advancing,  the  Fairy  wae 
struck  by  a  strange  spectacle.  She  saw  a  young  girl  more 
lovely  than  the  Graces,  and  with  the  form  of  Venus,  bound  to  a 
stake  near  a  pile  of  wood,  where  apparently  she  was  about  to 
be  burnt  to  death. 

Fairer  than  a  Fairy  uttered  a  loud  cry,  as  she  recognised 
DIsirs;  but  she  was  much  astonished  when,  at  the  same 
moment,  she  lost  sight  of  her,  and  a  young  man  appeared 
in  her  place,  so  handsome  and  so  well  made  that  one  might 
never  be  tired  of  looking  at  him.  At  this  sight  Fairer  uttered 
a  still  louder  cry,  and  running  towards  him,  without  any  regard 
to  appearances,  she  flimg  herself  on  his  neck,  exclaiming  a 
thousand  times,  "  It  is  my  brother !  it  is  my  brother  "  It  was 
her  brother,  who  was  also  the  fortunate  lover  of  Princess Desirs, 
and  who,  fearing  they  would  put  her  to  death,  had  given  her 
the  Gem  of  Gyges  to  rescue  her  from  the  cruelty  of  Queen 
^abote^  and  by  so  doing,  became  himself  visible. 
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The  brother  and  sister  lavished  a  hundred  caresses  on  eacn 
other ;  the  invisible  Desirs  added  hers,  and  her  voice  was 
heard,  although  she  was  not  to  be  seen,  whilst  the  fairies,  in 
unparalleled  astonisliment,  expressed  in  every  variety  of 
inaiiner  their  rapture  at  again  beholdinj::  their  virtuous  Queen. 
The  good  fairies  came  and  threw  themselves  at  her  feet,  kiss- 
ing her  hand  and  her  garments.  Some  wept,  some  were  unable 
to  speak ;  each  testified  her  joy  according  to  her  peculiar  cha- 
neter.  The  bad  fairies,  the  partisans  of  Nabote,  also  pre* 
tended  to  be  delighted,  and  policy  gare  an  air  sincerity  to 
their  hypocritical  demonstrations.  Nabote  herself,  in  despair 
at  this  return,  controlled  herself  with  an  art  of  which  she 
alone  was  capable.  She  offined  at  once  to  resisn  her  ^wer 
to  the  rightral  sovereign,  who,  with  a  grave  and  majestic  air, 
demanded  of  her  why  the  young  girl  whom  she  had  seen 
bound  to  the  stake  merited  such  a  punishment,  and  since 
when  they  had  been  accustomed  to  celebrate  a  cruel  execution 
by  fetes  and  sports.  Nabote  excused  herself  very  lamely,  and 
the  Queen  listened  impatiently  when  the  lover  of  D^sirB  spoke 
thus:  "  They  punish  this  Princess,'*  said  he,  **  because  she  ia 
too  amiable ;  they  torment  for  the  same  reason  the  Princess 
my  sister.  They  were  both  bom  as  handsome  as  you  now 
behold  them."  He  then  b^ged  his  lady-love  to  oover  uptlie 
Gem  of  Gyges,  and  she  immediately  appeared  again.  Desirs 
charmed  all  who  saw  her.  "They  are  beautiful,"  pursued  he; 
"  they  possess  a  thousand  virtues  which  thev  do  not  derive 
from  the  fairies ;  that  is  wliy  they  are  roused  up  to  persecute 
them.  What  injustice,  to  tyrannize  over  all  those  whose 
charms  do  not  emanate  from  yourselves."  The  Prince  paused ; 
the  Queen  turned  towards  the  assembly  with  an  agreeable 
air.  "  I  demand,"  said  she,  *'  that  these  three  persons  shall 
be  given  up  to  me ;  they  shall  enjoy  the  most  happy  fate  that 
can  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  I  owe  much  to  Fairer  than  a 
Fairy,  and  she  shall  be  rewarded  for  the  service  she  has  done 
me  by  uninterrupted  felicity.  You  shall  continue  to  reign. 
Madam,"  added  she,  turning  to  Nabote  :  "  this  empire  is  suffi- 
ciently large  for  you  and  me.  Go  to  the  Beautiful  Islands, 
which  belong  to  you.  Leave  me  your  son ;  I  will  share  my 
power  with  him,  and  I  will  marry  him  to  Fairer  than  a  Fairy ; 
this  union  wiU  reconcile  us  to  one  another." 

Nabote  was  enraged  at  all  these  deciiuons  of  the  Queen, 
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but  it  was  of  no  use  to  complain,  she  was  not  the  strongest. 
Shrf  had  but  to  obey.  She  was  about  to  do  so  with  a  bad 
grace,  when  the  beautiful  Phratis  arrived,  followed  by  a 
gallant  train  of  youths  who  composed  his  Court ;  he  came  to 
pay  his  homage  to  the  Queen,  and  manifest  liis  joy  at  her 
return.  But  in  passing,  he  cast  a  look  at  Fairer  than  a 
Fairy,  and  made  her  comprehend  by  his  passionate  glances 
that  she  was  the  first  object  of  his  devotion. 

The  Queen  embraced  him,  and  presented  him  to  Fairer, 
begging  him  to  accept  her  at  her  hands.  There  is  no  need  to 
Bay  he  obeyed  joyfully,  exclaiming  with  transport, 

**  Oh  Love  !  for  all  my  tendor  care  and  aid, 
By  this  rich  guerdon  I  am  overpaid  !"* 

The  two  marriages  were  celebrated  on  the  same  day.  Both 
couples  were  so  happy,  that  'tis  said  they  are  the  only  pairs 
who  have  ever  raally  gained  the  golden  Vine/  and  that  those 
who  have  been  since  named  as  having  done  so  are  purely 
fabulous  personages. 

Thus  innocence  triumphs  over  the  misfortunes  with  which 
it  is  assailed.  Envy  and  jealousy  only  serve  to  increase  its 
lustre ;  and  often  the  justice  of  Heaven  renders  its  possessors 
happier  for  the  trials  they  have  undergone.  There  is  a  Pro- 
vidence which  watches  over  the  conduct  of  mortalsy  and 
delights  in  rewarding  the  worthy,  even  in  this  world. 

(1)  La  vigne  d'or,  more  commonljr  la  vigne  de  tevSque.  *•  On  dlt  d'an  mari  et 
d*iiiie  ftrnme  qui  puaent  Ift  pwaAkn  anii^  de  leor  iii«rUifre  •■!»  i'en  reptntfr, 

qu'ilg  auront  la  vigne  de  rcvCquc." — P.  .1.  Le  Roux,  Dictionnaire  Comigue.  In 
the  only  English  version  I  have  seen  of  this  Btory, "  the  golden  vine"  is  of 
course  transformed  into  "  the  flitch  of  bacon." 
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Thxbs  was  once  upon  a  time  a  Good  Woman,  who  was  kind, 
candid,  and  courageous.  She  had  experienced  all  the  vicis- 
Bitudes  which  can  agitate  human  existence. 

She  had  resided  at  Court,  and  had  endured  all  the  storms 
to  which  it  is  so  subject : — ^treasons,  perfidies,  infidelities,  loss 
of  wealth,  loss  of  friends.  So  that,  disgusted  with  dwelling 
in  a  place  in  which  dissimulation  and  hypocrisj  have  esta- 
blished their  empire,  and  weary  of  an  intercourse  wherein 
hearts  never  appear  as  they  reaUy  are,  she  resolTed  to  quit 
her  own  country  and  go  to  a  distance,  where  she  could  forget 
the  world,  and  where  the  world  would  hear  no  more  of  her. 

When  she  believed  herself  far  enough  off,  she  built  a  small 
house  in  an  extremely  agreeable  situation.  All  she  could  then 
do  was  to  buy  a  little  flock  of  sheep,  which  furnished  her  with 
food  and  clothing. 

She  had  hardly  made  trial  of  this  mode  of  life  before  she 
found  herself  perfectly  happy,  *^  There  is,  then,  some  state  of 
existence  in  which  one  may  enjoy  content,"  said  she ;  "  and 
the  choice  I  have  made  leaves  me  nothing  to  desire."  She 
passed  each  day  in  plying  her  distaff  and  tending  her  flock. 
She  would  sometimes  have  liked  a  little  society,  but  she  feared 
the  danger  of  it.  She  was  insensibly  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  life  she  led,  when  one  day,  as  she  was  endeavouring  to 
collect  her  little  flock,  it  began  to  scatter  itself  over  the  country 
and  fly  from  her.  In  fact,  it  fled  so  fast  that  in  a  very  short 
time  she  could  scarcely  see  one  of  her  sheep.  "Am  I  a 
devouring  wolf?"  cried  she:  "what  means  this  wonder?" 
She  called  to  a  favourite  ewe,  but  it  appeared  not  to  know  her 
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voice.  She  ran  after  it,  exclaiming',  "  I  will  not  care  for 
losing  all  the  rest  of  the  flock  if  thou  dost  but  remain  to 
me  !'*  But  the  ungrateful  creature  continued  its  flight,  and 
disappeared  with  the  rest. 

The  Good  Woman  was  deeply  distressed  at  the  loss  she 
had  sustained.  "  I  have  now  nothing  left,*'  cried  she ;  "  maybe 
I  shall  not  find  even  my  garden  ;  or  my  little  cottage  will  be 
no  longer  in  its  place."  She  returned  slowly,  for  she  was  very 
tired  with  the  race  she  had  had.  She  lived  upon  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  some  time  after  exhausting  a  small  stock  of 
cheese. 

She  began  to  see  the  end  of  all  this.  "  Fortune,'*  said  she, 
"  thou  hast  in  vain  sought  to  persecute  me  even  in  this  remote 
spot ;  thou  canst  not  prevent  me  from  being  ready  to  behold 
the  gates  of  death  without  alarm,  and  after  so  much  trouble 
I  shall  descend  with  tranquillity  into  those  peaceful  shades." 

She  had  nothing  more  to  spin,  she  had  nothing  more  to 
eat :  leaning  on  her  distaff,  she  bent  her  steps  towards  a  little 
wood,  and  looking  round  for  a  place  to  rest  in,  she  was  asto- 
nished at  seeing  run  towards  her  three  little  children,  more 
beautiful  than  the  fairest  day.  She  was  delighted  to  see  such 
charming  company.  They  loaded  her  with  a  hundred  caresses, 
and  as  she  seated  herself  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  receive 
them  more  convenientlv,  one  threw  its  little  arms  round  her 
neck,  the  other  encircled  her  waist  from  behind,  and  the  third 
called  her  "  mother."  She  waited  a  long  time,  to  see  if  some 
one  would  not  come  to  fetch  them,  believing  that  those  who 
had  led  them  thither  would  not  fail  to  return  for  them.  All 
the  day  passed  without  her  seeing  any  one. 

She  resolved  to  take  them  to  her  own  home,  and  thought 
Heaven  had  sent  her  this  little  flock  instead  of  the  one  she 
had  lost.  It  was  composed  of  two  girls,  who  w^ere  only  two 
or  three  years  old,  and  a  little  boy  of  five.  Each  had  a  little 
ribbon  round  its  neck,  to  which  was  attached  a  small  jewel. 
One  was  a  golden  cherry  enamelled  with  crimson,  and  en- 
graved with  the  name  of  "Lirette."  She  thought  that  this 
must  be  the  name  of  the  little  girl  who  wore  it,  and  she 
resolved  to  call  her  by  it.  The  other  was  a  medlar,  on  which 
was  written  "  Mirtis ;"  and  the  little  boy  had  an  almond  of 
green  enamel,  around  which  was  written  "  Finfin."  The 
Good  Woman  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  these  were  their  names. 
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The  little  girls  had  some  jewels  in  their  head-dresses,  and 
more  than  enoucjh  to  put  the  (  Jood  Woniau  in  easy  circum- 
stances. She  liad  very  soon  bought  another  tlock,  and  sur- 
rounded herself  with  everything  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  interesting  family.  She  made  their  winter  clothing 
of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  in  the  summier  they  had  white  oottoa 
dreaaes  of  the  finest  bleaching. 

^  Young  as  they  were,  they  tended  their  flock.  And  this 
time  the  flock  was  faithful,  and  was  more  dooUe  and  obedient 
to  them  than  towards  the  large  dogs  which  guarded  them ; 
and  these  dogs  were  also  gentle,  and  attached  to  the  children. 
They  grew  visibly,  and  passed  their  days  most  innocently ; 
they  loved  the  Good  Woman,  and  were  all  three  excessivdy 
fond  of  each  other.  They  occupied  themselves  in  tending 
their  sheep,  fishing  with  a  line,  spreading  nets  to  catch  hirds, 
working  in  a  little  garden  of  their  own,  and  employed  their 
delicate  hands  in  cultivating  flowers. 

There  was  one  rose-tree,  which  the  young  Lirette  was 
especially  fond  of ;  she  watered  it  often,  and  took  the  greatest 
care  of  it ;  she  thought  nothing  so  beautiful  as  a  rose,  and 
loved  it  above  all  other  flowers.  She  had  a  fancy  one  day  to 
open  a  bud,  and  try  to  find  its  heart,  when  in  so  doing  sho 
pricked  her  finc^er  with  a  thorn.  The  p:iin  was  shar}),  and 
she  began  to  cry ;  the  beautiful  Finhn,  who  very  seldom 
left  her,  approached,  and  began  to  cry  too,  at  seeing  her  suffer. 
He  took  her  little  finger,  pressed  it,  and  squeezed  the  blood 
gently  from  it. 

The  Good  Woman,  who  saw  their  alarm  at  this  accident, 
approached,  and  learning  the  cause  of  it,  "  Why  so  inquisi- 
tive ?"  said  she ;  "  why  destroy  the  flower  you  loved  so  much  ?" 
**I  wanted  its  heart,"  repHed  Lirette.  "Such  desires  are 
always  fatal,"  replied  the  Good  Woman.  "  But,  mother," 
pursued  Lirette,  "  why  luis  this  flower,  which  is  so  beautiful, 
and  which  pleases  me  so  much,  thorns  ?**  **  To  show  you,'* 
said  the  Good  Woman,  "  that  w^e  must  distrust  the  greater 
part  of  those  things  which  please  our  eyes,  and  that  the 
most  agreeable  objects  hide  snares  which  may  be  to  us  most 
deadly."  How  ?"  replied  Luette.  Must  one  not  then  love 
everything  which  is  pjeasant?"  ''No,  certainly,"  said  the 
Good  Woman,  and  you  must  take  good  care  not  to  do  so." 
f'  But  I  love  my  brother  with  all  my  heart,"  replied  she ;  he 
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is  so  handsome  and  so  charmiDg."  "  You  may  love  your 
brother,"  repUed  her  mother;  "but  if  he  were  not  .your 
brother  you  ou«^ht  not  to  love  him." 

Lirette  shook  her  head,  and  thought  this  rule  very  hard. 
Finfm  meanwhile  was  still  occupied  with  her  finger;  he 
squeezed  on  the  wound  the  juice  of  the  rose-leaves,  and 
wrapped  it  in  them.  The  Good  Woman  asked  him  why  he 
did  that  ?  "  Because  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that  the  remedy 
may  be  found  in  the  same  thing  which  has  caused  the  evil." 
The  Good  Woman  smiled  at  this  reason.  "  My  dear  child," 
replied  she,  "  not  in  this  case."  "  I  thought  it  was  in  all 
cases,"  said  he;  "for  sometimes,  when  Lirette  looks  at  mo, 
she  troubles  me  greatly  ;  1  feel  quite  a^ritated ;  and  the 
moment  after  those  same  looks  cause  me  a  pleasure  which  I 
cannot  express  to  you.  When  she  scolds  me  sometimes,  I  am 
very  wretched ;  but  let  her  speak  ut  length  one  gentle  word  to 
me,  I  am  all  joy  again." 

The  €k>od  Woman  wondered  what  these  children  would 
think  of  next ;  she  did  not  know  their  relation  to  each  other,  and 
she  dreaded  thdr  loving  each  other  too  much.  She  would  have 
given  anything  to  learn  if  thej  were  brother  and  sister ;  her 
ignorance  on  this  point  caused  her  great  anxiety,  bat  their 
extreme  youth  re-assured  her.  Finfin  was  already  full  of 
attention  to  the  little  Luette :  he  loved  her  much  better  than 
Mirtis.  He  had  at  one  time  gi  ven  her  some  young  partridges, 
the  prettiest  in  the  world,  which  he  had  caught.  She  reu^ 
one,  which  became  a  fine  bird,  with  very  beautiM  plumage ; 
Luette  loved  it  excessively,  and  gave  it  to  Finfin.  It  followed 
him  everywhere,  and  he  taught  it  a  thousand  diverting  tricks. 
He  had  one  day  taken  it  with  him  when  going  to  tend  his 
flock ;  on  returning  home  he  could  not  find  his  partridge ;  he 
sought  for  it  everywhere,  and  distressed  himself  greatly  at 
its  loss.    Mirtis  tried  to  console  him,  but  without  success. 

Sister,"  he  replied,  I  am  in  despaur.  Lirette  will  be  angry; 
all  you  say  to  me  does  not  diminish  my  grief."  ''Well, 
brother,"  said  she,  ''we  will  get  up  very  early  to-morrow  and 
go  in  search  of  another ;  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  so  miserable." 
Lirette  arrived  as  she  said  this,  and  having  learnt  the  cause 
of  Finlin's  sorrow,  she  began  to  smile.  "  My  dear  brother," 
said  she  to  him,  "  we  will  find  another  partridge ;  it  is  nothing 
but  the  state  in  which  I  see  you  that  gives  me.  pain.'*  These 
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words  sufficed  to  restore  sereniiv  and  calm  to  the  heart  and 
countenance  of  Fintin. 

**  Why,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  could  Mirtis  not  restore  my 
spirits,  with  all  her  kindness,  while  Lirette  has  done  it  with 
a  single  little  word  ?  Two  is  one  too  many — Lirette  is  enough 
for  me."  On  the  other  hand,  Mirtis  saw  plainly  that  her 
brotlier  made  a  diti'erence  betwe<m  her  and  Lirette.  "  We 
are  not  enough  liere,  being  three,"  said  she.  "  I  ought  to 
have  another  brother,  who  would  love  me  as  much  as  Finfin 
does  my  sister." 

Lirette  was  now  twelve  years  old,  Mirtis  thirteen,  and 
Pinfin  fifteen,  when  one  evening,  after  sapper,  they  were  all 
seated  in  front  of  tbe  cottage  with  the  Good  Woman,  who 
instructed  them  in  a  hundred  agreeable  things.  The  yonth* 
fnl  Finfin,  seeing  Lirette  playing  with  the  jewel  on  her  ne<^ 
asked  his  dear  mamma  what  it  was  for  ?  She  repUed  that 
she  had  found  one  on  each  of  them  when  they  fell  into  her 
hands,  Lirette  then  said,  **  If  mine  would  but  do  as  I  tell  it, 
I  should  be  glad.*'  ''And  what  would  you  have  it  dof" 
asked  Finfin.  "  You  will  see,"  said  she ;  and  then  taking  the 
end  of  the  ribbon,  "  Little  chernr,'*  she  continued,  "  I  should 
like  to  have  a  beautiful  house  of  roses." 

At  the  same  moment  they  heard  a  slight  noise  behind 
them.  Mirtis  turned  round  first,  and  uttered  a  loud  cry; 
she  had  cause ;  for  instead  of  the  cotta^  of  the  Good  Woman, 
there  appeared  one  of  the  most  charmmg  that  could  possibly 
be  seen.  It  was  not  lofty,  but  the  roof  was  formed  of  roses  that 
would  bloom  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  They  entered 
it,  and  found  the  most  agreeable  apartments,  furnished  mag- 
nificently. In  the  midst  of  each  room  was  a  rose-tree 
in  full  flower,  in  a  precious  vase ;  and  in  the  first  which 
they  entered,  they  found  the  partridge  Finfin  had  lost, 
which  flew  on  to  his  shoulder,  and  gave  him  an  hundred 
caresses. 

"  Is  it  only  to  wish  ?"  said  Mirtis ;  and  taking  the  ribbon 
of  her  jewel  in  her  hand,  "Little  medlai',"  she  continued, 
**  give  us  a  garden  more  beautiful  than  our  own.**  Hardly 
had  she  finished  speaking,  when  a  garden  was  presented  to 
their  view  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  in  which  everything 
that  could  be  imagined  to  delight  the  senses  appeared  in  the 
highest  perfection. 

The  young  folks  began  immediately  to  run  through  the 
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bcautifiil  alleys,  amongst  the  flower-beds  and  round  about  the 
fountains. 

"  Do  you  wish  something,  brother,"  said  Lirette.  "  But 
I  have  nothing  to  wish  for,"  said  he;  "except  to  be  loved 
by  you  as  much  as  you  are  loved  by  me."  "Oh,"  replied 
she,  "  my  heart  can  satisfy  you  on  that  point.  '  That  does 
not  depend  on  your  almond."  "Well,  then,"  said  Einfin, 
almond,  little  almond,  I  wish  that  a  great  foieet  should 
lise  near  here,  in  which  the  Eling's  son  shall  come  to  hunt^ 
and  that  he  shall  fall  in  love  with  Mirtb." 

"What  have  I  done  to  you/'  replied  the  beautiful  gu-l. 
^'I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  innocent  life  which  we  I^mL" 
You  are  right,  my  child,"  said  the  Good  Woman^"  and  I 
admire  the  wisdom  of  your  sentiments ;  besides  which,  they 
say  that  this  King  is  a  cruel  usurper,  who  has  put  to  death 
the  rightful  sovereign  and  all  his  family:  perhaps  the  son 
may  be  no  better  than  his  father." 

The  Good  Woman,  however,  was  quite  astonished  at  the 
strange  wishes  of  these  wonderful  children,  and  knew  not  what 
to  thmk  of  them.  When  night  was  come,  she  retired  into  the 
house  of  roses,  and  in  the  morning  she  found  that  there  was  a 
large  forest  close  to  the  house.  It  formed  a  fine  hunting 
ground  for  our  young  shepherds,  f'infin  often  hunted  down 
in  it  deer,  harts,  and  roebucks. 

He  gave  a  fawn  winter  than  snow  to  the  lovely  Lirette ;  it 
followed  her  as  the  partridge  followed  Fin  fin  ;  and  when  they 
were  separated  for  a  short  period,  they  wrote  to  each  other, 
and  sent  their  notes  by  these  messengers.  It  was  the  prettiest 
thing  in  the  world. 

The  little  family  lived  thus  tranquilly,  occupied  with  dif- 
ferent employments,  accord  in  to  the  seasons.  They  always 
attended  to  their  flocks,  but  ia  the  summer  their  oeeupations 
were  most  pleasant.  They  hunted  much  in  the  winter ;  they 
had  bows  and  arrows,  and  sometimes  went  such  long  dis- 
tances that  they  returned,  with  slow  steps  and  almost  frozen, 
to  the  house  of  roses. 

The  Good  Woman  would  receive  them  by  a  large  fire ;  she  did 
not  know  which  to  begm  to  warm  first.  Lirette,  my  daughter 
Lirette,"  she  would  say,  "  place  your  little  feet  here^"  And 
taking  llirtis  in  her  arms, — ^*Mirtis,  my  child,"  continued 
she, give  me  your  heautiful  hands  to  warm ;  and  you  my 
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son,  Finfin,  come  nearer."  Then,  placing  them  all  three  on  a 
gofa,  she  would  pay  them  every  attentiou  iu  the  most  charm- 
ing and  gentle  manner. 

Thus  they  passed  their  days  in  peace  and  liappiness.  The 
Good  Woman  wondered  at  the  sympathy  between  Fiiifm  and 
Lirctte,  for  Mirtis  was  as  beautiful,  and  had  no  less  amiable 
qualities ;  but  certainly  Finfin  did  not  love  her  as  fervently 
as  the  other.  **If  they  are  brother  and  sister,  as  I  believe," 
said  the  Good  Woman, by  th«r  matchless  beauty,  what 
shall  I  do  ?  They  are  lo  aunilar  in  everything,  that  they  must 
assuredly  he  of  the  same  blood.  If  it  be  so,  tiiis  sffection  is 
Terj  dangerous;  if  not,  I  miffht  render  it  legitimate  by  letting 
them  many;  uid  they  both  love  me  so  much,  that  their  union 
would  ensure  joy  and  peace  to  my  declining  days.** 

In  her  unoertointy,  she  had  forbidden  Lirette,  who  was  fast 
advancing  to  womanhood,  to  he  ever  alone  with  Finfin,  and  for 
better  security  she  had  ordered  Mirtas  to  be  always  with  them. 
Lirette  obeyed  her  with  perfect  submission,  and  Mirtis  did 
also  as  she  had  commanded  her.  The  €k>od  Woman  had  heard 
speak  of  a  clever  fairy,  and  resolved  to  go  in  search  of  her, 
and  endeavour  to  enlighten  herself  respecting  the  fate  of  these 
children. 

One  day,  when  Lirette  was  slightly  indisposed,  and  Mirtis 
and  Finfin  were  out  hunting,  the  Good  Woman  thought  it 
a  convenient  opportunity  to  go  in  search  of  Madam  Tu-tu, 
for  such  was  the  name  of  the  fairy.  She  left  Lirette,  there- 
fore, at  the  House  of  Roses ;  but  she  had  not  got  far  on  her 
way  before  she  met  Lirette's  fawn,  which  was  going  towards 
the  forest,  and  at  the  same  time  she  saw  Finfin's  partridge 
coming  fifom  it.  They  joined  each  other  close  to  her.  It 
.was  not  without  astonishment  that  she  saw  round  the  neck 
of  each  a  little  ribbon,  with  a  paper  attached.  She  called  the 
partridge,  which  flew  to  her,  and  taking  the  paper  from  it^  she 
read  these  lines : — 

To  LIntte,  dear  bird,  repair — 
Absent  from  her  sight  I  lunguiah^ 
All  my  love  to  her  declare — 
Secret  J07  and  silent  angnlili. 
Huch  too  cold  her  heart,  I  fear, 
Sach  a  paasion  e'er  to  know 
Were  I  to  her  but  half  m  dear. 
Ho  greater  Uiae  I'd  erare  Iwlow 
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"  What  words !"  cried  the  Good  Woman, — "  what  phrases ! 
Simple  friendship  docs  not  express  itself  with  so  much  warmth.'* 
Then  stopping  the  fawn,  which  came  to  Uck  her  hand,  she 
unfastened  the  paper  iroxaits  neck,  opened  it^  and  found  in  it 
these  words : — 

The  8UT1  is  setting, — you  nrc  absent  yet, 
Although  you  left  me  by  iU  earliest  light  I 
Beturn,  deir  Flnfln;  surely  you  forget— 
VMKNit  jon*  dij  to  me  is  cndleii  nlgbt  I 

"  Just  as  they  did  when  T  was  in  the  world,"  continued  the 
Good  Woman ;  "  who  could  have  taught  Lirette  so  much  in 
this  desert  ?  Wliat  can  I  do  to  cut  betimes  the  root  of  so 
pernicious  an  evil  "  Eh,  Madam,  what  are  you  so  anxious 
about  ?"  said  the  partridge ;  *'  let  them  alone — those  who 
conduct  them  know  better  than  you." 

The  Good  Woman  remained  speechless :  she  knew  well  that 
the  partridge  spoke  by  means  of  supernatural  art.  The  notes 
fell  from  her  hands  in  her  fright ;  the  fawn  and  the  partridge 
picked  them  up :  the  one  ran  and  the  other  flew ;  and  the 
partridge  called  so  often  "  Tu-tu,"  that  the  Good  Woman 
thought  it  must  be  tliat  powerful  fairy  who  had  caused  it  to 
speak.  She  recovered  herself  a  little  after  this  reflection,  but 
not  feeling  equal  to  the  journey  she  liad  undertaken,  she 
retraced  her  steps  to  the  House  of  Roses. 

Meanwhile  Finfin  and  Mirtis  bad  hunted  the  livelong  day, 
and,  being  tired,  they  had  placed  their  game  on  tihe  gfroimdy 
and  sat  down  to  rest  under  a  tree,  whero  they  fell  asleep. 

The  King's  son  ako  hunted  that  day  in  the  forest.  He  missed 
bis  suite,  and  came  to  the  place  where  our  young  shepherd  and 
shepherdess  were  reposing.  He  contemniated  them  Ibr  some 
time  with  wonder,  finfin  had  made  a  pillow  of  his  game-bag, 
and  the  head  of  Mirtis  reclined  on  the  breast  of  EuSfin. 

The  Prince  thought  Mirtb  so  beautiful,  that  he  precipi- 
tately dismounted  from  his  horse  to  examine  her  features 
with  more  attention.  He  judged,  by  their  scrips  and  the 
nmplicity  of  their  apparel,  that  they  were  only  some 
shepherd's  children.  He  sighed  from  grief,  having  already 
sighed  from  love,  and  this  love,  even,  was  followed  in  an 
instant  by  jealousy.  The  position  in  which  he  found  these 
young  people  made  him  believe  that  such  familiarity  could 
only  result  from  the  affection  which  united  them. 
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In  tins  uneasy  state  of  mind,  not  being  able  to  tolerate 
tbeir  prolonged  i^oee,  be  toncbed  tbe  bandsome  Fmfin  witii 
bis  spear.  He  started  up,  and,  seeing  a  man  before  bim,  be 
passed  his  handover  the  face  of  Mirtis,  and  awoke  her,  calling 
her  sister,"  a  name  wbiob  dissipated  in  a  moment  the  alann 
of  the  young  Prince. 

Mirtis  rose  up,  quite  astonished ;  she  had  never  seen  any 
one  but  Finfin.  She  young  Prince  was  the  same  age  as 
herself.  He  was  superbly  attired,  and  bad  a  face  f^  of 
charming  expression. 

He  began  saying  many  sweet  things  to  her.  She  listened 
to  bim  with  a  plousure  which  she  bad  never  before  expe- 
xtenced,  and  she  responded  to  them  in  a  simple  manner,  full 
<^  grace.  Finfin  saw  that  it  was  getting  late,  and  the  fawn 
having  arrived  with  Lirette's  letter,  he  told  his  sister  it  was 
time  to  go  home.  "  Come,  brother,"  said  she  to  the  young 
Prince,  giviup^  him  her  hand,  "  come  with  us  into  the  House 
of  Roses."  For  as  she  beheved  Fintin  to  be  her  brother,  she 
thought  that  every  one  who  was  handsome,  like  him,  must  be 
her  brother  also. 

The  young  Prince  did  not  require  much  pressing  to  follow 
her.  Finfin  threw  on  the  back  of  his  fawn  the  game  he 
had  shot,  and  the  handsome  Prince  carried  the  bow  and  the 
game-batr  of  Mirtis. 

In  this  order  they  arrived  at  the  House  of  Boses. 
Lirette  came  out  to  meet  them.  She  gave  the  Prince  a 
smiling  reception,  and  turning  towards  Mirtis,  "  I  am  de- 
lighted," said  she,  "  that  you  have  had  such  good  sport." 

They  went  all  together  to  seek  the  Good  Woman,  to 
whom  the  Prince  made  known  his  high  birth.  She  paid 
due  attention  to  so  illustrious  a  guest,  and  gave  him  a 
handsome  apartment.  He  remained  two  or  three  days 
with  her,  and  this  was  long  enough  to  complete  his 
conquest  by  ^iuLib,  according  to  Fiuiiu's  req^uest  to  his 
little  ahiiond. 

Meanwliile,  the  suite  of  the  Prince  had  been  much  sur- 
prised at  his  ab.seuce.  They  had  found  his  horse,  and  they 
beheved  that  some  frightful  accident  had  befallen  him.  The^ 
sought  him  everywhere,  and  the  wicked  Kin^,  who  was  bis 
father,  was  in  a  great  fury  at  ibeir  not  being  able  to  find  bim. 
The  Queen,  bis  mother,  who  was  yeiy  amuUei  and  sister  of 
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the  King  whom  her  husband  had  crut41y  murdered,  was  in  an 
incoueeivable  state  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  son. 

In  her  extreme  distress,  she  sent  secretly  in  search  of 
Madam  Tu-tu,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  hers,  but  whom  she 
had  not  seen  for  some  time,  because  the  King  hated  her, 
and  had  done  1u.t  much  injury  with  a  person  she  dearly 
loved.  31adam  Tu-tu  arrived,  without  being  perceived,  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  Queen.  After  they  had  embraced  each 
other  affectionately — for  there  is  not  much  difference  between 
a  Queen  and  a  Fairy,  they  having  almost  equal  power, — the 
Fairy  Tu-tu  told  her  that  she  woiild  yeiy  soon  see  her  son. 
She  begged  her  not  to  make  herself  uneasy,  and  not  to  he  at 
all  distressed  at  anything  that  might  happen--^that  either  she 
was  very  much  deceived,  or  she  could  promise  her  a  delight 
which  was  quite  unexpected  hy  her,  and  that  she  would  he 
one  day  the  happiest  of  creatures. 

The  King's  people  made  so  many  inquiries  for  the  Prince, 
and  sought  him  with  so  much  care^that  at  length  they  found 
him  at  the  House  of  Roses. 

They  led  him  back  to  the  King,  who  scolded  him  brutally, 
as  though  he  were  not  the  most  beautiful  youth  in  the 
world.  He  remained  very  sad  at  the  Court  of  his  father, 
and  thinking  of  his  beautiful  Mirtis.  At  length  his  grief 
was  so  visible  on  his  countenance,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take 
his  mother  into  his  confidence,  who  consoled  him  extremely. 
"If  you  will  mount  your  beautiful  palfrey,"  said  he,  "and 
come  to  the  House  of  Roses,  vou  will  be  charmed  with  what 
you  will  see."  The  Queen  consented  willingly,  and  took  her 
son  with  her,  who  was  enchanted  at  seeing  lus  dear  mistress 
again. 

The  Queen  was  astonished  at  the  great  beauty  of  Mirtis, 
and  also  at  that  of  Lirette  and  Finfin.  She  embraced  them 
with  as  much  tenderness  as  if  they  had  been  all  her  own  chil- 
dren, and  conceived  an  immense  friendship  from  that  moment 
for  the  Good  Woman.  She  admired  the  house,  the  garden, 
and  all  the  curiosities  she  saw  there.  When  she  returned, 
the  King  desired  her  to  give  an  account  of  her  journey  ;  she 
did  so  liaturiiUy,  and  he  took  a  great  fancy  to  go  also  and  see 
the  wonders  which  she  described.  His  son  asked  permission 
to  accompany  him ;  he  consented  with  a  sullen  air,  for  he 
never  did  anything  with  a  good  grace.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
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the  House  of  Boses  he  coveted  it ;  he  paid  not  the  least  atten- 
tion to  the  charming  inhabitants  of  this  beautiful  place,  and, 
by  way  of  commencing  to  take  possession  of  their  property, 
he  said  that  he  would  sleep  there  that  evening. 

The  Qood  Woman  was  very  much  vexed  at  such  a  reso- 
lution. She  heard  an  uproar,  and  saw  a  disorder  in  her 
household,  which  frightened  her.  ''What  has  become," 
eried  she,  *^  of  the  happy  tranquillity  which  I  once  enjoyed 
here  I  l^ie  least  breath  of  fortune  destroys  all  the  cahn  of 
life!" 

She  gave  the  King  an  excellent  bed,  and  withdrew  into  a 
comer  of  the  dwellmg  with  her  little  family.  The  wicked 
King  went  to  bed,  but  found  it  impossible  to  go  to  sleep,  and 
opening  his  eyes,  he  saw  at  the  foot  of  his  couch  a  little  old 
woman,  who  was  not  half  a  yard  high,  and  about  as  broad ; 
she  liad  great  spectacles,  which  covered  all  her  face,  and  she 
nuide  frightful  grimaces  at  him.  The  base  are  generally 
cowards.  He  was  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  felt  at  the  same 
time  a  thousand  points  of  needles  pricking  him  all  over.  In 
this  tormenting  state  of  body  and  mind,  he  was  kept  awake 
the  entire  night,  and  made  a  great  noise  about  it.  The  King 
stormed  and  swore  in  language  which  was  not  at  all  consistent 
with  his  dignity.  "  Sleep,  sleep,  sire,"  said  the  partridge,  "  or 
let  us  sleep:  if  the  condition  of  royalty  is  so  full  of  anxiety, 
I  prefer  being  a  piirtrulge  to  being  king."  The  King  was 
more  than  ever  ahirmed  at  these  words  ;  he  commanded  them 
to  seize  the  partridq-e,  which  roosted  in  a  porcelain  vase  ;  but 
she  Hew  away  at  tliis  order,  beating  his  face  with  her  wings. 
He  still  saw  the  same  vision,  and  felt  the  same  prickings  ;  he 
was  dreadfully  frightened,  and  his  anger  became  more  furious. 
"Ah  !"  said  he,  "it  is  a  spell  of  this  sorceress,  whom  they 
call  the  Good  Woman.  I  will  rid  myself  of  her  and  all  her 
race  by  putting  them  to  death !" 

He  got  up,  not  being  able  to  rest  in  bed ;  and  as  soon  as 
day  broke,  he  commanded  his  guards  to  seize  all  the  innocent 
little  family,  and  fling  them  into  dungeons.  He  had  them 
dragged  before  him,  that  he  might  witness  their  despair. 
Those  charming  faces,  bedewed  with  tears,  touched  him  not ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  felt  a  malignant  joy  at  the  sight.  His 
son,  whose  tender  heart  was  rent  by  so  sad  a  spectacle,  could 
not  turn  his  eyes  upon  Mirtis  without  an  agony,  which 
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nothing  could  exoeed.  A  true  lorer^  on  ioeh  occasunis,  suffers 

more  than  the  person  beioTed« 

They  seized  these  poor  innocents,  and  w^ere  leading  them 
awajy  when  the  young  Finfin,  who  had  no  luins  with  which 

to  oppose  these  harbarians,  took  the  ribbon  on  a  sudden  from 
his  neck.  "  Xiittle  almond,"  cried  he,  "  I  wish  that  we  were 
out  of  the  power  of  the  King  1"  "  And  with  his  greatest 
enemies,  my  dear  cherry  !**  continued  Liretto.  "And  that  we 
mi^ht  take  away  with  us  the  handsome  Prince,  mv  medlar!** 
added  ^lirtis.  Thev  had  hardly  uttered  these  words  when 
they  found  themselves  with  the  Prince,  the  partridge,  and  the 
fawn,  all  to<^^ether  in  a  car,  which  rising  with  them  in  the 
air,  they  mon  lost  sight  of  the  King  and  the  House  of  Roses. 

Mirtis  had  no  sooner  expressed  her  wish  than  she  repented 
of  it.  She  knew  well  that  she  had  inconsiderately  allowed  her- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  an  impulse  of  which  she  was  not  the 
mistress;  therefore,  during  all  the  journey,  she  kept  her  eyes 
cast  down,  and  felt  much  abashed.  The  Good  Woman  gave 
her  a  severe  glance.  "My  daughter,'*  said  she,  "you  have 
not  done  well  to  separate  the  Prince  from  his  father  j  however 
unjust  he  may  be,  he  ought  not  to  leave  him."  "  Ah,  Madam," 
replied  the  Prince,  "  do  not  complain  that  I  have  the  hap- 
iness  of  following  you.  I  respect  the  Kin^,  my  father ;  \mt 
should  have  left  him  a  hundred  times  had  it  not  heen  for 
the  Tiftne,  the  kmdness,  and  tenderness  of  tiie  Queen,  mj 
mother,  which  hanre  always  detained  me." 

As  he  finished  these  words,  they  found  ihemselyes  in  front 
of  a  beautiful  palace,  where  they  alighted  and  were  received 
by  Madam  Tu-tu.  She  was  the  most  loyely  person  in  the 
world — jouxig,  livelj,  and  gay.  She  paid  them  a  hundred 
compliments,  and  confessed  to  them  th^t  it  was  she  who  had- 

given  them  all  the  pleasures  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  their 
ves,  and  had  also  bestowed  on  them  the  chmy,  tiie  ahnond» 
and  the  medlar,  the  virtues  of  which  were  at  an  end,  as  they 
had  now  arrived  in  her  dominions.  Then,  addressing  the 
Prince  in  private,  she  told  him  that  she  had  heard  speak  a 
thousand  times  of  the  annoyance  he  had  met  with  from  his 
father ;  but,  in  order  that  he  should  not  attribute  to  her  any 
evil  that  might  hereafter  befal  the  King,  she  frankly  admitted 
she  had  played  him  some  tricks,  but  that  was  the  full  extent 
of  her  veugeanee. 
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After  that,  she  assured  them  that  they  would  be  all  very 
happy  with  her ;  that  they  sl^ould  have  flocks  to  keep,  crooks, 
bows,  an'ows,  and  fishing-rods,  in  order  that  they  might 
amuse  themselves  in  a  hundred  different  wavs.  She  grave 
them  shepherds'  dresses  of  the  most  elegant  description, 
including  the  Prince  with  the  others, — their  names  and 
devices  being  on  their  crooks  ;  and  that  very  evening  the  young 
Prince  exchanged  crooks  w  ith  the  charming  Mirtis. 

The  next  day  Madame  Tu-tu  led  them  to  the  most  delightful 
promenade  in  the  world,  and  showed  them  tlio  best  pasturage 
lor  their  sheep,  and  a  fine  country  for  the  chase. 

<<Yoii  can  go,"  said  she,  "on  this  side  as  fiir  as  that 
heautifol  rirer,  but  never  to  the  opposite  shoie;  and  you 
may  hunt  in  this  wood ;  hut  beware,  said  she,  ^  of  passing  a 
great  oak,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  forest ;  it  is  yery 
remarkaUe,  for  it  has  roots  and  trunk  of  iron.  If  you  go 
beyond  it,  nusfortones  may  happen  to  you,  from  which  I 
cannot  protect  you ;  and,  besides  that,  I  should  not  perhaps 
be  in  a  position  to  assist  you  promptly,  for  a  fairy  has  plenty 
of  occnpation/' 

The  young  shepherds  assured  her  that  they  would  do 
exactly  as  she  prescribed ;  and  all  four,  leading  their  flocks 
into  the  meadows,  left  Madam  Tu-tu  alone  With  the  Good 
Woman.  She  remarked  some  anxiety  in  her  manner.  "  What 
isthematter^  madam  said  the  Fairy ;  "what  cloud  has  come 
over  your  mind  ?"  "I  will  not  deny,"  said  the  Good  Woman, 
that  I  am  uneasy  at  leaving  them  all  thus  together.  I 
have  for  some  time  perceived  with  sorrow  that  Fin  fin  and 
Lirette  love  each  other  more  than  is  desirable,  and  here,  to 
add  to  my  trouble,  another  attachment  springs  up :  the 
Prince  and  Mirtis  do  not  dislike  each  other,  and  I  fear  to 
leave  their  youth  exposed  to  the  wandering  of  their  heart?." 

"  You  have  brought  up  these  two  young  girls  so  well," 
replied  Madam  Tu-tu,  "  that  you  need  fear  nothing :  I  will 
answer  for  their  discretion ;  I  will  enlighten  you  as  to  their 
destiny." 

She  then  informed  her  that  Finfin  was  the  son  of  the 
wicked  King,  and  brother  of  the  young  Prince ;  that  Mirtis 
and  Lirette  were  sisters,  and  daughters  of  the  deceased  King, 
who  had  been  murdered,  and  who  was  the  brother  of  the 
Queen,  whom  the  cruel  ubuiper  had  married, — so  that  these 
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four  JOTiTi^  persons  were  near  relations ;  that  the  wicked 
Kincr  had  ascended  the  throne  after  havinj^  committed  a 
hundred  atrocities,  which  he  wished  to  crown  by  the  murder 
of  tlie  two  Princesses ;  that  the  Queen  did  all  she  could  to 
prevent  him,  and  not  being  able  to  succeed,  she  had  called 
her  (the  Fairy)  to  her  assistance ;  that  she  then  told  the 
Queen  she  would  Bave  them,  but  that  she  could  only  do  so  by 
taking  with  tbem  ber  eldest  son;  that  sbe  undertook  to 
promise  sbe  should  see  tbem  again  some  day  in  happiness ; 
that  on  those  conditions,  the  Queen  bad  consented  to  a  separa* 
iion,  which  appeared  at  first  very  hard ;  ibat  sbe  bad  carried 
tbem  all  three  off,  and  that  sbe  had  confided  tbem  to  the  care 
of  tbeGood  Woman  as  the  person  most  worthy  of  sudi  an  office. 

After  this  the  Fairy  begged  ber  to  be  at  ease,  assuring  ber 
that  the  union  of  these  young  Princes  would  restore  peace  to 
the  kingdom,  wherein  iHnfin  would  reign  with  Lirette.  The 
Crood  Woman  listened  to  this  discourse  with  great  interest ; 
but  not  without  letthig  fall  some  tears.  Madam  Tu-tu  was 
Burprised  at  this  emotion,  and  asked  the  cause.  "Alas!" 
said  she,  "  T  fear  they  will  lose  their  innocence  by  this  grandeur 
to  which  they  will  be  elevated,  and  that  so  brilliant  a  fortune 
will  corrupt  their  vii-tue." 

**  Ko,"  replied  the  Fairy, "  do  not  fear  so  great  a  misfortune ; 
the  principles  you  have  instilled  into  them  are  too  excellent. 
It  is  possible  to  be  a  king  and  yet  an  honest  man.  Touknow 
that  there  is  one  in  the  universe  who  is  the  model  of  perfect 
monarohs.^  Therefore  set  your  mind  at  rest ;  I  shall  be  with 
you  as  much  as  possible,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  be  melancholy 
here." 

The  Good  Woman  believed  her,  and  after  a  short  time 

felt  perfectly  satisfied.  The  young  shepherds  were  so  happy 
also  that  tliey  desired  nothing  but  the  continuance  of  their 
agreeable  mode  of  life.  Their  pleasures,  althouf^fh  tranquil, 
were  not  w^ithout  interest :  they  saw  each  other  every  day,- 
and  the  days  only  appeared  to  them  too  short. 

The  bad  King  learnt  that  they  were  with  Madam  Tu-tu, 
but  all  his  pow^er  could  not  take  tliein  away  from  her.  He 
knew  by  what  magic  spells  she  protected  them  ;  he  saw  clearly' 
that  he  could  only  get  the  better  of  them  by  stratagem  ;  he^ 
had  not  been  able  to  inhabit  the  House  of  Roses  in  consequence- 
(1)  LottU        *•  Le  Onutde  Monarqiie.'' 
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of  the  continual  tricks  played  on  him  by  Madam  Tu-tu ;  he 
hated  her  more  than  ever,  as  well  as  the  Qood  Woman ;  and 
his  hatred  now  extended  also  to  his  son. 

He  employed  all  kinds  of  artifice  in  order  to  get  into  his 
power  some  one  of  the  four  young  shepherds,  but  his  art  did 
not  extend  to  the  dominions  of  Madam  Tu-tu.  One  unlucky 
day  (there  are  some  which  we  cannot  avoid),  these  amiable 
shepherds  had  bent  their  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  fatal 
oak,  uhcii  the  beautiful  Lirette  perceived  upon  a  tree,  about 
twenty  paces  distant,  a  bird  of  such  rare  plumage,  that  she 
let  %  an  arrow  at  it  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and 
peeing  the  bird  lall  dead,  ran  to  pick  it  up.  All  this  was  done 
instantaneously,  and  without  reiiection  ;  but  the  poor  Lirette 
found,  to  her  cost,  that  she  was  caught  herself.  It  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  return  ;  she  desired,  but  had  no  power  to 
do  so.  She  discovered  her  error,  and  all  she  could  do  was 
to  extend  her  arms  for  pity  to  her  brothers  and  sisters. 
Mirtis  began  to  cry,  and  Finfin,  without  hesitation,  ran  to 
her.  "  I  will  perish  with  you,"  he  cried,  and  in  a  moment 
had  joined  her. 

Mirtis  wished  to  follow  them,  but  the  young  Prince  detained 
her.  "  Let  us  go  and  apprise  Madame  Tu-tu  of  this,"  said  he ; 
"that  is  the  best  assistance  we  can  render  them."  At  the 
same  moment  they  saw  the  people  of  the  wicked  Kinc^  seize 
them,  and  all  they  could  do  was  to  cry  adieu  to  each  otlier. 

The  King  had  caused  this  beautiful  bird  to  be  placed  there 
by  his  hunters,  to  serve  as  a  snare  for  the  shepherds :  he  fully 
expected  what  had  come  to  pass.  They  led  Lirette  and 
Finfin  before  the  cmel  monarch,  who  abused  them  temblj, 
and  had  them  confined  in  a  dark  and  strong  prison :  it  was 
then  they  began  to  lament  that  their  little  cherry  and  almond 
had  lost  thdr  virtue.  The  fawn  and  the  parbidge  sought 
for  them,  but  the  lawn  not  being  able  to  see  them,  shed 
some  tears  of  grief,  and  finding  the  King  had  ^ven  orders 
that  she  should  be  taken  and  burnt  alive,  she  saved  herself 
by  running  fast  to  Mirtis.  The  partridge  was  more  fortunate, 
for  she  saw  them  every  day  through  the  grating  of  their 
prison:  happily  for  them,  the  King  had  not  thought  of 
separalong  them.  When  one  loves,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  suffer 


he  partridge  flew  back  every  day,  and  came  to  tell  the 
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news  to  Madame  Tu-tu,  the  Good  Woman,  and  Mirtis. 
Mirtis  was  very  unhappy,  and  without  the  handsome  Prince 
she  would  have  been  inconsolable,  ^bo  resolved  to  write  to 
these  poor  captives  by  the  faithful  partridge,  and  hung  a 
little  bottle  of  ink  to  her  neck,  with  some  paper,  and  put  a 
en  in  her  beak.  The  good  partridge,  thus  loaded,  presented 
erself  at  the  bars  of  the  prison,  and  it  was  a  great  delight 
to  our  young  shepherds  to  see  her  again.  Finfin  put  out  his 
hand  and  took  from  her  all  she  brought  him,  afber  which 
they  began  to  read  as  follows :  ^ 

MutHb  and  the  Frinee  to  Lurette  and  Mi^, 

"  Know  you  how  we  languish  during  this  cruel  separation  ; 
that  we  sigh  incessantly,  and  that  perhaps  it  may  kill  us. 
We  should  already  have  died,  had  we  not  been  sustained  by 
hope.  That  hope  has  supported  us  ever  since  Madam  Ta-ta 
luiB  flMuied  us  tnafe  too  atoll  Uyed.  Believe  lu,  dear  Lizetito 
and  Finfin,  we  thall  meet  again,  despite  of  inalioe,  and  be 
happy.** 

This  letter  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  minds  of  Lirette 
and  Finfm.  Thej  were  £lled  with  joji  and  wrote  immediately 
this  reply : — 

Urette  and  Fmfin  to  Mirtis  and  t\e  JMnee. 

""We  have  received  your  letter  with  extreme  pleasure.  It 
has  rejoiced  us  more  than  we  could  have  anticipated.  In 
these  regions  of  horror  our  torments  would  be  insupportable, 
but  for  the  sweet  consolation  we  derive  from  each  other's 
presence.  Near  the  object  of  our  affisotions,  we  are  insen* 
sible  to  pain,  and  lore  rendem  everything  delightful.  Adieu, 
dear  Prince,  adieu,  Hirtas.  Encourage  your  mutual  passion. 
Be  always  inspired  by  a  t^der  fidelity.  You  hold  out  a  hope 
to  us  in  which  we  partieipa:to.  The  greatest  blessing  which 
can  occur  to  us  wiU  be  accompanied  by  your  presence.'* 

Finfin  having  attached  this  note  to  the  neck  of  the  pai'- 
tridge,  she  flew  away  with  it  very  quickly.  The  young  shep- 
herds received  great  consolation  from  it,  but  the  Good  Woman 
could  not  be  comforted  irom  the  moment  she  had  been  sepa- 

(1)  I  hftTs  not  tluwglit  il  DMCMuy  to  ros  into  riiyine  tlie  cxoMdfaiglj 
pmaio  cflkMioiii  of  Ibo  two  pslis  of  lovcn. 
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rated  from  those  so  dear  to  ber,  and  whom  she  knew  to  be 
in  s9  much  peril.  "  How  quickly  my  bappinen  baa  TaiUAhed,'* 

said  she  to  Madame  Tu-tu ;  "  I  seem  to  have  been  bom  only 
to  be  contmnalljr  agitated.  I  tbongbt  I  had  taken  the  only 
means  for  onaormg  my  repose ;  how  purblind  are  mortals !" 
^And  do  you  not  know,**  replied  the  Fairy,  **tbat  there  is 
no  state  of  existence  in  this  world  in  which  one  can  Hyo 
alwaya  happily.**  "  I  do,*'  replied  the  Good  Woman,  mourn- 
fuJlji  ^and  if  one  cannot  find  happineaain  one's  self,  it  is 
aeldom  found  elsewhere.  But,  Madam,  consider  the  fate  of 
my  children,  I  beg  of  you  I"  "They  have  not  remembered 
the  orders  I  gave  them,"  replied  Madame  Tu-tu;  **but  let  ua 
think  of  a  remedy.** 

Madame  Tu-tu  entered  her  library  with  the  Good  Woman. 
She  read  nearly  all  the  night,  and  having  at  length  taken 
down  and  opened  a  large  book,  which  she  had  frequently 
passed  over,  although  its  sides  were  covered  with  plates  of 
gold,  she  appeared  plunged,  on  a  sudden,  into  a  state  of 
excessive  sadness.  After  some  time,  and  just  as  day  was 
breaking,  the  Good  Woman  observing  a  few  tears  fall  on  the 
leaves  of  the  book,  took  the  liberty  to  ask  the  cause  of  the 
Fairy's  sorrow.  "  I  grieve,**  said  she,  "  at  the  irrevocable 
decree  of  Fate,  which  I  have  learned  from  these  pages,  and 
which  I  shudder  and  tremble  to  acquaint  you  with.'*  "Are 
they  dead?**  cried  the  Good  Woman.  "No,**  pursued 
Madame  Tu-tu  ;  "  but  nothing  can  save  them,  unless  you  or 
I  go  and  present  ourselves  to  the  King,  and  satisfy  his  ven- 
ereance.  I  confess  the  truth  to  you.  Madam,**  continued  the 
Fairy,  "  that  I  do  not  feel  sufficient  affection  for  them,  nor 
enough  courage,  to  go  thus  and  expose  myself  to  his  fury, 
and  I  question,  also,  if  any  one  could  be  found  capable  of 
such  a  sacrifice.**  "  Pardon  me.  Madam,"  replied  the  Good 
Woman,  with  great  firmness  ;  "  I  will  go  seek  this  King ;  no 
aacrifice  is  too  great  for  me  that  will  save  my  children.  I 
will  pour  out  for  them,  with  all  my  heai't,  every  drop  of 
blood  which  I  have  in  my  veins.'* 

Madam  Tu-tu  could  not  sufficiently  admire  so  grand  a 
lesolution ;  she  promised  to  assist  her  in  every  way  in  her 
power ;  but 'that  ahe  found  herself  limited  in  this  instance,  in 
consequence  of  the  fiudt  which  they  had  committed.  The 
Good  W<mian  took  leaye  of  her,  and  would  not  acquaint  Wxtis 
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or  the  Friooe  with  her  design,  for  fear  of  affecting  them  and 
weakening  her  own  determination.  She  set  out  with  the 
partridge  flying  by  her  side ;  and  as  they  passed  the  iron  oak, 
the  partridge  snatched  with  her  beak  a  Httle  moss  from 
its  trunk,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Good  Woman. 

Wlien  you  are  in  the  greatest  peril  which  can  befal  you," 
said  slie  to  her,  "throw  this  moss  at  the  feet  of  tlie  King." 
The  Good  Woman  treasured  up  these  words,  and  liardly  had 
she  advanced  some  steps  when  she  was  seized  by  some  of 
the  wicked  King's  soldiers,  whom  lie  always  kept  in  readiness 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  domain  of  Madam  Tu-tu.  Thev  led 
her  before  him.  "  I  have  thee  at  last,  wicked  creature !"  said 
he ;  "I  will  put  thee  to  death  by  the  most  cruel  torture !" 
**  I  came  but  for  that  purpose,"  replied  she,  "  and  thou  mayst 
exercise  thy  cruelty  as  thou  wilt  on  me,  only  spare  m}'  chil- 
dren, who  are  so  young  and  incapable  of  having  offended  thee. 
I  offer  thee  my  iffe  for  theirs."  All  who  heard  these  words 
were  filled  with  pity  at  her  magDanimity  j  the  Kmg  alone  wa^ 
unmoved.  The  Queen,  who  was  present,  shed  a  toirent  ci 
tears.  The  King  was  so  indignant  with  her  that  he  would 
have  kiUed  her,  if  her  attendants  had  not  placed  themselves 
hetween  them.   She  fled,  uttering  pierdngcries. 

The  harharous  King  eaused  the  Good  Woman  to  he  shut 
up,  ordering  them  to  feed  her  wdA,  in  order  to  render  approach- 
ing death  more  frightful  to  her.  He  commanded  them  to  fill 
a  pit  with  snakes,  vipers,  and  serpents,  promising  himself  the 
pleasure  of  precipitating  the  Good  Woman  into  it.  What  a  hor- 
rihle  mode  of  execution !  It  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  it ! 

The  officers  of  this  unjust  Prince  obeyed  him  with  regret ; 
and  when  they  had  falfiUed  this  frightful  order,  the  King 
came  to  the  spot.  They  were  about  to  bind  the  Good  Woman, 
when  she  be^a^  them  not  to  do  so,  assuring  them  that  she 
had  sufficient  courage  to  meet  death  with  her  hands  free;  and, 
feeling  she  had  no  time  to  lose,  she  approached  the  King,  and 
threw  the  moss  at  his  feet.  He  was  at  tliat  moment  close  to 
the  frightful  gulf,  and  stepping  forward  to  inspect  it  again 
with  pleasure,  his  feet  slipped  on  the  moss,  and  he  fell  in. 
Hardly  had  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  when  the 
sanguinary  reptiles  darted  upon  him,  and  stung  him  to  death, 
and  the  Good  Woman,  at  the  same  instant,  found  herself  iu 
company  with  her  dear  partridge  iu  the  House  of  Eoses. 
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Whilst  these  thhigs  were  happening,  Finfin  and  Liretto 
were  ahnost  dead  with  misery  in  their  fearful  prison  ;  their 
innocent  affection  alone  kept  them  alive.  They  were  saying 
very  sad  and  very  atl'eeting  things  to  eaeh  other,  when  they 
perceived  on  a  sudden  the  doors  of  tlieir  dungeon  open  and 
admit  Mirtis,  the  handsome  Prince,  and  Madam  Tu-tu,  who 
threw  themselves  on  their  necks,  and  who,  thousrh  speaking 
all  at  once,  failed  not,  in  the  midst  of  this  joyful  confusion, 
to  announce  the  death  of  the  King.  "  He  was  your  father, 
Pinfin,  as. well  as  that  of  the  Prince,"  said  Madam  Tu-tu; 
^'but  lie  was  unnatural  and  tyrannical,  and  wonld  a  hundred 
times  hare  put  the  Queen,  your  dear  mother,  to  death.  Let 
us  go  to  seek  her.*'  They  did  so.  Her  amiable  nature  made 
her  feel  some  regret  at  the  death  of  the  King,  her  husband. 
Finfin  and  the  FHnce  also  paid  all  decent  respect  to  his 
memory.  Finfin  was  acknowledged  King,  and  Mirtb  and 
Lirette  Princesses.  They  went  all  together  to  the  House  of 
Hoses,  to  see  the  generous  Good  Woman,  who  thought  she 
should  die  of  joy  in  embracing  them.  They  all  acknowledged 
that  they  owed  their  lives  to  her,  and  more  than  their  lives^ 
as  they  were  indebted  to  her  for  their  happiness  also. 

From  that  moment  they  considered  themselves  perfectly 
happy.  The  marriages  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp. 
King  Finfin  espoused  the  Princess  Lirette,  and  Mirtis  the 
Prince.  When  these  splendid  nuptials  were  over,  the  Good 
Woman  asked  permission  to  retire  to  the  House  of  Roses. 
They  were  very  unwilling  to  consent  to  this,  hut  yielded  to 
her  sincere  wish.  The  widowed  Queen  also  desired  to  pass 
the  rest  of  her  life  with  the  Good  Woman,  and  the  partridge 
and  the  fawn  did  likewise.  They  were  quite  disgusted  with 
the  world,  and  found  tranquillity  in  that  charming  retn^at. 
Madam  Tu-tu  often  went  to  visit  them,  as  did  the  King  and 
Queen,  the  Prince  and  Princess. 

Happy  those  who  can  imitate  the  actions  of  the  Good 
Woman.  Such  grandeur  of  soul  must  ever  meet  due  reward. 
Little  do  they  fear  being  wrecked  on  the  shoals  of  Fortune, 
who  can  give  up  all  with  so  much  courage.  Discretion,  Sense, 
Virtue — what  may  not  mortals  owe  to  you,  tlieir  truest  friends 
in  need. 
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In  a  country  very  far  from  this  is  to  be  seen  a  great  cifyi 
wherein  trade  flourishes  ahundantly.  It  numbered  amongst 
its  citizens  a  merchant,  who  succeeded  in  all  his  speculations, 
and  upon  whom  Fortune,  responding  to  his  wishes,  had  always 
showered  her  fairest  favours.  But  if  he  had  immense  wealth, 
he  had  also  a  great  many  children,  his  £unily  consisting  of 
six  boys  and  six  girls.  None  of  them  were  settled  iu  life : 
tlie  boys  were  too  young  to  think  of  it ;  the  girls,  too  proud 
of  their  fortunes,  upon  which  they  had  every  reason  to  count, 
could  not  easily  determine  upon  the  choice  they  should  make. 
Their  vanity  was  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  the  hand- 
somest young  gentlemen.  But  a  reverse  of  fortune  which 
•  they  did  not  at  all  expect,  came  to  trouble  their  felicity. 
Their  house  took  lire ;  the  splendid  furniture  with  which  it 
was  filled,  the  account  books,  the  notes,  gold,  silver,  and  all 
the  valuable  stores  which  formed  the  merchant's  principal 
wealth,  were  enveloped  in  this  fatal  conflagration,  which  was 
so  violent  that  very  few  of  the  things  could  be  saved.  This 
first  misfortune  was  but  the  forerunner  of  others.  The  father, 
with  whom  hitherto  everything  had  prospered,  lost  at  the 
same  time,  either  by  shipwreck  or  by  pirates,  all  the  ships  he 
had  at  sea;  his  correspondents  made  him  a  bankrupt,  his  foreign 
agents  were  treacherous  j  in  short,  from  the  greatest  opulence, 
he  suddenly  fell  into  the  most  abject  poverty,  ne  had 
nothi]^  left  but  a  small  country  house,  situated  in  a  lonely 
place,  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  city  in  which  he 
usually  resided.  Impelled  to  seek  a  place  of  refuge  from 
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noifle  and  tnmuliy  lie  took  his  fiuaily  to  this  xeiared  spot,  who 
were  in  despair  at  such  a  revolution.  The  daughters  of  this 
unfortunate  merchant  were  especially  horrified  at  the  prospect 
of  the  life  they  should  have  to  lead  in  this  dull  solitude.  For 
some  time  they  flattered  themselires  that,  when  their  father's 
intention  hecfune  known,  their  lovers,  who  had  hitherto  sued 
•  in  vain,  would  he  only  too  happy  to  find  they  were  inclined 
to  listen  to  them.  They  imagined  that  the  many  admirers 
of  each  would  he  all  striving  to  obtain  the  preference.  They 
thought  if  they  wished  only  for  a  hushand  they  would 
obtain  one;  but  they  did  not  remain  very  long  in  such 'a 
delightful  illusion.  They  had  lost  their  greatest  attractions 
when,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  their  father's  splendid  fortune 
had  disappeared,  and  their  time  for  choosing  had  departed 
with  it.  Their  crowd  of  admirers  vanished  at  thenwment  of 
their  downfall ;  their  beauty  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
retain  one  of  them.  Their  friends  were  not  more  generous 
than  their  lovers.  From  the  hour  they  became  poor,  every 
one,  without  exception,  ceased  to  know  them.  Some  were 
even  cruel  enough  to  impute  their  misfortunes  to  their  own 
acts.  Those  whom  the  father  had  most  obli£]red  were  his 
most  vehement  calumniators :  they  reported  that  all  his 
calamities  were  brought  on  by  his  own  bad  conduct,  his  pro- 
digality, and  the  foolish  extravagance  of  himself  and  his 
cliildren. 

This  wretched  family,  therefore,  could  not  do  better  than 
depart  from  a  city  wherein  everybody  took  a  pleasure  in 
insulting  them  in  their  misfortunes.  Having  no  resource 
whatever,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  country  house, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  an  almost  impenetrable  forest, 
and  which  might  well  be  coiiBidered  the  saddest  abode  in  the 
world.  What  misery  they  had  to  endure  in  this  frightful 
solitude  I  They  were  forced  to  do  the  hardest  work.  Not 
heing  ahle  to  have  any  one  to  wait  upon  them,  this  unfortu^ 
nate  merchant's  sons  were  compelled  to  divide  the  servant's 
duties  amongst  them,  as  well  as  to  exert  themselves  in  every 
way  that  people  must  do  who  have  to  earn  their  livelihood 
in  the  country.  The  daughters,  on  their  part,  had  sufficient 
employment.  Like  the  poor  peasant  girls,  they  found  them* 
elves  obi  iged  to  employ  their  delicate  hands  in  all  the  labours 
of  a  rural  life.   Wearing  nothing  but  woollen  dresses,  having 
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nothing  to  gratify  their  vanity,  existing  upon  what  the  land 
could  give  them,  limited  to  common  necessaries,  hut  still 

retaining  a  refined  and  dainty  taste,  these  girls  incesaantly 
regretted  the  city  and  its  attractions.  The  recollection  even 
of  their  younger  days  passed  so  rapidly  in  a  round  of  mirth 
and  pleasure  was  their  greatest  torment.  The  youngest 
girl,  however,  displayed  greater  perseverance  and  firmness  in 
their  common  misfortune.  She  bore  her  lot  cheerfully,  and 
with  a  strength  of  mind  much  beyond  her  years :  not  but 
what,  at  lirst,  she  was  truly  melancholy.  Alas  !  who  would 
not  have  felt  such  misfortunes.  But,  after  deploring  her 
father's  ruin,  could  she  do  better  than  resume  her  former 
gaiety,  make  up  her  mind  to  the  position  she  was  placed  in, 
and  forget  a  world  which  she  and  her  familv  had  found  so 
ungrateful,  and  the  friendship  of  which  she  was  so  fully  per- 
suaded was  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  time  of  adversity  ? 

Anxious  to  console  herself  and  her  brothers,  by  her  amiable 
disposition  and  sprightliness,  there  was  nothing  she  did  not 
do  to  amuse  them.  The  merchant  had  spared  no  cost  in  her 
education,  nor  in  that  of  her  sisters.  At  this  sad  period  she 
derived  all  the  advantage  from  it  s&e  desired.  As  she  conld  play 
exceedingly  well  upon  various  instruments,  and  sing  to  them 
charmingly,  she  asked  her  sisjbers  to  follow  her  example,  hut 
her  cheerfolness  and  patience  only  made  them  more  miserable. 
These  girls,  who  were  so  inconsolable  in  their  ill  fortune, 
thought  their  youngest  sister  showed  a  poor  and  mean  spirit, 
and  even  silliness,  to  be  so  merry  in  the  state  it  had  pleased 
providence  to  reduce  them  to.  "  How  happy  she  is,**  said 
the  eldest ;  "  she  was  intended  for  such  coarse  occupations. 
With  such  low  notions,  what  would  she  have  done  in  the 
world?'*  Such  remarks  were  unjust.  This  young  person 
was  much  more  fitted  to  shine  in  society  than  either  of  them. 
She  was  a  perfectly  beautiful  young  creature,  her  good  temper 
rendered  her  adorable.  A  generous  and  tender  heart  was 
visible  in  all  her  words  and  actions.  Quite  as  much  alive  to 
the  reverses  that  had  just  overwhelmed  her  fiimily  as  either  of 
her  sisters,  by  a  strength  of  mind  which  is  not  common  in 
her  sex,  she  concealed  her  soitow,  and  rose  superior  to  her 
misfortunes.  So  much  firmness  was  considered  to  be  insensi- 
bility. But  one  can  easily  appeal  irom  a  judgment  pronounced 
hy  jealousy. 
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Every  intelUj^ent  person,  who  saw  her  iu  her  true  Hp:ht, 
•was  eager  to  give  her  tlie  preference  over  her  sisters.  In  tiie 
midst  of  her  greatest  splendour,  although  distinguished  by 
her  merit,  she  was  so  liandsome  that  she  was  called  "  The 
Beauty."  Known  by  this  name  only,  what  more  was  required 
to  increase  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  her  sisters  ?  Her  charms, 
and  the  general  esteem  in  which  she  was  held,  miglit  liave 
induced  her  to  hope  lor  a  much  more  advantageous  establish- 
ment than  her  sisters  ;  but  feeling  only  for  her  father's  mis- 
fortunes, far  from  retarding  his  departure  from  a  citj  iu 
which  she  had  enjoyed  so  much  pleaeure,  she  did  all  she  could 
to  expedite  it.  This  youn^  girl  was  as  contented  in  their 
solitude  as  she  had  heen  m  the  midst  of  the  world.  To 
amuse  hmelf  in  her  hours  of  relaxation,  she  would  dress  her 
hair  with  flowers,  and,  like  the  shepherdesses  of  former  times, 
forgetting  in  a  rural  life  all  that  had  most  gratified  her  in 
the  height  of  opulence,  every  day  hrought  to  her  some  new 
innocent  pleasure. 

Two  years  had  already  passed,  and  the  family  began  to 
be  accustomed  to  a  country  life,  when  a  hope  of  return- 
ing prosperity  arrived  to  discompose  their  tranquillity.  The 
father  received  news  that  one  of  his  vessels,  that  he  thought 
was  lost,  had  safely  arrived  in  port,  richly  laden.  His  in- 
formants added,  they  feared  the  factors  would  take  advan- 
tage of  his  absence,  and  sell  the  cargo  at  a  low  price,  and 
by  this  fraud  make  a  great  profit  at  his  expense.  He 
imparted  these  tidings  to  his  children,  who  did  not  doubt 
for  an  instant  but  tliat  thev  should  soon  be  enabled  to  return 
from  exile.  The  girls,  much  more  impatient  than  the  boj's, 
thinking  it  was  unnecessary  to  wait  for  more  certain  proof, 
were  anxious  to  set  out  instantly,  cind  to  leave  everything 
behind  them.  But  the  father,  who  was  more  })rudent,  begged 
them  to  moderate  their  dcliglit.  However  important  he  was 
to  his  family  at  a  time  when  the  labours  of  the  field  could 
not  be  interrupted  without  great  loss,  he  determined  to  leave 
his  sons  to  get  in  the  harvest,  and  that  he  would  set  out  upon 
tliis  long  journey.  His  dauglitcrs,  with  the  exception  of  the 
youngest,  expected  they  would  soon  be  restored  to  their 
former  opulence.  They  fancied  that,  even  if  their  father's 
property  would  not  be  considerable  enough  to  settle  them  in 
the  great  metropolis,  their  natiTe  place,  he  would  at  least 
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have  sufficient  for  them  to  Hve  in  a  less  expensive  city.  They 
trusted  they  should  find  good  socit'ty  there,  attract  admirers, 
and  profit  by  the  first  oflfer  that  might  be  made  to  them. 
Scarcely  remembering  the  troubles  they  had  undergone  for 
the  last  two  years,  believing  themselves  to  be  alread}^  as  by 
a  miracle,  removed  from  poverty  into  the  lup  of  plenty,  they 
ventm*ed  (for  retirement  had  not  cured  tliem  of  tlie  taste  for 
luxury  and  display)  to  overwhelm  their  father  with  foolish 
commissions.  They  requested  him  to  make  purchases  of 
jewelry,  attire,  and  head-dresses.  Each  endeavoured  to 
outvie  the  other  in  her  demands,  so  that  the  sum  total  of 
their  fatlier's  supposed  fortune  would  not  have  been  suflicient 
to  satisfy  them.  ^ 

Beauty,  who  was  not  the  slave  of  ambition,  and  who 
always  acted  with  prudence,  saw  directly  that  if  he  executed 
her  sisters'  commissions,  it  would  be  useless  for  her  to  ask 
for  anything.  But  the  father,  astonished  at  her  silence, 
said,  interrupting  his  insatiahlo  daughters,  "  Well,  Beauty, 
dost  thou  not  desire  anvthiiiii  r  What  shall  I  brine:  thee  ? 
what  dost  thou  wish  for  ?  Speak  freely."  "  My  dear  papa," 
replied  the  amiable  girl,  embracing  him  affectionately,  I 
wish  for  one  thing  more  precious  than  all  the  ornaments  my 
sisters  have  asked  you  for ;  I  have  limited  my  desires  to  it, 
and  shall  be  only  too  happy  if  they  can  he  fulfilled.  It  is  the 
gratification  of  seeing  you  return  in  perfect  health."  This 
answer  was  so  unmistakeably  disinterested,  that  it  covered 
the  others  with  shame  and  confusion.  They  were  so  angry, 
that  one  of  them,  answering  for  the  rest,  said  with  bitterness, 
"  This  child  gives  herself  great  airs,  and  fancies  that  she  will 
distinguish  herself  by  these  affected  heroics.  Surely  nothing 
can  he  more  ridiculous."  But  the  father,  touched  by  her 
expressions,  could  not  help  showing  his  delight  at  them; 
appreciating,  too,  the  feeling  which  induced  her  to  ask  nothing 
for  herself,  he  begged  she  would  choose  something ;  and  to 
allay  the  ill-will  that  his  other  daughters  had  towards  her, 
he  observed  to  her  that  such  indifierence  to  dress  was  not 
natural  at  her  age — thjit  there  was  a  time  for  everything. 
"Very  well,  my  dear  father,"  said  she,  "since  you  desire  me 
to  make  some  request,  T  beg  you  will  bring  me  a  rose  ;  I  love 
that  flower  passionately,  and  since  I  have  lived  in  this  desert 
I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one."    This  was  to 
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obey  her  father,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  putting  him 
to  any  expense  for  her. 

At  length  the  day  arrived,  that  this  good  old  man  was 
compelled  to  leave  his  family.  He  travelled  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  the  great  city  to  which  the  prospect  of  a  new 
fortune  recalled  him.  But  he  did  not  meet  with  the  benefits 
he  had  hoped  for.  His  vessel  had  certainly  arrived ;  but  his 
partners,  believing  him  to  be  dead,  had  taken  possession 
of  it,  and  all  the  cargo  had  been  disposed  of.  Thus,  instead 
of  entering  into  the  full  and  peaceable  possession  of  that 
which  belonged  to  him,  he  was  compelled  to  encounter  all 
sorts  of  chicanery  in  the  pursuit  of  his  rights.  He  overcame 
them,  but  after  more  than  six  months  of  trouble  and  expense, 
he  was  not  any  richer  than  he  was  before.  His  debtors  had 
become  insolvent,  and  he  could  hardly  defray  his  own  costs. 
Thus  terminated  this  dream  of  riches. 

To  add  to  his  disagreeables,  he  was  obliged,  on  the  score  of 
ecoiiomv,  to  start  on  his  homeward  iourney  at  the  most  in- 
convenient  time,  and  in  the  most  frightful  weather.  Exposed 
on  the  road  to  the  piercing  blasts,  he  thought  he  should  die 
with  fatigue  ;  but  when  he  found  himself  within  a  few  miles 
of  his  house  (which  he  did  not  reckon  upon  leaving  for  such 
false  hopes,  and  which  Beauty  had  shown  her  sense  in  mis- 
trusting) his  strength  returned  to  him.  It  would  be  some 
hours  before  he  could  cross  the  forest ;  it  was  late,  but  he 
wished  to  continue  his  journey.  He  was  benighted,  suffering 
from  intense  cold,  buried,  one  might  say,  in  the  snow,  with 
his  horse ;  not  knowing  which  way  to  bend  his  steps,  he 
thought  his  last  hour  had  come :  no  hut  in  his  road, 
although  the  forest  was  filled  with  them.  A  tree,  hollowed 
by  age,  was  the  best  shelter  he  could  find,  and  only  too  happy 
was  he  to  hide  himself  in  it.  This  tree  proteotinff  him  f^om 
the  cold,  was  the  means  of  saving  his  life ;  and  the  horse,  a 
little  distance  from  his  master,  perceiving  another  hollow  tree, 
was  led  by  instiniHi  to  take  sh^ter  in  that. 

The  night,  in  such  a  situation,  appeared  to  him  to  he  never- 
ending  ;  furthermore,  he  was  &mi&ed,  frightened  at  the  roar- 
ing of  the  wild  beasts,  that  were  constantly  passing  by  him. 
Could  he  be  at  peace  for  an  instant  ?  His  trouble  and  anxiety 
did  not  end  with  the  night.  He  had  no  sooner  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  daylight  than  his  distress  was  greater.  The  ground 
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appeared  so  extraordinarily  covered  with  enow,  no  road  could 
he  find — no  track  was  to  be  seen.  It  was  only  after  great 
latic^ue  and  frequent  falls,  that  he  succeeded  in  discovering 
sumcthiiiGf  like  a  path  upon  which  he  could  keep  his  footing. 

Procetding  without  knowing  in  which  direction,  chance  led 
him  into  the  avenue  of  a  beautiful  castle,  which  the  snow 
seemed  to  have  respected.  It  consisted  of  four  rows  of  orange- 
trees,  laden  with  flowers  and  fruit.  Statues  were  seen  here 
and  there/  regardless  of  order  or  symmetry — some  were  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  others  among  the  trees — all  after  the 
strangest  fashion ;  they  were  of  the  size  of  life,  and  had  the 
colour  of  human  heings,  in  different  attitudes,  and  in  various 
dresses,  the  greatest  numher  representing  warriors.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  first  court-yard,  he  perodved  a  great  many  more 
statues.  He  was  suffering  so  much  from  cold  that  he  could 
not  stop  to  examine  them.  An  agate  staircase,  with  balus* 
ters  of  chased  gold,  first  presented  itself  to  his  sight:  he 
passed  through  several  maguiiicently  furnished  rooms;  a 
gentle  warmth  which  he  breathed  hi  them  renovated  liim. 
He  needed  food ;  but  to  whom  could  he  apply?  This  large 
and  magnificent  edifice  appeared  to  be  inhabited  only  by 
statues.  A  profound  silence  reip:ned  throughout  it;  neverthe- 
less it  had  not  the  air  of  an  old  palace  that  had  be^  deserted. 
The  halls,  the  rooms,  the  galleries  were  all  open ;  no  living 
thing  appeared  to  be  in  this  charming  place. 

Weary  of  wandering  over  this  vast  dwelling,  he  stopped  in  a 
saloon,  wherein  was  a  large  fire.  Presuming  that  it  was  prepared 
for  some  one,  who  would  not  be  long  in  appearing,  he  drew 
near  the  fireplace  to  warm  himself ;  but  no  one  came.  Seated 
on  a  sofa  near  the  fire,  a  sweet  sleep  closed  his  eyelids,  and 
left  him  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  observe  the  entrance  of 
any  one.  Fatigue  induced  him  to  sleep  ;  hunger  awoke  him ; 
he  had  been  suffering  from  it  for  the  last  twenty-lbur  hours. 
The  exercise  that  he  had  taken  ever  since  he  had  been  in  this 
palace  increased  his  appetite.  When  he  awoke  and  opened 
his  eyes,  he  was  astonished  to  see  u  table  elegantly  laid.  A 
light  repast  would  not  have  satisfied  liiin  ;  but  the  viands, 
magnificently  dressed,  invited  him  to  eat  of  everything. 

His  first  care  was  to  utter  in  a  loud  voice  his  thanks  to  those 
rom  wh  om  he  had  received  so  much  kindness,  and  he  then 
resolved  to  wait  quietly  till  it  pleased  his  host  to  make  him- 
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self  known  to  lum.  As  fatigue  caused  him  to  sleep  before  his 
repast,  so  did  the  food  produce  the  same  t  tlect,  and  his  repose 
was  longer  and  more  powertul ;  in  fact,  this  second  time  he 
slept  for  at  least  four  hours.  Upon  awaking,  in  the  place  of 
the  first  table  he  saw  another  of  porphyry,  upon  wbieh  smne 
kind  band  had  set  oat  a  oolktton  eonsisttng  of  cakes,  presenred 
fruits,  and  liqueurs.  This  was  likewise  for  his  use.  Fh>fiting, 
therefore,  by  the  kindness  shown  him,  he  partook  of  every- 
thing that  suited  his  appetite,  his  taste,  and  his  fiinOT'. 

Ebiding  at  length  no  one  to  speak  to,  or  to  inform  him 
whether  this  palace  was  inhabited  by  a  man  or  by  a  God, 
fear  began  to  take  possession  of  him,  for  he  was  naturallj^ 
timid.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  repass  through  all  the 
apartments,  and  overwhelm  with  thanks  the  Genius  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  so  much  kindness,  and  in  the  most  respect- 
ful manner  solicit  him  to  appear.  All  his  attentions  were  use- 
less :  no  appearance  of  servants,  no  result  by  which  he  could 
ascertain  that  the  palace  was  inhabited.  Thinking  seriously 
of  what  he  should  do,  he  began  to  fancy,  for  what  reason  he 
could  not  imagine,  that  some  good  spirit  had  made  this 
mansion  a  present  to  him,  with  all  the  riches  that  it  con- 
tained. This  idea  seemed  like  inspiration,  and  without 
further  delay,  making  a  new  inspection  of  it,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  all  the  treasures  he  could  find.  More  than  this,  he 
settled  in  his  own  mind  what  share  of  it  he  should  allow  to 
each  of  his  children,  and  selected  the  apartments  which  would 
particularl}^  suit  them,  enjoying  the  delight  beforehand  which 
his  journey  would  atibrd  them.  He  entered  the  garden,  where, 
in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  winter,  the  rarest  flowers  were 
exhaling  the  most  delicious  perfume  in  the  mildest  and  purest 
air.  Birds  of  all  kinds  blending  their  songs  with  the  con- 
fused noise  of  the  waters,  made  an  ag^reeable  harmony. 

The  old  man,  in  ecstasies  at  such  wonders,  said  to  himself, 
"  My  daughters  will  not,  I  think,  find  it  very  difficult  to 
accustom  themselves  to  this  delicious  abode.  1  cannot  believe 
that  they  will  regret,  or  that  they  will  prefer  the  city  to  this 
mansion.  Let  me  set  out  directly,"  cried  he,  in  a  transport 
joy  rather  uncommon  for  him ;  I  shall  increase  my 
happiness  in  witnessing  theirs:  I  will  take  possession  at 
once." 

Upon  entering  this  charming  castle  he  had  taken  care. 
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notwitbstanding  he  was  nearly  perished,  to  unbridle  his  horse 
and  let  him  wend  his  way  to  a  stable  which  he  had  observed 
in  the  fore-court.  An  alley,  ornamented  by  palisades,  formed 
by  rose-bushes  in  full  bloom,  led  to  it.  He  had  never  seen 
sueh  lovely  roses.  Their  perfume  reminded  him  that  he  had 
promised  to  gfive  Beauty  a  rose.  He  picked  one,  and  was 
about  to  gather  enough  to  make  half-a-dozen  bouquets,  when 
a  most  frightful  noise  made  him  turn  round.  He  was  ter- 
ribly alarmed  upon  perceiving-  at  his  side  a  horrible  beast, 
which,  with  an  air  of  fury,  laid  upon  his  neck  a  kind  of  trunk, 
resembling  an  elephant's,  and  said,  with  a  tei  ritic  voice, "  Who 
gave  thee  permission  to  gather  my  roses  ?  Is  it  not  enough 
that  I  kindly  allowed  thee  to  remain  in  my  palace.  Instead 
of  feeling  grateful,  rash  man,  I  find  thee  stealing  my  flowers  ! 
Thy  insolence  shall  not  remain  iinpunished."  The  good  man, 
already  too  much  overpowered  b}-  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  this  monster,  thought  he  should  die  of  fright  at  these 
words,  and  quickly  throwing  away  the  fatal  rose.  "  Ah !  my 
Lord,"  said  he,  prostrating  himself  before  him,  "have  mercy 
on  me !  I  am  not  ungrateful !  Penetrated  by  all  your  kind- 
ness, I  did  not  imagine  that  so  slight  a  liberty  could  possibly 
have  offended  you."  The  monster  very  angrily  replied, 
"  Hold  thy  tongue,  thou  foolish  talker.  I  care  not  for  thy 
flattery,  nor  for  the  titles  thou  bestowest  on  me.  I  am  not 
*  my  Lord  I  am  The  Beast ;  and  thou  shalt  not  escape  the 
death  thou  deservest." 

The  merchant,  dismayed  at  so  cruel  a  sentence,  and  think- 
in^  that  submistidon  was  the  only  means  to  preserve  his  life^ 
said,  in  a  truly  affecting  manner,  that  the  rose  he  had  dared 
to  take  was  for  one  of  his  daughters,  called  Beauty.  Then, 
whether  he  hoped  to  escape  from  death,  or  to  mduce  his 
enemy  to  Ibel  for  him,  he  related  to  him  all  his  misfortunes ; 
he  told  him  the  object  of  his  journey,  and  did  not  omit  to 
dwell  on  the  little  present  he  was  bound  to  give  Beauty ; 
adding,  that  was  the  only  thing  she  had  asked  for,  while  the 
riches  of  a  king  would  hardly  haye  sufficed  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  his  other  daughters ;  and  so  came  to  the  opportunity 
which  had  offered  itself  to  satisfy  the  modest  desire  of  Beauty, 
and  his  belief  that  he  could  have  done  so  without  any  un- 
pleasant consequences ;  asking  pardon,  moreover,  for  his  invo- 
luntary fault.    The  Beast  considered  for  a  moment,  then. 
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speaking  in  a  milder  tone,  lie  said  to  him, "  I  will  pardon 
thee,  but  upon  condition  that  thou  wilt  give  nie  one  of  thy 
daughters — I  require  some  one  to  repair  this  fault."  "Just 
Heaven !"  replied  the  merchant ;  "  how  can  I  keep  my  word  ?  . 
Could  I  be  so  inhuman  as  to  save  my  own  life  at  the  expense 
of  one  of  my  children's ;  under  what  pretext  eonld  I  bring 
her  here  f *'  There  must  he  no  pretext,'*  intennpted  the 
Beast.  ^'I  expect  that  whichever  daughter  yon  bring  here 
she  will  come  willmgly,  or  I  will  not  have  either  of  them. 
Go ;  see  if  there  be  not  one  amongst  them  sufficiently  coura- 
geous, and  loving  thee  enough,  to  sacrifice  herself  to  save  thy 
Bfe.  Thou  appearest  to  an  honest  man.  Give  me  thy 
word  of  honour  to  return  in  a  month.  If  thou  canst  decide 
to  bring  one  of  them  back  with  thee,  she  will  remain  here 
and  thou  wilt  return  home.  If  thou  canst  not  do  so,  pro- 
mise me  to  return  hither  alone,  after  bidding  them  farewell 
for  ever,  for  thou  wilt  belong  to  me.  Do  not  fancy,"  jcon- 
tinned  the  Monster,  grinding  his  teeth,  '*that  by  merely 
agreeing  to  my  proposition  thou  wilt  be  saved.  I  warn  thee, 
if  thou  thinkest  so  to  escape  me,  I  will  seek  for  thee,  and 
destroy  thee  and  thy  race^  although  a  hundred  thousand  men 
appear  to  defend  thee." 

The  good  man,  although  quite  convinced  that  he  should 
vainly  put  to  the  proof  the  devotion  of  his  daughters, 
accepted,  nevorfholops,  the  Monster's  proposition.  He  pro- 
mised to  return  to  liim  at  the  time  named,  and  give  himself 
up  to  his  sad  fate,  without  remlcring  it  necessary  for  the 
Beast  to  seek  for  him.  After  this  assurance  he  thought 
himself  at  liberty  to  retire  and  take  leave  of  the  Beast,  whose 
presence  was  most  distressing  to  him.  The  respite  was  but 
brief,  yet  he  feared  he  might  revoke  it.  He  expressed  his 
anxiety  to  depart ;  but  the  Beast  told  him  he  should  not  do 
so  till  the  following  day.  "  Thou  wilt  fmd,"  said  he,  a  horse 
ready  at  break  of  day.  He  will  carry  thee  home  quickly. 
Adieu — go  to  supper,  and  wait  my  orders." 

The  poor  man,  more  dead  than  alive,  returned  to  the  saloon 
in  which  he  had  feasted  so  heartily.  Before  a  hu'ge  lire  his 
supper,  already  laid,  invited  him  to  sit  and  enjoy  it.  Tlie 
delicacy  and  richness  of  the  dishes  had  no  longer,  however, 
any  temptation  for  him.  Overwhelmed  by  his  ^ricf,  he  would 
not  have  seated  himself  at  the  table,  but  that  he  firarcd  that 
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the  Beast  was  concealed  somewhere,  and  ohserving  him, 
and  that  he  would  excite  his  anger  by  any  slight  of  his 
bounty.  To  avoid  further  disaster,  he  made  a  momentary 
truce  with  his  grief,  and,  as  well  as  his  afflicted  heart  would 
permit,  he  tasted,  in  turn,  the  various  dishes.  At  the  end 
of  the  repast  a  great  noise  was  heard  in  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment, and  he  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  his  formidable  host. 
As  he  could  not  manage  to  avoid  his  presence,  he  tried  to 
recover  from  the  alarm  which  this  sudden  nmse  had  caused 
him.  At  the  same  moment,  the  Beast,  who  appeared,  asked 
him  abruptly  if  he  had  made  a  good  supper.  The  good  man 
replied,  in  a  modest  and  timid  tone,  that  he  had,  thanks  to 
his  attention,  eaten  heartily.  "  Promise  me,"  replied  the 
Monster,  "  to  remember  your  word  to  me,  and  to  keep  it  as  a 
man  of  honour,  in  bringing  me  one  of  your  daughters." 

The  old  man,  who  was  not  much  entertained  with  this 
conversation,  swore  to  him  that  he  would  fulfil  what  he  had 
promised,  and  return  in  a  month  alone  or  with  one  of  his 
daughters,  if  he  should  find  one  who  loved  him  sufficiently 
to  loiiow  him  on  the  conditions  he  must  propose  to  her. 
"I  warn  thee  again,"  said  the  Beast,  "to  take  care  not  to 
deceive  her  as  to  the  sacrifice  which  thou  must  exact  from 
her,  or  the  danger  she  will  incur.  Paint  to  her  my  face  such 
as  it  is.  Let  her  know  what  ^lie  is  about  to  do  :  above  all,  let 
her  be  firm  in  her  resolution.  There  will  be  no  time  for 
reflection  when  thou  shalt  have  brought  her  hither.  Thei'e 
must  be  no  drawing  back :  thou  wilt  be  equally  lost,  without 
obtaining  for  her  l£e  liberty  to  letnm."  The  merchant,  who 
was  overcome  at  this  discourse,  reiterated  his  promise  to  con- 
form to  all  that  was  prescribed  to  him.  The  Monster,  satisfied 
with  his  answer,  oidered  him  to  retire  to  rest,  and  not  to 
rise  till  he  should  see  the  sun,  and  hear  a  golden  bdL 

Thou  wilt  breakfast  before  setting  out,"  said  he  again ; 
**  and  thou  mayest  take  a  rose  with  thee  for  Beauty.  The 
horse  which  shall  bear  thee  will  be  ready  in  the  court-yard. 
I  reckon  on  seeing  thee  again  in  a  month,  if  thou  art  an 
honest  man.  If  thou  failest  in  thy  word,  I  shsll  pay  thee  a 
visit."  The  good  man,  for  fear  of  prolonging  a  conversation 
already  too  painful  to  him,  made  a  profound  reverence  to  the 
Beast,  who  told  him  again  not  to  be  anxious  respecting  the 
road  by  which  he  should  return,  as  at  the  time  appoint^  the 
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same  horse  which  he  would  mount  the  next  morning  would 
be  found  at  his  gate,  and  would  suffice  for  his  daughter  and 
himself. 

However  Httle  disposition  the  old  man  felt  for  sleep,  he 
dared  not  disobey  the  orders  he  had  recdved.  Obliged  to  lie 
down,  he  did  not  rise  till  the  sun  began  to  illumine  the 
chamber.  His  breakfast  was  soon  despatched,  and  he  then 
descended  into  the  garden  to  gather  the  rose  wMch  the  Beast 
had  ordered  him  to  take  to  Beauty.  How  many  tears  this 
flower  caused  him  to  shed.  But  the  fear  of  drawing  on 
himself  new  disasters  made  him  constrain  his  feelings,  and 
he  went,  without  further  delay,  in  search  of  the  hor»e  which 
had  been  promised  him.  He  found  on  the  saddle  a  light  but 
warm  cloak.  As  soon  as  the  horse  felt  him  on  his  back,  he 
set  off  with  incredible  speed.  The  merchant,  who  in  a 
moment  lost  sight  of  this  fatal  palace,  experienced  as  great  a 
sensation  of  joy  as  he  had  on  the  previous  evening  felt  in 
'perceiving  it,  with  this  diiference,  that  the  delight  of  leaving 
it  was  embittered  by  the  cruel  necessity  of  returning  to  it. 

"To  what  have  I  pledged  myself?"  said  he,  whilst  his 
courser  carried  him  with  a  velocity  and  a  lightness  which  is 
only  known  in  fairy  land.  "  Would  it  not  be  better  that  I 
should  become  at  once  tlie  victim  of  this  monster  who  thirsts 
for  the  blood  of  m}''  family  ?  By  a  promise  I  have  made,  as 
unnatural  as  it  is  indiscreet,  I  have  prolonged  my  life.  Is  it 
possible  that  I  could  think  of  extending  my  days  at  the 
expense  of  those  of  my  daughters  ?  Can  I  have  the  bar- 
barity to  lead  one  to  him,  to  see  liiin,  no  doubt,  devour  her 
before  my  eyes?"  But  all  at  once,  interrupting  himself,  he 
cried,  "  IMiserable  wretch  that  I  am,  what  have  I  to  fear  ? 
If  I  could  iind  it  in  my  heart  to  silence  the  voice  of  nature, 
would  it  depend  on  me  to  commit  tliis  cowardly  act  ?  She 
must  know  her  fate  and  consent  to  it.  1  see  no  chance  that 
she  will  be  inclined  to  sacrifice  herself  for  an  inhuman  father, 
and  I  ought  not  to  make  such  a  proposition  to  her.  It  is 
unjust.  But  even  if  the  affection  which  they  all  entertain 
for  me  should  induce  one  to  devote  herself,  would  not  a  single 
glance  at  the  Beast  destroy  her  constancy,  and  I  could  not 
complain.  Ah !  too  imperious  Beast,"  exclaimed  he,  thou  hast 
done  this  expressly !  By  putting  an  impossible  condition  to 
the  means  thou  offerest  me  to  escape  thy  fury,  and  obtain  the 
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pardon  of  a  trifling  fault,  thon  hast  added  insult  to  injury ! 
But,"  continued  he,  "  I  caniH-t  bear  to  think  of  it.  I  hesitate 
no  longer;  and  1  would  rather  expose  myself  without  turning 
away  from  thy  rage,  than  attempt  a  useless  mode  of  escape, 
which  my  paternal  love  tremhles  to  employ.  Let  me  retrace," 
said  he,  "  the  road  to  this  frightlul  palace,  and  without  deign- 
ing to  purchase  so  dearly  the  remnant  of  a  life  which  can 
never  be  but  miserable — without  waiting  for  tlie  month  which 
is  accorded  me  to  expire, — return  and  terminate  this  day  my 
miserable  existence!" 

At  these  words  he  endeavoured  to  retrace  his  steps,  but  he 
found  it  impossible  to  turn  the  bridle  of  his  horse.  Allowing 
himself,  therefore,  against  his  will,  to  be  earned  forward,  he 
Tesolved  at  least  to  propose  nothing  to  his  daughters.  Alreadr 
he  saw  his  house  in  the  distanee,  and  strengthening  himself 
more  and  more  in  his  resolution,  I  will  not  speak  to  them/' 
he  said, "  of  the  danger  which  threatens  me :  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  embracing  them  once  more ;  I  shall  give  them 
mj  last  advice;  I  will  beg  them  to  live  on  good  terms  with 
their  brothers,  whom  I  ^all  also  implore  not  to  abandon 
them." 

In  the  midst  of  this  reverie,  he  reached  his  door.  His 

own  horse,  which  had  found  its  way  home  the  previous  even- 
ing, had  alarmed  his  family.  His  sons,  dispersed  in  the  forest, 
had  sought  him  in  every  direction  ;  and  his  daughters,  in  their 
impatience  to  hear  some  tidings  of  him,  w^ere  at  the  door,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  earliest  intelligence.  As  he  was  mounted 
on  a  magnificent  steed,  and  wrapt  in  a  rich  cloak,  they  could 
not  recognise  him,  but  took  him  at  first  for  a  messenger  sent 
by  him,  and  the  rose  which  they  perceived  attached  to  the 
pummel  of  the  saddle  made  them  perfectly  easy  on  his 
account. 

When  this  afflicted  father,  however,  approached  nearer, 
they  recognised  him,  and  thought  only  of  evincing  their  satis- 
faction at  seeing  him  return  in  good  health.  But  the  sadness 
depicted  in  his  face,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  which  he 
vainly  endeavoured  to  restrain,  changed  their  joy  into  anxiety. 
All  hastened  to  inquire  the  cause  of  his  trouble.  He  made 
no  reply  but  by  saying  to  Jjeauty,  as  he  presented  her  with 
the  rose,  *•  There  is  what  thou  hast  demanded  of  me,  but 
thou  wilt  pay  dearly  for  it,  as  well  as  the  others."    "1  was 
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certain,"  exclaimed  the  eldest,  "  and  I  was  saying,  tins  very 
moment,  that  she  would  be  the  only  one  whose  commission 
you'Avould  execute.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  a  rose  must 
have  cost  more  than  you  would  have  had  to  pay  for  us  all 
five  together ;  and,  judging  from  appearances,  the  rose  will 
be  faded  before  the  day  is  ended  :  never  mind,  however,  you 
were  determined  to  gratify  the  fortunate  Beauty  at  any  price." 
"It  is  true,"  replied  the  father,  mounifully,  "  that  this  rose 
has  cost  me  dear,  and  more  dear  than  all  the  ornaments  which 
you  wished  for  would  have  done.  It  is  not  in  money,  how- 
ever; and  would  to  Heaven  Unit  I  might  have  purcliased  it 
with  all  I  am  yet  worth  in  tin'  world." 

These  words  excited  the  curiosity  of  his  children,  and  dis- 
pelled the  resolution  which  he  had  taken  not  to  reveal  his 
adventure.  He  informed  them  of  the  ill-success  of  his  journey, 
the  trouble  which  he  had  undergone  in  running  after  a  chi- 
merieol  fortune,  and  all  that  had  taken  place  in  the  palace  of 
the  Monster.  After  this  explanation,  despair  took  the  place  of 
hope  and  of  joy. 

The  daughters  seeing  all  their  projects  annihilated  by  this 
thunderbolt,  uttered  fearful  cries;  the  brothers,  more  cou- 
rageous, said  resolutely  that  they  would  not  suffer  their  &ther 
to  return  to  this  frightful  castle;  that  they  were  bold  enough 
to  deliver  the  earth  from  this  horrible  Beast,  even  supposing 
he  should  have  the  temerity  to  come  in  search  of  him.  The 
good  man,  although  moved  at  their  affliction,  forbad  them  to 
commit  violence,  telling  them,  that  as  he  had  given  his  word, 
he  would  kill  himself  rather  than  fail  to  keep  it. 

Notwithstanding  this,  they  sought  for  expedients  to  save 
his  life ;  the  young  men,  fall  of  courage  and  filial  affection, 
proposed  that  one  of  them  should  go  and  offer  himself  as  a 
victim  to  the  wrath  of  the  Beast ;  but  the  monster  had  said 
positively  and  explicitly  that  he  would  have  one  of  the 
daughters,  and  not  one  of  the  sons.  Tlie  brave  brothers 
grieved  that  their  good  intentions  could  not  be  acted  upon, 
then  did  what  they  could  to  inspire  their  sisters  with  the 
same  sentiments.  13 ut  their  jealousy  of  Beauty  was  sufficient 
to  raise  an  invincible  obstacle  to  such  heroic  action. 

"It  is  not  just,"  said  they,  "that  we  should  perish  in  so 
frightful  a  manner  for  a  fault  of  which  we  are  not  guilty.  It 
would  be  to  render  us  victims  to  Beauty,  to  whom  they 
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Would  be  very  glad  to  sacrifice  ns ;  but  duty  does  not  require 
such  a  sacrifice.    Here  is  the  fruit  of  the  moderation  and 

perpetual  preaching  of  this  unhappy  girl !  Why  did  she  not 
ask,  like  us,  for  a  good  stock  of  clothes  and  jewels.  If  we 
liave  not  had  Ihem,  it  has  at  all  events  cost  nothing  for 
asking,  and  we  have  no  cause  to  reproach  ourselves  for  having 
exposed  the  life  of  our  father  by  indiscreet  demands.  If,  by 
an  affected  disinterestedness,  she  had  not  sought  to  distinguish 
herself,  as  she  is  in  all  things  more  favoured  than  we,  he 
would  have,  no  doubt,  found  enough  money  to  content  her. 
But  she  must  needs,  by  her  singular  caprice,  bring  on  us  all 
this  misfortune.  It  is  she  who  has  caused  it,  and  they  wish 
us  to  pay  the  penalty.  We  will  not  be  her  dupe.  She  has 
brought  it  on  herself,  and  she  must  find  the  remedy.'* 

Beauty,  whose  grief  had  almost  deprived  her  of  conscious- 
ness, suppressing  her  sobs  and  sighs,  said  to  her  sisters,  "  I 
am  the  cause  of  this  misfortune;  it  is  I  alone  who  must 
repair  it.  I  confess  it  would  be  unjust  to  allow  you  to  suffer 
for  my  fault.  Alas !  it  was,  notwithstanding,  an  Innocent  wish. 
Could  I  foresee  that  the  desire  to  ha^e  a  rose  when  we  were  in 
the  middle  of  summer  would  be  punished  so  cruelly  F  The  fault 
is  committed,  however ;  whether  I  am  innocent  or  guilty,  it  ia 
just  thafc  I  should  expiate  it.  It  cannot  be  imputed  to  any 
one  else.  I  will  risk  my  life/'  pursued  she»  in  a  firm  tone, "  to 
release  my  &ther  from  his  fatal  engagement.  I  will  go  to 
find  the  Beast;  too  happy  in  being  able  to  die  in  order  to 
presenre  the  life  of  him  mm  whom  I  reodred  mine,  and  to 
silence  your  murmurs.  Do  not  fear  that  anything  can  turn 
me  from  my  purpose ;  bat  I  pray  you  during  this  month  to 
do  me  the  favour  to  sjpare  me  your  reproaches." 

So  much  firmness  m  a  girl  of  her  age  surprised  them  all 
much ;  and  the  brothers,  who  loved  her  tenderly,  were  moved 
at  her  resolution.  They  paid  her  infinite  attention,  and  felt  the 
loss  they  were  about  to  sustain.  But  it  was  requisite  to  save 
the  life  of  a  father ;  this  pious  motive  closed  their  mouths ; 
and  well  persuaded  that  it  was  a  thing  decided  on,  far  from 
thinking  of  combating  so  generous  a  purpose,  they  contented 
themselves  by  shedding  tears,  and  giving  their  sister  all  the 
praise  which  her  noble  resolution  merited,  all  the  more  from 
her  being  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  having  the  right  to 
regret  a  life  which  she  was  about  to  sacrifice  in  so  cruel  a 
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manner.  The  father  alone  would  not  consent  to  the  desi^;!! 
of  his  younj^^est  daugliter;  but  the  otliers  reproached  him 
insolently  with  tlie  charge  that  Beauty  alone  was  cared  fur 
by  him,  in  spite  of  the  misfortune  which  she  had  caused,  and 
that  he  was  sorry  that  it  was  uot  one  of  the  elders  who  should 
pay  for  her  imprudence. 

This  unjust  language  forced  him  to  desist ;  besides,  Beauty 
assured  him  that  if  be  would  not  accept  the  exchange,  she 
would  make  it  in  spite  of  him,  for  she  would  go  alone  to  seek 
the  Beast,  and  so  perish  without  saving  him.  How  do  we 
know,"  said  she,  forcing  herself  to  assume  more  tranquillity 
than  she  really  felt ;  perhaps  the  dreadful  &te  which  ap- 
pears to  await  me  conceals  another  as  happy  as  this  seems 
terrible?" 

Her  sisters,  hearing  her  speak  thus,  smiled  maliciously  at 
the  wild  idea ;  they  were  enchanted  at  the  delusion  in  which 
they  belieyed  her  to  be  indulging.   But  the  old  man,  con-  * 

quered  by  all  her  reasons,  and  remembering  an  ancient  pre- 
diction, by  which  he  had  learnt  that  this  daughter  should 
save  his  life,  and  that  she  should  be  a  source  of  happiness  to 
all  her  family,  ceased  to  oppose  the  will  of  Beauty.  Insen- 
sibly they  began  to  speak  of  their  departure  as  a  thing  almost 
indiiSerent.  It  was  she  who  gave  the  tone  to  the  conversa- 
tion, and  in  their  presence  she  appeared  to  consider  it  as  a 
happy  event ;  it  was  only,  however,  to  console  her  father 
and  brothers,  and  not  to  alarm  them  more  than  necessar}'. 
Although  discontented  with  the  conduct  of  her  sisters  towards 
her,  who  appeared  even  impatient  to  see  her  depart,  and 
thought  the  month  passed  too  slowly,  slie  had  the  generosity 
to  divide  idl  her  little  property  and  the  jewels  which  she  had 
at  her  own  disposal  amongst  them. 

They  received  with  y)leasure  this  new-  proof  of  her  generosity, 
but  without  abating  their  hatred  of  her.  An  extreme  joy  took 
possession  of  their  hearts  when  they  heard  the  horse  neigh 
which  was  sent  to  carr}'  away  a  sister  whose  amiability  their 
jealous  natures  would  not  allow  them  to  perceive.  The  father 
and  the  sons  alone  were  so  afflicted  tluit  they  could  not  eon- 
tain  themselves  at  this  fatal  n^ument.  They  i)ruposed  to 
strangle  the  horse.  Beauty,  however,  preserving  all  her  tran- 
quillity, showed  them  again  on  this  occasion  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  design,  and  the  impossibility  of  executing  it.  After 
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having  taken  leave  of  her  brothers,  she  enibraced  her  hard- 
hearted sisters,  taking  such  a  tender  farewell  of  them  that  she 
drew  from  them  some  tears,  and  they  believed,  for  the  space 
of  a  few  minutes,  that  they  were  almost  as  much  afflicted  as 
their  brothers. 

During  these  brief,  yet  lingering  leave-takings,  the  good 
man,  hurried  by  his  daughter,  had  mounted  his  horse.  She 
placed  herself  behind  him  with  as  much  alacrity  as  though 
she  were  going  to  make  an  agreeable  journey.  The  animal 
rather  flew  than  walked.  But  this  extreme  speed  did  not 
inconyenience  her  in  the  least ;  the  paces  of  this  singular  horse 
were  so  gentle  that  Beauty  felt  no  more  shaken  hj  him  than 
she  wonld  have  heen  by  the  breath  of  a  zephyr. 

In  vain,  during  the  journey,  did  her  father  offer  a  hundred 
«  times  to  allow  her  to  dismoxmt,  and  to  go  himself  alone  to  find 
the  Beast.  Consider,  mj  dear  ehild,"  said  he ;  **  there  is  still 
time.  This  Monster  is  more  terrible  than  thou  canst  imagine. 
However  firm  thy  resolution  may  be,  I  cannot  but  fear  it  will 
fail  on  beholding  him ;  then  it  will  be  too  late ;  thou  wilt  be 
lost,  and  we  shall  both  perish  together." 

"  If  I  went,"  replied  Beauty,  "  to  seek  this  terrible  Beast 
with  the  hope  of  being  happy,  it  is  not  impossible  that  that 
"hope  would  fail  me  at  the  siglit  of  him ;  but  as  I  reckon  on 
a  speedy  death,  and  believe  it  to  be  unavoidable,  what  does 
it  signify  whether  he  who  shall  destroy  me  be  agreeable  or 
hideous,*' 

Conversing  thus,  night  closed  around  them,  but  the  horse 
went  quite  as  fast  in  the  darkness.  It  was,  however,  suddenly 

dissipated  by  a  most  unexpected  spectacle.  This  was  caused 
by  the  discharge  of  all  kinds  of  beautiful  fireworks — flower- 
pots, catherine-wheels,  suns,  bouquets, — which  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  our  travellers.  This  agreeable  and  unlooked-for  illumi- 
nation lighted  up  the  entire  forest,  and  diffused  a  gentle  heat 
through  the  air,  which  was  become  desirable,  for  the  cold  in 
this  country  was  more  keenly  felt  in  the  night  than  by  day. 

By  this  charming  light  the  father  and  daughter  found 
themselves  in  an  avenue  of  orange-trees.  At  the  moment  that 
they  entered  it  the  fireworks  ceased.  The  illumination  was, 
however,  continued  by  all  the  statues  having  in  their  hands 
lighted  torches.  Besides  these,  lamps  without  number  covered 
the  front  of  the  palace,  symmetrically  ai-ranged  in  forms  of 
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true-lover*8  knots  and  crowned  cypben,  oonnsting  of  doable 
LL's  and  doable  BB's.^  On  entering  the  court  they  wore 
leoeived  by  a  nlate  of  artiUeiyy  which,  added  to  the  sound  of 
a  thousand  instrumente  of  vanouii  kinds,  some  soft  some  war- 
like, had  a  fine  effect. 

"The  Beast  must  l^e  very  hungry  indeed,'*  said  Beauty, 
half-jestingly,  "to  make  such  grand  rejoicings  at  the  arrival 
of  his  prey.'*  However,  in  spite  of  her  agitation  at  the 
approach  of  an  event  which,  according  to  all  appearance, 
was  about  to  be  fatal  to  her,  she  could  not  avoid  paying 
attention  to  the  magnificent  objects  which  succeeded  each 
other,  and  presented  to  her  view  the  most  beautiful  spectacle 
she  had  ever  seen,  nor  help  saying  to  her  father  that  the  pre- 
parations for  her  death  were  more  brilliant  than  the  bridal 
pomp  of  the  greatest  king  in  the  wor]d. 

The  horse  stopped  at  the  toot  of  the  flight  of  steps.  She 
alighted  quickly,  and  her  father,  as  soon  as  he  had  put  foot 
to  the  ground,  conducted  her  by  a  vestibule  to  the  saloon 
in  which  he  had  been  so  well  entertained.  Thev  found  there 
a  large  lire,  lighted  candles  which  emitted  an  exquisite  per- 
fume, and,  above  all,  a  table  splendidly  nerved.  The  good 
man,  accustomed  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Beast  regaled 
his  guests,  told  his  daughter  that  this  repast  was  intended  for 
them,  and  that  thejjr  were  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  ^. 
Beaaty  made  no  difficulty,  well-persuaded  that  it  would  not 
hasten  her  death.  On  the  contrary,  she  imagined  that  it 
would  make  known  to  the  Beast  the  little  repugnance  she 
had  Mt  in  coming  to  see  him.  She  hoped  that  her  frankness 
might  be  capable  of  softening  him,  and  even  that  her  adven- 
ture might  be  less  sad  than  she  had  at  first  apprehended. 
The  formidable  Monster  with  which  she  had  been  menaced  did 
not  show  himself,  and  the  whole  palace  spoke  of  joy  and 
magnificence.  It  appeared  that  her  arrival  had  caused  these 
demonstrations,  and  it  did  not  seem  probable  that  they  could 
have  been  designed  for  a  funeral  ceremony. 

Her  hope  did  not  last  long,  however.  The  Monster  made 
himself  heard.  A  frightful  noise,  caused  ])y  the  enormous 
%veight  of  his  body,  by  the  terrible  clank  of  his  scales,  and  an 
awful  roaring,  announced  his  arrival.  JTerror  took  possession 

'l^  I  have  not  tbought  It  neeewiy  to  altar  time  inltlftls,  a^ifyftif  tlwa 
oi  La  Belle.** 
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of  Beauty.  The  did  man,  embracing  his  daughter,  uttered 
piercing  cries.  But  recovering  herself  in  a  moment,  she  sup- 
pressed her  agitation.  Seeing  the  Beast  approach,  whom  she 
could  not  beliold  without  a  shudder,  she  advanced  with  a  firm 
step,  and  with  a  modest  air  saluted  him  very  respectfully. 
This  behaviour  pleased  the  Monster.  After  having  contem- 
plated her,  he  said  to  the  old  man,  in  a  tone  which,  without 
being  one  of  anger,  might,  however,  fill  with  terror  the  boldest 
heart,  ''Qood  evening,  my  good  friend;**  and  turning  to 
Beauty,  he  said  also  to  her,  *'Good  evening,  Beauty.**  The 
old  man,  fearing  every  instant  that  something  awful  would 
happen  to  his  daughter,  had  not  the  strength  to  repl^.  But 
B^uty,  without  agitation  and  in  a  sweet  and  firm  voice,  said, 
''Good  evening  Beast.**  "Bo  you  come  here  voluntarily?'* 
inqmred  the  Beast;  ^and  wiu  you  consent  to  let  your 
father  depart  without  following  him  ?*'  Beauty  replied  that 
she  bad  no  other  intention.  ''Ah!  and  what  do  you  think 
will  become  of  you  after  his  departure?'*  ''What  it  may 
ple^ise  you,*'  said  she ;  "  my  life  is  at  your  disposal,  and  1 
submit  blindly  to  the  fate  which  you  may  doom  me  to.*' 

"I  am  satisfied  with  your  submission,"  replied  the  Beast; 
"and  as  it  appears  that  they  have  not  brought  you  hero  by  force, 
you  shall  remain  with  me.  As  for  thee,  good  man,"  said  he 
to  the  merchant,  "  thou  shalt  depart  to-morrow,  at  daybreak  ; 
the  bell  will  warn  you ;  delay  not  after  thy  breakfast ;  the 
same  horse  will  reconduct  thee.  But,"  added  he,  "  when 
thou  shalt  be  in  the  midst  of  thy  family,  dream  not  of  re- 
visiting my  palace,  and  remember  it  is  forbidden  thee  for 
ever.  You,  Beaiity,"  continued  the  Monster,  addressing  her, 
"  conduct  your  father  into  the  adjoining  wardrobe,  and  choose 
anything  which  both  of  you  think  will  give  pleasure  to  your 
brothers  and  sisters.  You  will  find  two  trunks ;  fill  them. 
It  is  right  that  you  should  send  them  something  of  sufficient 
value  to  oblige  them  to  remember  you.** 

In  spite  of  the  liberality  of  the  Monster,  the  approaching 
departure  of  her  father  sensibly  affected  Beauty,  and  caused 
her  extreme  grief;  however,  she  determined  to  obey  the 
Beast,  who  quitted  them,  after  having  said,  as  he  had  done 
on  entering,  "  Good-night,  Beauty ;  good-night,  good  man.** 
When  they  were  alone,  the  good  man,  embracing  his  daughter, 
wept  without  ceasing.    The  idea  of  leaving  her  with 
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the  Monster  was  a  most  cruel  trial  to  him.  He  repented 
having  brought  her  into  that  place.  The  gates  were  open ; 
he  wished  to  lead  her  away  again,  but  Beauty  impressed 
upon  him  the  danger  and  consequences  of  such  a  proceeding. 

They  entered  the  wardrobe  which  had  been  indicated  to 
them ;  they  were  surprised  at  the  treasures  it  contained.  It 
was  filled  with  appaiel  so  superb  that  a  Queen  could  not  wish 
for  anything  more  beautiful,  or  in  better  taste.  New  was 
warehouse  better  filled. 

When  Seautj  had  chosen  the  dresses  she  thought  the  most 
suitable,  not  to  the  present  situation  of  the  family,  but  pro- 
portioned to  the  riches  and  liberality  of  the  Beast,  who  was 
the  donor,  she  opened  a  press,  the  door  of  which  was  of  rock 
crystal,  mounted  in  gold.  Although  such  a  magnificent 
exterior  prepared  her  to  find  it  contain  some  rare  and  precious 
treasures,  she  saw  such  a  mass  of  jewels  of  all  kinds,  that  her 
eyes  could  hardly  support  the  brilliancy  of  them.  Beauty, 
from  a  feeling  of  obedience,  took  without  hesitation,  a  pro- 
digious quantity,  which  she  divided  as  well  as  she  could 
amongst  the  lots  she  had  already  made. 

On  opening  the  last  cabinet,  which  was  no  less  than  a 
cabinet  filled  with  pieces  of  gold,  she  changed  her  mind.  "  I 
think,"  said  she  to  her  father,  "  that  it  will  be  better  to 
empty  these  trunks,  and  to  fill  them  with  coin,  which  you 
can  give  to  your  children  according  to  your  pleasure.  By 
this  means  you  will  not  be  obHged  to  confide  your  secret  to 
any  one,  and  your  riches  will  be  possessed  by  you  without 
danger.  The  advantage  that  you  would  derive  from  the 
possession  of  these  jewels,  although  their  value  might  be 
more  considerable,  would  be  attended  by  inconvenience.  In 
order  to  profit  by  them  you  would  be  forced  to  sell  them, 
and  to  trust  them  to  persons  who  would  only  look  on  you 
with  envious  eyes.  Your  conlidence  in  them  might  even 
prove  fatal  to  you,  whilst  gold  pieces  of  current  coin  will 
place  you,"  continued  she,  "  beyond  the  reach  of  any  mis- 
fortune, by  giving  you  the  means  of  acquiring  land  and 
houses,  and  purchasing  rich  furniture,  ornaments,  and  precious 
stones." 

The  fiither  approved  her  forethought.  But  wishing  to 
take  for  his  daughters  some  dresses  and  ornaments,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  them  as  well  as  the  gold,  he  took  out  of 
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the  trunks  wliat  lie  Iiad  selected  for  his  own  nse.  The  great 
quantity  of  coin  which  he  put  in  did  not  (ill  them,  however. 
They  were  composed  of  folds  which  stretched  at  pleasure. 
He  found  room  for  the  jewels  which  he  had  displaced,  and,  in 
fact,  these  tninks  contained  more  than  he  coold  even  wish 
for.  So  much  money,"  said  he  to  his  daughter,  will  place 
me  in  a  position  to  sell  my  jewels  at  my  own  conTenience. 
Following  thy  counsel,  I  will  hide  my  wealth  from  the  world, 
and  even  from  my  children.  If  they  knew  me  to  he  as  rich 
as  I  shall  he,  they  would  torment  me  to  ahandon  my  countiy 
life,  which,  however,  is  the  sole  one  wherein  I  have  found 
happiness,  and  not  experienced  the  perfidy  of  false  frienda, 
with  whom  the  world  is  filled.'*  But  the  trunks  were  so 
immensely  heavy,  that  an  elephant  would  have  sunk  under 
their  weight,  and  the  hope  which  he  had  hegvm  to  cherish 
appeared  to  him  a  dream,  and  nothing  more.  **The  Beast 
mocks  us,"  said  he,  "  and  feigns  to  give  me  wealth,  which  he 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  carry  away.** 

"  Suspend  your  judgment,*'  rejjiied  Beauty ;  "  you  have  not 
provoked  his  liberaHty  by  any  indiscreet  request  nor  by  any 
greedy  or  interested  looks.  Raillery  would  be  without  point. 
I  think,  as  the  Monster  has  bestowed  it  on  3'ou,  that  he  will 
certainly  find  the  means  of  allowing  you  to  enjoy  it.  We 
have  only  to  close  the  trunks,  and  leave  them  here.  No 
doubt  he  knows  by  what  coach  to  send  them." 

Nothing  could  be  more  prudent  than  this  advice.  The 
good  man,  conformably  to  it,  re-entered  the  saloon  with  his 
daughter.  Seated  together  on  the  sofa,  they  saw  the  break- 
fast instantly  served.  The  father  ate  with  more  appetite 
than  he  had  done  the  preceding  night.  That  which  had 
come  to  pass  had  diminished  his  despair  and  revived  his  con- 
fidence. He  would  have  departed  without  concern  if  the 
Beast  had  not  had  the  cruelty  to  make  him  understand  that 
he  must  not  dream  of  seeing  his  palace  again,  and  that  he 
must  wish  his  daughter  an  eternal  farewell.  There  is  no  evil 
but  death  without  remedy.  The  good  man  was  not  com- 
pletely stunned  by  this  order.  He  flattered  himself  that  it 
would  not  be  irrevocable,  and  this  hope  prepared  him  to  quit 
bis  host  with  tolerable  satisfaction.  Beau^  was  not  so  well 
satisfied.  Little  persuaded  that  a  happy  future  was  prepared 
for  her,  ^he  feared  that  the  rich  presents  with  which  the 
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Monster  loaded  her  family  was  but  the  price  of  her  life,  and 
that  he  would  devour  her  immediately  that  he  should  be 
alone  with  her,  or  at  least  that  a  perpetual  prison  would  be 
her  fate,  and  that  her  onlj  companion  would  he  this  frightful 
Monster. 

This  reflection  plunged  her  into  a  profotmd  reverie,  bnt  a 
second  stroke  of  the  bell  warned  them  that  it  was  time  to 
separate*  They  descended  into  the  court,  where  the  father 
found  two  horses,  the  one  loaded  with  the  two  trunks,  and 
the  other  destined  for  himself.  The  latter,  covered  with  a 
good  doak,  and  the  saddle  haying  two  bags  attached  to  it 
rail  of  refireshments,  was  the  same  which  he  had  ridden  before. 
So  much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Beast  again  supplied 
them  with  subject  of  conversation ;  but  the  horses,  neighing 
and  stamping  with  their  hoofis,  made  known  to  them  that  it 
was  time  to  part. 

The  merchant,  afraid  of  irritating  the  Beast  by  his  delay, 
bade  his  daughter  an  eternal  farewell.  The  two  horses  set 
off  faster  than  the  wind,  and  Beauty  instantly  lost  sight  of 
them.  She  mounted  in  tears  to  the  chamber  which  was 
appropriated  to  her,  where  ior  some  time  she  was  lost  in  sad 
rejections. 

At  length,  being  overcome  with  sleep,  she  felt  a  wish  to 
seek  repose,  which,  during  a  month  past,  she  had  not  enjoyed. 
Having  nothing  better  to  do,  she  was  about  to  go  to  bed, 
when  she  perceived  on  the  table  a  service  of  chocolate  pre- 
pared. She  took  it,  half  asleep,  and  her  eyes  almost  imme- 
diately closed.  She  fell  into  a  quiet  slumber,  which  since 
the  moment  she  had  received  the  I'atal  rose  had  been  un- 
known to  her. 

During  her  sleep,  she  dreamt  that  she  was  on  the  bank  of 
a  canal,  a  long  way  off,  the  two  sides  of  which  were  orna- 
mented with  two  rows  of  orange  trees  and  flowering  myrtles 
of  immense  size,  where,  engro.ssed  with  her  sad  situation,  she 
lamented  the  misfbrtone  which  condemned  her  to  pass  her 
days  in  this  place  without  hope  of  ever  leaving  it. 

A  young  roan,  beautiful  as  Cupid  is  painted,  in  a  voice 
which  touched  her  heart,  then  said — Bo  not^  Beauty,  beHeve 
thou  wilt  be  as  unhappy  as  it  now  appears  to  thee.  It  is  in 
this  place  that  thou  wilt  receive  the  recompenoe  which  they 
have  elsewhere  unjustly  denied  thee.  Let  thy  penetration 
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assist  thee  to  extricate  me  from  the  appearance  which  dis- 
guises me.  Judge  in  seeing  me  if  my  company  it  con- 
temptible, and  ought  not  to  be  preferred  to  a  family  unworthy 
of  thee.    Wish,  and  all  thy  desires  shall  be  fulfilled.    I  love 

thee  tenderly  ;  thou  alone  canst  bestow  happiness  on  me  by 
being  happy  thyself.  Never  deny  me  this.  Excelling  all  other 
women  as  far  in  the  qualities  of  thy  mind  as  thou  excellest 
them  in  beauty,  we  shall  be  perfectly  happy  to£;ether." 

This  charming  apparition  then  kneeling  at  her  feet,  made 
her  the  most  flattering  })romises  in  the  most  tender  language. 
He  pressed  her  in  the  warmest  terms  to  consent  to  his  happi- 
ness, and  assured  her  that  she  should  be  entirely  her  own 
mistress. 

"What  can  I  do ?"  said  she  to  him  with  eagerness. 

"Follow  the  first  impulse  of  gratitude,"  said  he.  "Judge 
not  by  thiric  eyes,  and,  above  all,  abandon  me  not,  but  release 
me  from  the  terrible  torment  which  1  endure." 

After  this  first  dream,  she  fancied  she  was  in  a  magnificent 
cabinet  with  a  lady,  whose  majestic  mien  and  surprising  beauty 
created  in  her  heart  a  feeling  of  profound  respect.  This  lady 
said  to  her  in  an  affectionate  tone — *^  Charming  Beauty^  re- 
gret not  that  thou  hast  left ;  a  more  illustrioua  fate  awaits 
thee ;  but  if  thou  wouldst  deeerre  it,  beware  of  allovdng  thy- 
self to  be  prejudiced  by  appearances.**  Her  sleep  lasted  more 
than  five  hours,  during  which  time  she  saw  the  young  man 
in  a  hundred  different  places^  and  under  a  hundred  dSferent 
circumstances. 

Sometimes  he  offered  her  a  fine  entertainment;  some- 
times he  made  the  most  tender  protestations  to  her.  How 
pleasant  her  sleep  was !  She  would  have  wished  to  prolong 
it,  but  her  eyes,  open  to  the  light,  could  not  be  induced  to 
close  agaitti  and  Beauty  believed  she  had  only  had  an  agreeaUe 
dream, 

A  clock  struck  twelve,  repeating  twelve  times  her  own 

name,  which  obliged  her  to  rise.  She  then  saw  a  toilet-table 
covered  with  everything  necessary  for  a  lady.  After  having 
dressed  herself  with  a  I'ecling  of  pleasure  of  which  she  did 
not  imagine  the  cause,  she  passed  into  the  saloon,  where  her 
dinner  was  served. 

When  one  eats  alone,  a  repast  is  very  soon  over.  On  re- 
turning to  her  chamber,  she  threw  herself  on  the  soia^  the 
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young  man  of  whom  she  had  dreamt  a<^ain  presented  himself 
to  her  thouglits.  " '  I  can  make  thy  liaj)pine?s/  were  his 
words.  Prohably  this  horrible  lieast,  who  ap])ears  to  com- 
mand all  here,  keeps  him  in  prison.  How  can  he  be  extri- 
cated r  They  repeated  to  me  that  I  was  not  to  be  deceived  by 
appearances.  I  understand  nothing ;  but  how  foolish  I  am  ! 
T  amuse  myself  by  seeking  for  reasons  to  explain  an  illusion 
formed  by  i^leep,  and  which  my  waking  has  destroyed.  I 
ought  not  to  pay  attention  to  it.  I  must  only  occupy  myself 
with  my  present  fate,  and  seek  such  amusements  as  will  pre- 
vent my  being  overcome  by  melancholy." 

Shortly  afterwards  she  began  to  wander  through  the  nume- 
rous apartments  of  the  palace.  She  w^as  enchanted  with 
them,  bavins:  never  seen  anvthincr  so  beautiful.  The  first  that 
she  entered  was  a  large  cabinet  of  mirrors.  She  saw  herself 
reflected  on  all  sides.  At  length  a  bracelet,  suspended  to  a 
giiandole,  caught  her  sight.  She  found  on  it  the  portrait  of 
the  handsome  Cavalier,  just  as  she  had  fieeu  him  in  her  sleep. 
How  was  it  she  recognised  him  immediately  P  His  features 
were  ah^dj  too  deeply  impressed  on  her  mind,  and,  perhaps, 
in  her  heart.  With  joyful  haste  she  placed  the  bracelet  on 
her  arm,  without  reflecting  whether  this  action  was  correct. 
From  this  cabinet,  having  passed  into  a  gallery  full  of  pictures, 
she  there  found  the  same  portrait  the  size  of  life,  which  ap> 
peared  to  regard  her  with  such  tender  attention,  that  she 
coloured,  as  if  this  picture  had  been  the  person  himself;  or 
that  she  had  had  witnesses  of  her  thoughts. 

Cciitinuing  her  walk,  she  found  herself  in  a  saloon  filled 
with  difi'erent  kinds  of  instruments.  Knowing  how  to  play 
on  almost  all,  she  tried  several,  preferring  the  harpsichord  to 
the  others,  because  it  was  a  better  accompaniment  for  the 
voice.  From  this  saloon,  she  entered  another  gallery,  corre- 
sponding to  that  in  which  were  the  paintings.  It  contained 
an  immense  library.  She  liked  reading,  and  since  her  sojourn 
in  the  country  she  had  been  deprived  of  this  pleasure.  Her 
father,  by  tbe  confusion  of  his  affairs,  had  found  himself 
obliged  to  sell  his  books.  Her  great  taste  for  study  could 
easily  he  satisfied  in  this  place,  and  would  guarai^tee  her 
against  the  dulness  consequent  on  solitude.  The  day  passed 
before  she  could  see  everything.   At  the  approach  of  night. 
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all  the  apartments  were  illuminated  by  perfunu^d  wax-li^bts, 
placed  in  lustres  either  transparent  or  of  d it ierent  colours, and 
not  of  crystal,  but  made  of  diamonds  and  rubies. 

At  the  usual  hour,  Beauty  found  her  supper  served,  with 
the  same  delicacy  and  neatness  as  before.  No  human  fi^ro 
presented  itself  to  her  view  ;  her  father  had  told  her  she  would 
be  alone.  This  solitude  began  no  longer  to  trouble  her,  when 
the  Beast  made  himself  heard.  Never  having  yet  found  her- 
self alone  with  liim,  ignorant  how  this  interview  would  pass 
otf,  fearing  even  that  he  only  came  to  devour  her,  is  it  any 
wonder  tliat  she  trembled?  But  on  the  arrival  of  the  Beast, 
whose  approach  was  by  no  means  furious,  her  fears  were  dis- 
sipated. This  monstrous  giant  said,  roughly,  "  Good  evening, 
Beaatj."  She  returned  his  salutation  in  the  same  terms, 
with  a  calm  air,  bat  a  little  tremuloiuly.  Amongfit  the  diffe- 
rent questions  which  the  monster  put  to  her,  he  asked  how 
she  amused  herself?  Beauty  replied,  I  have  passed  the  day 
in  inspecting  your  palace,  but  it  is  so  Vast  that  I  have  not 
had  time  to  see  all  the  apartments,  and  the  beauties  which  it 
contains."  The  Beast  asked  her,  Do  you  think  you  can 
get  accustomed  to  living  here?"  The  girl  replied,  politely, 
that  she  could  live  without  trouble  in  so  beautiful  an  abode. 
After  an  hour's  conversation,  Beauty  discovered  that  the 
terrible  tone  of  his  voice  was  attributable  only  to  the  nature 
of  the  organ;  and  that  the  Beast  was  more  inclined  to  stu- 
pidity than  to  ferocity.  At  length  he  asked  her  bluntly  if  she 
would  marry  him.  At  this  unexpected  demand,  her  fears  were 
renewed,  and  uttering  a  terrible  shriek,  she  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming, "  O  !  Heavens,  I  am  lost !" 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  Beast,  quietly;  "but  without 
frightening  yourself,  reply  properly.  Say  precisely  *  yes'  or 
*  no,'  "  Beauty  replied,  trembling,  "  No,  Beast."  "  Well,  as 
you  object,  I  will  leave  you,"  replied  the  docile  Monster. 
"  Good  evenin2:,  Beautv."  Good  evenincr,  Beast,"  said  the 
frightcmed  girl,  with  much  satistliction.  Extremely  relieved 
by  tinding  that  she  had  no  violciu-o  to  fear,  she  lay  quietly 
down  and  went  to  sleep.  Immediately  her  dear  unknown 
returned  to  her  mind.  He  appeared  to  say  to  her,  tenderly, 
**  How  overjoyed  I  am  to  see  you  once  more,  dear  Beauty, 
but  what  pain  has  your  severity  caused  me  ?    I  know  that  I 
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must  expect  to  be  unbappj  for  a  long  time.*'  Her  ideas 
again  changed,  the  yoimg  mau  appeared  to  offer  her  a  crown, 
and  sleep  presented  him  to  her  in  a  hundred  diff'erent  manners. 
Sometimes  he  seemed  to  be  at  licrfeet,  sometimes  abandoning 
himself  to  the  most  excessive  delight,  at  others  sheddin^^  a 
torrent  of  tears,  which  touched  the  depths  of  her  soul.  This 
mixture  of  joy  and  sadness  lasted  all  the  niglit.  On  wakin^:, 
having  her  imagination  full  of  this  dear  object,  she  sought 
for  his  portrait,  to  compare  it  once  more  with  her  recollections, 
and  to  see  if  she  were  not  deceived.  She  ran  to  the  picture 
gallery,  where  she  recognised  him  still  more  perfectly.  How 
long  she  was  admiring  him  !  bub  feeling  ashamed  of  her 
weakness,  she  contented  herself  at  length  by  looking  at  the 
miniature  on  her  arm. 

At  length,  to  put  an  end  to  these  tender  reiicctions,  she 
descended  into  the  garden,  the  fine  weather  seeming  to  invite 
her  to  a  stroll.  Her  eyes  were  enchanted ;  they  had  never 
seen  anything  in  nature  so  beautiful.  The  groves  were  orna- 
mented with  admirable  stataee  and  numberless  fountains, 
which  cooled  the  air,  and  shot  up  to  such  a  height  that  the 
eye  oould  scarcely  follow  them. 

What  surprised  her  most  was,  that  she  recognised  the 
places  wherein  she  had  dreamt  she  had  seen  the  unknown. 
Especially  at  the  sight  of  the  grand  canal,  bordered  with 
orange  and  myrtle  trees,  she  could  not  but  think  of  her 
vision,  which  appeared  no  longer  a  fiction.  She  thought  to 
explain  the  mystery  by  imagining  that  the  Beast  kept  some 
one  shut  up  in  his  palace.  She  resolved  to  be  enlightened  on 
the  subject  that  same  evening,  and  to  question  the  Monster, 
from  whom  she  expected  a  visit  at  the  usual  hour.  She 
walked  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  as  long  as  her  strength  per- 
mitted, without  being  able  to  see  all. 

The  apartments  which  she  had  not  been  able  to  inspect  the 
evening  before,  were  no  less  worthy  of  her  admiration  than 
the  others.  Besides  the  instruments  and  curiosities  with 
\vhich  she  was  surrounded,  she  found  in  another  cabinet  plenty 
to  occupy  her.  It  was  lilled  with  purses,  and  shuttles  for 
knotting,  scissors  for  cutting  out,  and  fitted  up  for  all  sorts 
of  ladies'  work  ;  in  fact,  everything  was  to  be  found  there. 

In  this  gallery  care  had  been  taken  to  place  a  cage  filled  with 
rai*e  birds,  all  of  which,  on  the  arrival  of  Beauty,  formed  an 
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admirable  concert.  They  came  also  and  perched  on  her 
shoulders,  and  these  loving  little  creatures  vied  with  each 
other  as  to  which  should  nestle  closest  to  her.  ''Amiable 
prisonern,'*  stLid  she,  "  I  think  yon  charming,  and  I  am  vexed 
that  you  should  be  so  far  from  my  apartment,  I  should  often 
like  the  pleastxre  of  bearing  you  sing." 

What  was  her  surprise,  when  as  she  said  these  words,  she 
opened  a  door  and  found  herself  in  her  own  chamber,  which 
she  believed  was  very  di^^tant  from  this  gallery,  having  only 
arrived  in  it  after  turning  and  threading  a  labyrinth  of 
apartments  which  composed  this  pavilion.  A  panel  which 
had  concealed  from  her  the  neighbourhood  of  the  birds, 
opened  into  the  gallery,  and  was  very  convenient,  as  it  com- 
pletely shut  out  the  noise  of  them  when  quiet  was  desirable. 

Beaut}',  continuing  her  route,  perceived  another  feathered 
group ;  these  were  parrots  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  colours. 
AH  at  lier  approach  began  to  chatter.  One  said,  "  Good  day** 
to  her ;  the  other  asked  her  for  some  breakfast ;  one  more 
gallant  begged  a  kiss ;  several  sang  opera  airs,  others  de- 
claimed verses  composed  by  the  best  authors ;  and  all  exerted 
themselves  to  entertain  her.  They  were  as  gentle  and  as 
atiectionate  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  aviary.  Their  presence 
was  a  real  pleasure  to  her.  She  was  delighted  to  find  some- 
thing she  could  talk  with,  for  silence  was  not  agreeable  to 
her.  She  put  several  questions  to  some  of  them,  who  answered 
her  like  very  intelligent  creatures.  She  selected  one  from 
amongst  them  as  the  most  amusing.  The  others,  jealous  of 
this  preference,  complained  sadly.  She  consoled  them  by 
some  caresses,  and  the  permission  to  pay  her  a  visit  whenever 
they  pleased.  Not  far  from  this  spot  she  saw  a  numerous 
troop  of  monkeys  of  all  sizes,  great  and  small,  sapajous,^ 
some  with  human  faces,  others  with  beards,  blue,  green, 
black,  and  crimson.  They  advanced  to  meet  her  at  the  door 
of  their  apartment,  which  she  had  by  chance  arrived  at. 
They  made  her  low  bows,  accompanied  by  countless  capers, 
and  testified,  by  action,  how  highly  sensible  they  were  of  the 
honour  she  had  done  them.   To  celebrate  her  visit,  they 

(I)  A  South  American  tribe  (genus  Erbus)t  distinguished  from  all  other 
monkeys  for  their  gentleness  and  intelligence.  There  are  many  varietiefl,— 
tbe  white- fronteil,  the  homed, the  lRige»lieaded, the  goldenofooted» the  weqper, 
tse.,  and  their  diflerenoee  in  ootonr  tan  TSty  eoosiderable. 
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dan  cod  upon  the  tight-rope,  and  bounded  about  with  a  skill 
and  an  agility  beyond  example.  Beauty  was  much  pleased 
with  the  monkeys,  but  she  was  disapponitcd  at  not  finding 
anything  which  could  enlighten  her  respecting  the  handsome 
unknown.  Losing  all  hope  of  doing  so,  and  looking  upon 
her  dream  as  altogether  an  illusion,  she  did  her  best  to  drive 
the  recollection  of  it  from  her  mind ;  bnt  her  efforts  were  vain. 
She  praised  the  monkeys,  and,  caressing  them,  said  she  should 
like  some  of  them  to  follow  her  and  keep  her  company. 
Instantly  two  tall  yonng  apes,  in  court  dresses,  who  appeared 
to  have  been  only  waiting  for  her  orders,  advanced  and  placed 
themselves  with  great  gravity  beside  her.  Two  sprightly 
little  monkeys  took  up  her  train  as  her  pages.  A  facetious 
baboon,  dressed  as  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  tiie  chamber,  pre- 
sented his  paw  to  her,  very  neatly  gloved,  and  accompanied 
by  this  singular  cortege.  Beauty  proceeded  to  the  supper 
table.  During  her  me^  the  smaller  birds  whistled,  in  perfect 
tune,  an  accompaniment  to  the  voices  of  the  parro^  who 
sang  the  finest  and  most  fashionable  airs. 

During  the  concert,  the  monkeys,  who  had  taken  upon 
theraselvLs  the  right  of  attending  upon  Beauty,  having  in  an 
instant  settled  tlieir  several  ranks  and  duties,  commenced 
their  service,  and  waited  on  her  in  full  state,  with  all  the 
attention  and  respect  that  officers  of  a  royal  household  are 
accustomed  to  pay  to  queens. 

On  rising  from  table,  another  troop  proceeded  to  entertain 
her  with  a  novel  spectacle.  They  were  a  sort  of  company  of 
actors,  who  played  a  tragedy  in  the  most  extraordinary  lasliion. 
These  Signor  Monkeys  and  Signora  Apes,  in  stage  dresses 
covered  with  embroidery,  pearls,  and  diamonds,  executed  all 
the  actions  suitable  to  the  words  of  their  })arts,  which  were 
spoken  with  great  distinctness  and  proper  emphasis  by  the 
parrots  ;  so  cleverly,  indeed,  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  assured 
that  these  birds  were  concealed  in  the  wig  of  one  actor  or 
under  the  mantle  of  another,  not  to  believe  that  these  new- 
fashioned  tragedians  were  speaking  themselves.  The  drama 
aj^peared  to  have  been  written  expressly  for  the  actors,  and 
Beauty  was  enchanted.  At  the  end  of  the  tragedy,  one  of 
the  performers  advanced  and  paid  Beauty  a  very  well-turned 
compliment,  and  thanked  her  for  the  indulgence  with  which 
she  had  listened  to  them.    All  then  departed,  except  the 
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Tnonkcys  of  her  household,  and  those  selected  to  keep  her 

company. 

After  supper,  the  Beast  paid  her  his  nsual  vi.sit,  and  after 
the  same  questions  and  tlie  same  answers,  the  conversation 
ended  with  a  "  Good  night,  Beauty.'*  The  Lady-Apes  of 
the  bedchamber  undressed  their  mistress,  put  her  to  bed,  and 
took  care  tu  t)p('n  the  window  of  the  aviary,  that  the  birds, 
by  a  warbling  much  softer  than  their  sonij;s  by  day,  might 
induce  slumber,  and  atlbrd  her  tlie  pleasure  of  ai,'ain  behold- 
ing her  lover.  Several  days  passed  without  lier  experiencing 
any  feeling  of  dulness.  Every  moment  brought  with  it  fre^h 
pleasures.  The  monkeys,  in  three  or  four  lessons,  succeeded 
each  one  in  teaching  a  parrot,  who,  acting  as  an  interpreter, 
replied  to  Beauty's  questions  with  as  much  proxnptitttdft  and 
accuracy  as  the  monkeys  themseWes  had  done  by  gestures. 
In  fine,  Beauty  found  nothing  to  complain  of  but  the  obliga- 
tion of  enduring  every  eveninff  the  presence  of  the  Beast; 
but  his  visits  were  short,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  to  him 
that  she  was  indebted  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  imaginable 
amusements.  ' 

The  gentleness  of  the  monster  occasionally  inspired  Beauty 
with  the  idea  of  asking  some  explanation  respecting  the 
person  she  saw  in  her  dreams ;  but  sufficiently  aware  that  he 
was  in  love  with  her,  and  fearing  by  such  questioning  to 
awaken  his  jealousy,  she  had  the  prudence  to  remain  silent^ 
and  did  not  venture  to  satisfy  her  curiosity. 

By  degrees  she  had  visited  every  apartment  in  this  enchanted 
palace:  but  one  willingly  returns  to  the  inspection  of  thingpi 
which  are  rare,  singular,  and  costly.  Beauty  turned  her  steps 
towards  a  great  saloon,  which  she  had  only  seen  once  before. 
This  room  had  four  windows  in  it  on  each  side.  Two  only 
were  open,  and  admitted  a  glimmering  light.  Beauty  wished 
for  more  light,  but  in  lieu  of  obtaining  any  by  opening 
another  window,  she  found  it  only  looked  into  some  enclosed 
space,  which,  although  large,  was  obscure,  and  lier  eyes  could 
distinguish  nothing  but  a  distant  gleam,  whicli  appeared  to 
reach  them  through  the  medium  of  a  very  thick  crape. 
Whilst  pondering  for  what  purpose  this  place  could  have 
been  designed,  she  was  suddenly  dazzled  by  a  brilliant  illu- 
mination. The  curtain  rose  and  discovered  to  Beauty  a 
theatre,  exceedingly  well  lighted.    On  the  benches  and  in 
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the  boxes  she  beheld  all  that  was  most  handsome  and  well 
made  of  either  sex.*  A  sweet  spnphony,  which  instantly 
commenced,  terminated  only  to  permit  other  acturs  than 
monkey  and  parrot  performers  to  represent  a  very  fine  tra- 
gedy, which  was  followed  by  a  little  piece,  <mite  equal  in  its 
own  style  to  that  which  had  preceded  it.  Beauty  was  fond 
of  plays.  It  was  the  only  pleasiue  she  had  regretted  when 
she  leh  the  city.  Desiring  to  ascertain  what  sort  of  material 
the  hangings  of  the  box  xiext  to  her  were  made  of,  she  found 
herself  prevented  doine  so  by  a  glass  whidi  separated  them, 
and  thereby  discovered  that  what  she  had  seen  were  not  the 
actual  objects^  but  a  reflection  of  them  by  means  of  this 
crystal  mirror,  which  thus  conveyed  to  her  sight  all  that 
was  passmg  on  the  stage  of  the  finest  city  in  the  world.  It 
is  a  master-stroke  in  optics  to  be  able  to  reflect  from  such  a 
distance.  She  remained  in  her  box  some  time  alter  the  play 
was  over,  in  order  to  see  the  fine  company  go  out.  The 
darkness  that  gradually  ensued  compelled  her  to  think  of 
other  matters.  Satisfied  with  this  discovery,  of  which  she 
promised  to  avail  herself  often,  she  descended  into  the  gar-, 
dens.  Prodigies  were  becoming  familiar  to  her.  She  rejoiced 
to  find  they  were  all  performed  for  her  advantage  and 
amusement. 

After  supper,  the  Beast  came,  as  usual,  to  ask  her  what  she 
had  been  doing  during  the  day.  Beauty  gave  him  an  exact 
account  of  all  her  amusements,  and  told  him  she  had  been  to 
the  play.  "  Do  you  like  it  ?"  inquired  the  dull  creature. 
"Wish  for  whatever  you  please,  you  shall  have  it.  You  are 
very  handsome.'*  Beauty  smiled  to  herself  at  the  coarse 
manner  in  which  he  paid  her  compliments;  but  what  she  did 
not  smile  at  was  the  usual  question,  and  the  words,  Will  you 
marry  me  ?"  put  an  end  to  her  good  humour.  She  had  only 
to  answer  "No;"  but,  nevertheless,  his  docility  during  this 
last  interview  did  not  reassure  her.  Beauty  was  alarmed  at 
it.  "  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  ?"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  The  question  he  puts  to  me  every  time, '  Will  I  marry  him  r" 
proves  that  he  pemsts  in  loving  me :  his  bounfyto  me  con- 
firms it.   But  though  he  does  not  innst  on  my  compliance, 

(1)  Perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  New  Theatre  in  the  Bue  dea  Fosses,  St.  Qer- 
matB.  Tide  page  272,  note. 
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nor  show  any  signs  of  resentment  at  my  refusal,  who  will  be 
answerable  to  me  that  he  do  not  eventually  lose  his  patience, 
and  that  my  death  will  not  be  the  consequence  ?"  These 
reflections  rendered  her  so  thoughtful  that  it  was  almost  day- 
light before  she  went  to  bed.  The  unknown,  who  but  awaited 
that  moment  to  appear,  reproached  her  tenderly  for  her  delay 
He  found  her  melancholy,  lost  in  thought,  and  inquired  what 
could  have  displeased  her  in  such  a  place.  She  answered  that 
iiothino^  displeased  her,  except  the  Monster  whom  she  saw 
every  evening.  She  should  have  become  accustouied  to  him, 
but  he  was  in  love  with  her,  and  this  love  made  her  appre- 
hensive of  some  violence.  **  By  the  foolish  compliments  he 
pays  me,"  laid  Beauty  to  her  lover,  '*I  find  he  desires  to 
many  me.  Would  you  advise  me  to  consent  ?  Alas !  were 
he  as  charming  as  he  is  frightful,  you  have  rendered  mv  heart 
inaooessible  to  him  and  to  all  others ;  and  I  do  not  blush  to 
own  that  I  can  love  no  one  but  you."  So  sweet  a  confession 
could  hut  flatter  the  unknown,  yet  he  replied  to  her  only  by 
saying,  Love  him  who  loves  you..  Do  not  be  misled  by  ap- 
pearances, and  release  me  from  prison."  These  words,  con* 
tinually  repeated  without  any  explanation,  caused  Beauty 
infinite  dis&ess.  "  What  would  you  that  I  should  do  F*'  said 
she  to  him.  "I  would  restore  you  to  liberty  at  any  price; 
but  my  desire  is  vain  while  you  abstain  from  furnishing  me 
with  the  means  to  put  it  in  practice.'*  The  unknown  made 
her  some  answer,  but  of  so  confused  a  nature  that  she  could 
not  comprehend  it.  A  thousand  extravagant  fancies  passed 
before  her  eyes.  She  saw  the  Monster  on  a  throne  all  blazing 
^vith  jewels  ;  he  called  to  her  and  invited  her  to  sit  beside  him. 
A  moment  afterwards,  the  unknown  compelled  him  precipi- 
tately to  descend,  and  seated  himself  in  his  place.  The  Beast 
regaining  the  advantage,  the  unknown  disappeared  in  his  turn. 
He  spoke  to  her  from  behind  a  black  veil,  which  changed  his 
voice,  and  rendered  it  horrible. 

All  her  sleep  passed  in  this  manner,  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  agitation  it  caused  her,  she  felt  it  was  too  soon  over, 
as  her  awakening  deprived  her  of  the  sight  of  the  object  of  her 
affections.  After  she  had  finished  dressing,  various  sorts  of 
work,  books,  and  animals  occupied  her  attention  until  the  hour 
when  the  play  began.  She  arrived  just  in  time,  but  she  was  not 
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at  the  same  theatre.  It  was  the  opera/  and  the  performance 
commenced  as  soon  as  she  was  seated.  The  spectacle  was 
magnificent,  and  the  spectators  were  not  less  so.  The  mirrors 
represented  to  her  distinctly  the  most  minute  details  of  the 
dresses  even  of  the  people  in  the  pit.  Delip^hted  to  heliold 
human  forms  and  faces,  many  of  which  she  recof^nised  as  those 
of  persons  she  knew,  it  would  have  been  a  still  greater  pleasure 
to  her  could  she  have  spoken  to  them,  so  that  they  could  have 
heard  her. 

More  p^atified  witli  this  day*8  entertainment  than  with  that 
.  of  the  precediiii;,  the  rest  of  it  passed  in  the  same  way  that 
each  had  done  since  she  had  been  in  that  palace.  The  Beast 
came  in  the  evening,  and  after  his  visit  she  rc'tired,  as  usual. 
The  night  resembled  former  nights, — that  is,  it  was  passed  in 
agraeable  dreamB.  When  she  awoke,  she  found  the  same 
number  of  domestics  to  wait  upon  her ;  but  after  dinner  her 
oocupations  were  different.  The  day  before,  on  opening 
another  of  the  windows,  she  had  found  herself  at  the  opera. 
To  diversify  her  amusements,  she  now  opened  a  third  window, 
which  displayed  to  her  all  idie  pleasures  of  the  Fair  of  St. 
(Germain,'  much  more  brilliant  then  than  it  is  at  the  present 
day.  But  as  the  hour  had  not  ^uite  arrived  when  the  best 
company  resorted  to  it,  she  had  leisure  to  observe  and  examine 
everything.  She  saw  the  rarest  curiosities,  the  most  extraor- 
dinary proiductions  of  nature  and  works  of  art.  The  minutest 
trifles  were  visible  to  her.  The  puppet-show  was  not  un- 
worthy her  attention,*  whilst  waiting  for  more  refined  enter- 
tainments.  The  comic  opera  was  in  its  splendour.*  Beauty 
was  v^  much  delighted.  At  the  termination  of  the  per- 
formances, she  saw  all  the  well-dressed  people  visiting  the 
tradesmen's  shops.  She  recognised  amongst  the  crowd  several 

(1)  At  this  period,  the  Grand  Opera,  or  "  Academic  Boyal  de  Musique," 
under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  LulU,  was  located  at  the  Theatre  du 
FaUUa  Boyal,  whieh  had  been  occupied  bj  XoU^  from  IGCO  to  his  death  ia 
1678.  It  was  opened  iu  1674,  with  the  open  of  ^foefte,  end  deatfojed  hy 
fire  on  the  etb  of  April.  1763. 

(tt)  Of  tbte  oelebreted  Ftir  a  notiee  will  be  fbniid  In  the  notee  to  the 
Fairy  Tales  of  Madame  frAulnov,  pac^e  G5.  It  was  visitoil  by  the  royal  family, 
and  may  bo  <nid  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  opera  oomiqne  and  the 
vaudeville  of  France.    It  was  suppressed  in  17bi). 

(S)  The  most  celebrated  was  that  of  Brioebe,  who  Is  said  to  baTe  been  tiM 
Inventor  of  that  speciea  of  entertainment. 

(4)      buge  and  other  equall/  celebrated  autliors  wrote  for  this  theatre. 
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professional  gamesters,  who  flocked  to  this  place  as  their 
workshop.  She  observed  persons  wlio.  having  lost  their  money 
by  the  cleverness  of"  those  thev  played  with,  went  out  with 
less  joyous  countenances  than  tliey  exhibited  as  they  entered. 
The  prudent  gamblers,  who  did  not  stake  their  wliole  fortunes 
on  the  hazard  of  a  card,  and  who  played  to  profit  by  their 
skill,  could  not  conceal  from  Beauty  their  sleight  of  hand. 
She  lon^^ed  to  warn  the  victims  of  the  tricks  they  were  plun- 
dered by  ;  but  at  a  distance  from  them  of  more  than  a  thousand 
leagues  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  do  so.  She  heard  and  saw 
,  everything  distinctly,  without  its  being  possible  for  her  to 
make  hej-self  heard  or  seen  by  others.  The  reflections  and 
echoes  wliich  conveyed  to  her  all  these  sights  and  sounds  liad 
no  returning  power.  Placed  above  the  air  and  wind,  every  t'ninff 
came  to  her  like  a  thought.  The  considLratiou  of  this  faci 
deterred  her  from  making  vain  attempts. 

It  was  past  midnight  before  she  thought  it  was  time  to 
retire.  The  need  of  some  refreshment  might  have  hinted  to 
her  the  lateness  of  the  hour ;  hut  she  had  found  in  h^  box 
liqneurs  and  baskets  filled  with  everything  reqnisite  for  % 
collation.  Her  supper  was  light  and  of  short  duration ;  she 
*  was  in  a  hurry  to  go  to  bed.  The  Beast  observed  her  impa- 
tience, and  came  merely  to  say  good-night,  that  she  might 
have  more  time  to  sleep  and  the  Unknown  liberty  to  reappear, 
^e  following  days  resmbled  each  other.  She  Ibimd  in  her 
windows  an  inexhaoslable  source  of  fresh  entertainments.  The 
first  of  the  other  three  afforded  her  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 
Italian  comedy  ;^  the  second,  a  sight  of  the  Tuileries,  the 
resort  of  all  the  most  distinguished  and  handsome  of  both 
sexes.  The  last  window  was  very  far  from  being  the  least  agree- 
able.  It  enabled  her  to  see  everything  of  consequence  that 

(1)  The  Italian  company  invited  to  France  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  from  1645 
to  1680,  performed  at  the  HOtel  du  Petit  Bourbon,  the  Tli^atre  du  PahiiB 
Boyal,  and  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  alternately  with  the  French  comedians. 
On  the  mnoTal  of  tbe  Inttet  <M>iii|MUir  to  the  Rne  Qu^i^i^t  the  Italiant 
remamed  in  possession  of  the  H6tel  4e  Bour;:ogne  until  the  performance  of 
the  FtUse  Prude,  in  1697,  gave  offence  to  Madame  de  Muintenon,  and  excited 
tbe  anger  of  Louis  XI V.,  ^vho  suppressed  the  Italian  tr>  op,  and  ofdeted  lettlji 
to  be  placed  on  the  doors  of  their  theatre.  Hairing  obtained  an  audience  to 
remonstrate,  the  Kinp  refused  to  h'sten  to  them,  tiaying,  "  You  have  no  reason 
to  regret  that  Cardinal  Mazarin  induced  you  to  quit  your  country.  You  came 
to  Fnmoe  on  ibot.  and  have  gained  enough  to  retttiti  in  a  earriage."  . 

Tlx  y  returned  to  Paris  in  1710,  at  the  invitation  Of  the  DulU  Of  OrleftOl, 
and  took  tbe  title  of  Gomediens  du  £egent. 
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was  going  on  in  the  world.  The  scene  was  amnnng  and 
interes&g  in  aU  sorts  of  ways.  Sometimes  it  was  the  recep- 
tion of  a  grand  emhassy,  at  others  the  marriage  of  some 
iUostrious  personages,  and  ocoasionally  some  exciting  revo- 
lutions.  She  was  at  this  window  during  the  last  revolt  of  the 
■Janizaries,  and  witnessed  the  whole  of  it  to  the  vetj  end. 

At  all  times  she  was  certain  to  tind  something  here  to 
.^tertain  her.  The  weariness  she  had  felt  at  first  in  listening 
to  the  Beast  had  entirely  departed.  Her  eyes  had  become 
accustomed  to  his  ugliness,  ohe  was  prepared  for  his  foolish 
.questions,  and  if  their  conversations  had  lasted  longer,  per* 
diance  she  would  have  not  been  displeased ;  but  four  or  five 
sentences,  always  the  same,  uttered  in  a  coarse  manner,  and 
productive  only  of  a  Yes''  or  "No,"  were  not  much  to  her 
taste. 

As  the  slightest  desires  of  Beauty  appeared  to  be  antici* 
pated,  she  bestowed  more  care  upon  her  toilet,  altboijgh 
certain  that  no  one  could  see  her.  But  she  owed  this  atten- 
tion to  herself,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  her  to  dress  herself  in 
the  habits  of  all  tlie  various  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
She  could  do  this  the  more  easily,  as  her  wardrobe  furnished 
her  with  everything  she  chose,  and  presented  her  every  day 
with  some  novelty.  Contemplating  her  mirror  in  these 
various  dresses,  it  revealed  to  her  that  she  was  to  be  admired 
in  all  lands  ;  and  her  attendant  animals,  each  according  to 
their  talent,  repeated  to  her  unceasingly  the  same  fact — the 
inonke3^s  by  their  actions,  the  parrots  by  their  language,  and 
the  other  birds  by  their  songs. 

So  delightful  a  life  ought  to  have  perfectly  contented  her, 
but  we  weary  of  everything.  The  greatest  happiness  fades 
when  it  is  continual,  derived  always  from  the  same  source, 
and  we  find  ourselves  exempted  irom  fear  and  from  hope. 
Beauty  had  experienced  this.  The  remembrance  of  her 
familv  arose  to  trouble  her  in  the  midst  of  her  prosperity. 
Her  happiness  could  not  be  perfbct  as  long  as  she  was  denied 
the  pleasure  of  informing  her  rddions  of  it.  « 

As  she  had  become  more  familiar  with  the  Beast,  either 
from  the  habit  of  seeing  him  or  from  the  gentleness  which 
she  had  discovered  in  his  nature,  she  thought  she  might 
venture  to  ask  him  a  question.  She  did  not  tiUce  this  liberty," 
koweveri  until  she  hsid  obtained  from  him  a  promise  that  hei. 
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would  not  be  angry.  The  qaestion  ihe  pirt  to  him  was,  ^  Were 
thej  the  only  two  persons  in  that  castle  ?"  ^  ^  Tes,  I  protest  to 
yon,"  Implied  the  Msst,  in  a  rather  excited  tone;  ^'and  I 
assure  yoa  that  you  and  I,  the  monkeys,  and  the  other 
animals,  are  the  only  breathing  creatures  in  this  place.'* 
The  Beast  said  no  more^  and  departed  more  abruptly  tiiaa 
usual. 

Beauty  had  asked  this  question  only  with  a  view  of  ascer* 
taining  whether  her  lover  was  not  confined  in  the  palace. 
She  would  have  wished  to  see  and  speak  with  him.  It  was  a 
happiness  she  would  have  purchased  at  the  price  of  her  own 

liberty  and  of  all  the  pleasures  by  which  she  was  surrounded. 
That  charming  youth  existing  only  in  her  imagination,  she 
now  looked  upon  this  palace  as  a  prison  which  would  be  one 
day  her  tomb. 

These  melancholy  ideas  crowded  also  upon  her  mind  at  night. 
She  dreamed  she  was  on  the  banks  of  a  great  canal ;  she  was 
weeping,  when  her  dear  Unknown,  alarmed  at  her  sad  state,  said 
to  her.  pressing  her  hand  tenderly  between  his  own,  "  What  is 
the  matter,  my  beloved  Beauty  ?  Who  can  have  offended 
you,  and  what  can  possibly  have  disturbed  your  tranquillity  ? 
By  the  love  I  bear  you,  1  conjure  you  to  explain  the  cause  of 
your  distress.  Nothing  shall  be  refused  to  you.  You  are 
sole  sovereign  here — everything  is  .at  your  command.  Whence 
arises  the  sorrow  that  overpowers  you  ?  Is  it  the  sight  of 
the  Beast  that  afflicts  you  ?  You  must  be  relieved  from  it !" 
At  these  words  Beauty  imagined  she  saw  the  Unknown 
draw  a  dagger,  and  prepare  to  plunge  it  in  the  throat  of  the 
Konster,  who  made  no  attempt  to  ctefend  himself,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  offered  his  neok  to  the  blow  with  a  subnission  and 
a  calmness  which  caused  the  beautiful  dreamer  to  fear  the 
Unknown  would  accomplish  his  purpose  before  she  could 
endeavour  to  prevent  him,  notwithstanding  she  had  instantly 
risen  to  protect  the  Beast.  The  instant  she  saw  her  efforts 
likely  to  be  anticipated,  she  exclaimed,  with  all  her  might, 
"  Hold,  barbarian  I  Harm  not  my  benefactor,  or  else  kill 
me  !"  The  Unknown,  who  continued  striking  at  the  Beast, 
notwithstanding  the  shrieks  of  Beauty,  said  to  her,  angrily, 
'*  You  love  me,  then,  no  longer,  since  you  take  the  part  of  this 
Monster,  who  is  an  obstacle  to  my  happiness  !'*  "  You  are 
ungrateful/'  she  replied,  still  struggling  with  him;  love 
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you  more  tium  my  life,  and  I  would  lose  it  sooner  tTi an  coase 
to  love  Tou.  You  are  all  the  world  to  me,  and  I  would  not 
do  yott  tne  injustice  to  compare  you  with  any  other  treasure 
it  possesses.  I  would,  without  a  sigh,  abandon  all  it  eonld 
ofler  me,  to  follow  3'ou  into  the  wildest  desert.  But  this 
tender  affection  docs  not  stiHe  my  gratitude.  I  owe  every- 
tl  I  ins:  to  the  Beast.  He  anticipates  all  niv  wishes:  it  is  to 
him  1  am  indebted  for  the  joy  of  knowing  you,  and  1  wuuld  . 
die  sooner  than  endure  seeing  you  do  him  the  slightest 
injury." 

After  several  similar  struggles  the  objects  vanished,  and 
Beauty  fancied  she  saw  tlie  lady  who  had  appeared  to  her 
some  nights  before,  and  who  said  to  her,  "  Courage,  Beauty ; 
be  a  model  of  female  generosity  :  show  thyself  to  be  as  wise 
as  thou  art  churmini]:;  doTKjt  lirsitiite  to  saeriHce  thy  inclina- 
tion to  thy  duty.  Thou  takcst  the  true  path  to  hanpin.ess. 
Thou  wilt  be  blest,  provided  thou  art  not  misled  by  dcceitfid 
appearances." 

When  Beauty  awoke  she  pondered  on  this  mysterious 
vision,  bat  it  still  remained  an  enigma  to  her.  Her  desire  to 
see  her  &ther  superseded,  during  the  day,  the  anxiety  caused 
by  these  dreams  of  the  Monster  and  the  Unknown.  Thus, 
neither  tranquil  at  night  nor  contented  by  day,  although 
surrounded  by  the  greatest  luxuries,  the  only  distraction  she 
eould  find  was  in  the  theatre.  She  went  to  the  Italians,  but 
after  the  first  scene  she  quitted  that  performance  for  the 
Opera,  wbicb  she  lefb  almost  as  quickly.  Her  melancholy 
followed  her  everywhere.  She  frequently  opened  each  of  the 
six  windows  as  many  times  without  finding  one  minute's 
respite  firom  her  cares.  Pays  and  nights  of  equal  and  un- 
ceasing agitation  began  seriously  to  affect  her  appearance  and 
her  health. 

She  took  great  pains  to  conceal  from  the  Beast  the  sorrow 
which  preyed  upon  her;  and  the  Monster,  who  had  frequently 
surprised  her  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  upon  hearing  her 

say  that  she  was  only  suffering  from  a  headache,  pressed  bis 
inquiries  no  further.  One  evening,  however,  her  sobs  having 
betrayed  her,  and  feeling  it  impossible  longer  to  dissimulate, 
she  acknowledged  to  the  Beast,  who  begged  to  know  what 
had  caused  her  afllictions,  that  she  was  yearning  to  see  her 
iamily.  At  this  declaration  the  Beast  sank  down  without 
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power  to  sustain  himself,  and  heaving  a  deep  sip^h,  or  rather 
uttcrini^  a  howl  that  mi^^-lit  have  fnghtened  any  one  to  death, 
ho  rephed,  How,  Ijcauty  !  would  you,  then,  abandon  an 
unfortunate  Beast  ?  Could  I  have  inmp^ined  you  possessed 
80  little  gratitude  ?  What  have  I  left  undone  to  make  you 
bappy  ?  Should  not'the  attentions  I  have  paid  you  presei  ve 
me  from  your  hatred  P  UtijuBt  as  you  are,  you  prefer  the 
house  of  your  father  and  the  jealousy  of  your  sisters  to  my 
palace  and  my  affections.  You  would  rather  tend  the  flocks 
vrith  them  than  enjoy  with  me  all  the  pleasures  of  existence. 
It  is  not  love  for  your  family,  but  antipathy  to  me,  that  mAkes 
you  anxious  to  depart." 

No,  Beast,"  replied  Beauty,  timidly  and  soothingly ; I 
do  not  hate  you,  and  should  regret  to  lose  the  hope  seeing 
you  again ;  but  I  cannot  overcome  the  desire  I  feel  to  embrace 
my  relations.  Permit  me  to  go  away  for  two  months,  and  I 
promise  you  that  I  will  return  with  pleasure  to  pass  the  rest 
of  iv.y  days  with  you,  and  never  ask  you  another  favour.'* 

While  she  s\ioke  the  Beast  stretched  on  the  ground,  his 
head  thrown  back,  only  evinced  that  he  still  breathed  by 
his  sorrowful  sighs.  He  answered  her  in  these  words:  '^I 
can  refuse  you  nothing ;  but  it  will  perhaps  cost  me  my  life. 
No  matter.  In  the  cabinet  nearest  to  your  apartment  you 
will  find  four  chests.  Fill  them  with  anvthiii£f  you  like  for 
yourself  or  for  your  family.  If  you  break  your  word  you  will 
repent  it.  and  regret  the  dcatli  of  your  poor  Beast  when  it 
will  be  too  late.  Return  at  the  end  of  two  months,  and  you 
will  still  see  me  alive.  For  yom-  journey  back  to  me  you  will 
need  no  equipaije.  Merely  take  leave  of  your  family  the 
previous  night  before  you  retire  to  rest,  and  when  you  are  in 
bed  turn  your  ring,  the  stone  inside  your  hand,  and  say,  with 
a  firm  voice,  *  I  desire  to  return  to  my  palace,  and  behold  my 
Beast  again.'  Good-night;  fear  nothing;  sleep  in  peace. 
You  will  see  your  father  early  to-morrow  morning.  Adieu, 
Beauty.** 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone  she  hastened  to  fill  the  chesta 
with  all  the  treasures  and  beautiful  things  imaginable.  They 
only  appeared  to  be  full  when  she  was  tired  of  patting  things 
into  them.  After  these  preparations^  she  went  to  bed.  The 
thoughts  of  seeing  her  family  so  soon  kept  her  awake  great 
part  of  the  night,  and  sleep  only  stole  upon  her  towards  the 
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hour  when  she  should  have  beeu  stirring.  She  saw  in  her 
dreams  her  amiable  Unknown,  but  not  aslbrmerlv.  Stretched 
upon  a  bed  of  turf,  he  appeared  a  prey  to  the  keenest  sorrow. 
Beauty,  touched  at  seeing  him  in  such  a  state,  flattered  her- 
self she  could  alleviate  his  profound  affliction  by  requesting 
to  know  the  cause  of  it ;  but  her  lover,  casting  on  her  a  look 
full  of  despair,  said,  "  Can  you  ask  mo  such  a  question, 
inhuman  girl  ?  Are  you  not  aware  that  your  departure 
dooms  nie  to  death?"  "Abandon  not  yourself  to  sorrow, 
dear  Unknown,"  replied  she,  "  my  absence  will  be  brief.  I 
wiah  but  to  undeceive  my  family  respecting  the  cruel  fate 
thej  imagine  has  befallen  me.  I  return  immediately  after- 
wards to  this  palaoe.  I  shall  leave  you  no  moie.  Ah  1  oould 
I  abandon  a  residence  in  which  I  so  delight !  Besides,  I 
have  pledged  my  word  to  the  Bieast,  that  X  will  return.  I 
cannot  fail  to  keep  it ;  and  why  must  this  journey  separate 
ns  ?  Be  my  escoit.  I  will  defer  my  d^arture  another  da^, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  Beast*s  permission.  I  am  sure  he  will 
not  refuse  me.  Agree  to  my  proposal,  and  we  shall  not  part. 
We  will  return  together ;  my  family  will  be  delighted  to  see 
you,  and  I  will  answer  for  their  showing  you  all  the  attention  ' 
you  deserre.*'  *^  I  cannot  accede  to  your  wishes,"  replied  the 
Unknown,  **  unless  you  deternune  never  to  return  hither.  It 
is  the  only  means  of  enabling  me  to  quit  this  spot.  How 
will  you  decide  ?  The  inhabitants  of  this  palace  haye  no 
power  to  compel  you  to  return.  Nothing  can  happen  to  you 
beyond  the  knowledge  that  you  have  grieved  the  Beast." 
"  You  do  not  consider,"  rejoined  Beauty,  quickly,  "  that  he 
assur(!d  me  he  should  die  if  I  broke  my  word  to  him." 
*'  What  matters  it  to  you  ?"  retorted  the  lover  ;  "is  it  to  be 
counted  a  misfortune  that  your  happiness  should  cost  only 
the  li'e  of  a  monster  ?  Of  what  use  is  he  to  the  world  ? 
Will  any  one  be  a  loser  by  the  destruction  of  a  being  who 
appears  upon  earth  only  to  be  the  horror  of  all  nature  ?" 
"  Ha !"  exclaimed  Beauty,  almost  angrily,  "  know  that  I 
would  lay  down  my  life  to  save  his,  and  that  this  Monster, 
who  is  only  one  in  form,  has  a  heart  so  humane,  that  he  should 
not  be  persecuted  for  a  deformity  which  he  refrains  from 
rendering  more  hideous  by  his  actions.  I  will  not  repay  his 
kindness  with  such  black  ingratitude.** 
■  The  Unknown,  interrupting  her,  inquired  what  she  would 
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do  if  t"he  Monster  endeavoured  to  kill  him ;  and,  if  it  were^ 
decreed  that  one  of  them  must  slay  the  other,  to  which 
would  she  afford  assistance  ?  "I  love  you  only,"  she  replied ; 
**  but  extreme  as  is  my  affection  for  you,  it  cannot  weaken 
my  gratitude  to  the  Beast,  and  if  I  found  myself  placed  in  so 
fatal  a  position,  1  would  escape  the  misery  which  the  result 
of  such  a  combat  would  inflict  on  me,  by  dying  by  my  own 
hand.  But  why  indulge  in  such  dreadful  suppositions  ? 
However  chimerical,  the  idea  freezes  my  blood.  Let  us  change, 
the  conversation.'* 

She  set  him  the  example,  by  saying  all  that  an  affectionate 
girl  could  say,  most  flattering  to  her  lover.  She  was  not. 
Mtrained  by  the  rigid  customs  of  society,  and  slumber  left 
her  firee  to  act  naturally.  She  acknowledged  to  him  her  love 
with  a  frankness  which  she  would  have  f^mnk  from  when 
in  full  possession  of  her  reason.  Her  siesp  was  of  lon^  dur»* 
tion,  and  when  she  awoke  she  feared  the  Beast  had  failed  in 
bis  promise  to  her.  She  was  in  this  uncertainty  when^  she 
heard  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  which  she  recognised* 
Undrawing  her  curtains  precipitately,  what  was  her  suiprise . 
when  she  round  herself  in  a  sbrange  apartment,  the  furmture 
of  which  was  not  near  so  superb  as  that  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Beast.  This  prodigy  induced  her  to  rise  hastily,  and  open 
the  door  of  her  chamber.  The  next  room  was  equally  strau^ 
to  her ;  but  what  astonished  her  still  more,  was  to  find  in  it 
the  four  chests  she  had  fllled  the  previous  evening.  The 
transport  of  herself  and  her  treasures  was  a  proof  of  the  power 
and  bounty  of  the  Beast ;  but  where  was  she  ?  She  could  not 
imagine ;  when  at  length  she  heard  the  voice  of  her  father, 
and  rushiiif^  out,  she  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck.  Her 
appearance  astounded  her  brothers  and  sisters.  They  stared 
at  her  as  at  one  come  from  the  other  world.  All  her  family 
embraced  her  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  delight ;  but 
her  sisters,  in  their  hearts,  were  vexed  at  beholding  her.. 
Their  jealousy  was  not  extiiij^uished.  After  many  caresses 
on  both  sides,  the  good  man  desired  to  speak  with  her  privately, 
to  learn  from  her  own  lips  all  the  circumstances  of  so  extra-* 
ordinary  a  joume}^  and  to  inform  her  of  the  state  of  his  own 
fortune,  of  which  he  had  set  apart  a  large  share  for  herself.  He 
told  her  that  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  that  he  had  left 
tkti  i'aiace  ui  thy  iieast,  he  had  reached  his  own  house  with- 
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out  tliG  least  fatigue.  That  on  the  road  he  had  cogitated 
how  he  could  best  manage  to  conceal  his  trunks  irum  the 
sight  of  his  children,  and  wished  that  they  could  be  carried 
witliout  their  knowledge  into  a  little  cabinet  adjoining  his 
"bed -1 1  lumber,  of  which  he  alone  had  the  key  :  that  he  had 
looked  upon  this  as  an  irnp<)s>iljility  ;  but  that,  on  dismount- 
ing at  his  door,  he  found  the  horse  on  wliieh  his  trunks  had 
been  placed  had  run  awny,  and  therelbre  saw  himseli'  suddenly 
spared  the  trouble  of  huiing  his  treasures.  "1  assure  thee," 
said  the  old  man  to  his  daughter,  '*  that  the  loss  of  these 
riches  did  not  distress  me.  1  had  not  possessed  them  long 
enough  to  regret  them  greatly  ;  but  the  adventure  ai)]jeared 
to  nie  a  gloomy  [)roijno>tic  of  my  fate.  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  believe  that  the  |  erliiiious  Beast  would  act  in  the  same 
inuimer  by  tliee.  1  learcd  lhat  the  favours  he  conferred  upon 
thee  would  not  be  more  durable.  This  idea  caused  me  great 
anxiety.  To  conceal  it,  1  feigned  to  be  in  need  of  rest, — ^it 
was  only  to  abandon  myBelf  withoat  restraint  to  my  grief* 
I  looked  upon  thy  deatruction  aa  certain,  but  my  sorrow  was 
soon  dissipated.  The  sight  of  the  trunks  I  thought  I  had  - 
lost  renewed  my  hopes  of  thy  happiness.  I  found  theqi  placed 
in  my  little  cabinet,  precisely  where  I  had  wished  them  to  be. 
The  keys  of  them,  which  I  had  forgotten  and  left  behind 
me  on  the  table  in  the  saloon  wherein  we  had  passed  the 
night,  were  in  the  locks.  This  circumstance,  which  ailbrded 
me  a  new  proof  of  the  kindness  of  the  Beast,  and  his  constant 
attention,  overwhelmed  me  uith  joy.  It  was  then  that,  no 
longer  doubting  the  advantageous  result  of  thy  adventure,  I 
reproached  myself  for  entertaining  such  unjust  suspicions  of 
the  honour  of  that  generous  Monster,  and  craved  his  pardon  a 
hundred  times  for  tbe  abuse  which,  in  my  distress,  J  had 
mentally  lavished  upon  him. 

"  Without  informing  my  children  of  the  extent  of  my 
wealth,  I  contented  myself  with  distributing  amongst  them 
the  presents  thou  hadst  sent  them,  and  showing  them  some 
jewels  of  moderate  value.  I  afterwards  pretended  to  have 
sold  them,  and  have  employed  the  money  in  vai  i()U.-i  ways  for 
the  improvement  of  our  income.  I  have  bought  this  house ; 
I  have  slaves,  who  relieve  us  from  the  labours  to  which 
necessit}'  had  subjected  us.  My  children  lead  an  easy  lite, — • 
that  is  all  I  care  ior.    Obtentatiou  aud  luxury  drnvi  u]>ou  me^ 
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in  other  days,  the  hatred  of  the  enyious ;  I  should  incur  it 
again  did  I  live  in  the  style  of  a  very  wealthy  msm.  Many 
oners  have  heen  made  to  thy  sisters,  Beauty ;  I  am  about  to 
marry  them  off  immediately,  and  thy  fortanate  arrival  decides 
me.  Having  given  to  them  such  portions  of  the  wealth  thoa 
hast  brought  to  me,  as  thou  shalt  think  fit,  and  relieved  of 
all  care  for  their  establishment,  we  will  live,  my  daughter, 
with  thy  brothers,  whom  thy  presents  were  not  able  to  console 
for  thy  loss ;  or,  if  thou  prefer  it,  we  two  will  live  together 
independently  of  them." 

Beauty,  affected  hy  the  kindness  of  her  father,  and  the 
assurance  he  gave  her  of  the  love  of  her  brothers,  thanked 
him  tenderly  for  all  his  offers,  and  thought  it  would  be  wrong 
to  conceal  from  him  the  fact  that  she  had  not  come  to  stay 
with  him.  The  good  man,  distressed  to  learn  that  he  should 
not  have  the  support  of  liis  cliild  in  his  declining  years,  did 
not,  however,  attempt  to  dissuade  her  from  the  fulfilment  of 
a  duty  which  he  acknowledged  indispensable. 

Beauty,  in  her  turn,  related  to  him  all  that  had  happened 
to  her  since  they  parted.  She  described  to  him  the  pleasant 
life  she  led.  The  good  man,  enraptured  at  the  charming 
account  of  his  daughter's  adventures,  heaped  blessings  on 
the  head  of  the  Beast.  His  delight  was  much  greater  still 
when  Beauty,  opening  the  chests,  displayed  to  him  the 
immense  treasures  they  contained,  and  satisfied  him  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  those  which  he  luid  brought  him- 
self, in  favour  of  his  daughters,  as  he  would  possess,  in  these 
last  prools  of  the  Beast's  generosit\%  amjile  means  to  live 
merrily  with  his  sons.  Discovering  in  this  Monster  too  noble 
a  mind  to  be  lodged  in  so  hideous  a  body,  he  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  advise  his  daughter  to  marry  him,  notwithstanding 
Ills  u«;liiiess.  He  employed  eveu  tlie  strongest  ai'gumeuts  to 
induce  her  to  take  that  step. 

"  Thou  shouldst  not  take  counsel  from  thine  eyes  alone," 
said  he  to  her.  "  Thou  hast  been  unceasingly  exhorted  to 
let  thyself  be  guided  by  gratitude.  By  following  her  inspi- 
rations thou  art  assured  thou  wilt  he  happy.  It  is  true 
these  warnings  are  only  given  thee  in  dreams;  hut  these 
dreams  are  too  significant  and  too  frequent  to  he  attributed 
to  chance.  They  promise  thee  great  advantages,  enough  to 
conquer  thy  repugnance.   Therefore,  the  next  time  that  the 
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Beast  asks  thee  if  thou  wilt  niarry  him,  I  advise  thee  not  to 
refuse  him.  Thou  hast  admitted  to  me  that  he  loves  thee 
tenclerly :  take  the  proper  means  to  make  thy  imion  with 
him  indissoluble.  It  is  much  better  to  have  an  amiable 
husband  than  one  whose  only  recommendation  is  a  handsome 
person.  How  many  girls  are  compelled  to  marry  rich  brutes, 
much  more  brutish  than  the  Beast,  who  is  only  one  in  form, 
and  not  in  his  feelings  or  his  actions." 

Beauty  admitted  the  reason  of  all  these  arguments ;  but 
to  resolve  to  marry  a  monster  so  horrible  in  person  and  who 
seemed  as  stupid  as  ho  was  gigantic,  appeared  to  her  an  im- 
possibility. *'  How  can  I  determine,"  replied  she  to  her 
father,  "  to  take  a  husband  with  whom  I  can  have  no  sym- 
pathy, and  whose  hideousness  is  not  compensated  for  by  the 
charms  of  his  conversation  ?  no  other  object  to  distract  my 
attention,  and  relieve  that  wearisome  companionship ;  not 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  sometimes  absent  from  him ; 
to  hear  nothing  beyond  five  or  six  questions  respecting  my 
health  or  my  appetite,  followed  by  a  *  Good-night,  Beauty,'  a 
chorus  which  my  parrots  know  by  heart,  and  rei)cat  a  hun- 
dred times  a  day.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  endure  such  a 
union,  and  I  would  rather  perish  at  once  than  be  dying  every 
day  of  fright,  sorrow,  disgust,  and  weariness.  There  la 
nothing  to  plead  in  his  favour,  except  the  consideration  he 
evincea  in  paying  me  very  short  visits,  and  presenting  himself 
before  me  hut  once  in  four-and-twenty  hours.  Is  that  enough 
to  inspire  one  with  affection  F*' 

The  father  admitted  that  bis  daughter  had  reason  on  her 
side,  hut  observing  so  much  civility  in  the  Beast,  he  could 
not  believe  him  to  be  as  stupid  as  she  represented  him.  The 
order,  the  abundance,  the  good  taste  that  was  discernible 
through  his  palace,  were  not,  according  to  his  thinking,  the 
work  of  a  fool.  In  fact,  he  found  him  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  his  daughter,  and  Beauty  might  have  felt  more 
inclined  to  listen  to  the  Monster,  had  not  her  nocturnal  lover's 
appearance  thrown  an  obstacle  in  the  way.  The  comparison 
ahe  drew  between  these  two  admirers  could  not  be  favourable 
to  the  Beast.  The  old  man  himself  was  fully  aware  of  the 
great  distinction  which  must  be  made  between  them.  Not- 
withstandingy  he  tried  by  all  manner  of  means  to  overcome 
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lier  repn^ance.  He  recalled  to  ber  the  advice  of  the  lady 
who  had  wamed  her  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  appearances,  and 
i^hose  language  seemed  to  imply  that  this  youth  would  only 
snake  her  miserable. 

It  is  easier  to  reason  with  love  than  to  conquer  it.  Beauty 
had  not  the  power  to  yield  to  the  reiterated  requests  of  her 
father.  He  left  her  witliout  having  been  able  to  persuade 
her.  Night,  already  far  advanced,  invited  her  to  repose,  and 
the  daughter,  allhouL^h  delighted  to  see  her  father  once  more, 
Vras  not  sorry  that  he  leit  her  at  liberty  to  retire  to  rest. 
She  was  glad  to  be  alone.  Her  heavy  eyelids  inspired  her 
with  the  hope  that  in  slumber  she  would  soon  again  behold 
her  beloved  Unknown.  She  was  eager  to  enjoy  this  innocent 
pleasure.  A  quickened  pulsation  evinced  the  joy  with  which 
her  gentle  heart  would  greet  that  pleasant  vision ;  but  her 
excited  imagination,  while  representing  to  her  the  scenes  in 
which  she  had  usually  held  bwect  converse  with  that  dear 
Unknown,  had  not  sufficient  power  to  conjure  up  his  form  to 
her  as  she  so  ardently  desired. 

She  awoke  sevenu  times,  but  on  falling  asleep  again  no 
eupida  fluttered  round  her  conch.  In  a  word,  instead  of  a 
night  full  of  sweet  thoughts  and  innocent  pleasures,  which 
she  had  counted  on  passing  in  the  arms  of  sleep,  it  was  to 
her  one  o£  interminahle  length  and  endless  anxiety.  She 
had  never  known  any  like  it  in  the  Palace  of  the  Beast,  and 
the  day,  which  she  at  last  saw  hreak  with  a  mmgled  lieeling 
of  satisfaction  and  impatience,  came  opportunely  to  relieve 
her  from  this  weariness. 

Her  father,  enriched  hy  the  liberality  of  the  Beast,  had 
quitted  his  country  house,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
estabhshment  of  his  daughters,  resided  in  a  very  laige  city, 
where  his  new  fortune  obtained  for  him  new  friends,  or  rather 
new  acquaintances.  Amidst  the  circle  who  visited  him  the 
tidings  soon  spread  that  his  youngest  daughter  had  returned. 
Everybody  evinced  an  equal  impatience  to  see  her,  and  were 
each  as  much  charmed  with  her  intellect  as  with  her  beauty. 
The  peaceful  days  she  had  passed  in  her  desert  palace,  the 
innocent  pleasures  w'hieh  a  gentle  slumber  had  invai'iably 
procured  her,  the  thousand  amusements  which  succeeded,  so 
that  dulness  could  never  take  possession  of  her  spirit^ — ^in 
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brief,  all  the  attentions  of  the  Monster  had  comhincd  to 
render  lier  still  more  beautiful  and  more  charming  than  she 
was  when  her  father  first  parted  from  her. 

She  was  tlie  admiration  of  all  who  saw  her.  The  suitors 
to  her  sisters,  without  condescending  to  excuse  their  infidelity 
by  tlie  sliglitest  pretext,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  attracted 
by  the  power  of  her  charms,  deserted,  withf)ut  a  bhish.  their 
former  mistresses.  Insensible  to  the  mai'kcd  attentions  oi'  a 
crowd  of  adorers,  she  nof^lceted  nothing  that  could  discourage 
them  and  induce  them  to  return  to  the  previous  objects  of 
their  afiection ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  her  care,  she  could 
not  escape  the  jealousy  of  her  sisters. 

The  iDoongtant  lovers,  far  from  concealing  their  new  pas- 
sion, invented  every  day  some  fresh  entertainment,  with  the 
Tievr  of  paying  their  court  to  her.  They  entreated  her  even 
to  bestow  the  prize  in  the  games  which  took  place  in  her 
honour ;  hut  Beauty,  who  could  not  he  hlind  to  the  mortifi- 
cation she  was  causing  her  sisters,  and  yet  was  unwilling  to 
refuse  utterly  the  favour  they  implored  so  ardently,  and  in  so 
flattering  a  manner,  found  means  to  satisfy  them  all,  by- 
declaring  that  she  would,  alternately  with  her  sisters,  present 
the  prize  to  the  victor.  What  she  selected  was  a  flower,  or 
son^.e  equally  simple  guerdon.  She  left  to  her  elder  sisters 
the  honour  of  giving,  in  their  turn,  jewels,  crowns  of  dia- 
monds, costly  weapons,  or  superb  bracelets,  presents  which 
her  liberal  hand  supplied  them  with,  but  for  which  she  would 
not  take  the  slightest  credit.  The  treasures  lavished  on  her 
by  the  Monster  leit  her  in  want  of  nothing.  She  divided 
between  her  sisters  everything  she  had  brought  that  was 
most  rare  and  elegant.  Bestowing  nothing  but  trifles  her- 
sell*,  and  leaving  them  the  pleasure  of  giving  largely,  she 
counted  on  securing  for  them  the  love  as  well  as  the  grati- 
tude of  the  youthful  combatants.  But  these  lovers  sought 
only  to  gain  her  heart,  and  the.  sim])l('st  gift  from  her  hand 
was  more  precious  to  them  than  all  the  treasures  that  were 
prodigally  heaped  upon  them  by  the  others. 

The  amusements  she  partook  of  amongst  her  family,  though 
vastly  inferior  to  those  she  enjoyed  in  the  Palace  of  the  Beast, 
entertained  her  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  time  hanging  heavily 
on  her  hands.  At  the  same  time,  neither  the  gratification  of 
seeing  her  father,  whom  she  tenderly  loved,  nor  the  pleasure 
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of  being  with  her  brothers,  who  in  a  hundred  ways  studied 
to  prove  to  her  the  extent  of  their  atlection,  nor  tlie  dehi^hb 
of  conversing  with  her  sisters,  of  whom  she  was  very  fond, 
though  they  were  not  so  of  her,  could  prevent  her  renrrettini]^ 
her  agreeable  dreams.  Her  Unknown  (ij^reatly  to  her  borrow) 
came  not,  when  she  slumbered  under  her  father's  roof,  to 
address  her  in  the  tenderest  language ;  and  the  court  paid  to  her 
by  those  who  had  been  the  admirers  of  her  sisters,  did  not 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  that  pleasing^  illusion.  Had  she 
even  been  of  a  nattue  to  feel  flattered  bj  such  conquests,  she 
would  still  have  distinguished  an  immense  difference  between 
their  attentions,  or  those  of  the  Beast,  and  the  devotion  of 
her  charming  Unknown. 

Their  assiduities  were  received  by  her  with  the  greatest 
indifference;  but  Beauty  perceiving  that,  notwithstanding 
her  coolness,  thej  were  obstinately  bent  on  rivaUing  each  other 
in  the  task  of  proving  to  her  the  intensity  of  their  passion, 
thought  it  her  duty  to  make  them  clearly  understand  they 
were  losing  their  time.  The  first  she  endeavoured  to  unde- 
ceive was  one  who  had  courted  her  eldest  sister.  She  told  him 
that  she  had  only  returned  for  the  purpose  of  being  present 
at  the  marriage  of  her  sisters,  particularly  that  of  her  eldest 
sister,  and  that  she  was  about  to  press  her  fatli  r  to  settle  it 
immediately.  Beauty  found  that  she  had  to  deal  with  a  man 
who  saw  no  longer  any  charms  in  her  sister.  He  sighed  alone 
for  her,  and  coldness,  disdain,  the  threat  to  depart  belbre  the 
expiration  of  the  two  months — nothing,  in  short,  could  dis- 
courage lilm.  Much  vexed  at  having  ialled  in  her  object,  sho 
held  a  similar  conversation  with  the  otiiers,  whom  sho  had  the 
mortification  to  lind  equally  infatuated. 

To  complete  her  distress,  her  unjust  sisters,  wIk)  looked 
upon  her  as  a  rival,  conc(;ived  a  hatred  to  her  whieh  they 
could  not  dissemble ;  and  whilst  Beauty  was  dejjloring  the 
too  great  power  of  her  cbarms,  she  had  the  misery  of  learning 
that  her  new  adorers,  believing  each  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
other's  rejection,  were  bent,  in  the  maddest  way,  on  lighting  it 
out  amongst  themselves.  All  these  annoyances  induced  her  to» 
determine  upon  returnini]f  sooner  than  she  had  contemplated. 

Her  father  and  brotliers  did  all  they  could  to  detain  her; 
but  the  slave  of  her  word,  and  tirm  in  resolution,  neither  the 
tears  oi  the  uue  nor  the  pray  era  of  the  others  could  prevail  upon 
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her.  All  tliat  tbej  could  extort  from  her  was,  that  she  would 
defer  her  depmrture  as  bug  as  she  oonld.  The  two  months 
had  nearly  expired,  and  every  morning  she  determined  to  bid 
adieu  to  Tier  £unily,  without  having  the  heart  when  night 
arrived  to  say  farewcdL  In  the  comhat  between  her  affection 
and  her  gratitude,  she  oould  not  lean  to  the  one  without 
doing  injustice  to  the  other.  In  the  midst  of  her  embarrass* 
ment,  it  needed  nothing  less  than  a  dream  to  decide  her. 
She  fancied  she  was  at  the  Palace  of  the  Beast,  and  walking 
in  a  retired  avenue,  terminated  by  a  thicket  full  of  brambles^ 
concealing  the  entrance  to  a  cavern,  out  of  which  issued  hor» 
rible  groans.  She  recognised  the  voice  of  the  Beast,  and  ran 
to  his  assistance.  The  Monster,  who,  in  her  dream,  appeared 
stretched  upon  the  ground  and  dying,  reproached  her  with 
being  the  cause  of  his  death,  and  having  repaid  his  affection 
with  the  blackest  ingratitude.  She  then  saw  the  lady  who 
had  before  appeared  to  her  in  her  sleep,  and  who  said  to  her 
in  a  severe  tone,  that  it  would  be  her  destruction  if  she  hesi- 
tated any  longer  to  fulfil  her  engagements ;  that  she  had 
given  her  word  to  the  Beasf  that  she  would  return  in  two 
months  ;  that  the  time  had  expired ;  that  the  delay  of  another 
day  would  be  fatal  to  the  Beast ;  that  the  trouble  she  was 
creating  in  her  father's  house,  and  the  hatred  of  her  sisters, 
ought  to  increase  her  desire  to  return  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Beast,  where  everything  combined  to  delight  her.  Beauty, 
terrified  by  this  dream,  and  fearing  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  Beast,  awoke  with  a  start,  and  went  immediately 
to  inform  her  family  that  she  could  no  longer  delay  her  de- 
parture. This  intelligence  produced  various  effects.  Her 
father's  tears  spoke  for  him  ;  her  brothers  protested  that  they 
would  not  allow  her  to  leave  them;  and  her  lovers,  in  despair, 
swore  they  would  not  sufi'er  the  house  to  be  robbed  of  its 
brightest  ornament.  Her  sisters  alone,  far  from  appearing 
distressed  at  her  departure,  were  loud  in  praise  of  her  sense 
of  honour ;  and  affecting  to  possess  the  same  virtue  themselves, 
had  the  audacity  to  assure  her  that  if  they  had  pledged  their 
words  to  the  Beast  as  she  had  done,  they  should  not  have 
suffered  his  ugliness  to  have  interfered  with  their  feelings  of 
duty,  and  that  they  should  have  long  ere  that  time  been  on 
their  road  back  to  the  marvellous  palace.  It  was  thus  they 
endeavoured  to  disguise  the  cruel  jealousy  that  rankled  in 
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iheix  heaarte.  Beauty,  however,  clianned  by  their  apparent 
generosity,  thought  oolj  of  coiiTincing  her  brothers  aad  her 
lovers  of  the  ob%atioii  she  was  under  to  leave  them ;  but  her 
brothers  loved  her  too  much  to  consent  to  her  going,  and  her 

lovers  \yere  too  infatuated  to  listen  to  reason.  All  of  them 
being  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  Beauty  had  arrived  at 
her  father's  house,  and  never  doubting  but  that  the  horse 
which  tirst  conveyed  her  to  the  Palace  of  the  Beast  would 
be  sent  to  take  her  back  again^  resolved  amongst  themscdves 
to  prevent  it. 

Her  sisters,  who  only  concealed  their  delight  by  the  affeo* 
tation  of  a  sentiment  of  horror,  as  they  perceived  the  hour 
approach  for  Beauty's  departure,  were  frightened  to  death 
lest  anything  sliould  occur  to  delay  her ;  but  Beauty,  firm  in 
her  resolution,  knowing  whither  duty  called  her,  and  having 
no  more  time  to  lose,  if  she  would  prolon>^'  the  existence  of  the 
Beast,  her  beneiactor,  at  nightfall  took  leave  of  her  family, 
and  of  all  those  wlio  were  interested  in  her  destiny. 

She  assured  them  that  whatever  steps  they  took  to  prevent 
her  departure,  she  should,  nevertheless,  be  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Beast  the  next  morning  before  they  were  stirrinc^ ;  that  all 
their  schemes  would  be  fruitless ;  and  that  she  had  determined 
to  return  to  the  Enchanted  Palace.  She  did  not  fort^et,  on 
going  to  bed,  to  turn  her  ring.  She  slept  very  soundly,  and 
did  not  awake  until  the  clock  in  her  chamber,  striking  noon, 
chimed  her  name  to  music.  By  that  sound  she  knew  that 
her  wishes  were  accomplished.  As  soon  as  she  evinced  a 
disposition  to  rise,  her  couch  was  surrounded  by  all  the 
animals  who  had  been  so  eager  to  serve  her,  and  who  unani- 
mously testified  their  gratification  at  her  return,  and  expressed 
the  sorrow  they  had  felt  at  her  long  absence. 

The  day  seemed  to  her  longer  than  any  she  had  previously 
passed  in  that  Palace^  not  so  much  from  regret  for  those  she 
had  quitted  as  fi:om  her  impatience  again  to  behold  tiie  Beast, 
and  to  say  everything  she  could  to  him  in  the  way  of  excuse 
for  her  conduct.  She  was  also  animated  by  another  desire,—  • 
that  of  again  holding  in  slumber  one  of  those  sweet  conversa- 
tions with  her  dear  Unknown,  a  pleasure  she  had  been  de- 
prived  of  during  the  two  months  she  had  passed  with  her 
family,  and  which  she  could  not  enjoy  anywhere  but  in  that 
Palace.  The  Beast  and  the  Unknown  were^  in  short,  alter* 
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nately  the  subjects  of  her  reflections.  One  moment  she  re» 
proached  herself  for  not  returning  the  affection  of  a  \oyer  who, 
under  the  form  of  a  monster,  displayed  so  nohle  a  mind; 
the  neit  she  deplored  having  set  her  heart  upon  a  visionary 
ohject,  who  had  no  existence  except  in  her  dreams.  She  hegan 
to  douht  whether  she  ought  to  prefer  the  imaginary  devotion 
of  a  phantom  to  the  real  affection  of  the  Beast.  The  very 
dream  in  which  the  Unknown  appeared  to  her  was  invariably 
accompanied  by  warnings  not  to  trust  to  sight.  She  feared 
it  wiis  but  an  idle  illusion,  bom  of  the  vapours  of  the  brain, 
and  destroyed  by  light  of  day. 

Thus  undecided,  loving  tlie  Unknown,  yet  not  wishing  to 
displease  the  Beast,  and  seeking  repose  from  her  thoughts  in 
some  entertainment,  she  went  to  the  French  Comedy/ 
which  she  found  exceedingly  poor.  Shutting  the  window 
abruptly,  she  hoped  to  be  better  pleased  at  the  Opera.  Slie 
thought  the  music  miserable.  The  Italians  were  equally 
unable  to  amuse  her.  Their  comedy  apjieared  to  her  to  want 
smartness,  wit  and  action.  Weariness  and  distaste  accompanied 
her  everywhere,  and  prevented  her  taking  pleasure  in  anything. 

The  gardens  had  no  attractions  for  her.  Her  Court  endea- 
voured to  entertain  her,  but  the  monkeys  lost  their  labour  in 
iVisking,  and  the  parrots  and  other  birds  in  chattering  and 
singing.  She  was  impatient  for  the  visit  of  the  Beast,  the 
noise  of  whose  approach  she  expected  to  hear  every  instant. 
IjuC  the  hour  so  much  desired  came  without  the  ap])earancc 

the  Monster.  Alarmed,  and  almost  angry  at  hk  delay,  she 
tried  in  vain  to  account  for  his  absenct;.  Divided  through 
hope  and  fear,  her  mind  agitated,  her  heart  a  prey  to  melan- 
choly, she  descended  into  the  gardens,  determined  not  to  re- 
enter the  Palace  till  she  had  found  the  Beast.  No  trace  of 
him  could  she  discover  anywhere.  She  called  him.  !Echo 
alone  answered  her.  Having  passed  more  than  three  hours 
in  this  disagreeable  exercise,  overcome  by  fatigue,  she  sank 
upon  agarden  seat.  She  imagined  the  Beast  was  either  dead 
or  had  abandoned  the  place.   She  saw  herself  alone  in  that 

(1)  After  the  death  of  Moliere,  in  1673,  transferred  to  the  Rue  Quenegaud. 
In  1680.  the  King  gftve  the  eompany  the  title  of"  Coni^diens  du  Roy."  and 
granted  them  a  pension  of  12,o  mi  'i\  l  es ;  hut  at  the  period  at  which  this  Statf 
was  written,  the/  Iiad  established  tiieuiselves,  by  an  Order  in  Councili  io  • 
tennln^cnurt  in  the  Roe  dea  Fo^tMs,  St  Germain,  where  they  ereeked  a  tliestfe 
after  tbe  denigne  ol*  jyOthtj,  in  wbieii  they  remained  tUl  1770. 
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Palace,  without  the  hope  of  ever  leaving  it.  She  regretted 
her  conversations  with  the  Beast,  unentertaining  as  they  had 
been  to  her,  and  wliat  appeared  to  her  extraordinary,  even  to 
discover  she  had  so  much  feeling  for  him.  She  blamed  herself 
for  not  having  married  him,  and  considering  she  had  been 
the  cau^L'  of  his  death  (for  she  feared  her  too  long  absence 
'  had  occasioned  it),  heaped  upon  herself  the  keenest  and  most 
bitter  re})roaches.  li>  the  midst  of  her  miserable  reflections 
she  perceived  that  she  was  seated  in  that  very  avenue  in 
which,  during  the  last  nicrht  she  had  passed  under  her 
father's  roof,  she  had  dreamed  she  saw  the  Beast  expiring  in 
some  strange  cavern.  Convinced  that  chance  had  not  con- 
ducted her  to  this  s|)ot,  she  rose  and  hurried  towards  the 
thicket,  which  she  luund  was  not  impenetrable.  She  dis- 
covered another  hollow,  which  appeared  to  be  that  she  had 
seen  in  her  dream.  As  the  moon  gave  but  a  feeble  light,  the 
monkey  pages  immediately  appeared  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  torches  to  illuminate  the  chasm,  and  to  reveal  to  her  the 
Beast  stretched  upon  the  earth,  as  she  thought,  asleep.  Far 
from  heing  alarmed  at  his  sight,  Beauty  was  delighi^,  and, 
approaching  him  boldly,  pla^  her  hand  upon  his  head,  and 
called  to  him  several  times ;  but  findmg  him  cold  and  motion- 
less,  she  no  longer  doubted  he  was  dead,  and  consequently 
gave  utterance  to  the  most  mournful  shrieks  and  the  most 
affiBcting  exclamations. 

The  assurance  of  his  death,  however,  did  not  prevent  her 
from  making  every  effort  to  recal  him  to  life.  On  placing 
her  iiand  on  his  heart  she  felt,  to  her  great  joy,  that  it  stiS 
beat.  Without  further  delay,  Beauty  ran  out  of  the  cave  to 
the  basin  of  a  fountain,  where,  taking  up  some  water  in  her 
joined  hands,  she  hastened  back  with  it,  and  sprinkled  it  upon 
him ;  but  as  she  could  bring  very  little  at  a  time,  and  spilt 
some  of  it  before  she  could  return  to  the  Beast,  her  assistance 
had  been  but  meagre  if  the  monkey  courtiers  had  not  flown 
to  the  Palace,  and  returned  with  such  speed  that  in  a  moment 
she  was  furnished  with  a  vase  for  water,  as  well  as  with  proper 
restoratives.  She  caused  him  to  smell  them  and  swallow 
them,  and  they  produced  so  excellent  an  effect  that  he  soon 
began  to  move  and  show  some  kind  of  consciousness.  She 
cheered  him  with  her  voice  and  caressed  him  as  he  recovered. 
^What  anxiety  have  you  caused  meF"  said  she  to  him, 
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kindly ;  "  I  knew  not  how  niucli  I  loved  you.  The  fear  of 
losing  you  has  proved  to  me  that  I  was  attached  to  you  by 
stronger  ties  than  those  of  gratitude.  I  vow  to  you  that  I 
had  determined  to  die  if  I  hadfioled  m  lettorbg  you  to  life.'* 
At  these  tonder  wofdi  the  Bmet,  feeling  perfectly  revived^ 
replied,  in  a  voiee  which  was  still  liBeble»  It  u  very  kind  of 
YOU,  Beauty,  to  love  80  ugly  a  monster, 'but  you  do  wdL  I 
love  you  better  than  my  Hk).  I  thought  you  would  never 
letuni :  it  would  have  killed  me.  Since  yon  love  me  I  will 
live.  Betire  to  rest,  and  assure  yourself  that  you  will  be  aa 
happy  as  your  good  heart  renders  you  worthy  to  be." 

Brauty  had  never  before  heard  so  long  a  speech  from  the 
Beast.  It  was  not  very  eloquent,  but  it  pleased,  firom  its 
gentleness  and  the  sincerity  observable  in  it.  She  had  expected 
to  be  scolded,  or  at  least  to  have  been  reproached.  She  had 
from  this  moment  a  better  opinion  of  his  disposition.  No 
longer  thinking  him  so  stupid,  she  even  considered  his  short 
answers  a  proof  of  hig  prudence,  and,  more  and  more  pre- 
possessed in  his  favour,  she  retired  to  her  apartment,  her  mind 
occupied  with  the  most  flattering  ideas.  Extremely  fatigued, 
she  found  there  all  the  refreshments  she  needed.  Her  heavy 
eyelids  promised  her  a  sweet  slumber.  Asleep  almost  as  soon 
as  her  head  was  on  lier  pillow,  her  dear  Unknown  failed  not 
to  present  himself  immediately.  What  tender  words  did  he 
not  utter  to  express  the  pleasure  he  experienced  at  seeing  her 
again  ?  He  assured  her  that  slie  would  be  happy  ;  that  it 
only  remained  to  her  to  follow  the  impulse  of  her  good  heart. 
Beauty  asked  him  if  her  happiness  was  to  arise  from  her 
marriage  with  the  Beast.  The  Unknown  replied  that  it  was 
the  only  means  of  securing  it.  She  felt  somewhat  annoyed 
at  this.  She  thought  it  even  extraordinary  that  her  lover 
^oold  advise  her  to  make  her  rival  happy.  After  this  first 
dream,  she  thought  she  saw  the  Beast  dead  at  her  feet» 
An  instant  afterwards  the  Unknown  re-appeared,  and  dis- 
appeared  again  as  instantly,  to  give  place  to  the  Bout.  But 
what  she  observed  most  distinctly  was  the  Lady,  who  seemed 
to  say  to  her, "  I  am  pleased  with  thee.  Continue  to  follow 
tiie  dictates  of  reason,  and  trouble  thyself  about  naught.  I 
undertake  the  task  of  rendering  thee  happy."  Beauty, 
although  asleep,  appeared  to  acknowledge  her  partiality  to 
the  Unknown  and  her  rep^gnanoe  to  the  Monster,  whom  she* 
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could  not  consider  loveable.  The  Lady  smiled  at  her  objec- 
tions, and  advised  her  not  to  make  herself  uneasy  about  her 
affection  for  the  Unknown,  for  that  the  emotions  she  felt  were 
not  incompatible  with  the  resolution  she  had  formed  to  do 
her  duty ;  that  she  might  follow  her  inclinations  without 
resistance,  and  tiiat  her  happiness  would  be  perfected  by 
espousing  the  Beast. 

This  dream,  which  only  ended  with  her  sleep,  furnished 
h0rwith  an  inexhaustible  source  of  reflection.  In  this  vision, 
as  in  those  which  had  preceded  it,  she  found  more  coherence 
than  is  osuaUj  displayed  in  dreams,  and  she  therefore  deter- 
mined to  consent  to  this  strange  union.  But  the  image  of 
the  Unknown  rose  mieeaiitngly  to  trouble  her.  It  was  the 
sole  obstacle,  but  not  a  slight  one.  Still  uncertain  as  to  the 
course  she  ought  to  take,  she  went  to  the  Opera^  but  without 
terminating  her  embanassment.  At  the  end  of  the  per- 
formance she  sat  down  to  supper.  The  aniTal  of  the  Beast 
was  alone  capable  of  deciding  her. 

Far  firom  reproaching  her  for  her  long  absence,  the  Monster, 
as  if  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  had  made  him  foiget  his  past 
dasiiresses,  appeared,  on  entering  Beauty's  apartm^t,  to  nave  • 
no  other  anxiety  but  that  of  ascertaining  if  she  had  been  much 
amused,  if  she  had  been  well  received,  and  if  her  health  had 
been  good.  She  answered  these  questions,  and  added  politely 
that  she  had  paid  dearly  for  all  the  pleasures  his  care  had 
enabled  her  to  enjoy,  by  the  cruel  pain  she  had  endured  on . 
finding  him  in  so  sad  a  state  on  her  return. 

The  Beast  briefly  thanked  her,  and  then  being  about  to  • 
take  his  leave,  asked  her,  as  usual,  if  she  would  marry  him. 
Beauty  was  silent  for  a  short  time,  but  ut  last  making  up  her 
mind,  she  said  to  him,  trembling,  Yes,  Beast^  I  am  willing, 
if  you  will  pledge  me  your  faith,  to  give  you  mine.**  "  I  do," 
replied  the  Beast,  "and  I  promise  you  never  to  have  any  wife  but  * 
you.**  "  Then,**  rejoined  Beauty,  "  1  accept  you  for  my  hus- 
band, and  swear  to  be  a  fond  and  faithful  wife  to  you.** 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  when  a  discharge  of* 
artillery  was  heard,  and  that  she  might  not  doubt  it  being  a 
signal  of  rejoicing,  slie  saw  from  her  windows  the  sky  all  in  a 
blaze  with  the  light  of  twenty  thousand  fireworks,  which  con- 
tinued rising  for  three  hours.  They  formed  true-lovers'  knots, 
while  on  el^;ant  escutcheons  appeared  Beauty's  initials^  and  • 
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beneath  tbem»  in  well-defined  lettersy "  Long  lire  Beaaty  snd 
her  Husband."  Alter  this  display  had  terminated,  the  Beast 
took  his  departure,  and  Beauty  retired  to  rest.  No  sooner 
was  she  asleep  than  her  dear  Unknown  paid  her  his  usual 
visit.  He  was  more  richly  attired  than  she  had  ever  seen 
him.  "  How  deeply  am  I  obliged  to  you,  charming  Beauty,*' 
said  he.  You  have  released  me  from  the  frightful  prison  in 
which  I  have  groaned  for  so  long  a  time.  Your  marriage 
with  the  Beast  will  restore  a  king  to  his  subjects,  a  son  to  his 
mother,  and  life  to  a  whole  kingdom.  We  shall  all  be  happy.** 

Beauty,  at  these  words,  felt  bitterly  annoyed,  perceivmg 
that  the  Unknown,  far  from  ♦  viiiciu*^  the  despair  such  an 
engagement  as  she  bad  entered  into  should  have  caused  him, 
gazed  on  her  with  eyes  sparkling  with  extreme  delight.  She 
was  about  to  express  her  discontent  to  him,  when  the  Lady^ 
in  her  turn,  appeared  in  her  dream. 

"Behold  thee  victorious,"  said  she.  "We  owe  everything 
to  thee.  Beauty.  Thou  hast  suffered  g-ratitude  to  triumph 
over  every  other  feeling.  None  but  thou  would  have  bad  the 
courage  to  kee})  their  word  at  the  expense  of  their  inclination, 
nor  to  have  perilled  their  life  to  have  saved  that  of  their  lather. 
In  return  iur  this,  there  are  none  who  can  ever  hope  to  enjoy 
such  happiness  as  thy  virtue  has  won  for  thee.  Thou  knowest 
at  present  little,  but  the  rising  sun  shall  tell  thee  more."  When 
the  Lady  had  disappeared.  Beauty  again  saw  the  imknown 
youth,  but  stretched  on  the  earth  aa  dead.  All  the  night 
passed  in  such  dreaibs ;  but  they  had  become  familiar  to  her, 
and  did  not  prevent  her  from  sleeping  long  and  soundly.  .  It 
was  broad  daylight  when  she  awoke.  The  sun  streamed 
into  her  apartment  with  more  brilliancy  than  usual:  her 
monkeys  had  not  closed  the  shutters.  Believing  the  sight 
that  met  her  eyes  but  a  continuation  of  her  drea&s,  and  that 
she  was  sleeping  still,  her  joy  and  surprise  were  extreme  at 
discovering  that  it  was  a  reality,  and  that  on  a  couch  beside 
her  lay,  in  a  profiMind  slumber,  her  beloved  Unknown,  looking 
a  thousand  times  more  handsome  than  he  had  done  in  her 
viision.  To  assure  herself  of  the  fact,  she  arose  hastily  and 
took  from  off  lier  toilet-table  the  miniature  she  usually  wore 
on  her  arm ;  but  she  could  not  have  been  mistaken.  She 
spoke  to  him,  in  the  hope  of  awaking  him  from  the  trance 
into  which  he  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  by  some  wonderful 
powen  Not  stirring  at  her  voiocj  she  shook  hiin  by  the  ana. 
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Thia  effort  was  equally  ineffBctual,  and  odIj  served  to  oonYinee 
ber  that  he  was  under  the  influenoe  of  ei^chantment,and  that 
she  must  await  the  end  of  the  eharm,  which  it  was  reasonable 
to  suppose  had  an  appointed  period. 

How  delighted  was  she  to  find  herself  betrothed  to  htm 
vrhq  alone  had  caused  her  to  hesitate,  and  to  find  that  she 
had  done  from  duty  that  which  she  would  have  done  from 
inclination.  She  no  longer  doubted  the  promise  of  happiness 
which  had  been  made  to  her  in  her  dreams.  She  now  knew 
that  the  Lady  had  truly  assured  her  that  her  love  for  the 
Unknown  was  not  incompatible  with  the  affection  she  enter* 
tained  for  the  Beast,  seeing  that  tbej  were  one  and  the  same 
person.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  her  husband  never  woke. 
After  a  slight  meal  she  endeavoured  to  pass  away  the  time  in 
her  usual  occupations,  Imt  they  appeared  to  her  insipid.  Aa 
she  could  not  resolve  to  leave  her  apartments,  nor  bear  to  sit 
idle,  she  took  up  some  music,  and  began  to  sing.  Her  birds 
hearing  her,  joined  their  voices  to  hers,  and  made  a  concert, 
the  more  charming  to  her  as  she  expected  every  moment  it 
would  be  interrupted  by  the  awakeningof  her  husband,  for  she 
flattered  herself  she  could  dissolve  the  spell  by  the  harmony  of 
her  voice.  The  spell  was  soon  broken,  but  not  by  the  means 
she  imap^ined.  She  heard  the  sound  of  a  cliariot  rolling  beneath 
the  windows  of  her  apartment,  and  the  voices  of  several 
persons  approaching.  At  tlie  same  moment  the  monkey 
Captain  of  the  Guard,  by  the  beak  of  his  parrot  Interpreter, 
announced  the  visit  of  some  ladies.  Beauty,  fron^  uer  windows, 
beheld  tiie  chariot  that  brought  them.  It  wa^  of  an  entirely 
novel  description,  and  of  matchless  beauty.  Four'vhite  stags, 
with  horns  and  hools  of  gold,  superbly  caparisoned,  drew  this 
equipage,  the  singuhirity  of  which  increased  Beauty's  desire 
to  know  who  were  the  owners  of  it. 

By  the  noise,  which  became  louder,  she  was  aware  that  the 
ladies  had  nearly  reached  the  ante-chamber.  She  considered 
it  right  to  advance  and  receive  them.  She  recognised  in  one 
of  them  the  Ladv  she  had  been  accustomed  to  behold  in  her 
dreams.  The  other  was  not  less  beautiful,  liw  high  and 
distinguished  bearing  sufficiently  indicated  that  she  was  an 
illustrious  personage.  She  was  no  lunger  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  but  her  air  was  so  majestic  that  Beauty  was  uncertain 
to  which  of  the  two  strangers  she  ought  first  to  adcli'ess 
herieelf.   She  wais  still  under  this  embarrassment,  when  the 
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one  with  whose  features  she  was  already  familiar,  and  who 
appeared  to  exercise  some  soi^  of  superiority  over  the  other, 
turning  to  her  companion,  said,  "  Well,  Queen,  what  think 
you  of  this  beautilul  girl  ?  You  owe  to  her  the  restoration 
of  your  son  to  life,  for  you  must  admit  that  the  miserable 
circumstances  under  which  he  existed  could  not  he  called 
living.  Without  her,  you  would  never  again  have  beheld  this 
Prince.  He  must  have  remained  in  tlie  horrible  shape  to 
which  he  had  been  transformed,  had  he  not  found  in  the 
world  one  only  person  who  possessed  virtue  and  courage  equal 
to  her  beauty.  I  think  Toa  will  behold  with  pleasure  the  son 
she  has  restored  to  you  become  her  husband.  Th^  love  each 
other,  and  nothinff  Is  wanti:^  to  their  perfect  happiness  but 
your  consent.  Will  you  rmse  to  bestow  it  on  them?'* 
The  Queen,  at  these  words,  emlmiebg  Beauty  afibctbnately, 
exdaimed,  *'Far  from  refusing  my  consent,  their  union  wUl 
afford  me  the  greatest  felicity !  Charming  and  virtuous  child, 
to  whom  I  am  under  so  many  obligations,  tell  me  who  you 
are,  and  the  names  of  the  sovereigns  who  are  so  hj^y  as  to 
have  given  birth  to  so  perfect  a  Princess  ?" 

"  Madam,"  replied  Beauty,  modestly,  it  is  long  since  I 
had  a  mother ;  my  father  is  a  merchant  more  distinguished 
in  the  world  for  his  probity  and  his  misfortunes  than  for  bis 
birth."  At  this  frank  declaration,  the  astonished  Queen 
recoiled  a  pace  or  two,  and  said,  "  What !  you  are  only  a 
merchant's  daughter  ?  Ah,  great  Fairy !"  she  added,  casting 
a  mortified  look  on  her  companion,  and  then  remained  silent ; 
but  her  inaiiiier  sufficiently  expressed  her  thoughts,  and  her 
disappointment  was  legible  in  her  eyes. 

**  It  appears  to  me,"  said  the  Fairy,  haughtily,  **  that  you 
are  discontented  with  my  choice.  Vou  regard  with  contempt 
the  condition  of  this  young  person,  and  yet  she  was  the  only 
being  in  the  world  who  was  capable  of  executing  my  project, 
and  who  could  make  your  son  happy."  **  I  am  very  grateful 
to  her  for  what  she  has  done,"  replied  the  Queen ;  "  but, 
powerful  spirit,"  she  continued,  "  I  cannot  refrain  from 
pointing  out  to  you  the  incongruous  mixture  of  that  noblest 
blood  in  all  the  world  which  runs  in  my  son's  veins  with  that 
of  the  obscure  race  from  which  the  person  has  sprung  to 
whom  you  would  unite  him.  I  confess  I  am  little  gratified 
by  the  supposed  happiness  of  the  Prince,  if  it  must  be  pws 
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chased  by  an  alliance  so  degrading  to  us,  and  so  unworthy  of 
him.  Is  it  impossible  to  find  in  the  world  a  maiden  whose 
birth  is  equal  to  her  virtue  ?  I  know  many  excellent  princesses 
by  name ;  why  am  1  not  permitted  to  hope  that  I  may  sea 
him  the  possessor  of  one  of  those  ?" 

At  this  moment  the  handsome  Unknown  appeared.  The 
arrival  of  his  mother  and  the  Fairy  had  aroused  hira,  and  the 
noise  they  had  made  was  more  effective  than  all  the  efforts  of 
Beauty  ;  such  being  the  nature  oi'  the  spell.  The  Queen  held 
him  a  long  time  in  her  arms,  without  speaking  a  w^ord.  She 
found  again  a  son  whose  line  qualities  rendered  him  worthy 
of  all  her  affection.  What  joy  for  the  Prince  to  see  himself 
released  from  a  horrible  form,  and  a  stupidity  more  painful 
to  him  because  it  was  ali'ected  and  had  not  obscured  Ws  reason. 
He  had  recovered  the  liberty  to  appear  in  his  natural  form  by 
means  of  the  object  of  his  love,  and  that  reflection  made  it 
still  more  precious  to  him. 

After  the  first  transports  which  nature  inspired  him  with 
«t  the  sight  <^  his  motiier,  the  Frinoe  hastraied  to  pay  those 
thanks  to  the  Fairy  which  duty  and  gratitude  prompted. 
He  did  so  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  hut  as  hrieny  as  pos- 
aihle,  in  order  to  he  at  liberty  to  turn  his  attentions  towards 
Beauty.  He  had  already,  by  tender  glances,  expressed  to  her 
his  fedings,  and  was  about  to  confinn  with  his  lips,  in  the 
most  touching  language,  what  his  eyes  had  spokoi,  when  the 
Faity  stopped  him,  and  bade  him  he  the  judge  between  her 
and  his  mother.  ^  Your  mother,"  said  she,  "  condemns  the 
engagement  you  have  entered  into  with  Beauty.  She  con« 
ai&rs  that  her  birth  is  too  much  beneath  yours.  For  my 
part,  I  think  that  her  virtues  make  up  for  that  inequality. 
It  is  for  you,  Prince,  to  say  with  which  of  us  your  own  feelings 
coincide ;  and  that  you  may  be  under  no  reslaraint  in  declaring 
to  us  your  real  sentiments,  I  announce  to  you  that  you  have 
full  liberty  of  choice.  Although  you  have  pledged  your  word 
to  this  amiable  person,  you  are  free  to  withdraw  it.  I  will 
answer  for  her,  that  Beauty  will  release  you  from  your  promise 
without  the  least  hesitation,  although,  through  her  kindness, 
you  have  regained  your  natural  form  ;  and  I  assure  you  also 
that  her  generosity  will  cause  her  to  carry  disinterestedness 
to  the  extent  of  leavint^f  you  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  your 
hand  in  favour  of  any  person  on  whom  the  Queen  may  advitio 
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you  to  bestow  it. — ^What  say  you,  Beauty  r"  pursued  the 
Fairy,  turning  towards  her ;  "  have  I  been  mistaken  in  thus 
interpreting  your  sentiments  ?  "Would  you  desire  a  husband 
who  would  become  so  with  rejrret  ?*'  **  Assuredly  not, 
Madam,"  replied  Beauty.  The  IVince  is  free.  1  renounce 
the  honour  of  being  his  wife.  When  I  accepted  him,  I 
believed  I  was  taking  pity  on  something  below  humanity.  I 
engaged  myself  to  him  only  with  the  object  of  conferring  on 
him  the  most  signal  favonr.  Ambition  had  no  pbwe  in  my 
thoughts.  Therefore,  great  Fairy,  I  implore  you  to  exact  no 
aacrifice  from  the  Qaeen,  whom  I  cannot  bhune  for  the  scmples 
she  entertains  nnder  soch  circamstances.**  "Well,  Queen, 
what  say  you  to  that  inquired  the  Fairy,  in  a  disdainful 
and  displeased  tone.  "  Do  you  consider  that  princesses,  who 
are  so  by  the  caprice  of  fortune,  better  deserve  the  high  rank 
in  which  it  has  placed  them  than  this  young  maiden  ?  For 
my  part,  I  think  she  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  an  origin 
from  which  she  has  elevated  herself  by  her  conduct."  The 
Queen  replied  with  some  embarrassment,  Beauty  is  incom- 
parable !  Her  merit  is  infinite ;  nothing  can  surpass  it ;  but, 
madam,  can  we  not  find  some  other  mode  of  rewarding  her? 
Is  it  not  to  be  effected  without  sacrificing  to  her  the  hand  of 
my  son  ?"  Then  tunning  to  Beauty,  she  continued,  "  Yes,  I 
owe  you  more  than  I  can  pay.  I  put,  therefore,  no  limit  to 
your  desires.  Ask  boldly,  1  will  grant  you  evcrythinpc,  with 
that  sole  exception  ;  bnt  the  difference  will  not  be  great  to 
you.  Choose  a  husband  from  anioni^st  the  nobles  of  my 
Court.  However  high  in  rank,  he  will  have  cause  to  bless 
his  good  fortune,  and  for  your  sake  1  will  place  him  so  near 
the  throne  that  your  position  w'ill  be  scarcely  less  enviable." 

**T  thank  you,  Madam,"  replied  Beauty;  "but  I  ask  no 
reward  from  you.  I  am  more  than  repaid  by  the  j)leasure  of 
having  broken  the  spell  which  had  deprived  a  great  prince  of  his 
mother  and  of  his  kingdom.  My  happiness  would  have  been 
perfect  if  1  had  rendered  this  service  to  my  own  sovereign. 
All  I  desire  is  that  the  Fairy  will  deign  to  restore  me  to 
my  father." 

The  Prince,  who,  by  order  of  the  Fairy,  had  been  silent 
throughout  this  conversation,  was  no  longer  master  of  himself^ 
and  his  respect  for  the  commands  he  had  received,  failed  to 
•strain  him.  He  flung  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Fairy  and 
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of  bis  mother,  and  implored  them,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
not  to  make  him  more  miserable  than  he  had  been,  by  sending 
away  Beauty,  and  depriving  him  of  the  happiness  of  l^eing  her 
husband.  At  these  words,  Beauty,  gazing  on  him  with  an  air 
full  of  tenderness,  but  mingled  with  a  noble  piitle,  said,  "  Prince, 
I  cannot  conceal  from  you  my  affection.  Your  disenchant- 
ment is  a  ])roof  of  it,  and  1  should  in  vain  endeavour  to  dis- 
guise my  I'eelings.  1  confess  without  a  blush,  that  1  love  you  . 
better  than  myself.  Why  should  I  dissimulate?  We  may 
disavow  evil  impulses  ;  but  mine  are  perfectly  innocent,  and  • 
are  authorised  by  the  generous  Fairy  to  whom  we  are  both  so 
much  indebted.  But  if  I  could  resolve  to  sacrifice  my  feelings 
when  I  thought  it  my  dutj  to  do  so  for  the  Beast,  you  must 
feel  assured  that  I  flhaD  not  falter  on  this  occasion  when  it  is 
no  longer  the  interest  of  the  Monster  that  is  at  stake,  bnt 
your  own.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  who  you  are,  and 
that  I  am  to  renounce  the  glory  of  being  your  wife.  I  wtU 
even  yenture  to  say,  that  if,  yielding  to  your  entreaties,  the 
Queen  should  grant  the  consent  you  ask,  it  would  not  alter 
the  case,  for  in  my  own  reason,  and  even  in  my  love,  yon  would 
meet  with  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  I  repeat  that  I  ask 
no  favour  but  that  of  being  allowed  to  return  to  the  bosom 
of  my  family,  where  I  shall  for  ever  cherish  the  remembrance 
of  your  bounty  and  your  affection.'* 

Generous  Fairy  I"  exclaimed  the  Prince,  clasping  her 
hands  in  supplication,  for  mercy's  sake,  do  not  allow  Beauty 
to  d^art !  Make  me,  rather,  again  the  Monster  that  I  was, 
for  then  I  shall  be  her  husband.  She  pledged  her  word  to 
the  Beast,  and  I  prefer  that  happiness  to  all  those  she  has 
restored  me  to,  if  I  must  purchase  them  so  dearly !" 

The  Fairy  made  no  answer;  she  but  looked  steadily  at  the 
Queen^  who  was  moved  by  so  much  true  affection,  but  whose 

Eride  remained  unshaken.  The  despair  of  her  son  affected 
er,  yet  she  could  not  for^t  that  Beauty  was  the  daughter 
of  a  merchant,  and  nothmg  more.  She,  notwithstanding, 
feared  the  anger  of  the  Fairy,  whose  manner  and  silence  suf- 
ficiently evinced  her  indignation.  Her  confusion  was  extreme. 
Not  having  power  to  utter  a  word,  she  feared  to  see  a  fatal 
termination  to  a  conference  which  had  offended  the  protecting 
spirit.  "No  one  spoke  for  some  minutes,  but  the  Fairy  at 
length  broke  the  silence,  and  casting  an  ailisctionate  loQkupoQ. 
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the  lovers,  she  said  to  them,  "  I  find  you  worthy  of  each 
other.  It  would  be  a  eriiiie  to  ]!art  two  such  excellent 
persons.  You  shall  not  be  sepanited.  I  promise  you  :  and  I 
have  sufiicient  power  to  fulfil  my  promise."  The  Queea 
shuddered  at  these  words,  and  would  have  made  some  re- 
monstrance, but  the  Fairy  antici}>ated  her  by  sayinsr.  *'  For 
you.  Queen,  the  little  value  you  set  upon  virtue,  unadorned 
by  the  vain  titles  which  alone  you  respect,  would  justify  me 
in  heaping  on  you  the  bitterest  repn^aehes.  But  I  excuse 
your  fault,  arising  from  pride  of  birth,  and  I  will  take  no 
other  vengeance  beyond  doinff  this  little  Tiolence  to  your 
prejudices,  and  for  wludi  yoa  wm  not  be  long  witbont  thaiudng 
me."  Bcanty,  at  these  woida,  eoiliraoed  the  knees  of  tiitf 
Faiiy,  and  exebuMed,  Ah,  do  not  expose  me  to  the  misery 
fif  bong  toid  all  mj  life  that  I  am  nnworthy  of  tbe  rank  to 
which  your  bounty  would  derate  me.  Befleet  that  this 
Frinoe,  who  now  befiefes  that  his  happiness  oonsisto  in  tiia 
poassBsion  of  my  hand  may  very  shortly  pexfaaps  be  of  the 
same  opinion  as  the  Queen. '  *  "  No,  no.  Beauty,  fear  nothing/* 
igoined  the  Fairy.  ^  The  evils  you  antooipate  cannot  oraie  to 
{»ass.  I  know  a  sure  way  of  protecting  yon  firam  ihem,  and 
should  the  Prinoe  be  capable  of  desj^sing  you  after  marriage^ 
be  most  seek  some  other  reason  than  the  inequality  of  your 
condition.  Your  birth  is  not  inferior  to  his  own.  Nay,  the 
advantage  is  even  considerably  on  your  side,  for  the  truth  is,*' 
said  she,  sternly,  to  the  Queen.  "  that  you  behold  your  niece; 
and  what  must  render  her  still  more  worthy  of  your  respect 
is,  that  she  is  mine  also,  being  the  daughter  of  my  sister,  who 
was  not»  like  you,  a  slave  to  rank  which  is  lustreless  without 
virtue. 

"  That  Fairy,  knowing  how  to  estimate  true  worth,  did 
your  brother,  the  King  of  the  Happy  Island,  the  honour  to 
marry  him.  I  preserved  this  fair  Iruit  of  their  union  from  the 
fury  of  a  Fairy  who  desired  to  be  her  step-mother.  From  the 
moment  of  her  birth  I  destined  her  tu  be  the  wife  of  your 
son.  I  desired,  by  concealing  from  you  the  result  of  my 
good  service,  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  showing  your 
confidenee  in  me.  I  had  sogae  reaeoii  to  believe  that  it  was 
greater  than  it  appears  to  have  been.  Yon  might  have  relied 
upon  me  for  watehing  over  the  destiny  of  the  frinee.  I  had 
given  you  proofii  enough  of  the  interest  I  took  in  it,  and  yon 
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needed  not  to  have  been  under  any  apprehension  that  I  should 
expose  him  to  anything  that  would  be  disgraceful  to  himself 
or  to  you.  I  feel  persuaded,  Madam,"  continued  she,  with  a 
smile  which  had  still  something  of  bitterness  in  it,  "  that  you 
will  not  object  to  honour  us  with  your  alliance.*' 

The  Queen,  astonished  and  embiirrassed,  knew  not  what  to 
answer.  The  only  way  to  atone  for  her  fault  was  to  confess 
it  frankly,  and  evince  a  sincere  repentance.  "  I  am  guilty, 
generous  Fairy,"  said  she.  "  Your  bounties  should  have 
satisfied  me  that  you  would  not  suffer  my  son  to  have  formed 
an  alliance  unworthy  of  him.  But  pardon,  I  beseech  you, 
the  prejudices  of  my  ifokk,  which  urged  that  royal  blood  could 
not  many  one  of  humble  birth  without^  degndation.  I 
.aisknowledge  that  £  deeenre  you  ahould  panish  me  by  giving 
to  Beauty  a  mother-in-law  more  worthy  of  her ;  but  you  take 
*  too  kind  an  interest  in  my  eon  to  render  him  the  yictim  of 
my  error.  Ab  to  yon,  dear  Beauty,**  she  continued,  embracing 
her  tenderly,  ''you  must  not  resent  my  resistance.  It  was 
caused  by  my  desire  to  many  my  son  to  my  niece,  whom  the 
Fairy  had  often  assured  me  was  living,  notwithstanding  all 
appearances  to  the  contrary.  She  had  drawn  so  charming  a 
portrait  of  her,  that  without  knowing  you,  I  loved  you  dearly 
enough  to  risk  offending  the  Fairy,  in  order  to  preserve  to 
you  the  throne  and  the  heart  of  my  son."  So  saying,  she 
reoommenced  her  caresses,  which  Beauty  received  with 
respect. 

The  Prince,  on  his  part,  enraptured  at  this  agreeable 
intelligence,  expressed  hia  delight  in  looks  alone. 

"  Behold  us  all  satisfied,"  said  the  Fairy ;  "  and  now,  to 
tenninate  this  happy  adventure,  we  only  need  the  consent  of 
the  royal  father  of  the  Princess ;  but  we  shall  shortly  see  him 
here."  Beauty  requested  her  to  permit  the  person  who  had 
brought  her  up,  and  whom  she  had  hitherto  looked  upon  as 
her  father,  to  witness  her  felicity.  I  admire  such  considera- 
tion," said  the  Fairy;  "it  is  worthy  a  noble  mind,  and  as  you 
desire  it,  I  undertake  to  inform  him."  Then  taking  the 
Queen  by  the  hand,  she  led  her  away,  under  the  pretext  of 
showing  her  over  the  enchanted  Palace.  It  was  to  give  the 
newly-betrothed  pair  the  liberty  of  conTersin|f  with  each 
other  for  the  first  time  without  restraint  or  the  aid  of  illusion. 
They  would  have  foUtowed,  but  she  forbade  them.  The 
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happiness  in  store  for  them  inspired  eaeh  with  eqnsl  delight. 
They  ooold  not  entertain  the  least  douht  of  their  mutual 
ftffoction. 

Thdr  conversationy  confused  and  nnconneoted,  their  pro- 
testations a  hundred  times  repeated,  were  to  them  more 
convincing  proofs  of  love  than  the  most  eloquent  languid 
could  have  afibrded.  After  having  exhausted  all  the  expres* 
sions  that  passion  suggests  under  such  circiimstances  to  those 
that  are  trulj  in  love,  Beauty  inquired  of  her  lover  bv  what 
misfortune  he  had  been  so  cruelly  transformed  into  a  beast. 
She  requested  him  also  to  relate  to  her  all  the  events  of  his 
life  preceding  that  shocking  metamorphosis. 

The  Prince,  whose  recovery  of  his  natural  form  had  not 
lessened  his  anxiety  to  obey  her,  without  more  ado  commenced 
his  narrative  in  the  following  words 

THE  STOBY  OF  THE  BEAST. 

The  King,  my  lather,  died  before  1  was  born.  The  Queen 
would  never  have  been  consoled  for  his  loss  if  her  interest  for 
the  child  she  bore  had  not  struggled  with  her  sorrow.  My 
birth  caused  her  extreme  delight.  The  sweet  task  of  rearing 
the  fruit  of  the  affection  of  so  dearly-beloved  a  husband  was 
destined  to  dissipate  her  affliction.  The  care  of  my  education 
and  the  fear  of  losing  me  occupied  her  entirely.  She  was 
assisted  in  her  object  by  a  Fairy  of  her  acquaintance,  who 
showed  the  greatest  anxiety  to  preserve  me  from  all  kinds  of 
accidents.  The  Queen  felt  greatly  obliged  to  her,  but  she 
.  was  not  pleased  when  the  Fairy  asked  Iier  to  place  me  entirely 
in  her  hands.  The  Fairpr  bad  not  the  best  of  reputations — 
she  was  said  to  be  capnciotts  in  her  fisvonrs.  People  fesred 
more  than  they  loved  her ;  and  even  had  my  mother  been 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  goodness  of  her  nature,  she  could 
not  have  resolved  to  lose  siglit  of  me. 

By  the  advice,  however,  of  prudmt  persons,  and  for  fear  of 
suffering  from  the  fatal  effects  of  the  resentment  of  this 
vindictive  Fairy,  she  did  not  flatly  refuse  her.  If  voluntarily 
confided  to  her  care  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  she 
would  do  me  any  injury.  Experience  had  proved  that  she 
took  pleasure  in  huitiug  those  only  by  whom  she  considered 
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herself  offended.  The  Queen  admitted  this,  and  was  only 
reluctant  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  crazing  on  me  continually 
with  a  mother's  eyes,  which  enabled  her  to  discover  charms 
in  me  I  owed  solely  to  her  partiality. 

She  was  still  irresolute  as  to  the  course  she  should  adopt, 
when  a  powerful  neighbour  imagined  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  him  to  seize  upon  the  dominions  of  an  infant 
governed  by  a  woman.  He  invaded  my  kingdom  with  a 
formidable  army.  The  Queen  hastily  raised  one  to  oj)pose 
him,  and,  with  a  courage  beyond  that  of  her  sex,  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  and  marched  to  defend  our 
frontiers.  It  was  then  that,  being  compelled  to  leave  me, 
she  conld  not  avoid  confiding  to  tiie  Fairy  the  care  of  my 
education.  I  was  placed  in  her  hands  after  she  had  sworn 
by  all  she  held  most  sacred  that  she  would,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  bring  me  back  to  the  Court  as  soon  as  the  war  was 
over,  which  m  j  mother  calculated  would  not  last  more  than 
a  year  at  the  utmost.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the 
advantages  she  gained  over  the  enemy,  she  found  it  impossible 
to  return  to  the  capita]  so  soon  as  she  expected.  To  profit 
by  her  victory,  after  having  driven  the  foe  out  of  our  dominions, 
she  pursued  him  in  his  own. 

She  took  entire  provinces,  gained  battle  after  battle,  and 
finally  reduced  the  vanquished  to  sue  for  a  degrading  peace, 
which  he  obtained  only  on  the  hardest  conditions.  After  this 
glorious  success,  the  Queen  returned  triumphantly,  and  en- 
joyed in  anticipation  the  pleasm*e  of  beholding  me  once  more ; 
but  having  learned  upon  her  march  that  her  base  foe,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty,  had  surprised  and  massacred  our  garrisons, 
and  repossessed  himself  of  nearly  all  the  places  he  had  been 
compelled  to  cede  to  us,  she  was  obliged  to  retrace  her  steps. 
Honour  prevailed  over  the  affection  which  drew  her  towards 
me,  and  she  resolved  never  to  sheathe  the  sword  till  she  had 
put  it  out  of  her  enemy's  power  to  perpetrate  more  treachery. 
The  time  employed  in  this  second  expedition  was  very  con- 
siderable. She  had  flattered  herself  that  two  or  three  cam* 
paigns  would  sutlice ;  but  she  had  to  contend  with  an  adver- 
sary as  cunning  as  he  was  lalse.  He  contrived  to  excite 
rebellion  in  some  of  our  own  provinces,  and  to  corrupt  eulii  c 
battalions,  which  forced  the  Queen  to  remain  in  arms  lor 
fifteen  years.  She  never  thought  of  sending  for  me.  She  was 
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always  flattering  herself  that  each  month  would  he  the  last  she 
should  he  absent,  and  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  seeing  me 
again. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Ttaxjt  in  aocordanoe  with  her 
promise,  had  paid  every  attentton  to  my  edueatiott.  From 
the  day  she  had  taken  me  out  of  my  kingdom,  she  had  never 
left  me»  nor  eeased  to  give  me  proof  of  the  intereat  she  felt  in 
all  that  ooncerned  my  health  and  amuaement.  I  evinoed  hv 
my  respect  for  her  now  sensihle  I  waa  of  her  Idndneaa.  1 
showed  her  the  same  deferenee,  the  aame  attention  that  I 
sliould  have  shown  to  my  mother^  and  gratitude  inspired  me 
with  as  much  affection  for  her. 

For  some  time  she  appeared  satisfied  with  my  hehavioor;. 
bat  one  day,  without  imparting  to  me  the  motive,  she  set  oot' 
on  a  journey,  from  which  she  did  not  return  for  some  years, 
and  when  she  did  return,  struck  with  the  effect  of  her  care  of 
me,  she  conceived  for  me  an  affection  differing  from  that  of  a 
mother.  She  liaci  previously  permitted  me  to  call  her  by  that 
name,  but  now  she  forbade  me.  1  obeyed  her  without  inquir- 
ing what  were  her  reasons,  or  suspecting  what  she  was  about 
to  exact  from  me. 

I  saw  clearly  that  she  was  dissatisfied  ;  hut  could  I  imagine 
why  she  continually  complained  of  my  ingratitude  ?  I  was  the 
more  surprised  at  her  reproaehes  as  I  did  not  feel  I  deserved 
them.  They  were  always  followed  or  preceded  by  the  tenderest 
caresses.  I  was  not  old  enough  to  comprehend  her.  She  was 
compelled  to  explain  herself.  She  did  so  one  day  when  I 
evinced  some  sorrow,  mingled  with  impatience,  respecting  the 
continued  absence  of  the  Queen.  She  reproached  me  lor  this, 
and  on  my  assuring  her  that  my  affection  for  my  mother  in 
nowise  int^ered  with  that  I  owed  to  herself,  she  repUed 
that  she  was  not  jealous,  although  she  had  done  so  mnen  fiir 
me,  and  had  resolved  to  do  still  more;  hut  that,  to  enaUe  her 
to  oarry  out  her  designs  in  my  &voiir  with  greater  freedom, 
it  wss  requisite,  she  added,  that  I  should  marry  her;  that 
she  did  not  desure  to  he  loved  hy  me  as  a  mother,  but  as  an 
admirer ;  that  she  had  no  doubt  of  my  gratitude  to  her  for 
making  this  proposal,  or  of  the  great  joy  with  which  I  should 
accept  it,  and  that,  consequently,  I  had  <nily  to  abandon  myself 
to  the  delight  vrith  which  the  certainty  of  beeoming  the  hus- 
band of  a  powerful  Mrj^  who  oould  protect  me  firom  aU; 
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dangers,  assure  me  an  existence  full  of  happinefls,  aud  cover 
me  with  glory,  must  naturally  awaken. 

I  was  sadly  embarrassed  by  this  proposition.  I  knew 
enough  of  the  world  in  my  own  country,  to  be  aware  that 
amongst  the  wedded  portion  of  the  community  the  happiest 
were  those  whos-e  ages  and  characters  assimilated,  and  that 
many  were  much  to  be  pitied  who,  marrying  under  opposite 
circumstances,  had  found  antipathies  existing  between  them 
whioli  were  the  Bource  of  constant  misery. 

The  Fairy  being  old  and  of  a  haughty  dispontion,  I  conld 
not  flatter  myself  that  my  lot  would  be  so  agreeable  aa  she 
predicted.  I  was  far  from  entertaining  for  her  aneh  fteHnga: 
as  one  should  for  the  woman  with  whom  we  intend  to  pass 
our  days ;  and  besides,  I  was  not  inclined  to  enter  into  any 
aneh  cDgagement  at  so  early  an  age.  My  only  desire  was  to 
see  the  Queen  again,  and  to  signaliae  myself  at  the  head  of 
her  forces.  I  sighed  for  liberty ;  that  was  the  sole  boon  that 
would  have  gratified  me^  and  the  only  one  the  Fairy  would 
not  grant. 

I  had  often  implored  her  to  allow  me  to  share  the  perils  tO' 
which  I  knew  the  Queen  exposed  herself  for  the  protection  of 
my  interests,  but  my  prayers  had  hitherto  been  fruitless. 
Pressed  to  reply  to  the  astounding  declaration  she  had  made 
to  me,  I,  in  some  confusion,  recalled  to  her  that  she  had  often 
told  me  that  I  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  my  hand  without 
the  commands  of  my  mother,  and  in  her  absence.  "  That  is 
exactly  my  opinion/*  she  replied  ;  "  I  do  not  wish  you  to  do 
otherwise ;  1  am  satisiied  that  you  should  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Queen.** 

I  have  already  informed  you,  beautiful  Princess,  that  I  had 
been  unable  to  obtain  from  the  Fairy  permission  to  seek  the 
Queen,  my  mother.  The  desire  she  now  had  to  receive  her 
sanction,  which  she  never  doubted  she  should  obtain,  obliged 
her  to  grant,  even  without  my  asking,  that  which  she  had 
always  denied  me ;  but  it  was  on  the  condition,  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  me,  that  she  should  accompany  me.  I  did  what 
I  could  to  dissuade  her,  but  found  it  imposnble,  and  we  set 
out  together  with  a  numerous  escort.  We  arrived  upon  the 
eve  of  a  decisive  actbn.  The  Queen  had  manceuvied  with 
auch  skill  that  the  next  day  was  certain  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  enemy,  who  would  have  no  resource  if  he  lost  the  battle*. 
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My  presence  created  great  pleasure  in  the  camp,  and  j^ave 
additional  courage  to  our  troops,  who  drew  a  favourable 
augury  from  my  arrival.  The  Queen  was  ready  to  die  with 
joy ;  but  this  first  transport  of  delight  was  succeeded  by  the 
greatest  alarm.  Whilst  I  exulted  in  the  hope  of  acquiring 
glory,  the  Queen  trembled  at  the  danger  to  which  1  was  about 
to  expose  myself.  Too  generous  to  endeavour  to  prevent  me, 
she  implored  me  by  all  her  affection,  to  take  as  much  care  of 
myself  as  honour  would  permit,  and  entreated  the  Fairy  not 
to  abandon  me  on  that  occasion.  Her  solicitations  were  un- 
necessary. The  too  susceptible  Fairy  was  as  much  alarmed 
as  the  Queen,  for  she  possessed  no  spell  which  could  protect 
me  from  the  chances  of  war.  However,  by  instantly  inspiring 
me  with  the  art  of  commanding  an  army,  and  the  prudence 
requisite  for  so  important  an  office,  she  achieved  much.  The 
most  experienced  captains  were  surprised  at  me.  I  remained 
master  of  the  field.  The  victoiy  was  complete.  I  had  the 
happiness  of  saying  the  Queen's  Hfe,  and  of  preventing  her 
from  heing  made  prisoner  of  war.  The  enemy  was  pmvued 
with  such  Tigour  that  he  ahondoned  his  camp,  lost  his  baggage, 
and  more  than  three-fonrths  of  his  army,  while  the  loss  oa 
our  side  was  inconsiderable.  A  slight  wound  which  I  had 
received  was  the  only  advantage  the  foe  could  boast  of;  but 
the  Queen,  fearing  that  if  the  war  continued  some  more  serious 
mischief  might  befal  me,  in  opposition  to  the  desire  of  the 
whole  army,  to  which  my  presence  had  imparted  fresh  spirit, 
made  peace  on  more  advantageous  terms  than  the  van- 
quished had  ventured  to  hope  for. 

A  short  time  afterwards  we  returned  to  our  capital,  which 
we  entered  in  triumph.  My  occupation  during  the  war,  and 
the  continual  presence  of  my  ancient  adorer,  had  prevented 
me  from  informing  the  Queen  of  what  had  occurred.  She  was, 
therefore,  completely  taken  by  surprise  when  the  Fairy  told 
her,  in  so  many  words,  that  she  had  determined  to  marry  me 
immediately.  This  declaration  was  made  in  this  very  Palace, 
but  which  was  at  that  time  not  so  superb  as  it  is  at  present. 
It  had  been  a  country  residence  of  the  late  King,  which  a 
thousand  occupations  had  prevented  his  embellishing.  My 
mother,  who  cherished  everything  that  he  had  loved,  had 
selected  it  in  preference  to  any  other  as  a  place  of  retirement 
after  the  iatigues  of  the  war.   At  the  avowal  of  the  Fairy^ 
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unable  to  control  her  first  feelinc^,  and  unused  to  dissemble, 
slie  exclaimed,  "  Have  you  rellcctcd,  ^ladam,  on  the  absurdity 
of  the  aiTangement  you  propose  to  me !"  In  truth  it  was  im- 
possible to  conceive  one  more  ridiculous.  In  addition  to  the 
almost  decrepid  old  age  of  the  Fairy,  she  was  horribly  ugly. 
Nor  was  this  the  effect  of  time.  If  she  had  been  handsome 
in  her  yonth,  she  might  have  preserved  some  portion  of  her 
beauty  by  the  aid  of  her  art ;  but  naturally  hideous,  her  power 
could  only  invest  her  with  the  appearance  of  beauty  for  one 
day  in  each  year,  and  that  day  ended,  she  returned  to  her 
Ibrmer  state. 

The  Fairy  was  surprised  at  the  ezdamation  of  the  Quera. 
Her  self-love  concealed  from  her  all  that  was  actually  horrible 
in  her  person,  and  she  calculated  that  her  power  sufficiently 

compensated  for  the  loss  of  a  few  charms  of  her  youth. 
"  What  do  you  mean,"  said  she  to  the  Queen,  "  by  an  absurd 
arrangement !  Consider,  that  it  is  imprudent  in  you  to  make 
me  remember  what  I  have  condescended  to  forget.  You  ought 
only  to  congratulate  yourself  on  possessing  a  son  so  amiable 
that  his  merit  induces  me  to  prefer  him  to  the  mast  powerful 
Genii  in  all  the  elements ;  and  as  I  have  deigned  to  descend 
to  him,  accept  with  respect  the  honour  I  am  good  enough  to 
confer  on  you,  and  do  not  give  me  time  to  change  my 
mind." 

The  Queen,  as  proud  as  the  Fairy,  had  never  conceived  that 
there  was  a  rank  on  earth  higher  than  the  throne.  Slie  valued 
little  the  pretended  honour  which  the  Fairy  ofi'ered  her. 
Having  always  commanded  every  one  who  approached  her, 
she  by  no  means  desired  to  have  a  daughter-in-law  to  whom 
she  must  herself  pay  homage.  Therefore,  far  from  replying 
to  her,  she  remained  motionless,  and  contented  herself  with 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  me.  I  was  as  much  astounded  as  she 
was,  and  lixing  my  eyes  on  her  in  the  same  manner,  it  was 
easy  for  the  Fairy  to  perceive  that  our  silence  expressed  sen- 
timents very  opposite  to  the  joy  with  which  she  would  have 
inspired  us. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?'*  said  she,  sharply.  How 
comes  it  that  mother  and  son  are  both  sHent  r  Has  this 
agreeable  surprise  deprived  you  of  the  power  of  speech  ?  or 
are  you  blind  and  rash  enough  to  reject  my  offer  ?  Say, 
Prince,"  said  she  to.me,  are  you  so  ungrateM  and  so  impni- 
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dent  as  to  despise  my  kindness  ?  Do  you  not  consent  to 
give  me  your  hand  this  moment  ?" 

"  No,  Madam,  I  assure  you,"  replied  I,  quickly.  "  Althoup^h 
I  am  sincerely  p^ratelul  to  you  for  past  favours,  I  cannot  agree 
to  discharge  my  debt  to  you  by  such  means ;  and,  with  the 
Queen's  permission,  I  decline  to  part  so  soon  with  my  liberty. 
Name  any  other  mode  of  acknowledging  your  fiivonrs,  and  I 
will  not  consider  it  impossible;  but  as  to  that  you  have 
proposed,  exeuse  me  if  yon  please,  for  "  How !  insigni- 
ficant ereature!*'  interrupted  the  Fairy,  furiously.  *'Thou 
dareet  to  resist  me  I  And  you,  foolish  Que^ !  you  see,  with- 
out anger,  this  conduct — ^What  do  I  say?  without  anger! 
It  is  you  who  authorize  it  I  For  it  is  your  own  insolent  looks 
that  have  inspired  him  with  the  audacity  to  refuse  me !" 

The  Queen,  already  stung  by  the  contemptuons  language 
of  the  Fairy,  was  no  longer  mistress  of  herself,  and  acci- 
dentally casting  her  eyes  on  a  looking-glass,  before  which  we 
happened  to  be  standing  at  the  moment,  the  wicked  Fairy 
thus  provoked  her:  "What  answer  can  I  make  you,"  said 
she,  "  that  you  ought  not  to  make  to  yourself  ?  Deign  to 
contemplate,  without  prejudice,  the  object  this  glass  presents 
to  you,  and  let  it  reply  for  me."  The  Fairy  easily  compre^ 
honded  the  Queen's  insinuation.  It  is  the  beauty,  then,  of 
this  precious  son  of  yours  tliat  renders  you  so  vain,"  said  she 
to  her,  "  and  has  exposed  me  to  so  de^ading  a  refusal !  I 
appear  to  you  unworthy  of  him.  Well,"  she  continued, 
raising"  her  voice  furiously,  "having  taken  so  much  pains  to 
make  him  charming,  it  is  fit  that  I  should  complete  my  work, 
and  that  I  should  give  you  both  a  cause,  as  novel  as  remark- 
able, to  make  you  remember  what  you  owe  to  me.  Go, 
wretch  1"  said  she  to  me  ;  *'  boast  that  thou  hast  refused  me 
thy  heart  and  thy  hand.  Give  them  to  her  thou  findest 
more  worthy  of  them  than  1  am."  So  saying,  my  terrible 
lover  struck  me  a  blow  on  the  head.  It  was  so  heavy  that  1 
was  dashed  to  the  ground  on  my  lace,  and  felt  as  though  I 
were  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  mountain.  Irritated  by  thia 
insult,  I  struggled  to  rise,  but  found  it  impossiUe.  The 
weight  of  my  body  had  beoome  so  great  that  I  oould  not  lift 
myself;  aU  that  I  could  do  was  to  sustain  mysdf  on  my 
hands,  which  had  in  an  instant  become  two  horrible  _paw8^ 


and  the  sight  of  them  apnrised 
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undergone.  Mj  form  was  that  in  which  yon  found  me.  I 
cast  my  eyes  for  an  instant  on  that  fatal  glass,  and  could  no 
longer  doubt  my  cruel  and  sudden  transformation. 

My  despair  rendered  me  motionless.  The  Queen  at  this 
dreadful  sight  was  almost  out  of  her  mind.  To  put  the  last 
seal  upon  her  barbarity,  the  furious  Fairy  said  to  me,  in  an 
ironical  tone,  "  Go  make  illustrious  conquests,  more  worthy 
of  thee  than  an  august  Fairy.  And  as  sense  is  not  requir  I 
when  one  is  so  handsome,  I  command  thee  to  appear  as  stupid 
as  thou  art  horrible,  and  to  remain  in  this  state  until  a  young 
and  beautiful  girl  shall,  of  her  own  accord,  come  to  seek  thee,  ' 
although  fully  persuaded  thou  wilt  devour  her.  She  must 
also,"  continued  the  Fairy,  "  after  discovering  that  her  life  is 
not  in  danger,  eoncci\  e  for  thee  a  sufficiently  tender  alfection 
to  induce  her  to  nuirry  thee.  Until  thou  canst  meet  with 
this  rare  maiden  it  is  my  pleasure  that  thou  remain  an  object 
of  horror  to  thyself  and  to  all  who  behold  thee.  As  for  you, 
too  happy  motiier  of  so  lovely  a  child,**  said  she  to  the 
Queen,  "  I  warn  you  that  if  you  acknowledge  to  any  one  that 
this  monster  is  your  son,  he  shall  never  recover  his  natural 
shape.  Neither  interest,  nor  ambition,  nor  the  charms  of 
his  conversation,  must  assist  to  restore  him  to  it.  Adieu ! 
Do  not  be  impatient ;  you  will  not  have  long  to  wait.  Such 
a  darling  will  soon  liiid  a  remedy  for  his  misfortune."  "Ah, 
cruel  one  !"  exclaimed  the  Queen,  "  if  my  refusal  has  offended 
you,  let  your  vengeance  light  on  me.  Take  my  life,  but  do 
not,  I  conjure  you,  destroy  your  own  work.*'  "  You  forjg;et 
yourself,  greats  Princess,'*  replied  the  Fairy,  in  an  ironmal 
tone,  "  you  demean  yourself  too  much.  I  am  not  handsome 
enough  for  you  to  condescend  to  entreat  me ;  but  I  am  firm 
in  my  resolutions.  Adieu,  powerful  Queen ;  adieu,  beautiful 
Prince ;  it  is  not  fair  that  I  should  longer  annoy  you  with 
my  haf^lul  presence.  I  withdraw ;  but  I  have  still  charity 
enough  to  warn  thee,"  addressing  hersdf  to  me,  that  thou 
must  foi^et  who  thou  art.  If  thou  sufferest  thyself  to  be 
flattered  by  vain  respects  or  by  pompous  titles,  thou  art  lost 
irretrievably !  And  thou  art  equally  lost  if  thou  shouldst 
dare  to  avail  thyself  of  the  intellect  I  leave  thee  possessed  of, 
to  shine  in  conversation." 

With  these  words  she  disappeared,  and  left  the  Queen  and 
me  in  a  state  which  can  neither  be  described  nor  imagined. 
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Lamentatums  are  the  consolation  of  the  nnhap^ ;  but  oxsr 
misery  was  too  great  to  seek  relief  in  them.  My  mother 
determined  to  stab  herself,  and  I  to  fling  myself  in  the  adja- 
cent  canal.  Without  oommnnicating  our  intentions  to  each 
other,  we  were  on  the  point  of  executing  these  fetal  desi^s, 
when  a  female  of  majestic  mien,  and  whose  manner  inspired 
us  with  profound  respect,  appeared,  and  bade  us  remember 
that  it  was  cowardice  to  succumb  to  the  greatest  misfortunes, 
and  that  with  time  and  courage  there  was  no  evil  that  could 
not  be  remedied.  The  Queen,  however,  was  inconsolable; 
tears  streamed  from  her  eyes,  and  not  knowing  how  to  inform 
her  subjects  that  their  sovereign  was  transformed  into  a  hor- 
rible monster,  she  abandoned  herself  to  the  most  fearful 
despair.  The  Fairy  (for  she  was  one,  and  the  same  whom 
you  have  seen  here),  knowing  both  her  misery  and  her  em- 
barrassment, recalled  to  her  the  indispensable  obli^^ation  she 
was  under  to  conceal  from  her  people  ibis  dreadf  ul  adventure, 
and  that  in  lieu  of  yielding  to  despair,  it  would  be  better  to 
aeelf  some  remedy  for  the  mischief. 

"  Is  there  one  to  be  found,"  exclaimed  the  Queen,  "  which 
is  powerful  enough  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  a  Fairy's 
sentence?"  "Yes,  Madam,"  replied  the  Fairy,  "there  is  a 
remedy  for  everything.  I  am  a  Fairy  as  well  as  she  wliose 
fury  you  have  just  felt  the  effects  of,  and  my  power  is  equtil 
to  hers.  It  is  true  that  I  cannot  immediately  repair  the 
injury  she  has  done  you,  for  we  are  not  permitted  to  act 
directly  in  opposition  to  each  other.  She  who  has  caused 
your  misfortune  is  older  than  I  am,  and  age  has  amongst  us 
a  particular  title  to  respect.  But  as  she  could  not  avoid 
attaching  a  condition  upon  which  the  spell  might  be  broken, 
I  will  assist  you  to  break  it.  I  grant  that  it  will  be  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  terminate  this  enchantment;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  impossible.  Let  me  see  what  I  can  do 
for  3'ou  by  the  exertion  of  all  the  means  in  my  jx)wer.** 

Upon  this  she  drew  a  book  from  under  her  robe,  and  after 
taking  a  few  mysterious  steps,  she  seated  herself  at  a  table, 
and  read  for  a  considerable  time  with  such  intense  application 
that  large  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  her  forehead.  At 
length  she  closed  the  book  and  meditated  profoundly.  The 
expression  of  her  countenance  was  so  serious  that  for  some 
time  we  were  led  to  believe  that  she  considered  my  misfortune 
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irreparable;  but  recovering  from  a  sort  of  trance,  and  her 
features  resuming  their  natural  beauty,  «be  intbrnied  us  that 
she  had  discovered  a  remedy  for  our  disasters.  It  will  be 
slow/'  said  she,   but  it  will  be  sure.   Keep  your  seeret;  let 

it  not  transpire,  so  that  any  one  can  suspect  you  are  con- 
cealed beneath  this  horrible  disguise,  for  in  that  case  you  will 
deprive  me  of  the  power  of  delivering  you  from  it.  Your 
enemy  flatters  herself  you  will  divulge  it ;  it  is  for  that 
reason  she  did  not  take  from  you  tlie  })o\ver  of  speech." 

The  Queen  declared  that  the  conditiou  was  an  impossible 
one,  as  two  of  her  women  had  been  present  at  the  fatal  trans- 
formation, and  had  rushed  out  of  the  apartment  in  great 
terror,  whicli  must  have  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  guards 
and  the  courtiers.  She  imagined  that  the  whole  Court  was 
by  this  time  aware  of  it,  and  that  all  the  kingdom,  and  even 
all  the  world,  would  speedily  receive  the  intelligeiice  ;  but  the 
Fwry  knew  a  way  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  the  secret. 
She  made  several  circles,  now  solemnly,  now  rapidly,  uttering 
words  of  which  we  could  not  compr&end  the  meaning,  and 
finbhed  by  raising  her  hand  in  the  air  in  the  style  of  one 
who  is  pronouncing  an  imperative  order.  This  gesture,  added 
to  the  words  she  had  uttered,  was  so  powerful,  that  every 
breathing  creature  in  the  Palace  became  motionlese,  and  was 
changed  into  a  statue.  They  are  all  still  in  the  same  state. 
They  are  the  figures  you  behold  in  various  directions  and  in 
the  very  attitudes  they  had  assumed  at  the  instant  the  Fairy's 
potent  spell  surprised  them.  The  Queen,  who  at  that  moment 
cast  her  eyes  upon  the  great  court-yard,  observed  this  change 
taking  place  in  a  prodigious  number  of  persons.  The  silence 
which  suddenly  succeeded  to  the  stir  of  a  multitude,  awoke 
a  feeling  of  compassion  in  her  heart  for  the  many  innocent 
beings  who  were  deprived  of  life  for  my  sake ;  but  the  Fairy 
coiiitbrted  her  by  savinj?  that  she  would  onlv  retain  her  sub- 
jects  in  that  condition  as  long  as  their  discretion  was  neces- 
sary. It  was  a  precaution  she  was  compelled  to  take,  but  she 
promised  she  would  make  up  to  them  for  it,  and  that  the 
period  they  passed  in  that  state  would  not  be  added  to  the 
years  allotted  to  their  existence.  "They  will  be  so  much 
the  younger,"  said  tho  Fairy  to  the  Queen ;  "  so  cease  to 
deplore  them,  and  leave  them  here  with  your  son.  He  will 
be  quite  safe,  fqr  I  have  raised  such  thick  fogs  around  this 
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Castle,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  enter  it  but 
when  we  think  fit.  I  will  convey  yon/'  she  continued, 
where  your  presence  is  necessary.  Your  enemies  are  plot- 
ting agamst  you.  Be  careful  to  proclaim  to  your  people  that 
the  Fairy  who  educated  j^our  son  retains  him  near  her  for 
an  important  purpose,  and  keeps  with  her  also  all  the  persons 
who  were  in  attendance  on  you." 

It  was  not  without  shedding  a  liood  of  tears  that  my  mother 
could  lorce  herself  to  leave  me.  The  Fairy  renewed  her 
assurances  to  her  that  she  would  always  watch  over  me,  and 
protested  that  T  had  only  to  wish,  and  to  see  the  accomplish- 
ment of  my  desires.  8he  added  that  my  misfortunes  would 
shortly  end,  provided  neither  the  Queen  nor  I  raised  up  an 
obstacle  by  some  act  of  imprudence.  All  these  promises 
could  not  console  my  mother.  She  wished  to  remain  with 
me,  and  to  leave  the  Fairy,  or  any  one  she  might  consider 
the  most  proper  person,  to  govern  the  kinf^dom ;  but  lairiLS 
are  imperious,  and  will  be  obeyed.  My  mother,  fearing  by  a 
refusal  to  increase  my  miseries  and  deprive  me  of  the  aid  of 
this  beneficent  spirit,  consented  to  all  she  insisted  on.  She 
saw  a  beautiful  car  approach ;  it  was  drawn  by  the  same  white 
stags  that  brought  her  here  to  day.  The  Fairy  made  the 
Queen  mount  by  her  side.  She  had  scarcely  time  to  embrace 
me,  her  affairs  demanded  her  presence  dsewhere,  and  she  was 
warned  that  a  longer  sojourn  in  this  place  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  me.  She  was  transported  with  extraordinary  vdocity 
to  the  spot  where  her  army  was  encamped.  They  were  not 
surprised  to  see  her  arrive  with  this  equipage.  Everybody 
believed  her  to  be  accompanied  by  the  old  Fairy,  for  the  one 
who  was  with  her  kept  herself  unseen,  and  departed  again, 
immediately  to  return  to  this  place,  which,  in  an  instant,  she 
embellished  with  everything  that  her  imagination  could 
suggest  and  her  art  supply. 

This  good-natured  Fairy  permitted  me  also  to  add  what- 
ever I  fancied  would  please  me,  and  after  having  done  for  me 
all  she  could,  she  left  me  with  exhortations  to  take  courage, 
and  promising  to  come  occasionally  and  impart  to  me  such 
hopes  as  she  might  entertain  of  a  iavourable  issue  to  my 
adventure. 

I  seemed  to  be  alone  in  the  Palace.  I  was  only  so  to 
sight,  i  was  served  as  if  I  were  in  the  midst  of  my  courtiers. 
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and  my  occupations  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  which 
were  afterwards  yours.  I  read,  I  went  to  the  play,  1  culti- 
vated a  garden  whicli  I  had  made  to  amuse  me,  and  found 
something  agreeable  in  evcrytliing  I  undertook.  What  I 
planted  ai'rived  at  perfection  in  the  same  day.  It  took  no 
more  time  to  produce  the  bower  of  roses  to  which.  I  am. 
indebted  for  the  happiness  of  beholding  you  here. 

My  benefactress  came  very  ol'ten  to  sec  me.  Her  presence 
and  her  promises  alleviated  my  distresses.  Through  her,  the 
Queen  received  news  of  me,  and  I  news  of  the  Queen.  One 
day  I  saw  the  Fairy  arrive  with  joy  sparkling  in  her  eyes. 
"Dear  Prince,"  said  she  to  me,  "  the  moment  of  your  happi- 
ness approaebes  I'*  She  then  informed  me  that  he  whom  you 
beHered  to  be  jour  father  had  passed  a  very  uncomfortable 
night  in  the  forest.  She  rekted  to  me,  in  a  few  words,  the 
adventure  which  had  caused  him  to  undertake  the  journey, 
without  revealing  to  me  your  real  parentage.  She  i^prized 
me  that  the  worthy  man  was  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum 
from  the  misery  he  had  endured  during  four-and4wenty 
hours. 

**  I  go,'*  said  she,  **  to  gpive  orders  for  his  reception.  It 
must  be  an  agreeable  one.  He  ha^  a  charming  daughter.  I 
propose  that  she  shall  release  you.  I  have  examined  the  con- 
ditions which  my  cruel  companion  has  attached  to  your 
disenchantment.  It  is  fortunate  that  she  did  not  ordain  that 
.  your  deliverer  should  come  hither  out  of  love  for  you.  Ou 
the  contrary,  she  insisted  that  the  young  maiden  should 
expect  no  less  than  death,  and  yet  expose  herself  to  it  volun- 
tarily. I  have  thought  of  a  scheme  to  oblige  her  to  take  that 
step.  It  is  fo  make  her  believe  the  life  of  her  father  is  in 
danger,  and  that  she  has  no  other  means  of  saving  him.  I 
know  that  in  order  to  spare  her  father  any  expense  on  her 
account,  she  has  asked  him  only  to  bring  her  a  rose,  whilst  her 
sisters  have  overwhelmed  him  witli  extravagant  commissions. 
He  w'ill  naturally  avail  himself  of  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. Hide  yourself  in  this  arbour,  and  seizing  him  the 
instant  he  attempts  to  gather  your  roses,  threaten  him  that 
death  will  be  the  punishment  of  his  audacity,  unless  he  give  you 
one  of  his  daughters ;  or,  rather,  unless  she  sacrifice  herself, 
according  to  the  decree  of  our  enemy.  This  man  has  fivo 
daughters  bebidcb  ilm  quo  I  have  destined  for  you  j  but  not 
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one  of  them  is  sufficiently  magnaiiiiiiOTis  to  purchase  the  life  of 
their  father  at  the  price  of  thor  owo.  Beauty  is  alone  capable 

of  so  g^nd  an  action." 

I  executed  exactly  the  Fairy's  commands.  You  know, 
lovely  Princess,  with  what  success.  The  mercbant,  to  save 
his  life,  promised  what  I  demanded.  I  saw  him  depart  with- 
out being  able  to  persuade  myself  that  he  would  return  with 
you.  1  could  not  flatter  myself  that  my  desire  would  be 
fullilled.  What  torment  did  1  not  suffer  durintj  the  month  he 
had  requested  me  to  allow  him.  I  longed  for  its  termination 
only  to  be  certain  of  my  disappointment.  I  could  not  imagine 
that  a  young,  lovely,  and  amiable  girl  would  have  the  courage 
to  seek  a  monster,  of  whom  she  believed  she  was  doomed  to 
be  tlie  prey.  Even  supposing  her  to  have  sufficient  fortitude 
to  devote  herself,  she  would  have  to  remain  with  me  without 
repenting  the  step  she  had  taken,  and  that  appeared  to  me 
an  invincible  ub.staele.  Besides,  how  could  she  behold  me 
without  dying  with  affright  ?  I  passed  my  miserable  existence 
in  these  melancholy  reflections,  and  never  was  I  more  to  be 
pitied.  The  month,  however,  elapsed,  and  my  protectress 
announced  to  me  vour  arrival.  You  remember,  no  doubt,  the 
pomp  with  which  you  were  received.  Not  daring  to  express 
my  deliglit  in  words,  I  endeavoured  to  prove  it  to  you  by  the 
most  magnificent  signs  of  rejoicing.  The  Fairy,  ceaseless  in 
her  attentions  to  me,  prohibited  me  from  making  myself  knowa 
to  you.  Whatever  terror  I  might  inspire  you  with,  or  what- 
ever kindness  you  might  show  me,  I  was  not  permitted  to 
seek  to  please  you,  nor  to  express  any  love  for  you,  nor  to 
discoTer  to  you  in  any  way  who  I  was.  I  could  have  reconrsey 
however,  to  ezcessive  good-nature,  as,  fortunately,  the  malig- 
nant Fairy  had  forgotten  to  forbid  my  giving  you  proof  of 
that. 

These  regulations  seemed  hard  to  me,  but  I  was  compelled 
to  subscribe  to  them,  and  I  resolved  to  present  myself  before 
you  only  for  a  few  moments  every  day,  and  to  avoid  long 
conversations,  in  which  my  heart  might  betray  its  tenderness. 
You  came,  charming  Princess,  and  the  first  sight  of  you  pix>» 
duoed  upon  me  a  diametrically  opposite  effect  to  that  which 
my  monstrous  appearance  must  have  done  upon  you.  To  see 
you  was  instantly  to  love  you.  Entering  your  apartment, 
tremblingly,  my  joy  was  excessive  to  find  that  you  eould 
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beliold  me  with  greater  intrepidity  than  I  could  behold  myself. 
You  delighted  me  infinitely  when  you  deolaxed  that  you  would 
remun  with  me.  An  impulse  of  selMoTe,  which  I  retained 
even  under  that  most  horrible  of  forms,  led  me  to  believe  that 
you  had  not  found  me  so  hideous  as  you  antieipated. 

Your  &.ther  departed  satisfied.  Sut  my  sorrow  increased 
as  I  reflected  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  win  your  favour  in 
any  way  except  by  indulging  the  caprices  of  your  taste. 
Your  demeanour,  your  conversation,  as  sensible  as  it  was  un- 
pretending, everything  in  you  convinced  me  that  you  acted 
solely  on  the  principles  dictated  to  you  by  reason-  and  vutue, 
and  that  consequently  I  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  a 
fortunate  caprice.  I  was  in  despair  at  being  forbidden  to 
address  you  in  any  other  language  than  that  which  the  Paiiry 
had  dictated,  and  which  she  bad  expressly  chosen  as  coarse 
and  stupid. 

In  vain  did  I  represent  to  her  it  was  unnatural  to  expect, 
you  would  accept  my  proposition  to  marry  you.  Her  answer 
was  always,  ''Patience,  perseverance,  or  all  is  lost.**  To 
recompense  you  for  my  silly  conversation,  she  assured  me  she 
-would  surround  you  with  all  sorts  of  pleasures,  and  give  me 
the  advantage  of  seeing  you  continually,  without  alarming 
you,  or  being  compelled  to  say  rude  and  impertinent  things  to 
you.  She  rendered  me  invisible,  and  I  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing  you  waited  on  by  spirits  who  were  also  invisible, 
or  who  presented  themselves  to  you  in  the  shapes  of  various 
animals. 

More  than  this,  the  Fuiry  caused  you  to  behold  my  natural 
form  in  your  nightly  slumbers,  and  in  portraits  by  day,  and 
made  it  speak  to  you  in  your  dreams  as  1  should  have  spoken 
to  you  myself.  You  obtained  a  confused  idea  of  my  secret  and 
my  hopes,  which  she  urged  you  to  realize,  and  by  the  means 
of  a  starry  mirror  I  witnessed  all  your  interviews,  and  read 
in  it  either  all  you  imagined  you  uttered  or  all  that  you  actu- 
ally thouG^ht.  This  position,  however,  did  not  suffice  to 
render  me  ha])py.  I  was  only  so  in  a  dream,  and  my  sufferings 
were  real.  The  intense  affection  with  which  you  had  inspired 
xne  obliged  me  to  complain  of  the  restraint  under  which  1 
lived  ;  but  my  state  was  much  more  wretched  when  1  perceived 
that  these  beautiful  scenes  had  no  longer  any  charms  for  you. 
I  saw  you  shed  tears,  which  pierced  my  lieart,  and  would  have 
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destroyed  me.  You  asked  me  if  I  was  alone  here,  and  I  was 
on  the  verge  of  discarding  my  feigned  stupidity,  and  aasuring 

you  ly  the  most  passionate  vows  of  the  fact.  They  would 
have  heen  uttered  in  terms  that  would  have  surprised  you, 
and  caused  you  to  suspect  that  I  was  not  so  coarse  a  brute  as  I 
pretended  to  he.  I  was  on  the  point  even  of  declaring 
myself,  when  the  Fairy,  invisible  to  you,  appeared  hefore  me. 
By  a  threateniog  gesture,  which  terrified  me,  she  found  a  way 
to  close  my  Hps.  O,  heavens  I  by  what  means  did  she  impose 
silence  upon  me  ?  She  approached  you  with  a  poniard  in 
her  hand,  and  made  signs  to  me  that  the  first  word  I  uttered 
would  cost  you  your  life.  I  was  so  frightened  that  I  naturally 
relapsed  into  the  stupidity  she  bad  ordered  me  to  ati'ect. 

My  sufferings  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  You  expressed  a 
desire  to  visit  your  father.  I  gave  you  permission  without 
hesitation.  Could  I  bave  refused  you  anything  ?  But  I 
regarded  your  departure  as  ray  death-blow,  and  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Fairy  I  must  bave  sunk  under  it.  During 
your  absence  tbat  generous  being  never  quitted  me.  She 
saved  me  from  destroying  myself,  which  I  should  have  done 
in  my  despair,  not  daring  to  hope  that  you  would  return. 
The  time  you  bad  passed  in  this  Palace  rendered  my  condition 
more  insupportable  than  it  had  been  previously,  because  I 
felt  I  was  the  most  miserable  of  all  men,  without  the  hope 
of  making  it  known  to  you. 

My  most  agreeable  occupation  was  to  wander  through  the 
scenes  which  you  had  frequented,  but  my  grief  was  increased 
by  no  longer  seeing  you  there.  The  evenings  and  hours 
when  I  used  to  have  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  you  for 
a  moment,  redoubled  my  alHictions,  and  were  still  more 
paiiilul  to  me.  Those  two  months,  the  longest  I  had  ever 
known,  ended  at  last,  and  you  did  not  return.  It  was  then 
my  misery  reached  its  climax,  and  that  the  Fairy's  power 
was  too  weak  to  prevent  uiy  sinking  under  my  despair.  The 
precautions  she  took  to  prevent  my  attempting  my  life  were 
useless.  I  had  a  sure  way  which  eluded  her  power.  It  was 
to  refrain  from  food.  By  the  potency  of  her  spells  she  con- 
trived to  sustain  me  for  some  time,  but  having  exhausted  all 
er  secrets,  I  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  had  bat  a 
few  moments  to  breathe,  when  you  arrived  to  snatch  me  from 
the  tomb. 
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Your  precious  tears,  more  efficacious  tban  all  the  cordials 
of  the  disgaiscd  Genii  who  attended  on  me,  delayed  mj  soul 
upon  the  point  of  flight.  In  learning  from  your  lamenta- 
tions that  I  was  dear  to  you,  I  eiijoyed  perfect  felicit}^  and 
that  felicity  was  at  its  height  when  you  accepted  mc  for 
your  husband.  Still  I  was  not  permitted  to  divulge  to  you 
my  secret,  and  the  Beast  was  compelled  to  leave  you  without 
daring  to  disclose  to  you  the  Prince.  You  know  the  lethargy 
into  which  I  fell,  and  which  ended  only  with  the  arrival  of 
the  Fairy  and  the  Queen.  On  awaking  I  found  myself  as  you 
behold  me,  without  being  aware  of  how  the  change  took  place. 

You  have  witnessed  what  followed,  but  you  could  only 
imperfectly  judge  of  the  pain  which  the  obstinacy  of  my 
mother  caused  me  in  o{)posing  a  marriac:e  so  suitable  and  so 
•V  glorious  for  me.  1  had  determined,  Princess,  rather  to  be  a 
monster  again  than  to  abandon  the  hope  of  being  the  husband 
of  so  virtuous  and  charming  a  maiden.  Had  the  secret  of 
your  birth  remained  for  ever  a  mystery  to  me,  love  and  gra- 
titade  would  not  less  have  assured  me  that  in  possessing  you 
I  waa  the  most  fortunate  of  men ! 

•  The  Prince  thus  ended  his  narration,  and  Beauty  was  about 
to  speak,  when  she  was  prevented  by  a  burst  of  load  voices 
and  warlike  instruments,  which,  however,  did  not  appear  to 
announce  anyUiing  alarming.  The  Prince  and  Princess  looked 
out  of  the  window,  as  did  also  the  Fairy  and  the  Queen  who 
returned  from  their  promenade.  The  noise  was  occasioned 
by  the  arrival  of  a  personage  who,  according  to  all  appear- 
ances, could  be  no  less  than  a  king.  His  escort  was  obviously 
a  royal  one,  and  there  was  an  air  of  majesty  in  his  demeanour 
which  accorded  with  the  state  that  accompanied  him.  The 
line  form  of  this  sovereign,  although  of  a  certain  age,  testi- 
fied that  there  had  been  few  who  could  have  equalled  him  in 
appearance  when  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  twelve  of  his  body-guard,  and  some  courtiers  in 
hunting-dresses,  who  appeared  as  much  astonished  as  their 
master  to  find  themselves  in  a  castle  till  now  quite  unknown 
to  tbcem.  He  was  received  with  the  same  honours  that  would 
have  been  paid  to  him  in  his  own  dominions,  and  all  by 
invisible  being's.  Shouts  of  joy  and  fioiurishes  of  trumpets 
were  heard,  but  no  one  was  to  be  seen. 
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The  Fairy,  irnmediately  on  beholding  him,  said  to  the 
Queen,  "  Here  is  the  King  your  brother,  and  the  father  of 
Beauty.  He  Httle  expects  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  both 
here.  He  will  be  so  much  the  more  gratified,  as  you  know 
he  believes  that  his  daughter  has  been  long  dead.  He 
mourns  her  still,  as  he  also  does  his  wife,  of  whom  he  retains 
an  affectionate  remembrance.'*  These  words  increased  tlie 
impatience  of  the  Queen  and  the  young  Princess  to  embrace 
this  monarch.  They  reached  the  court-yard  just  as  he  dis- 
mounted. He  saw,  but  could  not  recognize  them ;  not  doubt* 
ing,  however,  that  tiiey  were  adTandng  to  reoeiTe  him,  he 
was  Gonndering  how  and  in  what  terms  he  should  pay  his 
oompliments  to  them,  when  Beauty,  flin^ng  herself  at  his 
feet,  embraced  his  knees, and  called  him  ''Father !** 

The  King  raised  her  and  pressed  her  tenderly  in  his  arms, 
without  comprehending  why  she  addressed  him  by  that  title. 
He  imagined  she  must  be  some  orphan  Princess,  who  sought 
his  protection  from  some  oppressor,  and  who  made  use  of  the 
most  touching  expression  in  order  to  obtain  her  request. 
He  was  about  to  assure  her  that  he  would  do  all  that  lay  in 
his  power  to  assist  her,  when  he  recognized  the  Queen  his 
sister,  who,  embracing  him  in  her  turn,  presented  her  son  to 
him.  She  then  informed  him  of  some  of  the  obligations 
they  were  under  to  Beauty,  and  especially  of  the  frightful 
enchantment  that  had  just  been  terminated.  The  King 
praised  the  young  Prineess,  and  desired  to  know  her  name, 
when  the  Fairy,  interrupting  him,  asked  if  it  was  necessary 
to  name  her  parents,  and  it'  he  had  never  known  any  on© 
whom  she  resembled  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  guess  them. 
**  If  I  judged  only  from  her  features,*'  said  he,  gazing  upon 
her  earnestly,  and  not  being  able  to  restrain  a  few  tears, 
"  the  title  she  has  given  to  me  is  legitimately  my  due ;  but 
notwithstanding  that  evidence,  and  the  emotion  which  her 
presence  occasions  me,  I  dare  not  flatter  myself  that  she  is 
the  daughter  whose  loss  1  have  deplored  ;  for  I  ]iad  the  most 
positive  proof  that  she  had  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 
Yet,"  he  continued,  still  examining  her  countenance,  "  she 
resembles  perfectly  the  tender  and  incomparable  wii^  whom 
death  has  depriyed  me  of.  Oh,  that  I  oould  but  venture  to  in- 
dulge in  the  delightM  hope  of  beholding  again  in  her  the  fruit 
of  a  happy  union,  the  bonds  of  which  were  too  soon  broken  T* 
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"  You  may,  my  liege,"  replied  the  Fairy ;  "  Beauty  is  your 
dau2:htcr.  Her  birth  is  no  longer  a  secret  here.  The  Queen 
and  Prince  know  who  she  is.  I  caused  you  to  direct  your 
steps  this  way  on  purpose  to  inform  you ;  but  this  is  not  a 
fitting  place  for  me  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  adventure. 
Let  us  enter  the  Pidace.  After  vou  have  rested  voursell"  there 
a  short  time  I  will  rehite  to  you  all  you  desire  to  know.  When 
you  have  indulged  in  the  delight  which  you  must  feel  at 
finding  a  daughter  so  beautiful  and  so  virtuous  I  will  com- 
municate to  yoa  anotlier  piece  of  intelligenoe,  which  will 
uSofd  you  equal  gratification." 

The  King,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  and  the  Prince, 
was  ushered  by  the  monkey  officers  into  the  apartment 
destined  for  him  by  the  Fairy,  who  took  this  oppoxiunity  of 
restoring  to  the  statues  the  liberty  of  lelating  what  they  had 
witnessed.  As  their  fate  had  excited  the  compassion  of  the 
Queen,  it  was  from  her  hands  that  the  Fairy  desired  they 
should  receive  the  benefit  of  re-animation.  She  placed  her  wand 
in  the  Queen's  hand,  who,  by  her  instructions,  described  with 
it  seven  cu*cles  in  the  air,  and  then  pronounced  these  words: 
**  Be  re-animated.  Your  King  is  restored  to  you."  All  the 
statues  immediately  began  to  move,  walk,  and  act  as  formerly, 
retaining  only  a  confused  idea  of  what  had  happened  to  them. 

After  this  ceremony  the  Fairy  and  the  Queen  returned  to 
the  King,  whom  they  found  in  conversation  with  Beauty  and 
the  Prince,  caressing  each  in  turn,  and  most  fondly  his 
daughter,  of  whom  he  inquired  a  hundred  times  how  she 
had  been  preserved  Irom  the  wild  beasts  who  had  carried  her 
off,  without  rejnembcring  that  she  had  answered  him  from 
the  first  that  she  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  bad  been  igno- 
rant even  of  the  secret  of  her  birth. 

The  Prince  also  talked  without  being  attended  to,  repeating 
a  hundred  times  the  obli^^atinns  he  was  under  to  Princess 
Beauty.  He  desired  to  aetjuaiut  the  King  with  the  promises 
which  the  Fairy  had  made  him,  that  he  should  marry  the 
Princess,  and  to  beg  he  would  not  refuse  his  cheerful  consent 
to  the  alliance.  This  conversation  and  these  caiesses  were 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  Queen  and  the  Fairy. 
The  King,  who  had  recovered  his  daughter,  fully  appreciated 
his  happiness,  but  was  as  yet  ignorant  to  whom  he  was  io- 
debted  for  this  precious  gift. 
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It  it  to  me,"  said  the  Fairy ;  **  and  I  akme  can  explain 
to  you  the  adventure.  I  shall  not  limit  my  benefits  to  the 
recital  of  that  alone.  I  have  other  tidings  in  store  for  you, 
not  less  agreeable.  Therefore,  great  Kiifg,  you  may  note  this 
dajas  one  of  the  happiest  of  your  life."  The  company,  per- 
ceiving that  the  Fairy  was  about  to  commence  her  narration, 
evinced  by  their  silence  the  great  attention  they  were  aniious 
to  pay  to  it.  To  satisfy  their  curiosity  the  Fairy  thus  ad- 
dressed the  King : — 

**  Beauty,  my  liege,  and  perhaps  the  Prince,  are  the  only 
persons  present  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the 
Fortunate  Island.  It  is  hecessary  I  should  explain  those  laws 
to  them.  The  inhabitants  of  that  island,  ana  even  the  King 
himself,  are  allowed  perfect  liberty  to  marry  according  to  their 
inclinations,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  obstacle  whatever 
to  their  happiness.  It  was  in  virtue  of  this  privilege  that 
you,  Sire,  selected  for  your  wife  a  young  shepherdess  whom 
you  met  one  day  wIrii  you  were  hunting-.  Her  beauty  and 
her  good  conduct  were  considered  b}^  you  deserving  of  that 
honour.  You  raised  her  to  the  throne,  and  placed  her  in  a 
rank  from  which  the  lowliness  of  her  birth  seemed  to  have 
excluded  her,  but  of  which  she  was  worthy,  by  the  nobleness 
of  her  character  and  the  purity  of  her  mind.  You  know  that 
you  had  continual  reasons  to  rejoice  in  the  selection  you  had 
made.  Her  gentleness,  her  obhging  disposition,  and  her 
alil'ction  for  you,  equalled  the  charms  of  her  person.  But  you 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  happiness  of  beholding  her.  After 
she  had  made  yon  the  father  of  Beauty  you  were  under  the 
necessity  of  travelling  to  the  frontiers  of  your  kinij^dom,  to 
suppress  some  revolutionary  demonstrations  of  which  you 
had  received  intimation.  During  this  period  you  lost  your 
dear  wife,  an  afflidaon  which  you  felt  the  more  sensibly 
because,  in  additbn  to  the  love  with  which  her  beauty  had 
inspired  you,  you  had  the  greatest  respect  for  the  many  rare 
qualities  that  adorned  her  mind.  Despite  her  youth  and  the 
Lttle  education  she  had  received,  you  found  her  naturally 
endowed  with  j»rofound  judgment,  and  your  wisest  ministers 
were  astonished  at  the  ezceUent  advice  she  gave  yon,  and  the 
policy  by  which  she  enabled  you  to  succeed  in  all  your  under- 
takings." 

The  King,  who  still  brooded  over  his  affliction,  and  to 
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tvhose  ima^yination  the  death  of  that  dear  wife  was  ever 
present,  could  not  listen  to  tliis  account  without  bein^  sen- 
sibly affected,  and  the  Fairy,  who  observed  his  emotion,  t^aid. 
Your  feelings  prove  that  you  deserved  that  happiness.  I 
will  no  longer  dwell  on  a  subject  that  is  so  painful  to  you, 
but  I  must  reveal  to  you  that  the  supposed  shepherdess  was 
a  Faiiy,  and  my  sister,  who,  having  hourd  that  the  Fortunate 
Island  was  a  channing  couotry,  and  also  mueh  praise  of  its 
laws  and  of  the  gentle  nature  of  yonr  govemment,  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  visit  it.  The  dms  of  a  shepherdm 
was  the  only  disguise  she  assumed,  intending  to  enjo  \  for  a 
short  time  a  pastoral  life.  You  encountered  her  in  her  new 
abode.  Her  youth  and  beauty  touched  your  heart.  She 
yielded  to  a  desire  to  discover  whether  the  qualities  of  yonr 
mind  equalled  those  she  found  in  your  person.  She  trusted 
to  her  condition  and  power  as  a  Fairy,  which  could  place  her 
at  a  wish  beyond  the  reach  of  your  assiduities  if  they  became 
too  importunate,  or  if  you  should  presume  to  take  advantage 
of  the  humble  position  in  which  you  found  her.  She  was  not 
alarmed  at  the  sentiments  with  which  you  might  inspire  her, 
and  persuaded  that  her  virtue  was  sufficient  to  guarantee  her 
against  the  snares  of  love,  she  attributed  her  sensations  to  a 
simple  curiosity  to  ascertain  if  there  were  still  upon  the  earth 
men  capable  of  lovinc^  virtue  unembellished  bv  exterior  orna- 
ments, which  render  it  more  brilliant  and  respectable  to  vulgar 
souls  than  its  own  intrinsic  merit,  and  frequently,  by  their 
fatal  attractions,  obtain  the  reputation  of  virtue  for  the  most 
abominable  vices. 

"  Under  this  illusion,  far  from  retrcatinpf  to  our  common 
asylum,  as  she  had  at  first  proposed,  she  cliose  to  inhabit  a 
little  cottage  she  had  raised  for  herself  in  the  solitude  in  which 
you  met  her,  accompanied  by  a  phantom,  representing  her 
mother.  These  two  persons  appeared  to  live  there  upon  the 
produce  of  a  pretended  tiock  that  had  no  fear  of  the  wolves, 
being,  in  fact,  genii  in  that  form.  It  was  in  that  cottage  she 
received  your  attentions,  which  produced  all  the  effect  you 
could  desire.  She  could  not  resist  the  offer  you  made  her  of 
your  crown.  You  now  know  the  extent  of  the  obligations 
you  were  under  to  her  at  a  time  when  you  imagined  she 
owed  everything  to  you^  and  were  satumed  to  remain  in 
.that  error. 
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"  What  T  now  tell  you  is  a  positive  proof  that  ambition  had 
no  share  in  the  consent  she  accorded  to  your  wishes.  You 
are  aware  that  v/e  look  upon  the  greatest  kingdoms  but  as 
gifts  which  we  can  bestow  on  any  one  at  our  pleasure.  13ut 
she  appreciated  your  generous  behaviour,  and  esteeming 
herself  happy  in  uniting  herself  to  so  excellent  a  man,  she 
rashly  entered  into  that  engagement  without  reflecting  on  the 
danger  which  she  thereby  incurred.  For  our  laws  expressly 
forbid  our  union  with  those  who  have  not  as  much  power  as 
ourselves,  more  especially  when  we  have  not  arrived  at  that 
age  when  we  are  privileged  to  exercise  our  authority  over 
others,  and  enjoy  the  riglit  of  presiding  in  our  turn.  Previous 
to  that  time  we  are  subordinate  to  our  elders,  and  that  we 
may  not  abuse  our  power,  we  have  only  the  liberty  of  disposing 
of  our  liands  in  favour  of  some  spirit  or  sage  whose  know- 
ledge is  at  least  equal  to  our  own.  It  is  true  that  after  that 
period  we  are  free  to  form  what  alliance  we  please ;  but  it  is 
Beldom  that  we  avail  ounelves  of  that  right,  and  never  with- 
out scandal  to  our  order.  Thoie  who  do  are  generally  old 
fairies,  who  almost  always  pay  dearly  for  their  folly ;  for  thfify 
marry  young  men,  who  despise  them,  and,  although  they  are 
not  punished  as  criminals,  they  are  snffidently  punished  bj 
the  bad  conduct  of  their  husbands,  on  whom  they  are  not 
permitted  to  avenge  themselves. 

'*It  is  the  only  penalty  imposed  upon  ihiem.  The  disagree- 
ments which  almost  invariably  follow  the  indiscretion  they 
have  cpmmitted  .takes  fipm  them  the  desire  of  revealing  to 
those  profane  persons  from  whom  they  expected  reflect  and 
attention  the  ^reat  secrets  of  art.  My  sister^  however,  was 
not  placed  in  either  of  these  positions.  Endowed  witii  every 
charm  that  could  inspire  affection,  she  was  not  of  the  required 
age ;  but  she  consulted  only  her  love.  She  flatt^ed  herself 
she  could  keep  her  marriage  a  secret.  She  succeeded  in  so 
doing  for  a  short  time.  We  rarely  make  inquiries  about  those 
who  are  absent.  Each  is  occupied  mth  her  own  affairs,  and 
we  fly  through  tlu;  \\  orld,  doing  good  or  ill,  according  to  our 
inclinations,  without  being  obliged  at  our  return  to  account 
for  our  actions,  unless  we  have  been  guilty  of  some  act  which 
causes  us  to  be  talked  about,  or  that  some  beneficent  fairy, 
moved  by  the  unjust  persecution  of  some  unfortunate  mortal, 
lays  a  complaint  against  the  offender.  In  shorty  there  must 
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arise  some  unforeseen  event  to  occasion  us  to  consult  the  cr^neral 
book  in  which  all  we  do  is  written  at  the  same  instant  without 
the  aid  of  hands.  Saving  these  occaslonB,  we  have  only  to 
appear  in  the  general  assembly  three  times  in  the  year ;  and, 
as  we  travel  very  swiftly,  the  affiur  does  not  occupy  more 
than  a  couple  of  hours. 

"  My  sister  was  obliged  to  give  light  to  the  throne  (such 
is  our  phrase  for  the  performance  of  that  duty).  On  such 
occasions,  she  arranged  for  you  a  huntinf^  party  at  some 
distance,  or  a  journey  of  pleasure,  and  after  your  departure 
she  feigned  some  indisposition,  to  remain  alone  in  her 
cabinet,  or  that  she  had  letters  to  write,  or  that  she  wished 
to  repose.  Neither  in  the  palace  nor  amongst  us  was  there 
any  suspicion  of  that  which  it  was  so  much  her  interest 
to  conceal.  This  mystery,  however,  was  not  one  for  me. 
The  consequences  were  dangerous,  and  I  warned  her  of  them  ; 
but  she  loved  you  too  much  to  repent  the  step  she  had 
taken.  Desiring  even  to  justify  it  in  my  eyes,  she  insisted 
that  I  should  pay  you  a  visit. 

"  Without  flattering  you,  I  confess  that,  if  the  sight  of  you 
did  not  compel  me  entirely  to  excuse  her  weakness,  it  at  least 
diminished  considerably  my  surprise  at  it,  and  increased  the 
zeal  with  which  I  laboured  to  keep  it  a  secret.  Her  dissimu- 
lation was  successful  for  two  years  ;  but  at  length  she  betrayed 
herself.  We  are  obliged  to  confer  a  certain  number  of  favours 
on  the  world  generally,  and  to  return  an  account  of  them. 
When  my  sister  gave  in  hers,  it  ai)])eared  that  she  had  limited 
her  exeursions  and  her  beuelits  to  the  couiiues  of  the  ITortuuate 
Island. 

**  Several  of  our  ill-natured  fairies  blamed  this  conduct,  and 
our  Queen,  in  consequence,  demanded  of  her  why  she  had 
restricted  her  benevolence  to  this  small  comer  of  the  earth, 
when  she  could  not  be  ignorant  that  a  young  fairy  was  hound 
to  travel  far  and  wide,  and  manifest  to  the  imivenie  at  large 
our  pleasure  and  our  power. 

As  this  was  no  new  regulation,  my  sister  could  not  murmur 
at  the  enforcement  of  it,  nor  find  a  pretext  for  objecting  to 
obey  it.  She  promised,  therefore,  to  do  so ;  but  her  impatience 
to  see  you  again,  the  fear  of  her  absence  being  discovered  at 
the  Palace,  the  impossibility  of  acting  secretly  on  a  throne,  did 
not  permit  her  to  absent  herself  long  enough  and  often  enough 
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to  fulfil  her  promise ;  and  at  tiie  next  assembly  she  could 
haidlj  prove  that  the  had  been  out  of  the  Fortunate  Island 
lor  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Our  Queen,  greatly  dkpleaaed  with  her,  threatened  to 
destroy  that  island,  and  so  prevent  her  oontinuing  to  violate 
our  laws.  This  threat  agitated  her  so  greatly  that  the  least 
sharp-sighted  fairy  could  see  to  what  a  point  she  carried  her 
interest  for  that  fatal  island,  and  the  wicked  fiiiiy  who  tamed 
the  Prince  here  present  into  a  firightful  mon^r,  was  con- 
vinced by  her  confusion  that,  on  opening  the  great  book,  she 
should  find  in  it  an  important  entry  which  would  afford  some 
exercise  to  her  propensities  for  mischief.  *  It  is  there,'  she 
exclaimed,  *  that  the  truth  will  appear,  and  that  we  shall  leam 
what  has  really  been  her  occupation !'  and  with  these  words, 
she  opened  the  volume  before  the  whole  assembly,  and  read 
the  details  of  all  that  had  taken  place  during  the  last  two 
years  in  a  loud  and  distinct  voice. 

"  All  the  fairies  made  an  extraordinar}-  uproar  on  hearing-  of 
this  degrading  alliance,  and  overwhelmed  my  wretched  sister 
with  the  most  cruel  reproaches.  She  was  degraded  froua 
our  order,  and  condemned  to  remain  a  prisoner  amongst  us. 
If  her  punishment  had  consisted  of  the  first  penalty  only, 
she  would  have  consoled  herself ;  but  the  second  sentence,  far 
more  terrible,  made  her  feel  all  the  rigour  of  both.  The  loss 
of  her  dignity  little  affected  her ;  but,  loving  you  fondly,  she 
begged,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with 
degrading  her,  and  not  deprive  her  of  the  pleasure  of  living  as 
a  simple  mortal  with  her  husband  and  her  dear  daughter. 

"  Her  tears  and  supplications  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
younger  judges,  and  I  felt,  irom  the  murmur  that  arose,  that 
if  the  votes  had  been  collected  at  that  instant,  she  would  cer- 
tainly have  escaped  with  a  reprimand.  But  one  of  the  eldest, 
who,  from  her  extreme  decrepitude  had  obtained  amongst  us 
the  name  of  '  the  Mother  of  the  Seasons,*  did  not  give  the 
Queen  time  to  speak  and  admit  that  pity  had  touched  her 
heart  as  well  as  the  others*. 

**  *  There  is  no  excuse  for  this  crime,*  cried  the  detestable 
old  creature,  in  her  cracked  voice.  '  If  it  is  permitted  to  go 
unpunished,  we  shall  be  daily  exposed  to  similar  insults.  The 
hononr  of  our  order  is  absolutely  involved  in  it.  This  mise- 
rable  being,  attached  to  earth,  does  not  regret  the  loss  of  a 
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rauk  which  elevated  her  a  hundred  degrees  higher  aho\'e 
monarchs  than  they  are  above  their  subjects.  She  tells  us 
that  her  affections,  her  fears,  and  her  wishes,  all  turn  upon 
her  unworthy  family.  It  is  through  them  we  must  punish 
her.  Let  her  husband  deplore  her!  Let  her  daughter,  the 
shameful  fruit  of  her  illegal  marriage,  become  the  bride  of  a 
monster,  to  expiate  the  folly  of  a  mother  who  could  allow 
herself  to  be  captivated  by  the  ixail  and  contemptible  beauty 
of  a  mortal  !* 

"  This  cruel  speech  revived  the  severity  of  many  who  had 
been  previously  inclined  to  mercy.  Those  who  continued  to 
pity  her  being  too  few  to  offer  any  opposition,  the  sentence 
was  approved  of  in  its  integrity;  and  our  Queen  herself,  whose 
features  had  indicated  a  feeling  of  compassion,  resuming  their 
severity,  confirmed  the  majority  of  votes  in  favour  of  the 
motion  of  the  ill-natured  old  Fairy.  My  sister,  however,  in 
her  endeavours  to  obtain  a  revocation  of  this  cruel  decree,  to 
propitiate  licr  judges,  luid  to  excuse  her  marriai^e,  had  drawn 
so  charming  a  portrait  of  you,  that  it  intlamed  the  heart  of 
the  fairy  Governess  of  the  Prince  (she  who  had  opened  the 
great  volume)  ;  but  this  dawning  passion  only  served  to 
increase  the  hatred  which  that  wicked  Fairy  already  bore  to 
your  unfortunate  wife. 

Unable  to  resist  heat  ctemre  to  see  yon,  she  concealed  her 
passion  under  the  colour  of  a  pretext  that  she  was  anzioas  to 
ascertain  if  yon  deserved  that  a  fairy  should  make  snch  a  sacri* 
fice  for  you  as  my  sister  had  done.  As.  she  had  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  assemblf  to  her  guardianship  of  the  Prince,  she 
could  not  have  ▼entured  to  quit  him  for  any  length  of  time  if  the 
ingenuity  of  lore  had  not  inspired  her  with  the  idea  of  pladng 
a  protecting  genius  and  two  inferior  and  invisible  fiuries  to 
watch  over  him  in  her  absence.  After  taking  this  precaution, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  her  following  her  melination» 
whidi  speedily  carried  her  to  the  Fortunate  Island.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  women  and  officers  of  the  imprisoned  Queen, 
surprised  that  she  did  not  come  out  of  her  private  cabinet, 
become  alarmed.  The  express  orders  she  had  given  them  not  to 
disturb  her,  induced  them  to  pass  the  night  without  knocking 
at  the  door ;  but  impatience  at  last  taking  place  of  all  other 
considerations,  they  knocked  loudly,  and  no  one  answering, 
they  forced  the  doors,  under  the  imptessiou  that  some  accident 
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had  happened  to  ber.  Although  they  had  prepared  themaelm 
for  the  worst,  th^  were  not  the  less  astonished  at  peroeiTing 
DO  trace  of  her.  They  called  her,  they  hunted  for  her  in  y«n. 
They  could  discover  nothing  to  appease  the  despair  into  which 
her  disappearance  had  plunged  them.  They  imagined  a  thou- 
sand reasons  for  it,  each  more  absurd  than  the  other.  They 
could  not  suspect  her  evasion  to  be  voluntary.  She  was  all- 
powerful  in  your  kingdom.  The  sovereign  jurisdiction  you  had 
confided  to  her  was  not  disputed  by  any  one.  Everybody 
ob^ed  her  cheerfully.  The  affection  you  had  for  each  other, 
thatwhich  she  entertained  for  her  daughter  and  for  her  subjects, 
who  adored  her,  prevented  them  from  supposing  she  had  fled. 
Where  could  she  go  to  be  more  happy  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
what  man  would  have  dared  to  carry  off  a  queen  from  the 
midst  of  her  own  guards,  and  the  centre  of  her  own  palace  ? 
Such  a  ravisher  must  have  left  some  indications  of  the  road 
he  had  taken. 

The  disaster  was  certain,  although  the  causes  of  it  were 
unknown.  There  was  another  evil  to  dread;  namely,  the 
feelings  with  which  you  would  receive  this  fatal  news. 
The  innocence  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  Queen's  person  by  no  means  satisfied  them  that  they 
should  not  feel  the  effects  of  your  wrath.  They  felt  they  must 
either  fly  the  kingdom,  and  thereby  appear  guilty  of  a  crime 
they  had  not  committed,  or  they  must  find  some  means  of 
hiding  this  misfortune  from  you. 

*'  After  long  deliberation,  they  could  imagine  no  other  than 
that  of  persuading  you  the  Queen  was  dead,  and  this  plan  they 
put  instantly  into  execution.  They  sent  off  a  courier  to  inform 
you  that  she  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill ;  a  second  followed 
a  few  hours  afterwards,  bearing  the  news  of  her  death,  in  order 
to  prevent  your  L)ve  inducing  you  to  return  ])ost-haFte  to 
Court.  Your  appearance  would  have  deranged  all  the  measures 
they  had  taken  for  general  security.  They  [laid  to  the  sup- 
posed defunct  all  the  funeral  honours  due  to  her  rank,  to  your 
affection,  and  the  sorrow  of  a  peo])le  who  adored  her,  and  who 
wept  her  loss  as  sincerely  as  yourself. 

"  This  cruel  adventure  was  always  kept  a  profound  secret 
from  you,  although  it  was  known  to  every  other  inhabitant  of 
the  Fortunate  Island.  The  lirst  astonishment  had  given  pub- 
licity to  the  whole  a£[kir.    The  affliction  you  felt  at  this  loss 
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was  proportionate  to  your  love;  jou  found  no  consolation 
except  in  the  innocent  caresses  of  your  infant  daughter,  whom 
you  sent  for  to  he  with  you.  You  determined  never  again  to 
be  separated  from  her ;  she  was  charming,  and  presented  you 

coiitlimally  with  a  living  portrait  of  the  Queen,  her  mother. 
The  hostile  Fairy,  who  had  been  the  original  cause  of  all  this 
trouble  by  opening  the  great  book  in  which  she  discovered 
my  sister*s  marriage,  had  not  come  to  see  you  without  paying 
the  price  of  her  curiosity.  Your  apj)earance  had  produced  the 
same  effect  upon  her  heart  as  it  had  previously  done  on  that 
of  your  wife,  and  instead  of  this  experience  inducing  her  to 
excuse  my  sister,  she  ardently  desired  to  commit  the  same 
fault.  Hovering  about  you  invisibly,  she  could  not  resolve  to 
quit  you.  Beholding  you  inconsolable,  she  had  no  hope  of 
success,  and  fearing  to  add  tlie  shame  of  your  refusal  to  the 
pain  of  disappointment,  she  did  not  dare  make  herself  known 
to  you;  on  the  other  hand,  supposing  she  did  appear,  she 
imagined  that  by  skilful  manoeuvring,  she  might  accustom  you 
to  see  her,  and  perhaps  in  time  induce  you  to  love  her.  But 
to  eft'ect  this,  she  must  be  introduced  to  you  ;  and  after  much 
pondering  to  find  some  decorous  way  of  presenting  herself,  she 
hit  on  one.  There  was  a  neiglibouring'  Queen  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  her  dominions  by  a  usurper,  who  had  murdered 
her  husband.  This  unliappy  Pnncess  was  ranging  the  world 
to  find  an  asylum  and  an  avenger.  The  Fairy  carried  her  olf, 
and  having  deposited  her  in  a  safe  place,  put  her  to  sleep,  and 
assumed  her  form.  You  beheld,  Sire,  that  disguised  Fairy 
fling  herself  at  your  feet,  and  implore  your  protection  and 
assistance  to  punisli  the  assassin  of  a  husband  whom  she])ro- 
fessed  she  regretted  as  deeply  as  you  did  your  Queen.  She 
protested  that  her  love  for  him  alone  impelled  her  to  this 
course,  and  that  she  renounced,  with  all  her  heart,  a  crown 
which  she  oti'ered  to  him  who  should  avenge  her  dear 
husband. 

**  The  unhappy  pity  each  other.  You  interested  yourself  in 
her  mislortunes  the  more  readily  for  tliat  she  wept  the  loss 
of  a  beloved  spouse,  and  that  mingling  her  tears  with  yours, 
she  talked  to  you  incessantly  of  the  Queen.  You  gave  her 
your  protection,  and  lost  no  time  in  re-establishing  her  autho- 
rity in  the  kingdom  she  pretended  to,  by  punishing  the  rebels 
and  the  usurper  she  seemed  to  desire  j  but  she  would  neither 
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return  to  it  nor  quit  you.  She  implored  you,  for  her  own 
security,  to  govern  the  kingdom  in  her  name,  as  you  were  too 
generous  to  accept  it  as  a  gift  from  her,  and  to  permit  her  to 
reside  at  your  Court.  You  could  not  refuse  her  this  new 
favour.  She  appeared  to  be  neoessaiT  to  yon  for  the  educa- 
tion of  your  daughter,  for  the  ounning  Fairy  knew  well  enough 
that  child  was  the  sole  object  of  your  oflfection.  8he  feigned 
an  exceeding  fondness  for  her,  and  had  ber  continually  in  her 
arms.  Anticipating  tbe  request  you  were  about  to  make  to 
ber,  she  earnestly  begged  to  be  permitted  to  take  charge  of 
ber  education,  saying  that  she  would  have  no  beir  but  that 
dear  child,  wbom  she  looked  on  as  ber  own,  and  wbo  was  the 
only  being  she  loved  in  tbe  world;  because  she  said  sbe 
reminded  ber  of  a  daughter  sbe  bad  bad  by  ber  husband,  and 
wbo  perished  along  with  bim. 

**  Tbe  proposal  appeared  to  you  so  adTantageous  that  you 
did  not  hesitate  to  entrust  tbe  Princess  to  1^  care,  and  to 

five  her  full  authority  over  her.  Sbe  acquitted  herself  of 
er  duties  to  perfection,  and  by  her  talent  and  her  affection 
obtained  your  implicit  confidence  and  your  love  as  for  a  tender 
sister.  This  was  not  sufficient  for  her :  all  her  anxiety  was 
but  to  become  your  wife.  Sbe  neglected  nothing  to  gain  this 
end ;  but  even  had  you  never  been  the  husband  of  tbe  most 
beautiful  of  fairies,  she  was  not  formed  to  inspire  you  with 
love.  The  shape  she  had  assumed  could  not  b^  comparison 
with  hers  into  whose  place  she  would  have  stolen.  It  was  ex- 
tremely ugly,  and  being  naturally  so  herself,  she  had  only  tbe 
power  of  appearing  beautiful  one  day  in  the  year, 

<^  The  knowledge  of  this  discouraging  fact  convinced  her 
that  to  succeed  she  must  have  recourse  to  other  charms  than 
those  of  beauty.  She  intrigued  secretly  to  oblige  the  people 
and  the  nohihty  to  petition  you  to  take  another  >vife,  and  to 
point  her  out  to  you  as  the  desirable  person;  but  certain 
ambiguous  conversations  she  had  held  with  you,  in  order  to 
sound  your  inclinations,  enabled  you  easily  to  discover  the 
origin  of  the  pressing  solicitations  with  which  you  were  im- 
portuned. You  declared  positively  that  you  would  not  hear 
of  ^ving  a  step-mother  to  your  daughter,  nor  lower  her 
position,  by  making  her  subordinate  to  a  queen,  I'rom  that 
which  she  held  as  the  highest  person  next  to  yourself  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  acknowledged  heir  to  your  throne.  Yoxl 
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also  gave  the  false  Queen  to  understand  that  yon  should  feel 
obliged  by  her  returning  to  her  own  dominions  immediately, 
and  without  ado,  and  promised  her  that  when  she  was  settled 
there  you  would  render  her  all  the  services  she  oould  expect 
from  a  fSuthful  friend  and  a  generous  neighbour ;  but  you  did 
not  conceal  from  her  that  if  she  did  not  take  this  course  wil- 
lingly, she  ran  the  risk  of  being  compelled  to  do  so. 

"  The  invincible  obstacle  you  then  opposed  to  her  love  threw 
her  into  a  terrific  rage,  but  she  affected  so  much  indifierence 
about  the  matter  that  she  succeeded  in  persuading  you  that 
her  attempt  was  caused  by  ambition,  and  the  fear  that  even- 
tually you  might  take  possession  of  her  dominions,  preferring, 
notwithstanding  the  earnestness  with  which  she  had  appeared 
to  ofier  them  to  you,  to  let  you  believe  she  was  insincere  in 
that  case,  rather  than  you  should  suspect  her  real  sentiments. 
Ker  fury  was  not  less  violent  because  it  was  suppressed.  Not 
doubting  that  it  was  Beauty  who,  more  powerful  in  your 
heart  than  policy,  caused  you  to  reject  the  opportunity  of 
increasing  your  empire  in  so  glorious  a  manner,  she  conceived 
for  her  a  hatred  as  violent  as  that  which  she  felt  for  your 
wife,  and  resolved  to  get  rid  of  her,  fully  believing  that  if 
she  were  dead,  your  subjects,  renewing  their  remonstrances, 
would  compel  you  to  change  your  state,  in  order  to  leave 
a  successor  to  the  throne.  The  good  soul  was  anvllung 
but  of  an  age  to  present  you  with  one ;  but  that  she 
cared  little  about.  The  Queen,  whose  resemblance  she  had 
assumed,  was  still  young  enough  to  have  many  children, 
and  her  ugliness  was  no  obstacle  to  a  royal  and  political 
alliance. 

''Notwithstanding  the  official  declaration  you  had  made, it 
was  thought  that  if  your  daughter  died  ^ou  would  yield  to 
the  continual  representations  of  your  council.  It  was  believedy 
also,  that  your  choice  would  £Edl  upon  this  nretended  Queen ; 
and  that  idea  surrounded  her  with  numberless  parasites.  It 
was  her  design,  therefore,  by  the  aid  of  one  of  her  flatterers, 
whose  wife  was  as  base  as  her  husband,  and  as  wicked  as  she  was 
herself,  to  make  away  with  your  daughter.  She  had  appointed 
this  woman  governess  to  the  little  Princess.  These  wretches 
settled  between  them  that  they  would  smother  her,  and  report 
that  she  had  died  suddenly;  but  for  more  security  they 
decided  to  oommit  this  murder  in  the  neighbouring  forest,  so 
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that  nobody  could  stirpriBe  tbem  in  the  execution  of  tbis 
barbarous  deed.   They  counted  on  no  one  having  the  alightest 

knowledge  of  it,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  blame 
them  for  not  having  sought  for  assistance  before  she  expired, 
having  the  legitimate  excuse  that  they  were  too  far  away 
from  any.  The  husband  of  tlie  governess  proposed  to  go  in 
flearch  of  aid  as  soon  as  the  child  was  dead ;  and  that  no  sus- 
picion might  be  awakened,  he  was  to  appear  surprised  at 
finding  it  too  late  when  he  returned  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
left  this  tender  victim  of  their  furv,  and  he  also  rehearsed 
the  sorrow  and  consternation  he  was  to  affect. 

"  When  my  wretched  sister  saw  lierself  deprived  of  her 
power  and  condemned  to  a  cruel  imprisonment,  she  requested 
me  to  console  you  and  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  her  cliiid. 
It  was  vmnecessary  for  her  to  take  that  precaution.  The 
tie  w^hich  unites  us,  and  the  pity  1  felt  for  her,  would  have 
suf?iced  to  ensure  you  my  protection,  and  her  entreaties 
could  not  increase  the  zeal  with  which  I  hastened  to  fulhl  her 
decrees, 

**  I  saw  you  as  often  as  I  could,  and  as  much  as  prudence 
permitted  me,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  arousing  the 
suspicions  of  our  enemy,  who  would  have  denounced  me  as  a 
Fairy  in  whom  sisterly  aill-etiun  prevailed  over  the  honour  of 
her  order,  and  who  protected  a  guilty  race.  I  neglected 
nothing  to  convince  all  the  Fairies  that  I  had  abandoned  my 
nster  to  her  unhappy  fate,  and,  by  so  doing,  trusted  to  be 
more  at  liberty  to  serve  her.  As  I  watched  every  movement 
of  your  perfidious  admirer,  not  only  with  my  own  eyes,  but 
those  of  the  G«nii,  who  were  my  servants,  her  horrible  inten- 
tions were  not  unknown  to  me.  I  could  not  oppose  her  by 
open  force;  and  though  it  would  have  been  easy  for  me  to 
annihilate  those  into  whose  hands  she  had  delivered  the  little 
innocent,  prudence  restrained  me;  for,  had  I  carried  off  your 
daughter,  the  malignant  Fairy  would  have  retaken  her  from 
me,  without  its  bei^  possible  for  me  to  defend  her. 

*^  It  is  a  law  amongst  us  that  we  must  be  a  thousand  years 
old  before  we  can  dispute  the  power  of  the  ancient  fairies,  or 
at  any  rate  we  must  have  become  serpents.  The  perils  which 
accompany  the  latter  condition  cause  us  to  call  it  the  Terrible 
Act.  The  bravest  amongst  us  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
undertaking  it.    We  hesitate  a  long  time  before  we  can 
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resolve  to  expose  ourselves  to  its  consequences ;  and  without 
the  urgent  motive  of  hatred,  love,  or  vencreance,  there  are  few 
who  do  not  prefer  waitinir  for  time  to  make  them  Elders  than 
to  acquire  their  privilege  by  that  dangerous  transformation,  in 
which  the  greater  number  are  destroyed.  I  was  in  this 
position.  I  wanted  ten  years  of  the  thousand,  and  I  had  no 
resource  but  in  artifice.  I  employed  it  successfully.  I  took 
the  form  of  a  mcmstroug  she-bear,  and,  hiding  myself  in  the 
forest  selected  for  the  execution  of  this  detestable  deed, 
"when  the  wretches  arriTcd  to  fulfil  the  harbaroas  order  tbey 
had  received,  I  flung  myself  upon  the  woman  who  had  the 
child  in  her  arms,  and  who  had  already  placed  her  hand  on 
its  mouth.  Her  fright  made  her  drop  the  precious  burden, 
but  she  was  not  allowed  to  escape  so  easily ;  the  horror  I  felt 
at  her  unnatural  conduct  inspired  me  with  the  ferocity  of  the 
brute  I  had  assumed  the  form  of.  I  strangled  her,  as  well  as 
the  traitor  who  accompanied  her,  and  1  carried  off  Beauty, 
after  having  rapidly  stripped  off  her  clothes  and  dyed  them 
with  the  blood  of  her  enemies.  I  scattered  them  also  about 
the  forest,  taking  the  precaution  to  tear  them  in  several  places, 
so  that  they  should  not  suspect  the  Princess  had  escaped;  and 
I  withdrew,  delighted  at  having  succeeded  so  completely. 

"  The  Fairy  believed  her  object  had  been  attained.  The 
death  of  her  two  accomplices  was  an  advantage  to  her.  She 
was  mistress  of  her  secret,  and  the  fate  thev  had  met  with 
was  but  what  she  had  herself  destined  them  to,  inrecompence 
of  their  guilty  services.  Another  circumstance  was  also 
favourable  to  her.  Some  shepherds  who  had  seen  this  allair 
from  a  distance  ran  for  assistance,  which  arrived  just  in  time 
to  see  the  infi\mous  wretches  expire,  and  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  suspicion  that  she  had  any  part  in  it. 

*'  The  same  circumstances  were  equally  favourable  to  my 
enterprise.  The  wicked  Fairy  was  as  fully  convinced  as  the 
people  by  them.  The  event  was  so  natural,  that  she  never 
doubted  it.  Slic  did  not  even  condescend  to  exert  her  skill 
to  satisfy  herself  of  the  fact.  1  was  delighted  at  her  fancied 
security.  I  should  not  have  been  the  strongest  had  she 
attempted  to  recover  little  Beauty,  because,  in  addition  to 
the  reasons  which  made  her  my  superior,  and  which  I  have 
explained  to  you,  she  possessed  the  advantage  of  having 
xeoeived  that  child  from  you.  You  had  deputed  to  hor  your 
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mutliority,  wbicli  yott  alone  could  re-assume,  and  short  of  your 
wresting  her  yourself  out  of  her  hands,  nothing  oould  inter- 
fere with  the  control  she  had  a  right  to  eierciae  over  the 
Princess  till  she  was  named. 

Freserred  iirom  this  anxiety,  I  found  myself  oyerwhelmed 
by  another,  on  recollecting  that  the  Mother  of  the  Seasons 
had  condemned  my  niece  to  marry  a  monster ;  but  she  was 
then  not  three  years  old,  and  I  flattered  myself  I  should  be 
able,  by  study,  to  discover  some  expedient  to  prevent  this 
curse  being  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  to  evade  it  by  some 
equivocation.  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  ponder  on  it,  and  my 
first  care  was,  therefore,  only  to  find  some  spot  where  I  could 
place  my  precious  charge  in  safety. 

"  Profound  secresy  was  absolutely  necessary  to  me.  I  dared 
not  place  her  in  a  castle,  nor  exercise  for  her  benefit  any  of 
the  magnificent  wonders  of  our  art.  Our  enemy  would  have 
noticed  it.  It  would  have  awakened  an  anxiety,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  us.  1  thought  it 
better  to  assume  an  humble  c^arb,  and  confide  the  infant  to 
the  care  of  tlie  iirst  person  I  met  with,  who  appeared  to  me 
to  be  an  honest  man,  and  under  whose  roof  I  could  promise 
myself  she  would  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life. 

"  Chance  soon  favoured  my  intentions.  I  found  what  suited 
me  exactly.  It  was  a  small  house  in  a  village,  the  door  of 
which  was  open.  I  entered  this  cottage,  which  appeared  to 
me  that  of  a  peasant  in  easy  circumstances.  I  saw  by  the 
light  of  a  lamp  three  country  women  asleep  beside  a  cradle, 
which  I  concluded  contained  a  baby.  The  cradle  did  not  at 
all  correspond  with  the  general  simplicity  of  the  apartment. 
Everything  about  it  was  sumptuous.  1  imagined  that  its 
little  occupant  was  ill,  and  that  the  deep  sleep  into  which  its 
nurses  had  fallen  was  the  consequence  of  long  watching  over 
it.  I  approached  silently,  with  the  intention  of  curing  the 
in&nt,  and  anticipated  with  pleasure  the  surprise  of  these 
women,  on  awaking,  to  find  their  invalid  restored  to  health, 
without  knowing  what  to  attribute  it  to.  I  was  about  to 
take  the  child  out  of  the  cradle  in  order  to  breathe  health 
into  it ;  but  my  good  intentions  were  vain :  it  expired  at  thQ 
instant  I  touched  it. 

I  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  advantage  of 
this  melanoholy  event|  and  substituting  my  niece  for  the  dead 
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cliild,  whicli,  by  good  fortune,  was  also  a  girl.  I  lost  no  time 
in  making  the  exchange,  and  bearing  away  the  lil'eless  infant, 
buried  it  carefully.  I  then  returned  to  the  house,  at  the 
door  of  which  1  knocked  long  and  loudly,  to  awaken  the 
sleepers. 

1  told  them,  feigning  a  provincial  dialect,  that  I  was  a 
stranger  to  those  parts,  who  was  in  want  of  a  night's  lodging. 
They  good-naturedly  ofifered  me  one,  and  then  went  to  look 
at  their  nursling,  whom  they  found  qmetlj  asleep,  with  all 
the  appearance  of  being  in  perfect  health.  They  were  asto- 
nished and  delighted,  not  dreaming  of  the  deception  I  had 
practised  upon  Uiem.  They  informed  me  that  the  child  was 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant ;  that  one  of  their  party 
had  been  her  nurse,  and  after  having  weaned  her  had  restored 
her  to  her  parents,  but  that  the  chSid,  haying  fallen  ill  in  her 
father's  house,  had  been  sent  back  to  the  country,  in  hope 
that  the  change  of  air  would  he  of  service  to  her.  They 
added,  with  satisfied  countenances,  that  the  experiment  had 
succeeded,  and  produced  a  better  effect  than  all  the  remedies 
which  had  been  resorted  t()  previous  to  its  adoption.  They 
determined  to  carry  her  back  to  her  father  as  soon  as  it  was 
daylight,  in  order  to  afford  him,  as  early  as  possible,  the  gra- 
tification he  would  derive  from  her  restoration,  for  conducing 
to  which,  also,  they  expected  to  receive  a  liberal  reward,  as 
the  child  was  his  particular  favourite,  although  the  youngest 
of  eleven. 

"  At  sunrise  they  set  out,  and  I  feigned  to  continue  my 
journey,  congratulating  myself  on  having  so  well  provided  for 
my  niece's  safety.  To  insure  this  object  more  completely,  and 
induce  the  supposed  father  still  more  to  attach  himself  to  the 
little  girl,  I  a.ssumed  the  form  of  one  of  those  women  who  go 
about  telling  fortunes,  and  arriving  at  the  merehant's  door 
just  as  the  nurses  reached  it  with  the  child,  I  followed  them 
into  the  house.  He  received  them  with  dehgbt,  and  taking 
the  little  girl  in  his  arms,  became  the  dupe  of  his  pateiiial 
affection,  and  fiincied  that  the  emotions  simply  caused  by  his 
kindly  disposition  were  the  mysterious  workings  of -nature  at 
the  sight  of  bis  offspring.  I  seized  this  opportunity  of 
increasing  the  interest  he  believed  he  had  in  the  child. 

"  *  Look  well  upon  this  little  one,  my  good  gentleman,*  said 
Ii  in  the  usual  language  of  the  class  to  which  by  my  dress  I 
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appeared  to  belong.  *  She  will  be  a  great  honour  to  thy  family, 
she  will  bring  thee  immense  wealth,  and  save  thy  life  and  that 
of  all  thy  children.  She  will  be  so  beautiful — so  beautiful, 
that  she  will  be  called  Beauty  by  all  who  behold  her.'  As 
a  reward  for  my  prediction,  he  gave  me  a  piece  of  gold,  and  I 
withdrew,  perfectly  satistied.  1  had  no  longer  any  reason  for 
residing  with  the  race  of  Adam.  To  profit  by  my  leisure,  I 
returned  to  Fairyland,  resolving  to  remain  in  it  some  time.  I 
passed  my  days  there  quietly  in  consoling  my  sister,  in  giving 
her  news  of  her  dear  daughter,  and  in  assuring  her  that,  far 
from  forgetting  her,  you  cherished  her  memory  as  fondly  as 
you  had  formerly  herself. 

**  Such,  great  King,  was  our  situation  whilst  you  were  suilor- 
ing  under  the  Iresh  calamity  which  had  deprived  you  of  your 
child,  and  renewed  all  the  affliction  you  had  felt  at  the  loss  of 
her  mother.  Althouj^rh  vou  could  not  positivelv  accuse  the 
person  to  whom  you  had  conlided  the  iniant  of  being  the  wilful 
cause  of  the  accident,  it  was  still  impossible  for  you  not  to 
look  upon  her  with  an  evil  eye ;  for  though  it  did  not  apjjcar 
that  she  was  guilty  of  intentional  mischief,  it  was  certainly 
through  her  neglecting  to  see  that  the  young  Princess  was 
properly  attended  and  protected  that  the  event  had  proved 
fetal. 

"After  the  first  paroxysms  of  your  grief  had  subsided,  she 
ilattered  herself  that  no  obstacle  would  arise  to  prevent  your 
espo\ising  her.  She  caused  her  emissaries  to  renew  the  proposal 
to  you  ;  but  she  was  undeceived,  and  her  mortification  was  ex- 
cessive, when  you  declared  that  not  only  were  your  intentions 
unchanged  respecting  a  second  marriage,  but  that  even,  could 
anythmg  alter  your  determination,  it  would  never  be  in  her 
favour.  To  this  declaration  you  added  a  positive  order 
for  her  to  quit  the  kingdom  immediately.  Her  presence 
continually  reminded  you  of  your  child,  and  renewed  your 
affliction.  Such  was  the  reason  you  adduced  for  this  step ; 
but  your  principal  object  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues 
she  was  constantly  carrying  on  in  order  to  gain  her  end. 

^*  She  was  furious ;  but  she  was  obliged  to  W)ej  without  bemg 
able  to  avenge  herself.  I  had  persuaded  one  of  our  ancient 
fairies  to  protect  you«  Her  power  was  considerable,  for  she 
joined  to  her  age  the  advantage  of  having  been  four  times  a 
fievpent.  In  proportion  to  the  excessive  peril  incurred  by  that 
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process,  are  the  honours  and  powers  attached  to  it.  This 
Fairy,  out  of  consideration  for  me,  took  you  under  her  pro- 
tection, and  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  ^  oui'  indignaat  lover 
to  do  you  any  mischief. 

**  This  disappointment  was  fortunate  for  the  Queen,  whose 
farm  she  had  assumed.  She  awoke  her  from  her  magic  slumber, 
and  concealing  from  her  the  eriminal  use  she  had  made  of  her 
features,  plac^  her  conduct  in  the  hest  light  before  her. 

' "  She  expatiated  on  the  value  of  her  intercession  with  the 
King,  and  on  the  trouble  she  had  saved  her,  and  gave  her  the 
best  advice  she  could  how  to  maintain  herself  for  the  future 
in  her  proper  person.  It  was  then  that,  to  console  herself 
for  your  indiffexence,  the  Fairy  returned  io  the  young  Prince 
and  resumed  her  care  of  him.  She  became  too  fond  of  him, 
and  not  being  able  to  make  herself  beloved,  she  caused  him  to 
BuflFer  that  terrible  efTect  of  lier  fury. 

In  the  meanwhile,!  had  insensibly  arrived  at  the  privileged 
age,  and  my  power  was  increased,  but  my  desire  to  serve  my 
sister  and  yourself  induced  me  to  ieel  that  still  I  had  not 
sufficient.  My  sincere  friendship  blinding  me  to  the  perib  of 
"  the  Terrible  Act,"  I  resolved  to  undertake  it. 

"  I  became  a  serpent,  and  passed  fortunately  through  the 
ordeal.  I  was  then  in  a  position  to  act  openly  in  favour  of 
those  who  were  persecuted  by  my  malicious  companions.  If 
I  cannot  at  all  times  entirely  dissolve  their  fatal  spells,  I  can 
at  least  counteract  them  by  my  skill  and  by  my  counsels. 

"  My  niece  was  ainonf^st  the  number  of  those  whom  I  could 
not  completely  favour.  A'^ot  daring  to  discover  all  the  interest  I 
took  in  her,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do 
was  to  allow  lier  still  to  pass  as  the  merchant's  daughter.  I 
visited  her  under  various  forms,  and  alwavs  returned  satisfied. 
Her  virtue  and  beauty  equalled  her  good  sense.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  she  had  already  given  pi-oof  of  great  fortitude 
during  the  changes  of  fortune  w  iiicii  had  befallen  her  t apposed 
father. 

I  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  most  cruel  reverses  had 
not  been  able  to  affect  her  tranquillity.  On  the  contrary,  by 
her  cheerfulness,  by  the  charm  of  her  conversation,  she  had 
succeeded  in  restoring  it  to  the  hearts  of  her  father  and  her 
brothers ;  and  I  rejoiced  to  observe  also  that  her  sentiments 
were  worthy  of  her  birth.   These  pleasant  reflectbns  wer^ 
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however,  mingled  with  much  bitterness,  when  I  remembered 
that,  with  so  many  perfections,  she  was  destined  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  monster.  I  toiled,  I  studied  night  and  day  to  find  some 
means  of  saving  her  from  so  great  a  mislortuae,  and  was  in 
despair  at  finding  none. 

"  This  anxiety  did  not  prevent  me,  however,  from  paying 
occasional  visits  to  you.  Your  wife,  who  was  deprived  of  that 
hbcrtv, implored  me  incessantly  to  go  and  see  you;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  protection  of  our  friend,  her  affectionate 
heart  was  continually  alarmed  about  you,  and  persuaded  her 
that  the  instant  I  lost  sight  of  you  would  be  the  last  of  your 
life,  and  in  which  you  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  our 
enem3^  This  fear  possessed  her  so  strongly,  that  she  scarcely 
gave  me  a  moment's  rest.  No  sooner  did  1  bring  her  news 
of  you  than  she  supplicated  me  so  earnestly  to  return  to  you, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  her. 

"  Compassionating  her  anxiety,  and  more  desirous  to  end  it 
than  to  save  myself  the  trouble  it  gave  me,  I  employed  against 
my  cruel  companion  the  same  weapons  she  had  made  use  of 
against  you.  I  proceeded  to  open  the  great  book.  By  good 
fortune,  it  was  at  the  very  moment  she  was  holding  that  con- 
versation with  the  Queen  and  Prince  which  terminated  in  his 
transformation.  I  lost  not  a  word  of  it,  and  my  rapture  was  ex- 
treme at  finding  that,  in  seeking  to  assure  her  vengeance,  she 
neutralized,  without  knowing  it,  the  mischief  which  the  Mother 
of  the  Seasons  had  done  us  in  dooming  Beauty  to  be  the  bride 
of  a  monster. 

''To  erown  our  happiness,  she  added  eonditions  so  advaa* 
tageous,  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  sliemade  them  on  purpose 
to  oblige  me,  for  she  thereby  furnished  my  sister's  daughter 
with  an  opportunily  of  proving  that  she  was  worthy  of  Being 
the  issue  of  the  purest  of  fairy-blood. 

The  slightest  sign  or  gesture  expresses  amongst  us  as  much 
as  it  would  take  an  ordinary  mortal  three  days  to  explain.  I 
uttered  but  one  contemptuous  word.  It  was  enough  to  inform 
the  assembly  that  our  enemy  had  pronounced  her  own  sent^ce 
in  that  which  she  had  caused  ten  years  before  to  be  passed 
upon  your  wife.  At  the  age  of  the  latter,  the  weakness  of 
love  was  more  natural  than  at  the  advanced  period  of  existence 
of  a  fairy  of  the  highest  order.  I  spoke  of  the  bafee  and  wicked 
actions  which  had  accompanied  that  superannuated  passion.  I. 
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VTged.  that  if  so  many  infamous  acts  were  allowed  to  pass 
unpunished,  mortals  would  be  justified  in  saying  that  fairies 
existed  in  the  world  but  to  dishonour  nature  and  afflict  the 
human  race.  Presenting  the  book  to  them,  I  condensed  this 
abrupt  oration  in  the  single  word  "Behold I"  It  was  not 
the  less  powerful  in  its  effect. 

"  There  were  present  also  friends  of  mine,  both  young  and 
old,  who  treated  the  amorous  fury  as  she  deserved.  She  had 
not  succeeded  in  becominijyour  wife,  and  to  tliat  disgrace  was 
now  added  degradation  from  her  order,  and  imprisonment,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Queen  of  the  Happy  Island. 

"  This  council  was  held  whilst  she  was  with  you,Madam,and 
your  sou.  As  soon  as  she  appeared  amongst  us,  the  result  was 
communicated  to  her.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  present,  after 
which,  closing  the  book,  I  descended  rapidly  from  the  middle 
region  of  air  in  which  our  empire  is  situated,  to  combat  the 
etlect  of  the  despair  to  which  you  were  ready  to  abandon  your- 
selves. I  performed  my  journey  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  I 
had  occupied  with  my  laconical  address.  1  arrived  soon  enough 
to  j^romise  you  my  assistance.  All  sorts  of  reasons  combined 
to  invite  me.  Your  virtues,  your  misfortunes,  (said  the 
Eairy,  turning  to  the  Prince),  the  advantages  they  oHered  to 
Beauty  made  me  see  in  you  the  Monst^  that  suited  me. 
•  You  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  each  other,  and  I  felt  convinced 
that  when  you  became  acquainted,  your  hearts  would  do  each 
other  mutual  justice. 

^  You  know/'  she  continued,  addressing  the  QueeQi  "  what 
I  have  since  done  to  attain  my  object,  and  by  what  means  I 
obliged  Beauty  to  come  to  this  Palace,  where  the  sight  of  the 
Prince,  and  her  interviews  with  him,  in  the  dreams  I  conjured 
up  for  her,  had  the  effect  I  desired.  They  kindled  love  in 
her  heart  without  diminishing  her  virtue  or  weakening  the 
sense  of  duty  and  gratitude  which  attached  her  to  the  Monster. 
In  shorty  I  have  hap]^ily  brought  my  scheme  to  perfection. 
Yes,  Prince,"  pursued  the  Fairy,  "  you  have  no  longer  anything 
to  fear  from  your  enemy.  She  is  stripped  of  her  power,  and 
will  never  again  be  able  to  injure  you  by  other  spells.  You 
have  exactly  fulfilled  the  conditions  she  imposed  on  you.  Had 
you  not  done  so,  you  would  have  been  still  bound  hy  tliem, 
notwithstandins:  her  eternal  decrradation.  You  have  made 
yourself'  beloved  without  the  aid  of  your  rank  or  your  intelli- 
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gence ;  and  you,  Beauty,  are  equally  relieved  from  the  curse 
pronounced  upon  you  by  the  Mother  of  the  Seasons.  You 
cheerfully  accepted  a  monster  for  your  husband.  She  has 
nothing  more  to  exact.    All  now  tends  to  your  happiness." 

The  Fairy  ceased  speaking,  and  the  King  threw  himself  at 
her  ft'et.  "Great  Fairy,"  he  exclaimed,  " how  can  T  thank 
you  for  all  the  favours  you  have  heaped  on  my  family  ?  My 
gratitude  for  the  benefits  you  have  bestowed  on  us  far  exceeds 
my  power  of  expression;  but,  my  august  sister,"  added  he, 
^  that  title  encourages  me  to  ask  more  favours ;  for,  despite  the 
obligations  I  am  alreadv  under  to  you,  I  cannot  avoid  confess- 
ing to  you  that  I  shall  never  be  truly  happy  so  long  as  I  am 
dt])i  ived  of  the  presence  of  my  beloved  Fairy  Queen.  This 
account  of  what  she  has  done  and  what  she  has  suffered  for  me 
would  increase  my  love  and  my  a£9iction,  were  cither  of  them 
capable  of  being  augmented.  Ah,  Madam,"  he  added,  **  can  you 
not  crown  all  your  bene&ctions  by  enabling  me  to  behold  her  P" 

The  question  was  useless.  If  the  Fairy  had  had  the  power 
to  have  afforded  him  that  gratification,  she  was  too  willing 
to  have  waited  for  the  request :  but  she  could  not  alter  what 
the  Council  of  the  Fairies  had  decreed.  The  young  Queen 
being  a  prisoner  in  the  middle  regions  of  air,  there  was  not 
the  shadow  of  a  chance  of  his  being  enabled  to  see  her ;  and 
the  Fairy  was  about  to  explain  this  to  him  kindly,  and  to 
exhort  him  to  await  patiently  some  unforeseen  events,  of 
which  she  might  take  advantage,  when  an  enchanting  melody 
stole  upon  their  ears  and  interrupted  her.  The  King,  his 
daughter,  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince,  were  in  ecstasies, 
hut  the  Fairy  experienced  another  sort  of  surprise.  Such 
music  indicated  the  triumph  of  some  Fairy.  She  could  not 
imagine  what  Fairy  had  achieved  a  victory.  Her  fears  sug- 
gested that  it  was  the  old  one,  or  the  Mother  of  the  Seasons, 
who  in  her  absence  had  obtained,  the  former  her  liberty,  or 
the  latter  permission  to  persecute  the  lovers  afresh. 

She  was  in  this  perplexity  when  it  wiis  agreeably  ended 
by  the  presence  of  her  Fairy-sister,  the  Queen  of  the  Happy 
Island,  who  suddenly  appeared  in  the  centre  of  that  charming 
group.  She  was  no  less  lovely  than  when  the  King,  her 
hu.sband,  lost  her.  The  monarch,  who  instantly  recognised 
her,  makmg  the  respect  he  owed  her  yield  to  the  love  he  had 
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cherished  for  her,  embraced  her  with  such  transports  of  joy, 
that  the  Queen  herself  was  surprised  at  them. 

The  Fairy,  her  sister,  could  not  imagine  to  what  fortunate 
miracle  she  was  indebted  lor  her  liberty ;  but  the  royal  Fairy 
inforuunl  her  that  she  owed  her  happiness  solely  to  her  own 
courage,  which  had  impelled  her  to  hazard  her  own  existence 
to  preserve  another's.  "  You  are  aware,"  said  she  to  the 
Fairy,  "  that  the  daughter  of  our  Queen  was  received  into 
the  order  at  her  birth  ;  that  her  father  was  not  a  sublunary 
being,  but  the  sage  Amadabak,  whose  alliance  is  an  honour  to 
the  fairy  race,  and  whose  sublime  knowledge  invests  him 
with  much  higher  powers.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
it  was  imperative  for  his  daughter  to  become  a  serpent  at 
the  end  of  her  first  hundred  years.  The  fatal  period  arrived, 
and  our  Queen,  as  tender  a  mother,  and  as  anxious  respecting 
the  fate  of  this  dear  infant  as  any  ordinary  parent  could  be, 
could  not  resolve  to  expose  her  to  the  many  chances  of  destruc- 
tion in  that  shape,  the  misfortunes  of  those  who  had  perished 
being  but  too  notorious  for  her  not  to  feel  the  greatest  alarm. 
My  wretched  situation  depriving  me  of  all  hope  of  again 
beholding  mj  affectionate  husband  and  my  lovely  daughter, 
I  had  conceived  a  perfect  disgust  for  a  life  which  I  was 
doomed  to  pass  apart  firom  than*  'Witbont  the  least  hesita- 
tion^  therafore,  I  offered  to  become  a  crawling  reptile  in  the 
place  of  the  young  Fairy.  I  gaw  with  delight  a  certain, 
prompt,  and  honourable  mode  of  deUvering  myself  from  all 
the  miseries  with  which  I  was  overwhelmed,  by  death  or  by 
a  glorious  emancipation,  which  woold  render  me  mistresa 
of  my  own  actions,  and  thereby  enable  me  to  rejoin  my 
husbuid. 

**  Our  Queen  hesitated  as  little  to  accept  this  c/Bbt,  so  grati- 
fying to  her  maternal  affisction,  as  I  did  to  make  it.  She 
embraced  me  a  hnndied  times,  and  promised  to  ^restore  me 
to  liberty  nnconditbnally,  and  re-establish  me  in*  all  my  pri- 
Tileges,  if  I  was  fortonate  enough  to  pass  nnharmed  through 
that  perilous  enterprise.  I  did  do  so,  and  the  fruit  of  my 
labours  was  enjoyed  by  the  young  Fairy,  for  whom  I  had 
been  the  substitute.  The  sucoess  of  my  &st  trial  encouraged 
me  to  make  a  second  for  my  own  benefit.  I  underwent  the 
transformation  anew,  and  was  equally  fortunate.  This  last 
act  made  me  an  £lder,  and,  consequently,  independent.  I 
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was  not  loDf  in  piofiting  hy  my  liberty,  and  flying  hiiher  to 
rejoin  a  family  bo  dear  to  me." 

As  soon  as  the  Fairy  had  finished  her  narrative,  the  em- 
braces were  renewed  by  her  affectionate  auditors.  It  was  a 
charming  confusion,  in  which  each  caressed  the  other  almost 
without  knowing  what  they  were  about:  beauty,  particu- 
larly, enchanted  at  appertaining  to  such  an  iUuRtrioos  fiimily, 
and  no  longer  fearing  to  degrade  the  Prince,  her  consin,  by 
causing  him  to  form  an  alliance  beneath  him. 

But  although  transported  by  the  exeess  of  her  happiness, 
she  did  not  forget  the  worthy  man  whom  she  had  formerly 
beliered  to  be  lier  father.  She  recalled  to  her  fairy  aunt 
the  promise  she  had  made  to  her,  that  he  and  his  children 
should  have  the  honour  of  being  present  at  her  marriage. 
She  was  still  speaking  to  her  on  this  subject  when  they  saw 
from  the  window  sixteen  persons  on  horseback,  most  of  whom, 
had  hunting-horns,  and  appeared  in  considerable  confusion. 
Their  disorder  evidently  arose  from  their  liorses  having  ran. 
away  with  them.  Beauty  instantly  recognised  them  as  the 
six  sons  of  the  worthy  merchant,  the  £ve  daughters,  and 
their  five  lovers. 

Everybody  but  the  Fairy  was  surprised  at  this  abrupt 
entrance.  Those  who  made  it  were  not  less  so,  at  finding 
themselves  carried  by  the  speed  of  their  unmaoageable  horses 
into  a  palace  totally  unknown  to  them. 

This  is  the  way  it  happened.  They  were  all  out  hunting, 
when  their  horses,  suddenly  uniting  themselves  as  in  one 
squadron,  galloped  oflP  with  them  at  such  speed  to  the  Palace 
that  all  their  etiorts  to  stop  them  were  perfectly  useless. 

Beauty,  thoughtless  of  her  present  dignity,  hastened  to 
receive  and  re-assure  them.  She  embraced  them  all  kindly. 
The  good  man  himself  next  appeared,  but  not  in  the  same 
disorder.  A  horse  had  neighed  and  scratched  at  his  door. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  it  came  to  seek  him  by  order  of  his 
dear  daughter.  He  mounted  him  without  fear,  and,  perfectly 
satisfied  as  to  whither  the  steed  would  bear  liim,  he  was  not 
at  all  surprised  to  find  himself  in  the  court-yai'd  of  a  Palace 
which  he  now  saw  for  the  third  time,  and  to  which  he  felt 
convinced  he  had  been  conducted  to  witness  the  marriage  of 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

The  momoit  he  perceived  her  he  ran  to  her  with  open  arms, 
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blessinpf  the  happy  moment  that  presented  her  ae^ain  to  his 
sight,  and  heaping  benedictions  on  the  generous  Beast  who 
had  permitted  him  to  return  ;  he  looked  about  for  liiin  in 
every  direction,  to  offer  him  his  most  humble  thanks  for  all 
the  favours  he  had  heaped  on  his  family,  and  particularly  on 
his  youngest  daughter.  He  was  vexed  at  not  seeing  iiim, 
and  began  to  apprehend  that  his  conjectures  were  erroneous. 
Still,  the  presence  of  all  his  children  seemed  to  support  the 
idea  lie  had  formed,  as  they  woold  Bcarcely  have  heen  all 
assembled  in  that  spot  if  some  solemn  ceremony,  such  as  that 
marriage,  were  not  to  be  celebrated. 

These  reflections,  which  the  good  man  made  to  himself, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  pressing  Beauty  fondly  in  his  arms, 
and  bathing  her  cheek  with  tears  of  joy.  After  allowing  due 
time  for  this  first  expression  of  his  feelings,  **  Enough,  good 
man,"  said  the  Fairy.  You  have  sufficiently  caressed  this 
Princess.  It  is  time  that,  ceasing  to  regard  her  as  a  father, 
you  should  learn  that  that  title  does  not  appertain  to  you, 
and  that  you  must  now  do  her  homage  as  your  soyereign. 
She  is  the  Princess  of  the  Happy  Island,  daughter  of  the 
King  and  Queen  whom  you  see  before  you.  She  is  about  to 
become  the  wife  of  this  Prince.  Here  stands  the  Prince's 
mother,  sister  of  the  King.  I  am  a  Fairy,  her  friend,  and 
the  aunt  of  Beauty.  As  to  the  Pr'mce,"  added  the  Fairy, 
observing  the  expression  of  the  good  man's  face,  "  he  is 
better  known  to  you  than  you  imagine;  but  he  is  much 
altered  since  you  last  saw  him.  In  a  word,  he  was  the  Beast 
himself." 

The  father  and  his  sons  were  enchanted  at  these  wonderful 
tidings,  while  the  sisters  felt  a  painful  jealousy,  but  they 
endeavoured  to  conceal  it  under  the  mask  of  a  gratification 
which  deceived  no  one.  The  others,  however,  feigned  to 
believe  them  sincere.  As  to  the  lovers^  who  had  hem  ren- 
dered inconstant  by  the  hope  of  possessing  Beauty,  and  who 
had  only  returned  to  their  first  attachments  on  their  despair- 
ing to  obtain  her,  they  knew  not  what  to  think. 

The  merchant  could  not  help  weeping,  without  being  able 
to  tell  whether  his  tears  were  caused  by  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  happiness  of  Beauty,  or  by  the  sorrow  of  losing  so  perfect 
a  daughter.  His  sons  were  agitated  by  similar  feelings. 
Beauty,  extremely  affected  by  this  evidence  of  their  love, 
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entreated  those  on  whom  she  now  depended,  as  well  as  the 
Prince,  her  future  husband,  to  permit  her  to  reward  such 
tender  attaebment.  Her  entreaty  testified  the  goodness  of 
her  heart  too  aitieereiy  not  to  m  listened  to.  They  were 
kden  with  bounties,  and  b}  permission  of  the  King,  the 
Prince^  and  the  Queen,  Beauty  continued  to  call  them  b  v  the 
tender  names  of  father,  brothers,  and  even  sisters,  though  she 
was  not  ignorant  that  the  latter  were  as  little  so  in  heart  as 
they  were  in  blood.  She  desired  they  would  all,  in  return, 
call  her  by  the  name  they  were  wont  to  do  when  they  believed 
her  to  be  a  member  of  their  family.  The  old  man  and  his 
children  were  appointed  to  offices  in  the  Court  of  Beauty,  and 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  living  continually  near  lier,  in  a 
station  sufficiently  eialted  to  be  generally  respected.  The 
lovers  of  her  sisters,  whose  passion  for  Beauty  might  easily 
have  been  revived,  if  they  had  not  known  it  would  be  useless, 
thought  themselves  too  happy  in  being  united  to  the  good 
man's  daughters,  and  becoming  allied  to  persons  for  whom 
Beauty  retained  so  much  goodwill. 

All  those  she  desired  to  be  present  at  her  wedding  having 
arrived,  the  celebration  of  it  was  no  longer  delayed.  The 
festivities  lasted  many  days,  and  ended  at  length  only  because 
the  fairy  aunt  of  the  young  bride  pointed  out  to  them  the 
propriety  of  leaving  that  beautiful  retreat,  and  returning  to 
their  dominions,  to  show  themselves  to  their  subjects. 

It  was  (juitc  time  she  should  recal  their  kingdom  to  their 
recollection  and  the  indispensable  duties  which  demanded  their 
presence.  Enraptinred  with  the  scenes  around  them,  en- 
tranced by  the  pleasure  of  loving  and  expressing  their  love  to 
each  other,  they  had  entirely  forgotten  their  royal  state  and 
the  cares  that  attend  it. 

The  newly-married  pair,  indeed,  proposed  to  the  Fairy 
that  they  should  abdicate,  and  resign  their  po\ver  into  the 
hands  of  any  one  she  should  select;  but  that  wise  being 
represented  to  them  clearly  that  they  were  under  as  great  au 
obligation  to  fulfil  the  destiny  whi<m  had  confided  to  them 
the  government  of  a  nation  as  that  nation  was  to  preserve  for 
them  an  unshaken  loyalty. 

They  yielded  to  these  just  remonstrances, -but  the  Prince 
and  Bieauty  stipulated  that  they  should  be  allowed  occa- 
sionally to  visit  that  spot,  and  cast  aside  for  a  while  tiie  cares 
inseparable  from  thdr  station,  and  that  they  should  be  waited 
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on  by  the  invisible  Genii  or  tlic  animals  who  had  attended 
them  during  the  preceding  years.  They  availed  tlicm selves 
as  often  as  possible  of  this  liberty.  Their  presence  seemed  to 
embellish  the  spot.  All  were  eager  to  please  them.  The 
Genii  awaited  their  visits  with  impatience,  and  received 
them  with  joy,  testifying  in  a  hundred  ways  the  delight  their 
return  afforded  them. 

The  Fairy,  whose  foresight  neglected  nothing,  gave  them 
a  cliariot,  drawn  by  twelve  white  stags  with  golden  liorns  and 
hoofs,  like  those  she  drove  herself.  The  speed  of  these  animals 
was  almost  greater  than  that  of  thougiit;  and,  drawn  by  them, 
you  could  easily  make  the  tour  of  the  world  in  two  hours. 
By  this  means  they  lost  no  time  in  travelling.  They  profited 
by  every  moment  of  Idsore,  and  went  n^nently  in  this 
elegant  equipage  to  ymt  their  father,  the  King  of  the  Happy 
Island,  who  had  grown  so  young  again  through  the  return  of 
his  Fairy  Queen,  that  he  eqnalled  in  face  and  form  the 
Prince,  his  son-in-law.  H!e  lelt  also  equally  happy,  being 
ndther  less  enamoured  nor  less  eager  to  prove  to  his  wife  his 
unceasing  affection,  while  she,  on  her  part,  responded  to  his 
love  with  all  that  tenderness  which  had  previously  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  misfortune  to  her. 

She  had  been  received  by  her  subjects  with  transports  of 
joy  as  g^at  as  those  of  grief  which  her  loss  had  occasioned 
them.  She  had  always  loved  them  dearly,  and  her  will  being 
now  imfettered,  she  proved  as  much,  by  showering  upon  them 
for  many  centuries  all  the  benefits  they  could  desire.  Her 
power,  assisted  by  the  friendship  of  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies, 
preserved  the  life,  health,  and  youth  of  the  King,  her  husband, 
for  ages.  He  only  ceased  to  exist  because  no  mortal  can  live 
for  ever. 

The  Queen  and  the  Fairy,  her  sister,  were  equally  atten- 
tive to  Beauty,  her  husband,  the  Queen,  his  mother,  the  old 
man,  and  all  his  family,  so  that  there  never  was  known  people 
who  lived  so  long.  The  Queen,  mother  of  the  Prince,  caused 
this  marvellous  history  to  be  recorded  in  the  archives  of  her 
kingdom  and  in  those  of  the  Happy  Island,  that  it  might  be 
lianded  down  to  posterity.  They  also  disseminated  copies  of 
it  throughout  the  Universe,  so  that  the  world  at  large  might 
never  cease  to  talk  of  the  wonderiui  adventures  of  iieauty  and 
the  Beast. 
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Tbbbb  WMy  oDee  upon  a  ^me,  a  King  and  Qoeen  who  died 
yooDg,  aiid  left  a  T617  fine  empire  to  uie  Prinom,  their  only 
daughter,  who  was  then  hat  thirteen  years  of  aoe.  She 
imaged  that  she  knew  how  to  reign,  and  all  her  good 
snljectB  persuaded  themselTes  into  the  same  idea»  without 
well  knowing  why:  however,  it  is  a  profession  which  is  not 
without  its  diffiomties. 

The  King  and  Queen  had  at  least  the  consolation,  when 
dying,  of  leaving  the  Princess,  their  daughter,  under  the 
prot^stion  of  a  friendly  fairy.  She  was  called  Mirdandenne, 
and  was  a  very  good  woman,  but  she  added  to  the  defect  of 
allowing  herself  to  be  prejudiced  that  of  obstinacy  in  con- 
tinuing so.  As  for  the  little  Prinoess,  she  was  so  very  dimi- 
nutive, that  they  called  her  Minute. 

Thus  was  this  fine  kingdom  governed  by  prejudice  and 
frivolity;  for  the  Princess  had  never  been  corrected  in  the 
taste  which  she  showed  for  trifles ;  and  it  was  for  her  that 
all  those  little  knickknacks  were  invented,  with  which  we  have 
since  been  overwhelmed. 

This  Princess  exhibited  the  grandeur  of  her  ideas  by  an 
act  which  I  will  select  from  a  thousand  such.  She  would 
not  retain  as  General  of  her  forces,  nay,  even  exiled  from  her 
Court,  a  veteran  distinguished  for  the  services  which  he  had 
rendered  the  State.  And  why  ?  Because  he  had  appeared 
in  her  presence  with  a  hat  bound  with  silver  when  his  coat 
was  laced  with  gold.  She  thought  that  a  man  who  could  be 
guilty  of  such  negligence  at  Court  would  be  also^  for  the 
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same  reason,  very  capable  of  allowing  himself  to  be  sur- 
prised by  the  enemy.  The  discernment  which  she  flattered 
herself  as  having"  shown  in  this  instance,  and  the  sound 
judgment  which  the  Fairy  distinguished  in  her  most  frivolous 
ideas,  prove  the  existence  of  a  delusion  which  would  have 
been  enough  to  turn  a  stronger  head. 

There  was  near  this  great  country  a  little  kingdom,  so  very 
small  that  I  hardly  know  what  to  compare  it  to.  A  Queen 
Mother  had  for  a  long  time  reigned  over  it,  in  the  name  of 
Prince  Floridor ;  but  this  good  Queen  died.  Floridor,  who 
was  the  most  afrectionate  son  possible,  felt  this  loss  acutely, 
and  always  retained  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  obligations 
he  was  under  to  her.  One  of  the  greatest  was  a  perfect  edu- 
cation— the  most  perfect,  the  most  rigid,  as  far  as  concerned 
the  body,  which  had  rendered  him  as  robust  as  active ;  and 
the  mildest  with  regard  to  his  mind,  to  which  she  had  given 
botli  accomplishments  and  solidity.  This  young  Prince  was 
handsome  and  well  formed.  He  governed  wisely,  without 
abusing  his  despotic  power.  His  desires  were  well  regulated 
— in  a  word,  he  would  have  been  an  amiable  person  in  private 
life.  His  subjects  adored  him,  and  the  strangers  who  visited 
at  the  Court  agreed  that  he  would  have  conferred  happiness 
on  the  greatest  empire.  But  one  thing  they  were  not  aware 
of  was,  that  he  owed  to  a  charming  Ant  a  great  number  of  hia 
adTaatagea.   She  had  been  attached  to  him  from  his  infimev. 

At  the  death  of  the  Queen  the  good  Ant  was  his  sole 
consolation.  He  took  no  single  step  without  going  pre* 
viously  to  consult  this  Ant,  in  a  wood  in  the  palace  garaens, 
which  she  had  chosen  as  her  rendence.  He  often  abandoned 
the  Court  and  its  pleasures  to  go  and  converse  with  her.  No 
weather  prevented  his  presenting  himself  to  her,  and  however 
severe  might  be  the  winter,  she  always  came  out  of  her  ant- 
hill, which  was  the  best  regulated  for  an  hundred  miles 
xoundy  and  gave  him  advice  full  of  prudence  and  wisdom. 

You  maj  easOv  have  guessed  thsA  the  pretty  Ant  of  whom 
we  speak  was  a  fidnr.  Her  histoiy,  which  dates  back  seven 
thousand  years,  will  be  found  brought  down  to  the  twenty- 
two  thousandth  year  of  the  world  at  the  four  hundred  and 
sixtieth  page  of  the  volume  for  that  year.  It  would  there- 
fore have  been  easy  for  this  Ant  to  give  the  King,  whom  she 
loved  so  welly  several  kingdoms — for  Fairies  dispose  of  them 
at  their  own  pleasure. — ^but  the  Ant  was  prud^t^  and  pm- 
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dence  is  always  guided  by  justice.  It  was  not  that  she  did 
not  heartily  desire  the  advancement  of  Floridor,  but  she 
wished  him  to  employ  no  means  to  obtain  it  but  those  that 
might  increase  the  true  glory  with  the  love  of  which  she  had 
inspired  his  heart. 

The  Ant  was  naturally  patient :  she  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  light  the  virtues  of  her  pupil.  The  conduct 
of  Minute,  and  the  prejudice  of  Mirdandenne,  foon  fnnmhed 
her  with  one.  They  were  informed  that  the  flame  of  revolt 
was  kindled  in  the  mighty  kingdom  of  Minute.  When  this 
newB  had  heen  confirmed  by  all  the  newspapers,  the  good  fairy- 
Ant  desired  King  Floridor  to  set  out,  attended  hy  a  simple 
groom,  to  assist  the  Queen,  his  neighbour.  She  gave  him,  at 
parting,  nothing  hut  a  common  sparrow,  a  little  knife,  which 
18  usually  called  VLjamheUe^  and  a  walnut-shell.  ^  My  gifts," 
said  she,  "  appear  mean ;  hut  make  yourself  easy  respecting 
them.  They  will  he  of  service  In  your  need,  and  I  hope  you  • 
will  he  satisfied  with  them."  He  readily  assured  her  of  that 
confidence  which  her  former  fkvours  had  rendered  it  hut  just 
that  he  should  place  in  her,  and  having  hidden  her  tenderly 
farewell,  he  set  out  on  his  journey ;  eveiy  inhabitant  of  his 
little  kingdom  r^pretting  his  departure  as  much  as  if  he  had 
been  a  brother,  a  son,  or  a  bosom  Mend. 

He  arrived  in  the  capital  of  Queen  Minute's  dominions ; 
he  found  it  in  a  state  of  commotion,  as  they  had  heard  that 
a  neighbouring  king  was  advancing  rapidly,  followed  by  a 
terrible  army.  He  was  coming  with  the  design  of  seizing  the 
kingdom.  Floridor  learnt  that  the  Queen  had  retired  to  a 
delightful  residence  she  possessed  near  the  capital,  and  in 
which  she  had  collected  all  sorts  of  brilliant  gewgaws.  She 
had,  however,  a  motive  for  this  retirement :  she  wished  to 
consider  seriously  and  decide,  without  being  interrupted, 
whether  the  troops  which  the  Fairy  liad  ordered  to  be  levied 
to  oppose  the  usurper  should  wear  blue  or  white  cockades. 
The  Queen  was,  notwithstanding,  at  this  time  twenty  years 
of  age.  King  Floridor  having  ascertained  the  road  which  led 
to  this  country-house,  proceeded  there  with  all  speed.  His 
handsome  face  prejudiced  Mirdandenne  in  his  favour.  The 
compliments  which  he  paid  to  the  Queen  and  her  only 
increased  the  good  opinion  which  his  first  appearance  had 
inspired  her  with,  and  the  offer  of  his  services  was  aU  the 

(1)  Adasporiblding-knift. 
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better  received  as  the  state  was  in  a  very  embarrassed  sitna- 
tion.  Minute  appeared  to  Floridor  to  be  charming.  From 
that  moment  the  King  fell  desperately  in  love.  The  zeal  and 
alacrity  always  inseparable  from  tbat  passkm  were  displayed 
in  his  words  and  aotions,  and  shone  in  hia  eyes ;  and  it  was 
¥rith  extreme  eare  he  investigated  the  existing  position  of 
affairs.  He  wished  to  have  reoonrse  to  the  powers  of  Fairy- 
land ;  but  the  blind  prejudice  of  Mirdandenne  had  induced 
her  long  before  to  give  her  wand  to  Minute,  with  the  idea  of 
amusing  her,  and  &Bt  Princess  had  made  suoh  a  prodigal  use 
of  it,  that  it  was  worn  out,  and  had  neither  strength  nor 
virtue,  partienlarlj  for  important  things.  Floridor  returned 
to  tiie  capital,  but  found  there  neitiier  fortifications  nor 
munitions  of  war. 

Meanwhile  the  invader  advanced  nearer  and  nearer.  Floridor 
saw  only  a  rival  in  the  person  of  the  hostile  king ;  and  findhig 
no  other  resource,  he  was  obliged  to  propose  to  the  Queen  to 
take  flight,  offering  her  with  pride  an  asylum  in  his  dominions. 
Prudence  suggested  to  him  aline  of  conduct  which  his  courage 
condemned ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  save  an  unhappy  sovereign, 
and  he  only  made  this  proposition  on  condition  of  his  being 
allowed  to  return  and  expose  himself  to  every  danger,  and 
use  every  effort  to  restore  to  the  Queen  a  throne  which  so 
lejritiiTi.itely  belonged  to  her,  the  moment  he  had  placed 
her  person  in  safety  in  his  little  kingdom.  Mirdandenne, 
convinced  by  all  tlie  King  represented  to  her,  accepted  the 
proposition  ;  but  the  Queen  only  consented  to  depart  when 
they  promised  her  that  the  horse  she  was  to  ride  should  have 
a  rose-coloured  harness,  and  Floridor  had  agreed  to  present  her 
with  the  sparrow  which  the  fairy  Ant  had  given  him  on  his 
leaving  her.  The  bird  was  soon  given,  but  though  the  de- 
parture was  urgent,  they  had  to  wait  till  a  harness  such  as 
the  Queen  wished  for  could  be  proeured  from  the  city.  It 
came  at  length,  and  Floridor  and  Minute,  with  no  other  suite 
but  Mirdandenne,  took  tlie  road  to  the  King's  dominions. 
Floridor  was  enchanted  at  being  allowed  to  conduct  Minute 
to  his  own  kingdom,  and  at  l»lieving  himself  to  be  useful 
to  her  he  adored.  To  be  in  love  and  a  traveller  are  two 
things  which  make  people  exceedingly  talkative.  Floridor, 
in  announcing  the  hmited  extent  of  his  states,  at  which  he 
sometimes  blushed,  could  not  refrain  from  speaking  of  the 
obligations  he  owed  to  the  good  Ant.  When  he  came^  how* 
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ever,  to  the  detaik  of  their  parting,  the  wabut,  the  litttl" 
knife,  and  the  apanrow  appealed  to  the  Queen  very  singular 
preaents.  She  was  very  anxioua  to  see  the  walnut :  the  King 

gave  it  to  her  without  any  scruples.  As  soon  as  it  was  in 
ner  hand,  she  cried,  "  Heavens,  what  do  I  hear  !'*  She  put 
her  ear  to  it  with  the  utmost  attention,  and  then  said,  with 
surprise  mingled  with  curiosity,  "  I  hear  very  distinctly  little 
voices  of  men,  neighing  of  horses,  trumpets,  in  short,  a  sin- 
gular murmur.  This  is  tlie  prettiest  thing  in  the  world !"  she 
exclaimed.  While  the  Kingwas  himself  occupied  hy  that  which 
amused  her  whom  he  loved,  he  perceived  the  scouts  ot  the 
revolted  army  close  upon  them,  and  consequently  ready  to  take 
them  prisoners.  At  this  perilous  moment,  by  an  involuntary 
movement,  he  broke  the  walnut,  and  out  of  it  he  saw  issue 
thirty  thousand  effective  men,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,^  with 
artillery  and  all  the  necessary  munitions  of  war.  He  placed  him- 
self at  their  head,  and  showing  a  bold  front  to  the  enemy,  he 
made,  without  ever  striking  a  blow,  the  most  beautiful  retreat 
in  the  world  ;  he  took  possession  in  this  way  of  the  mountains 
he  found  on  his  road,  and  saved  the  Queen  from  the  hands  of 
her  rebellious  subjects.  After  this  fine  militar}^  manoeuvre, 
which  was  not  accomplished  without  much  fatigue,  and  alarm 
at  the  danger  the  Queen  had  incurred,  they  halted  several 
days  on  the  mountain  ;  but  as  all  the  country  was  up  in  arms, 
they  perceived,  on  recommencing  their  march,  another  army, 
much  more  numerous  than  that  which  they  had  escaped,  and 
which  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  rashness  to  give 
battle  to.  In  this  cruel  situation,  the  Queen  asked  for  the 
little  knife  which  the  Ant  had  given  to  him,  to  use  for  some 
trifling  purpose ;  but  finding  that  it  did  not  cut  to  her  fancy, 
she  atSeew  it  away,  saying,  "  There's  a  pleasant  knife !"  The 
moment  it  touched  the  ground  it  made  a  considerable  hole  in 
it.  The  King  was  struck  witb  the  talent  of  his  jmnhette^ 
and  immediately  cat  with  it  deep  entrenchments  all  round  . 
the  monntain,  which  rendered  their  position  impregnable* 
When  this  operation  was  finished,  which  onlj  occupied  him 
the  time  necessary  to  make  the  circuit,  the  sparrow  he  had 

(1)  "  Tant  Cavokrie,  infantcrie  qiie  drafjons  "  "  Horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,** 
waa,  within  iny  reculltction,  a  familiar  phrase  expressive  of  any  overpowering 
force ornninber.  Dragoons  were  first  raised  in  France  by  the  Marshal  de 
Bris!ac  in  IGOO,  and  bcin/?  trained  to  fip^ht  both  on  foot  and  lH1^^^■hack,  were 
frequently  in  the  tfeveuteenth  century  tlxud  dlstinguLiliecl  from  the  general 
cavali7  and  Influitiy. 
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presented  to  Minute  took  wing,  and  flew  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain ;  then  flapping  its  wings,  it  cried,  in  a  terrible 
voice,  "  Leave  me  alone  to  deal  with  them ;  vou  are  about  to 
see  a  fine  game.  Let  all  descend  the  mountain,  march  upon 
the  enemy,  and  fear  nothing."  He  was  instantly  obeyed,  and 
the  sparrow  raised  the  mountain  as  easily  as  il'it  liad  been  a 
straw,  and  traversing  the  air  with  it,  he  lot  it  I'all  upon  the 
army  of  the  enemy,  crushing,  no  doubt,  tlie  greater  part  of 
them ;  the  rest  took  flight  and  left  the  passage  free.  The 
Xing,  who  was  solely  occupied  with  the  desire  of  seeing  the 
Queen  in  safety,  was  anxious  to  put  the  horses  to  their  speed ; 
but  as  the  march  of  an  army  is  necessarily  slow,  he  would 
have  been  glad  if  it  had  re-entered  the  walnut-shell.  Hardlj 
had  be  formed  the  wish  when  it  actually  did  so.  He  put  it 
in  his  pocket,  and  they  arrived  in  the  little  kingdom,  where 
the  good  Ant  reoeiTOd  them  with  ereiy  mark  of  sincere 
friendship. 

When  Floridor  had  made  every  arrangement  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Minute,  and  was  satisfied  that  she  could  want 
for  nothing  in  the  palace,  he  began  to  think  of  his  departure, 
and  he  did  so  more  cheerfully  as  the  good  Ant  assured  him 
of  her  attention  to  all  that  concerned  the  Queen.  During  the 
journey  he  had  lately  performed,  and  the  short  time  he  had 
passed  in  his  own  dominions,  he  had  taken  the  opportunity 
of  dedaring  his  passion  to  Minute,  which  she  had  been  kind 
enough  to  approve.  At  length  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her ; 
tiieir  adieus  were  tender,  and  Floridor  set  out  with  no  other 
assistance  but  that  of  a  letiter  from  Minute,  addressed  to  her 
good  and  faithfnl  subjects,  in  which  she  required  them  to  obey 
the  commands  of  King  Floridor  implicitly. 

The  good  Ant  neither  gave  him  the  walnut  nor  the  little  knife 
which  he  had  returned  to  her  when  he  came  back :  the  Queen 
only  begged  him  to  accept  from  her  hand  the  sparrow  which 
he  had  given  her,  praying  that  he  would  always  carry  it  about 
with  him,  as  well  as  a  scarf  of  nonpareille^  which  she  had  herself 
made  for  him.  The  King  followed  exactly  the  same  road  that 
he  had  taken  in  oonductmg  the  Queen,  not  only  because  loven 

(1)  Narrow  ril>l)on  used  to  embroider  silk,  satin,  or  velvet  with,  a  favourite 
work  of  ladies  in  ttie  last  century ;  but»  looking  at  the  character  of  Minute,  it 

Is  iHrobabte  tbe  author  neint  a  scarf  competed  of  nothing  hot  the  libhon 

ItMlf. 
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are  gratified  by  seeing  again  the  places  which  are  associated 
in  their  memones  with  those  whom  they  love,  but  because  it 
was  also  the  shortest  cut.  When  he  was  near  the  transplanted 
mountain,  the  sparrow,  rising  in  the  air,  took  it  up  with  the 
same  facility  as  before,  and  carried  it  back  to  the  spot  which  it 
had  formerly  occupied.  The  sparrow  then  in  that  terrible  voice 
which  he  knew  how  to  assume  when  he  wished,  said  to  those 
whom  he  found  shut  up  under  the  mountain,  Bo  faithful  to 
Minute,  and  do  what  King  Floridor  shall  command  you  in  her 
name."    This  singular  sparrow  then  disappeared. 

The  mountain,  it  seems,  was  hollow,  so  those  who  had 
found  themselves  enclosed  in  it  were  as  if  under  a  bell ;  they 
had  wanted  for  nothing  during  the  time  of  their  imprison- 
ment;  all  the  soldiers  and  officers  who  saw  the  light  of  day 
again  with  the  \itmost  pleasure,  ran  in  crowds  to  Floridor, 
whose  handsome  countenance  interested  them,  and  looking 
upon  him  as  a  demigod,  they  were  ready  to  worship  him. 
The  King,  moved  by  their  obedience  and  the  new  vows  of 
fidelity  to  the  lawful  Queen,  which  they  took  at  his  hands, 
received  their  respects  but  not  their  adoration,  after  having 
shown  them  the  letter  with  which  he  was  charged,  lie  made 
the  army  pass  in  review,  and  chose  from  it  fifty  thousand  of 
the  finest  men,  and  of  those  to  whose  devotion  a  general's 
success  is  mostly  due.  He  established  in  his  new  army  a 
very  strict  discipline,  of  which  he  was  both  the  author  and  ex- 
ample; and  it  was  with  these  troops  that  he  became  invincible 
— that  he  defied  the  countless  forces  of  the  usurper,  whom  ho 
slew  with  his  own  hand  in  one  of  the  last  battles,  and  whose 
death  restored  to  Minute  a  kingdom  which  she  had  entirely 
lost.  Floridor  marched  through  all  the  provinces  of  this 
great  state,  and  re-established  the  authority  of  Minute, 
whom  he  then  hastened  to  rejoin. 

But  what  a  change  did  he  find  in  the  character  and  mind 
of  this  lovely  Queen  P  The  ooonselB  of  the  good  Ant,  and, 
above  all,  Love,  and  the  wish  to  please  and  be  worthy  of 
Floridor,  had  completely  corrected  ner  only  fault.  She  was 
ashamed  of  having  always  done  little  things  with  great 
assistance,  whilst  her  bver  had  done  such  great  things  with 
so  little. 

They  manied,  and  lived  hafg[>ily  ever  after. 
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OsrcB  upon  a  time  there  was  a  King  who  was  very  mnelt 
beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  who  was  equally  fond  of  them. 
This  Monaroh  had  a  great  repugnance  to  marriage,  and  what 
was  still  more  astonishing,  love  had  never  made  the  shghtest 
impression  on  his  heart.  His  subjects,  however,  pressed  so 
strongly  upon  him  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  sucoes- 
siou  to  the  throne,  that  the  good  King  finally  consented  to 
their  request.  But  as  no  woman  he  had  as  yet  seen,  had 
awakened  in  him  the  faintest  inclination  to  marry  her,  he 
resolved  to  seek  in  foreign  lands  that  which  his  own  had 
failed  to  present  him  with,  and  despite  the  severe  and  sati- 
rical remarks  of  all  his  countrywomen,  both  handsome  and 
ugly,  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  after  having  duly  provided  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  his  dominions. 
He  would  take  no  one  with  him  but  a  single  equerry,  a  Y&j 
sensible  man,  but  not  particularly  brilliant.  Such  companions 
are  not  always  the  worst  upon  a  journey. 

The  King  roamed  in  vain  through  several  kingdoms,  using 
all  his  best  endeavours  to  fall  in  love ;  but  his  time  not  being 
come,  he  retraced  his  road  to  his  own  dominions,  after  two 
years'  absence  and  fatigue,  in  the  same  state  of  indiiierence  as 
he  left  them. 

It  happened,  however,  that  in  traversing  a  forest  he  heard 
a  most  fearful  squalling  of  cats.  The  worthy  equerry  did  not 
know  what  to  think  of  such  a  commencement  of  an  adventure. 
All  the  stories  of  sorcerers  that  he  had  ever  seen  came  into  liis 
head.  As  to  the  King,  he  was  unmoved  by  it.  Courage  and 
curiosity  combined  to  induce  him  to  wait  and  see  what  would 
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follow  this  strange  and  disagreeable  intermption.  The  nmse 
coming  nearer  and  nearer,  they  at  leugth  saw  an  hundred 
Spanish  cats  rush  by  them  through  the  Forest.  You  might 
have  covered  them  all  with  a  cloak,  so  well  did  they  run 
together  and  so  perfectly  were  they  on  the  scent.  They  were 
closely  followed  by  two  of  the  largest  monkeys  that  ever  were 
seen.  They  were  dressed  in  amaranth«coloured  coats.  Their 
hoots  were  the  prettiest  and  best  made  in  the  world.  They 
were  mounted  on  two  superb  English  bull-dogs,  and  rode  at 
full  speed,  blowing  little  toy-trumpets.  The  King,  surprised 
at  such  a  sight,  gazed  at  them  with  great  attention,  when  a 
8core  of  tiny  dwari's  appeared,  some  mounted  on  lynxes  and 
leading  relays  of  them,  others  on  foot  with  eats  in  couples. 
They  were  dressed  in  amaranth  like  the  huntsmen;  which 
colour  seemed  to  be  the  livery  of  the  equipage.  A  moment 
afberwards  he  perceived  a  young  female  as  remarkable  for  her 
beauty  as  for  the  proud  air  with  which  she  rode  a  Luge  tiger, 
whose  paces  were  admirable. 

She  passed  the  King  full  gallop,  without  stopping  or  even 
saluting  him ;  but  though  she  hardly  looked  at  him,  he  was 
enchanted  with  her,  and  his  heart  was  gone  like  a  Hash  ot 
lightning. 

All  in  agitation,  he  perceived  a  dwarf  who  had  lagged 
behind  the  rest  of  the  company.  He  addressed  him  with  all 
that  eagerness  wliich  the  curiosity  of  love  to  obtain  some 
information  respecting  the  object  of  its  admiration  would 
naturuHy  occasion.  The  dwarf  informed  him  that  the  lady 
he  had  just  seen  was  the  Princess  Mutuie,  daughter  of  King 
Prudent,  in  whose  dominions  they  were  at  that  moment. 
He  told  him,  also,  that  the  Princess  was  exceedingly  fond  of 
the  chase,  and  that  the  pack  he  had  seen  pass  was  what  she 
hunted  rabbits  with.  The  King  asked  nothing  fhrther, 
except  the  nearest  road  to  the  Court  of  King  Fftident.  The 
dwarf  pointed  it  out  to  him,  and  rourred  on  his  lynx  to 
*  rejoin  uie  hunt,  and  the  King,  with  the  impatience  of  a  new- 
bom  passion,  gave  the  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  in  less  than  two 
hours  found  himself  in  the  capital  of  Sang  Prudent's  domi- 
nions. He  was  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen,  who 
received  him  with  open  arms,  the  more  graciously  on  learning 
his  name  and  that  of  his  empire. 
The  beautiful  Mutine  retiuned  from  the  chase  shortly  after 
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this  prefleniation.  Hearing  that  the  Princess  had  killed  two 
rabhitd,  he  ventured  to  compliment  her  on  so  fine  a  day's 
sport,  hut  the  Princess  made  no  reply.  He  was  rather 
surprised  at  her  silence,  but  he  was  still  more  so  when  he 
observed  that  during  supper  she  was  equally  taciturn.  He 
noticed  only  that  there  were  moments  wh^  she  appeared 
about  to  say  something,  but  that  either  King  Prudent  or  the 
Queen  (who  never  drank  at  the  same  time)  immediately 
commenced  speaking.  This  sik  nco,  liowever,  did  not  prevent 
the  increase  of  his  passion  for  Mutine.  The  King  retired  to 
the  handsome  apartment  which  had  been  assigned  to  him, 
and  his  worthy  Equerry  did  not  appear  overjoyed  when  he 
found  his  royal  master  so  deeply  in  love.  He  did  not  even 
conceal  from  him  that  he  was  sorry  for  it.  "  And  why  are 
you  sorry  ?'*  inquired  the  King.  "  The  Princess  is  so  beau- 
tiful;  surely  she  is  all  T  could  desire."  "She  is  beautiful,  I 
aduiit,"  re|)lied  the  E(iuerry.  "  J5ut  to  be  happy,  something 
is  required  besides  beauty.  Pardon  nic,  sire,  but  there  is 
something  harsh  in  the  expression  of  her  features."  "  It  is 
pride,"  said  the  King,  "and  very  becoming  in  so  beautiful  a 
woman.  Pride  or  ill-nature,  whiehever  you  please  ;  but  the 
taste  she  exhibits  in  her  amusements,  and  her  choice  of  so 
many  mischievous  animals,  are  to  my  mind  convincing  proofs 
of  a  cruel  dis[)osition.  Moreover,  the  care  that  is  taken  to 
prevent  her  speaking  is  to  me  a  very  suspicious  circumstance. 
The;  King,  her  father,  is  not  called  Prudent  lor  nothing.  I 
don't  fancy  even  her  own  name  of  Mutine.  It  appi  ars  to  mo 
only  a  softening  down  or  a  diminutive  of  the  appelLiliou 
which  would  truly  be  applied  to  her  from  the  impression 
she  has  made  on  me.  For  you  know  better  than  I  do,  that 
it  is  too  common  a  practice  to  gloss  over  the  faults  of  persons 
of  her  rank." 

The  observations  of  the  worthy  Equerry  were  sensible 
enough,  but  as  objections  only  increase  love  in  the  hearts  of 
all  men,  and  particularly  in  those  of  kings,  who  dislike  being 
contradicted,  this  monarch  the  very  next  morning  demanded 
the  hand  of  the  Princess  in  marriage.  As  the  previous  indif- 
ference of  the  King  had  become  notorious,  the  triumph  of 
the  charms  of  Mutine  was  complete.  Her  hand  was  accorded 
to  him — but  on  two  conditions.  The  first,  that  the  marriage 
.should  take  place  the  very  next  morning ;  the  second,  that  he 
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should  net  speak  to  the  Princess  until  she  was  his  wife.  On 
this  occasion  the  pretext  for  her  silence  was  a  solemn  vow 
she  had  taken  in  consequenee  of — ^the  first  thing  that  came 
into  their  beads :  and  the  enamoured  King  onlv  saw  in  this 
circumstance  the  proof  of  a  truly  religious  feeling.  Those 
great  precautions  formed  a  new  theme  for  the  arguments  of 
the  Equerry,  but  they  made  no  more  impression  than  the 
former  did.  The  Kiii^'',  after  listening  to  them,  closed  the 
conversation  by  saying,  Tt  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  iall  in  love.  I  have  done  so  at  last.  AVIiat  the 
deuce  wouldst  tliou  have?    I  mean  to  remain  in  love." 

The  rest  of  that  day  and  all  the  following  was  passed  in 
dancing  and  feasting.  The  Princess  was  present,  and  took 
her  part  in  all  tlie  entertainments  without  uttering  a  single 
word,  and  the  lirst  he  heard  her  pronounce  was  the  fatal 
"Yes,"  which  bound  her  to  him  for  life.  As  soon  as  she 
was  married  she  threw  off  all  restraint,  and  the  first  day  did 
not  pass  without  her  having  very  liberally  distributed  a  volley 
of  abuse  and  a  host  of  impertinences  amongst  her  maids  of 
honour.  In  short,  the  mildest  expressions  she  made  use  of  in 
return  for  the  most  particular  services  were  characterized  by 
rudeness  and  ill-temper.  Even  the  King,  her  husband,  was 
not  exempted  from  this  sort  of  language ;  bat  as  he  was  veij 
much  in  love,  and;  moreover,  a  good-natured  man,  he  bore  it 
all  patiently. 

A  few  days  after  theur  marriage  the  newlj-wedded  pair 
took  the  road  to  their  own  kingdom,  and  Mutme*s  departore 
was  not  regretted  by  any  one  in  her  Father's.  The  cordial 
reception  King  Prudent  had  always  given  to  foreigners  had 
no  other  motive  than  the  1h)[)L'  of  such  a  love  as  his  daughter's 
charms  had  succeeded  in  inspiring — a  passion  which  was  too 
strong  to  pause  for  a  better  acquauitance  with  her  mind  and 
character. 

The  worthy  Equerry  had  bad  too  much  reason  for  his  re> 
monstrances,  and  the  King  perceived  it  too  late.  All  the  time 
the  new  Queen  was  on  the  road  she  filled  the  hearts  of  her 
attendants  with  grief,  anger,  and  despair.  But  once  arrived 
in  her  kingdom,  her  ill-temper  and  ill-nature  were  redoubled. 
By  tlie  lime  she  had  been  a  month  on  her  throne  her  repu* 
'  tatiou  was  perfect.  Slie  was  acknowledged  unanimously  as 
the  worst  Queen  in  the  world. 

•  22 
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One  day  that  she  was  taking  an  airing  on  horseback  in  a 
wood  near  the  Palace,  she  perceired  an  old  woman  walking  in 
the  high  road.  She  was  very  simply  dressed.  This  good 
woman  having  made  her  the  best  curtsey  she  could,  continued 
her  route ;  but  the  Queen,  who  was  only  waiting  for  an  occa- 
sion to  give  vent  to  her  ill-humour,  bade  one  of  her  pages 
run  after  the  old  woman,  and  bring  her  back.  As  soon  aa 
she  was  in  her  presence  she  said,  Thou  art  veiy  impertinent 
to  make  me  no  lower  a  curtser!  Dost  thou  not  know  I  am 
the  Queen  ?  I  am  more  than  half  inclined  to  order  my  people 
to  give  thee  an  hundred  lashes  with  their  stirrup-leathers." 
"  Madam,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  I  never  knew  exactly  what 
difference  there  was  in  curtseys.  It  is  clear  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  being  disrespectful.*'  "  How !"  exclaimed  the  Queen  ; 
"  does  she  dare  to  answer  me  ?  Tie  her  instantly  to  the  tail 
of  my  horse.  I  will  take  her  with  speed  to  the  best  dancing- 
master  in  the  city,  and  he  shall  teach  her  how  to  make  me  a 
curtsey." 

The  old  woman  begged  for  mercy  whilst  they  tied  her,  but 
in  vain.  She  even  boasted  of  the  protection  of  the  Fairies. 
The  Queen  heeded  the  warning  as  little  as  the  prayer.  "  I 
care  for  them  as  little  as  I  do  for  thee,"  she  exclaimed,  and 
wert  thou  even  thyself  a  Fairy,  I  would  serve  the^  the  same 
way.'* 

The  old  woman  suffered  herself  patiently  to  be  fastened  to 
the  tail  of  the  horse ;  but  the  instant  the  Queen  would  have 
given  him  the  spur,  he  became  motionless.  In  vain  she  en- 
deavom-ed  to  stick  the  rowels  into  his  side.  He  had  become 
a  horse  of  bronze.  The  cords  which  fastened  the  old  woman 
changed  at  the  same  moment  to  gai'lands  of  flowers,  and  the 
old  woman  herself  suddenly  appeared  eight  feet  high.  Then 
fixing  on  Mutine  her  fiery  and  disdainful  eyes,  she  said  to  her, 
"  Wicked  woman  I  unworthy  of  the  royal  title  thou  bearest, 
I  desired  to  judge  myseli  li  thou  didst  deserve  the  bad  cha- 
racter they  give  thee  in  tlie  world.  I  am  satisfied  thou  dost, 
and  thou  shalt  soon  see  whether  the  liiiries  are  as  little  to  be 
feared  as  thou  fanciest.*'  So  saying,  the  Fairy  Paisible  (for 
it  was  she  herself)  whistled  through  her  fingers,  and  a  chariot 
was  seen  advancing,  drawn  hy  six  of  the  most  heaatiful 
ostriches  in  the  world,  and  in  this  clyuiot  they  recognised  the 
Fairy  Grave,  looking  more  grave  even  than  her  name.  She  was 
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at  that  time  the  Elder  of  the  Fairies,  and  presided  in  all  cases 
affecting  tlie  L'airy  community.  Her  escort  was  composed  of 
a  dozen  other  Fairies,  mounted  on  crop-tailed  dragons. 
Notwithstanding  her  astonishment  at  the  appearance  ot  tlie 
Fairies,  Queen  Mutine  retained  the  proud  and  malevolent 
expression  which  was  so  natural  to  her. 

When  this  brilliant  company  had  descended  and  dismonnted, 
the  Fairy  Faisible  related  her  adventure  to  them.  The  Fairy 
Grave,  who  was  very  severe  in  the  execution  of  her  office, 
approved  of  Paisible's  conduct,  and  then  gave  it  as  her  opinion 
that  the  Qneen  should  he  transformed  into  the  same  metal  as 
her  horse ;  but  the  Fairy  Paisible  objected  to  this,  and  with 
unequalled  generosity,  exerted  herself  to  moderate  all  the 
rigorous  measures  that  were  suggested  for  the  punishment  of 
the  Queen. 

At  length,  thanks  to  the  kind  Fairy,  she  was  condemned 
only  to  be  her  slave  until  shewasconfinedj  fori  had  forgotten 
to  tell  you  that  she  was  expecting  to  become  a  mother.  This 
sentence,  which  was  pronounced  in  full  court,  decreed  that,  on 
her  recover}',  the  Queen  should  he  permitted  to  return  to  her 
husband,  and  that  the  infant  she  had  given  birth  to  should 
remain  the  slave  of  the  Fairy  in  her  place. 

They  were  polite  enough  to  announce  to  the  King  the 
sentence  that  had  been  passed  on  his  wife.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  give  his  assent  to  it.  AVhat  could  the  worthy  Friuce 
have  done,  supposing  he  had  objected  ? 

A(ter  this  act  of  justice,  the  Fairies  returned  each  one  to 
her  own  affairs.  Paisible  waited  an  instant  the  arrival  of 
her  equipage,  which  she  had  sent  for.  It  was  a  little  car 
made  of  various  coloured  bugles,  drawn  by  six  liinds,  white  as 
snow,  with  caparisons  of  green  satin,  embroidered  with  gold.  ' 
One  touch  of  her  wand  changed  the  Queen's  dress  into 
the  habit  of  a  slave.  In  this  attire  she  was  made  to  mount  • 
an  obstinate  mule,  and  to  iollow,  at  a  hard  trot,  the  car  of  the 
Fairy. 

After  an  hour's  jolting,  the  Queen  arrived  at  Paisible*8. 
mansion.  As  you  may  easily  believe,  she  was  in  great  afflic- 
tion, but  her  pride  prevented  her  from  shedding  a  single  tear. 
.  The  Fairy  sent  her  to  work  in  the  kitchen,  sSter  giving  her 
the  name  of  Furieuse,  that  of  Mutine  being  too  gentle  for 
the  wickedness  she  was  inclined  to. 
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"Furieuse,"  said  the  Fairy  Paisible,  "I  have  saved  your 
life,  and  perhaps  conscience  may  hereafter  reproach  nie  for  it. 
I  will  not  give  you  any  heavy  work  to  do,  out  of  compassion 
for  the  unl>orn  infant,  who  you  are  aware  is  to  become  my 
*lave.  1  will,  therefore,  remove  you  from  the  kitchen,  and 
pet  you  only  the  task  of  sweeping  m}^  apartment,  and  combing" 
my  little  dog  Cliristine.  Furieuse  knew  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion to  be  made  to  these  commands.  She  took,  therefore, 
the  sensible  course  of  doing  exactly  as  she  was  bid  as  long  as 
fihe  was  able. 

After  some  time,  she  gave  birth  to  a  Princess,  as  lovely 
as  day ;  and  wlien  her  health  was  re-established,  the  Fairy 
lectured  her  severely  respecting  her  past  life,  exacted  from  her 
a  promise  to  behave  better  in  future,  and  sent  her  back  to  the 
King  her  husband.  One  may  imagine,  from  the  kindness  shown 
by  the  Fairy  Paisible  to  so  wicked  a  woman,  what  affectionate 
care  she  would  take  of  the  young  Princess  who  was  Idb  in 
her  hands.  She  soon  peifectly  doated  on  her,  and  determined 
to  have  her  endowed  by  two  fairies  besides  herself.  She  was 
&  long  time  deciding  on  the  two  godmothers  she  should  select, 
for  she  feared  that  the  resentment  they  all  felt  against  the 
mother  might  b^  extended  to  thet  cluld.  At  length,  she 
thought  that  the  Fairies  Diverissante  and  Eveill^  were 
amongst  the  best  natured  of  them,  and  invited  them  accord- 
ingly. They  arrived  in  a  Berlin,^  made  of  Italian  flowers, 
drawn  by  six  grey  ponies  with  beautiful  flame-coloured  manes. 
SveilMe's  robe  was  composed  of  parrots'  feathers,  and  her 
hair  was  dressed  en  ehien  fou?  The  Fairy  Diveftisante  had 
a  robe  of  cameleon's  skin,  wliich  made  her  appear  alternately 
in  every  imaginable  colour. 

Paisible  gave  them  both  a  capital  reception,  and  to  insure 
their  good  offices,  J  have  been  confidently  informed,  that 
(during  the  excellent  supper  they  sat  down  to)  she  managed 
'f  to  make  them  just  merry  enough  with  wine.  Having  taken 
this  wise  precaution,  she  had  the  lovely  infant  brought  to 
them.  It  was  in  a  cradle  of  rock  crystal,  and  swathed  in 

(1)  A  light  sort  of  travelling  caniags  stUl  in  lue  abroad,  and  to  called  trom 
tlie  city  in  which  it  was  invented.  , 
,  (3)  literally  **mad  dog  fatfhton.*  One  of  tiio  many  extravaginl  whima 
<if  tlwdaj. 
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clothes  of  scarlet  embroidered  with  gold ;  but  its  beauty  was 
an  hundred  times  more  brilliant  than  its  apparel. 

The  young  Princess  smiled  at  the  Fairies,  and  made  littl* 
attempts  to  kiss  them,  which  so  pleased  them  that  they 
determined  to  place  her,  as  far  as  it  laid  in  ihmr  power,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  anger  of  their  £Iders.  They  began  by  giving 
her  the  name  of  Galantine. 

The  Fairy  Pabible  then  said  to  them,  You  know  that 
the  punishments  we  Fairies  usually  inilict,  consist  in  chan^^ing 
beauty  to  ugliness,  intellect  to  imbecility,  and  in  many  oases 
resorting  to  transformation.  Now,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  endow  her  with  more  than  one  g^t  each,  my  advice  is  that 
one  of  you  should  l^estow  upon  her  beauty,  the  'other  intel-* 
ligence,  and  that  I,  for  my  part,  should  render  it  impossible 
for  any  one  to  change  her  form. 

This  advice  was  i^opted,  and  followed  upon  the  spot.  As 
soon  as  Galantine  was  endowed,  the  two  Fairies  took  theb 
leave,  and  Paisible  gave  all  her  attention  to  the  education  of 
the  little  Princess.  Never  was  such  attention  so  well  re* 
warded,  for  at  four  years  of  age  her  grace  and  beauty  had 
already  begun  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world.  In  i\ict,  they 
made  too  much  noise,  for  the  circumstances  of  the  case  having 
been  reported  to  the  Council  of  Fairies,  Paisible,  one  rnoniing, 
saw  the  Fairy  Grave  enter  the  court-yard  of  the  Palace, 
mounted  on  a  lion.  She  wore  a  long  robe,  very  full,  and 
consequently  very  much  plaited,  of  sky-blue  colour,  and  on 
her  head  a  square  cap  of  gold  brocade. 

Paisible  recognised  her  with  as  much  anxiety  as  vexation^ 
for  her  dress  and  the  animal  she  rode  proved  that  slie  came 
to  promulgate  some  decree :  but  when  she  perc^ved  that  she 
was  followed  by  the  Fairy  Beveuse,  mounted  on  a  unicorn, 
and  dressed  in  black  morocco,  faced  with  changeable  taffeta, 
and  wearing  also  a  square  cap,  she  no  longer  doubted  that  this 
visit  had  some  very  serious  object. 

In  short,  Fairy  Grave,  opening  the  business,  said  to  her, 
*'  I  am  much  surprised  at  the  conduct  you  have  pursued 
towards  iMutine.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of 
Fairies,  whom  she  has  insulted,  that  I  come  to  reprimand 
you.  You  were  at  liberty  to  forgive  her  offences  to  yourself, 
but  you  had  no  right  to  pardon  her  for  those  which  she  had 
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emnmitted  against  the  entire  commnniiy.  Nerertheless,  you 
treated  her  with  mildness  and  kindness  during  the  time  she 
resided  with  you.  I  therefore  come  to  do  strict  justice,  and 
ptinish  an  innocent  child  for  the  acts  of  a  guilty  mother* 
xou  have  endowed  her  with  beauty  and  intelligence,  and  you 
have  also  raised  an  obstacle  against  her  transformation ;  but 
though  I  cannot  deprive  her  of  the  gifts  you  have  bestowed 
upon  her,  I  know  how  to  prevent  her  deriving  any  advantage 
irom  them  as  long  as  t?he  lives.  She  shall  never  be  able  to 
get  out  of  an  enchanted  prison  which  I  am  about  to  build 
ibr*her,  until  kIh;  shall  find  herself  in  the  arms  of  a  lover 
who  is  beloved  by  her.  It  is  my  business  to  take  care  that 
such  an  event  shall  never  occur." 

The  enchantment  consisted  of  a  tower  of  great  height  and 
size,  built  of  shells  of  all  colours,  in  the  middle  of  the  <Rea. 
On  the  lowest  floor  there  was  a  great  bath-room,  into  which 
the  water  could  be  admitted  at  y)leasinv.  The  bath  was 
surrounded  by  steps  and  slabs,  on  which  you  could  walk  with 
dry  feet.  The  first  floor  was  devoted  to  the  apartment  of 
the  Princess,  and  it  was  really  a  magnificent  afiair.  The 
second  was  divided  into  several  rooms.  In  one  you  saw  a 
fine  library,  in  another  a  wardrobe  full  of  beautiful  linen  and 
superb  dresses  for  all  ages,  each  more  splendid  than  the  other. 
A  third  was  appropriated  to  music,  a  fourth  was  entirely 
filled  with  the  most  agreeable  wines  and  liqueurs,  and  in  the 
last  (which  was  the  lari^est  of  all),  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
wet  and  dry  sweetmeats,  and  preserves  of  every  description, 
and  all  sorts  of  pies  and  patties,  which  by  the  power  of  tlie 
enchantment  were  kept  always  as  warm  as  they  were  wlieii 
first  taken  out  of  the  oven.  The  tower  was  terminated  by  a 
platform  on  which  there  was  a  garden  laid  out  full  of  the 
finest  flowers,  which  were  renew^  and  succeeded  each  other 
unceasingly.  In  this  garden  was  also  seen  a  fruit  tree  of  each 
sort,  on  which  as  fast  as  ^ou  gathered  one  fruit  another 
appeared  in  its  place.  This  lovely  spot  was  ornamented  by 
green  arbours,  rendered  delicious  by  the  shade  and  fragrance 
of  the  flowering  shrubs  that  formed  them,  and  the  songs  of 
the  thousand  birds  that  frequented  them. 

When  the  Pairies  had  placed  Gtalantine  in  the  tower,  with  - 
a  governess  named  Bonnette,  they  remounted  the  whale  .that 
haid  taken  them  there,  and  retinng  a  certain  distance  from 
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this  grand  edifice,  Fairy  Grave,  by  a  tap  of  her  wand  on  the 
water,  assembled  two  thousand  of  the  most  ferocious  sharks^ 
in  the  ocean,  and  ordered  them  to  keep  strict  watch  around 
the  tower,  and  tear  in  pieces  every  mortal  who  should  he 
rash  enough  to  approach  it ;  but  as  ships  are  not  much 
afraid  of  sharks,  she  also  sent  for  a  quantity  of  remoras  * 
and  commanded  them  to  form  an  advanced  guard,  and  stop, 
without  exception,  every  vessel  that  hy  design  or  accident 
shaped  its  course  in  that  direetion. 

Fairy  Grave  felt  so  fatigued  with  having  done  so  much  in 
so  short  a  time,  that  she  requested  Fairy  Beveuse  to  fly  to 
the  top  of  the  tower  and  enchant  the  air  ahout  it  so  power* 
fully  and  completely  that  not  even  a  hird  should  he  ahle  to 
go  near  it.  The  Fairy  obeyed ;  but  as  she  was  an  exceedingly 
-  absent  b^ng,  she  forgot  some  of  the  necessary  ceremonies^ 
and  made  some  few  mistakes.  If  the  enchantment  of  the 
water  had  not  been  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  air,  the 
safe  keeping  of  Galantbe,  which  they  took  so  much  trouble 
about,  would  have  been  gfreatly  endangered  by  sea. 

The  good  governess  occupied  every  instant  of  her  time  in 
the  proper  education  of  Galantine ;  and  although  she  looked 
upon  all  the  accomplishments  that  the  Princess  acquired  as 
completely  thrown  away  on  one  who  would  never  have  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  them  to  the  world,  she  neglected 
nothing  that  could  tend  to  the  improvement  of  her  mind  and 
the  ctutivation  of  her  talents,  in  all  imaginable  arts  and 
sciences. 

When  the  Princess  had  attained  the  age  of  twelve  she 
appeared  to  the  governess  a  perfect  prodigy.  All  the  line 
qualities  she  discovered  in  her  caused  her  deeply  to  deplore 
the  sad  fate  imposed  on  so  amiable  a  person.  Galantine,  who 
knew  nothing  about  herself,  perceiving  her  one  day  more 
melanclioly  than  usual,  entreated  to  know  the  reason  of  it  so 
urgently,  that  Bonnette  related  to  her  all  her  own  history 
and  that  of  the  Queen  her  mother. 

(1)  Heqxihu  chien  de  mer,  Landais.  In  Cntprravc,  rrquien,  who  describes  it 
as  '*  a  certaine  ravenous,  rough-skinned,  and  wide-mouthed  fish,  wliich  is  good 
laeat."  It  »  generally,  however,  the  name  given  to  the  white-shark,  and  said 
by  Mime  writers  to  be  derived  from  the  word  Reqtden^—SL  ikr-fetcfaed  aUasion 
to  the  vast  number  of  victims  to  its  voracity. 

(2)  Tlie  sea-lamprey,  a  fiiuall  fish  that,  by  adhering  to  the  keels  of  ships, 
was  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  btupping  them,  or  at  least  of  retarding  tUeir 
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Galantine  was  thunderstruck  at  this  recital.  "  I  had  R'^vor 
belore,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  reflected  on  my  position.  I  fancied 
that  when  T  was  old  enough  1  should  leave  this  retreat :  but 
if  I  am  condemned  never  to  do  so,  ot  what  value  is  life  to 
me  ?  Better  surelv  would  it  be  for  me  to  die."  The  Prin- 
cess,  after  this  burst  of  grief,  remained  silent  for  some  time, 
then  added,  "  You  say,  my  dear  Bonnette,  that  the  spell 
which  is  cast  n])oii  nio  cannot  be  broken  until  J  shiill  love 
some  one  who  luves  me.  Is  this  so  diliieult  a  mutter  ?  I 
don't  know  what  it  may  be,  but  I  would  endure  anything 
that  could  assist  to  release  me  from  this  prison."  BoDoette 
could  not  help  smiling  at  the  simplicity  of  Ckda]itiiie»  and 
tben  answered,  "  To  lo?e  and  to  be  beloved,  it  is  necessaiy 
that  some  jmng  Prince  shoold  enter  this  tower  to  see  and 
be  seen  by  you,  and  that  he  should  be  one  who  intends  to 
marry  you,  otherwise  his  appearance  here  would  not  be  correct ; 
now  you  know  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any  man  to  approach 
these  walls.  Have  I  not  told  you  all  the  precautions  that 
have  been  taken  by  sea  and  by  eky.  You  must,  therefore, 
m}^  dear  Galantine,  make  up  your  mind  to  pass  your  days  in 
this  solitude." 

This  conversation  produced  a  great  change  in  the  Princess. 
Ko  amusements  had  charms  for  her  any  longer.  Her  melan* 
choly  became  excessive.  She  passed  her  days  in  weeping  and 
in  devising  plans  to  escape  from  the  tower. 

One  day  that  the  Princess  was  sitting  in  her  balcony,  she 
saw  an  extraordinary  figure  emerge  from  the  water.  She 
called  Bonnette  immediately  to  come  and  observe  it.  it  had 
the  appearance  of  a  man  with  a  bluish  countenance,  and  ill- 
curlcd  hair  of  a  sea-careen  colour,  lie  approached  the  tower, 
and  the  sharks  made  no  oijposition  to  his  progress.  In 
my  opinion,"  said  the  Governess,  "it  is  a  Mcr-man."  "A 
man  do  you  sav,"  exclaimed  Galantine:  "  let  us  "-o  down  to 
the  gate  of  the  tower,  we  shall  see  him  better  there."  As 
soon  as  they  reached  the  gate,  the  Mer-man  stopped  to  gaze 
on  the  IVincess,  and  at  her  sight  made  several  signs  of  admira- 
tion. He  said  something  to  her  in  a  very  hoarse  voice;  but 
as  he  found  his  language  was  not  understood,  he  had  recourse 
again  to  signs.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  little  rush-basket  filled 
with  the  rarest  shells.  He  presented  it  to  the  Princess,  who 
took  it,  and  in  her  turn  made  sigus  to  thank  himj  but  ab 
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night  was  coming  on  she  retired,  and  the  Mer-man  plunged 

nnder  water. 

As  soon  as  Galantine  had  reached  her  own  apartment, 
she  said  to  her  Governess,  sorrow  fully,  "  I  think  that  man 
frightful.  Why  did  the  vilhiinous  sharks  who  £^uard  me 
allow  such  an  ugly  man  to  pass  them,  in  preference  to  one 
who  was  hetter  lookin^:^  ?  for  I  suppose  they  are  not  all  like 
him."  "Not  any  like  him,  I  should  say,"  replied  Bonnette ; 
"and  as  to  the  sharks  allowing  him  to  pass,  I  presume  that, 
being  inhabitants  of  the  same  element,  they  do  not  harm 
each  other.  They  may  even  be  his  relations,  or  at  least 
friends." 

A  few  davs  after  this  fii*st  adventure,  Bonnette  and  Galan- 
tine  were  attracted  to  one  of  the  windows  of  tlie  tower  by 
what  appeared  to  them  n  sin^uku*  sort  of  music,  and  which 
indeed  proved  to  be  so.  T  here  was  the  same  Mer-man  that  they 
had  already  seen,  who,  always  up  to  his  waist  in  the  water, 
and  his  head  covered  with  reeds,  blew  with  all  his  might  a 
qpedes  of  ooneh-shell,  the  sound  of  which  was  something  like 
that  of  onr  ancient  goat's  homp.  The  Princess  again  descended 
to  the  gate  of  the  tower,  and  courteously  accepted  the  coral 
and  other  marine  curiosities  which  he  presented  to  her.  Afber 
this  second  yisit,  he  came  every  day  under  the  windows  of  the 
Princess,  diving  and  grimacing,  or  pkying  on  the  charming 
instrument  I  have  described  to  you.  Gkdantinl»  contented 
herself  with  curtseying  to  him  in  the  balcony ;  but  no  longer 
came  down-stairs,  no^ithstanding  the  signs  by  which  the 
Mer-man  implored  her. 

Some  days  afterwards,  the  Princess  saw  him  appear  in  com- 
pany with  another  of  his  species  of  the  other  sex.  Her  hair 
was  dressed  with  much  taste,  imd  her  voice  was  charming. 

This  addition  to  the  company  induced  Galantine  and 
*  Bonnette  to  descend  again  to  the  gate  of  the  tower.  They 
were  much  surprised  when  the  lady  (whom  they  now  saw  for 
the  first  time)  after  having  tried  several  languages,  spoke  to 
them  in  their  own,  and  complimented  Galantine  on  her  beauty. 
She  perceived  that  the  basement  story,  or  bath-room,  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  was  open  and  full  of  water.  "  Here,"  said  she, 
**is  a  place  made  exj)ressly  for  our  reception ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  live  entirely  out  of  our  element."  She  imme- 
diiitely  entered^  and  reclued  as  one  does  in  a  bath^  and  her 
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brother  (for  she  was  the  sister  of  the  Ller-man)  placed  himself 
beside  her  in  a  similar  attitude.  The  Princess  and  her  ^over- 
netib  sat  down  on  the  steps  which  were  continued  round  the 
apartment. 

"I  suspect,  madam,"  said  the  Syren,  "that  you  have 
abandoned  your  residence  on  the  earth  in  consequence  of 
beincT  beset  by  crowds  of  lovers.  If  tliut  be  really  the  cause 
of  your  retirement,  you  will  not  obtain  your  object  here ;  for 
my  brotlier  is  already  dying  for  love  of  you,  and  wlien  the 
inhabitants  of  our  f^vuat  city  have  perceived  you,  he  will  cer- 
tainly have  them  all  lor  his  rivals." 

The  brother,  who  imagined  she  was  speaking  of  him,  at  that 
moment  made  signs  of  a.ssent  with  his  head  and  his  hands,  and 
continued  to  do  so  when  she  was  not  speaking  of  him  at  ail. 

The  Syren  expressed  to  her  the  regret  of  her  brother  at  not 
being  able  to  m^e  himself  understood.  I  am  his  inter- 
preter," she  continued,  "  thanks  to  the  languages  which  I 
was  taught  by  a  fairy.'*  You  have  fairies,  then,  also  amongst 
youi''*  said  Gklantine,  accompanying  the  question  with  a 
heavy  sigh.  "  Yes,  madam  "  replied  the  Syren,  "  we  have 
a  few ;  but,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  you  have  suffered  some 
injuries  from  those  who  inhabit  the  earth  ?  At  least  the  sigh 
which  escaped  you  would  justify  me  in  so  believing."  The 
Princess,  who  had  not  been  enjoined  secresy  on  the  subject, 
recounted  to  the  Syren  all  that  Bonnette  had  told  her. 

You  are  much  to  be  pitied,*'  said  the  Syren,  when  Galan^ 
tine  had  finished  her  story*  ^*  Nevertheless  your  misfortunes 
may  not  be  without  a  remedy;  but  it  is  time  to  terminate 
my  first  visit."  The  Princess,  delighted  at  the  hope  she  held 
out  to  her,  said  a  thousand  kind  things  to  her,  and  they 
separated  with  a  promise  to  see  one  another  frequently. 

The  Princess  appeared  charmed  with  this  adventure. 
Independently  of  the  hope  the  Syren  had  inspired  her  with, 
it  was  much  to  have  found  some  one  with  whom  it  was  pos- 
sible to  enjoy  a  little  society.  "  We  shall  make  the  acquaint- 
ance,*' said  she  to  her  governess,  "  of  several  of  these  Mer-men, 
and  they  may  not  all  be  as  hideous  as  the  first  we  have  seen. 
At  any  rate  we  shall  not  be  always  alone."  "  Good  heaveus," 
said  IJonnette;  "  how  easily  young  people  do  flatter  themselves. 
I  tell  you  I  am  afraid  of  those  folks.  But  what  say  you," 
continued  she,  "to  the  handsome  lover  of  whom  you  have  made 
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a  conquest?"  -"I  say  that  I  shall  never  love  him,"  replied 
the  Princess,  "  and  that  he  is  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  me ; 
but/'  pursued  she,  "  I  would  fain  discover  if  he  cannot,  by 
means  of  his  relative  the  Fairy  Marine,  contrive  to  do  me 
some  service."  "I  repeat  to  you,"  insisted  Bonnette,  "that 
those  odd-coloured  faces  and  great  fish-tails  are  alarming."  But 
Galantine  being  younger,  was  consequently  bolder  and  less 
prudent. 

The  Syren  came  to  see  her  several  times,  and  always  talked 
to  her  other  brother's  affection  ;  the  Princess,  constantly  occu- 
pied by  her  ideas  of  escaping  irom  prison,  encouraged  the 
conversation,  and  at  length  induced  the  Syren  to  promise  she 
would  bring  the  Fairy  Marine  to  pay  her  an  early  visit,  and 
that  she  would  instruct  her  what  to  do. 

The  Fairy  came  with  the  Syren  the  very  next  morning ; 
the  Princess  received  her  as  her  lihemtor.  Some  short  time 
after  her  arrival  she  requested  (Galantine  to  show  h^  over 
the  Tower,  and  to  take  a  turn  with  her  in  the  garden,  for 
(with  the  assistance  of  two  cratches)  she  could  manage  to 
walk  ahout,  and  as  she  was  a  Fairy,  she  was  able  to  remain 
out  of  the  water  as  long  as  she  pleased,  only  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  moisten  her  forehead  occadonally,  for  which  purpose 
she  alw'd^-^  earned  a  little  silver  foimtain  suspended  from  her 
girdle. 

Qalantine  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  Fairy,  and  Bonnette 
remained  in  the  hall  to  entertain  the  rest  of  the  company. 
When  the  Fairy  and  the  Princess  had  entered  the  garden,  the 
former  said,  Let  us  lose  no  time.  Let  us  see  if  there  is 
anything  I  can  do  to  serve  you."  Galantine  told  her  all  her 
history,  not  omitting  the  smallest  details ;  and  the  Fairy 
then  said  to  her,  can  do  nothing  for  you,  my  dear 
Princess,  on  the  land,  my  power  does  not  extend  beyond  my 
own  element ;  hut  you  have  a  resource,  and  one  in  which  I 
can  assist  you  with  all  the  art  I  possess.  If  you  will  do 
Gluatin  the  honour  to  marry  him,  an  honour  which  he  most 
ardently  aspires  to,  you  can  come  and  live  with  us.  I  will 
teach  you  in  a  moment  to  dive  and  to  swim  as  well  as  we  do. 
I  will  harden  your  skin  without  blemishing  its  whiteness,  and 
so  prepare  it,  that  the  coldness  of  the  water,  in  lieu  of  incon- 
veniencing you,  shall  give  you  the  greatest  pleasure.  My 
oousiny"  added  she, is^  as  you  may  suppose,  one  of  the  best 
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matches  in  the  ocean,  and  I  will  do  so  much  for  him  in  con- 
sideration of  your  alliiniee  that  nothing  shall  have  ever 
equalled  your  mutual  happiness." 

The  Fiiiry  spoke  with  so  much  fervour,  that  the  Princesis 
hesitated  to  rei'uM%  and  re{|uested  a  lew  days  to  consider.  As 
they  were  about  to  rejoin  tVie  company,  they  perceived  a 
vessel  in  the  distance.  The  Princess  had  never  before  seen 
one  so  distinctly,  as  none  had  ever  ventured  to  come  so  near 
the  Tower.  They  could  easily  distinguish  on  the  deck  of  this 
.  ship  a  young  man  reclining  under  a  magnificent  pavilion,  and 
who  appeared  to  be  very  attentively  sorveying  the  Tower  by 
means  of  a  telescope ;  but  the  distance  was  still  too  great  for 
them  to  see  anything  more. 

The  vessel  beginning  to  recede,  Galantine  and  the  Fairy 
returned  to  the  company,  the  latter  much  pleased  at  the 
progress  of  her  negotiation.  She  told  the  Ftmcess,  on  leav> 
ing  her,  that  she  should  shorfcly  come  again  to  know  her 
answer. 

As  soon  as  the  Fairy  was  gone,  Gaboitine  related  to  her 
governess  all  that  had  passed  between  them.  She  was  vexy 
soiry  to  see  that  her  pupil  was  half  inclined  to  yield  to  the 
Fairy's  persuasions.  She  was  dreadfoUy  afraid  of  being  com- 
pelled in  her  declining  years  to  become  an  old  Syren  herself. 
To  avert  all  the  misfortunes  she  foresaw,  she  hit  upon  the 
fdlowing  idea.  As  she  could  paint  miniatures  to  perfection, 
she  set  to  work,  and  by  the  next  morning  produced  one  of  a 
young  man  with  fair  hair,  (blessed  in  large  curls,  the  finest 
complexion  in  the  world,  blue  eyes,  and  his  nose  slightly 
retrousse;  in  fact,  presenting  an  assemblage  of  all  the  featui-es 
that  could  compose  a  charming  portrait,  and  we  shall  see  in 
the  end  that  some  supernatural  power  must  have  assisted  her 
in  a  work  which  she  had  undertaken  solely  to  show  Galantine 
the  difference  between  a  man  of  the  world  and  her  marine 
adorer,  and  so  dissuade  her  from  a  marriage  which  was  not  at 
all  to  her  taste. 

When  slie  presented  her  work  to  her,  the  Princess  was 
struck  with  admiration,  and  a^sked  her  if  it  were  possible 
that  any  man  on  earth  could  resemble  that  portrait.  Bon- 
net te  assured  her  that  there  were  many  such,  and  some 
even  handsomer.  "  I  can  scarcely  believe  it,"  replied  Galantine, 
^"  but  alas,  neither  the  original  of  this  portrait^  nor  any  one 
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like  liini,  can  ever  be  mv  bmband.  Ther  will  sevef  see 
xne,  nor  I  them  ae  kng  ae  I  Hve.   Oh,  how  miserable  is  my 

&ter 

Neverthelesa,  Galantine  parsed  the  whole  day  in  gazmg  on 
this  miniature.  It  had  the  effect  Bonnette  anticipated.  It 
mined  Gluatin's  affairs,  which  had  previously  been  put  in 
pretty  good  train ;  but  the  governess  almost  repented  having 
painted  so  handsome  a  face,  as  the  Princess  gave  up  eating  > 
and  drinking  in  order  to  have  more  time  to  gaae  upon  it.  If 
evec.a  portrait  was  capable  of  inspiring  a  real  passion,  it  was 
assuredly  in  this  case  and  under  the  circumstanoes  here 
related. 

The  Fairy  Marine  returned  a  few  days  after  the  visit  we 
have  described,  to  ascertain  what  were  the  intentions  of 
Galantine;  but  tliis  young  creature,  engrossed  by  her  new 
passion  (ibr  she  was  positively  in  love  with  the  |)ortrait), 
could  not  control  herself  as  prudence  would  have  suiji^ested. 
She  not  only  broke  oiY  with  the  Fairy  abruptly,  but,  what 
was  worse,  she  exhibited  so  much  contemi)t  and  aversion 
for  Gluatiij,  that  the  Fairy,  indignant  at  the  style  of 
her  refusal,  left  the  Princess  with  a  determination  to  be 
reveni^ed. 

In  tlie  meanwliile  the  Princess  had  m  iilc  a  conquest  she 
was  unconscious  of.  The  vessel  she  had  seen  so  near  her 
residence  had  on  board  the  handsomest  Prince  in  the  world. 
He  had  heard  of  the  Enchanted  Tower,  and  determined  to  go 
nearer  to  it  than  any  one  had  yet  done.  He  possessed  such 
excellent  glasses,  that  in  surveying  the  Tower,  simply  from  a 
motive  of  curiosity,  he  caught  sight  of  the  Princess,  and  the 
best  proof  of  the  goodness  of  his  glass,  and  that  he  must 
have  seen  her  distinctly  is,  that  he  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  her. 

Like  a  young  man  and  anew  lover,  two  conditions  in  which 
nothing  is  thought  too  'hazardous,  he  was  eager  to  cast  anchor 
near  the  Tower,  lower  a  boat,  and  encounter  all  the  dang(Ts 
that  the  enchantment  oould  threaten  him  with ;  but  all  his 
orew  upon  their  knees  implored  him  not  to  venture.  His 
Equerry,  who  was  more  frightened  than  an}',  or  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  rendered  him  more  competent  to 
£>rm  an  opinion,  was  most  eloquent.  "  You  would  lead  us  all 
to  certain  death,  my  Lord^"  said  he;    deign  to  return  on 
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phore,  and  I  promise  you  to  go  in  search  of  the  Fairy  Commode. 
She  is  a  relation  of  mine,  and  has  always  been  very  fond  of 
me.  T  will  answer  tor  her  zeal  and  her  skill.  I  am  perfectly 
sure  she  will  do  you  good  service."  The  Prince  yielded,  but 
very  reluctantly,  to  so  many  good  arguments.  He  landed 
therefore  on  the  nearest  point  of  land,  and  di'sjjatched  his 
Equerry  to  find  his  relative,  and  implore  her  protection  and 
assistance.  In  tlic  meanuiiilehe  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched 
on  the  sea  shore,  and,  glass  in  hand,  sat  incessantly  looking 
either  at  the  Princess  or  at  her  prison,  and  his  imagination 
becoming  mure  and  more  excited,  often  presented  to  him  its 
own  creations  for  realities. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  days  the  Equerry  returned  with  the  Fairy 
Commode.  The  Prince  received  her  with  the  ^T^rcatcst  demon- 
strations of  aiiection.  The  Equerry  had  informed  her  during 
their  journey  of  the  state  of  the  case.  "  In  order  to  lose  no 
time/'  said  she  to  the  Prince,  "  I  will  send  a  white  pigeon,  in 
whioli  I  place  implicit  confidence,  to  eiamine  the  enenantment. 
If  he  finds  a  fiaw  in  it  anywhere,  he  ahall  enter  the  garden 
that  crowns  the  Tower,  and  I  wUl  order  him  to  bring  back 
some  flowers  as  a  proof  that  he  succeeded  in  finding  an  en- 
trance. If  he  can  get  in,  I  will  soon  find  a  way  to  introduce 
yon."  ''But^*'  said  the  Prince,  can  I  not,  by  means  of 
your  pigeon,  send  a  note  to  the  Friucess^  declaring  the 
passion  with  which  she  has  inspired  me?"  ''Certainly  you 
can,"  said  Commode,  "and  I  advise  you  to  do  so."  The 
Prince  immediately  wrote  the  following  letter: — 

"JPrince  Blondin  to  Frincesa  Galantine, 

"  I  adore  you,  and  I  am  aware  of  your  destiny.  If,  beaatifbl 
Princess,  you  will  deign  to  accept  the  homage  of  my  heart, 
there  is  nothing  I  will  not  undertake  to  render  myself  the 
happiest  of  men  by  terminating  your  misfortunes. — ^Blokdiv.'  ' 

Wlien  this  note  was  written,  they  tied  it  round  the  neck 
of  the  Pigeon,  who  only  awaited  his  dispatches,  for  he  had 
already  received  his  instructions,  lie  rose  gracefully  into  the 
air,  and  flew  oil'  as  fast  as  his  wings  would  carry  him ;  but 
when  he  approached  the  tower  there  issued  from  it  a  furious 
wind  that  repelled  him  violently.  He  was  not,  however,  to 
bu  dibheariciicd  by  fiuch  au  obstacle,  and  alter  making  many 
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circles  round  and  round  about  the  building,  he  discovered  the 
weak  point  which  the  Fairy  Reveuse  had  left  in  the  enchant- 
ment. He  slipped  through  it  instantly,  and  flew  down  into 
the  garden  to  wait  for  the  Princess  and  to  rest  himself. 

Tlie  Princess  generally  took  her  walk  alone ;  from  inclina- 
tion, because  a  passion  engrossed  her  heart ;  from  necessity, 
because  the  Governess  could  no  longer  ascend  to  that  height 
without  great  fatigue.  As  soon  as  the  Pigeon  saw  her  appear, 
he  flew  to  her  in  the  most  flattering  manner.  Galantine 
caressed  him,  and  seeing  a  rose-coloured  ribbon  round  his 
neck,  she  wondered  what  it  was  put  there  for.  How  great 
was  her  surprise  when  she  pmeived  the  note !  She  read  it, 
andthis  was  the  answer  she  returned  liy  the  Pigeon: — 

^PrtiMAft  ChUaniine  to  Prmee  Blondm, 

**  You  say  that  you  have  seen  me,  and  that  you  love  me.  I 
cannot  love  you,  nor  promise  to  love  you,  without  having  seen 
you.  Send  me  your  portrait  by  the  same  courier.  If  I  return 
it  to  you,  hope  nothing ;  but  if  I  keep  it,  be  assured  that  ia 
working  for  me  you  work  for  yourself. — GALA^iiiiE." 

She  fastened  this  letter  in  the  same  manner  as  thej  had 
done  that  which  she  had  just  receiTed,  and  dismissed  the 
Pigeon,  who  did  not  forget  that  he  was  ordered  to  bring  back 
a  flower  from  the  garden ;  but  as  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
importance  lovers  often  attach  to  trifles,  he  stole  one  from  a 
bouquet  the  Princess  wore  in  her  bosom,  and  flew  away. 

The  return  of  this  bird  gave  the  Prince  such  extreme 
delight,  that,  but  for  the  anxiety  he  was  still  under,  he  might 
perhaps  have  lost  his  senses.  He  wanted  to  send  the  Pigeon 
hack  instantly  with  a  miniature  of  himself,  which,  by  the 
greatest  chance  in  the  world,  he  happened  to  have  amongst 
his  baggage ;  but  the  Fairy  insisted  on  an  hour's  rest  for  her 
courier,  which  the  Prince  employed  in  writing  Terses  to  send 
with  his  portrait. 

The  P^gieou,  duly  furnished  with  miniature  and  verses,  set 
out  once  more  for  the  tower.  The  Princess  was  not  certain 
he  would  return  so  soon,  but  she  was  looking  out  for  him,  not- 
withstanding. She  was  in  the  garden,  and  had  said  nothing 
of  this  last  adventure  to  her  Governess,  for  she  began  to  feel 
that  love  of  mystery  and  reserve  with  which  a  flrst  passion  ^ 
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usually  inspires  one.  She  eagerly  detached  the  miniature 
from  the  Pigeon's  neck,  and  her  surprise  was  infinite  when, 
on  opening  the  case,  she  disoovered  that  the  poftnit  of  Frinoo 
Blondin  perfectly  reeemhled  that  which  Bonnette  bad  painted 
firom  fancy.  It  was  one  of  those  fiartoaate  acddeats  which  it 
is  impoBiable  to  aooount  for* 

The  delight  of  Galantine  was  estreme  at  making  this  agree- 
able disoomy ;  and  to  express  in  the  prettiest  possible  way 
ber  own  sentiments,  she  took  the  Prince's  miniature  oat  of  ita 
esse,  put  in  its  plsoe  the  one  she  thought  best  of  the  many 
whi^  Bonnette  had  painted  of  ber,  and  immediately  sent  the 
Pigeon  back  with  it,  who  began  to  be  rather  fatigued,  and 
would  not  long  have  been  able  to  serve  two  loYers  who  k^ 
up  a  correspondence  so  uncommonly  active. 

Prince  Blondin  had  kept  his  eyes  constantly  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  tower,  awaiting  the  return  of  his  courier.  At 
length  he  saw  the  blessed  Pigeon  approaching ;  but  what 
were  his  feelings  as  soon  as  he  could  discern  that  the  bird  had 
fastened  round  his  neck  the  same  case  that  he  had  taken  away 
with  him  !  He  was  nearly  dying  with  grief.  The  fairy,  who 
had  never  left  him,  consoled  him  as  well  as  she  could,  and 
took  herself  from  the  Pigeon's  neck  the  case,  which  he  even 
refused  to  look  at.  She  opened  it,  and  pointed  out  to  him  his 
error.  In  an  instant  he  went  into  a  transport  of  joy  that 
could  only  be  compared  for  its  intensity  to  that  he  had  just 
endured  of  affliction.  "We  will  lose  no  time,"  said  Com- 
mode ;  "  I  can  only  make  you  happy  by  changing  you  into  a 
bird ;  but  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  be  re-transformed  at 
the  right  moment.'*  The  Prince,  without  hesitation,  con- 
sented to  the  transformation,  and  to  au^' thing  else  which 
could  assist  him  to  approach  the  person  he  adored.  The  gogd 
Commode  thereupon  touched  lum  with  her  wand,  and  he 
became  in  an  instant  tiie  pettiest  Uitle  Hnmming^bird  in  the 
world,  joining  to  the  attradions  wbieh  nature  has  bestowed 
on  that  charming  bird  that  of  bong  able  to  speak  in  the  most 
agreeable  way  possible. 

The  Pigeon  received  fresh  orders  to  conduct  him  to  the 
prden.  Galantine  was  astcmisbed  to  see  a  bird*  she  had  no 
loiowledge  of ;  but  bis  bebg  accompanied  by  the  mgeon  put 
her  heart  in  a  flutter,  and  the  Humming-bird,  flying  to  hex; 
aaid,'<GoodmoxningybMtttifulPrinfiess.''  She  had  never  befora 
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Inard  abird  tpe&k,  ind  this  iioT«lty  ifimased  the  gfatifioation 
with  which  she  received  this  <me.  She  took  him  on  her  finger, 
md  he  immediately  said  to  her  "  Kiss,  kiss  OolibrL"  She  did 
so  with  ^reat  pleasure,  over  and  over  again.  I  leave  yon  to 
imagine  if  the  Prince  was  delighted,  and  if  he  was  notVt  the 
same  time  veiy  much  vexed  that  he  was  only  a  Htimming4>ird, 
for  lovers  are  the  only  persons  in  tiie  world  who  are  happy 
and  miserable  at  the  same  time. 

Commode,  however,  knew  by  her  art  that  this  was  exactly 
l^e  moment  to  restore  tlie  Prince  to  his  uatnral  form,  which 
she  did  so  quickly  that  the  Princess,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  found  hmelf  pressed  to  the  hmrt  of  a  lover  whom  she 
loved. 

The  spell  was  broken.  That  instant  the  tower  trembled 
and  rocked  to  his  foundations.  Its  walls  even  began  to 
open.  Bonnette,  who  was  below-staiis,  in  the  greatest  alarm 
ascended  to  the  terrace,  at  least  to  perish  with  the  Princess.. 
The  rocking  of  the  tower  increased  as  she  mounted  the  stair- 
case, and  when  she  arrived  at  the  top  and  saw  the  whole 
buikling  lean  over  and  on  the  verge  of  falling  into  the  sea^ 
she  fainted  outright. 

At  the  same  moment  the  two  fairies,  Commode  and  Paisible, 
arrived  in  a  chariot  of  Venetian  glass,  drawn  by  six  eagles  of 
the  largest  size.  Save  yourselves  quickly,"  they  cried  to  the 
two  lovers.  "  The  tower  is  falling,  and  you  will  perish  with  it." 
They  leapt  into  the  fairy  car,  without  having  had  time  to  say 
a  word  to  each  other ;  but  the  Prince  managed  at  the  same 
moment  to  Hing  the  Governess,  still  in  her  swoon,  into  the 
bottom  of  the  car.  Scarcely  had  they  beg^n  to  rise  in  the 
air,  when  the  tower  toppled  over,  and,  with  a  horrible  noise^ 
fell,  a  mass  of  ruins,  into  the  sea.  The  Fairy  Marine,  Gluantin, 
and  hi 4  friends,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  the  Prinoeas,  had 
sapped  the  foundations. 

Marine,  perceiving  that  her  designs  were  foiled  by  the 
intervention  of  the  two  Fairies,  determined  to  try  if  she  could 
not  by  open  war  obtain  possession  of  Galantine.  She  sud- 
denly formed  a!i  immense  chariot  out  of  some  exhalations, 
and,  entering  it  with  all  her  family,  filled  every  available 
space  in  it  with  oysters  in  their  shells,  fragments  of  rock, 
stones,  and  other  trifles  of  that  description.  With  this 
^uiriot  and  this  ammunition  she  caused  herself  to.be  wafted 
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by  a  liigh  wind  to  the  sea-shore,  to  intercept  the  car  of  glass. 
She  did  even  more — she  commanded  all  the  wild  ducks  and 
sea-fowl  of  every  sort  for  ten  leagues  round  to  come  in  tlucka 
to  darken  the  air,  and  oppose  the  landing  of  the  Fairies, 
This  order  was  executed  with  a  quacking  aud  squalling  that 
was  insupportable. 

Our  two  lovers  thought  themselves  lost ;  but  as  they  had 
a  taste  for  the  destruction  of  enchantments,  they  wished  to 
try  what  they  could  do  against  this.  Tlie  Fairies,  however, 
did  not  consider  it  necessary.  Commode  produced  from  the 
box-seat  of  the  car  a  great  quantity  of  petards  and  rockets, 
which  she  had  provided  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  display  of  fireworks.  But  whatever  might  have  been  her 
reason  lor  bringing  them,  she  now  nsed  them  with  much 
effect^  for  she  curMted  80  many  against  these  troublesome 
fowl,  that  they  were  compelled  to  disperse.  The  enemv  in 
the  chariot  then  had  recourse  to  their  last  weapons.  Not 
one  of  the  Marine  party  doubted  that,  with  the  oysters  and 
stones,  they  should  shatter  the  glass  oar  to  fragments  in  a 
few  moments.  It  was  not  a  bad  idea,  and  we  may  even 
iimume  that  they  would  have  achieved  their  object  if  the 
Fairy  Paisible  had  not  taken  out  of  her  pocket  a  burning- 
glass  which  she  always  carried  about  with  her. 

It  is  best  to  be  candid.  I  frankly  admit  that  I  never  very 
clearly  understood  for  what  purpose  she  constantly  carried  that 
particular  utensil.  But  she  placed  it,  however,  on  this  occa« 
si  on,  in  such  a  position  that  it  speedily  warmed  her  enemies 
after  a  fashion  as  new  as  it  was  disagreeable.  They  uttered 
the  most  fearful  shrieks^  and  the  exhalations  being  dispelled 
by  the  power  of  the  sun,  all  the  Marme  family,  with  the 
Fairy  herself,  were  precipitated  pell-mell  into  the  ocean, 
leaving  our  two  victorious  Fairies  to  continue  their  journey 
to  the  dominions  of  Queen  Mutine. 

On  arriving  in  them  thev  found  she  was  dead.  She  had 
endeavoured,  partly  from  fear  of  some  new  punishment,  partly 
from  conviction,  to  control  her  temper.  J  ii  this  attempt  she 
had  swallowed  so  many  violent  expressions,  and  stifled  so 
many  wicked  impulses,  that  these  prodigious  and  continued 
etibrts,  after  causing  her  several  severe  fits  of  illness,  at  length 
terminated  fatally. 

^he  liad  been  dead^  indeed,  some  years.   The  good  king* 
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wlio  had  married  her,  quietly  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  his 
widowhood ;  and  though  he  had  no  other  children  than  the 
daughter  whom  he  never  expected  to  see  again,  nothing  in 
the  world  could  have  induced  him  to  marry  a  second  time. 
He  governed  his  estates  very  peacefully,  and  the  good  King 
Prudent,  Galantine's  grandfather,  had  just  arrived,  notwith- 
standing his  great  age,  to  pass  the  holidays  with  him. 

What  joy  for  these  two  worthy  sovereigns.  The  whole 
Court  soon  participated  in  it,  as  the  news  spread  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Fairies  with  a  charming  Princess,  who  was  their 
King*8  daughter. 

The  marriage  of  the  two  loven  was  fixed  for  the  next 
morning.  Couriers  were  instantly  dispatched  in  all  directions^ 
to  beg  the  Fairies  generally  to  honour  the  nuptials  with  their 
presence.  You  may  heUeve  that  Fairy  G^ve  was  not  for* 
gotten.  In  short,  they  arrived  from  all  quarters.  Festivities, 
balls,  tournaments,  grand  banquets,  succeeded  each  other  fot 
many  days.  They  bantered,  and  at  the  same  time  thanked. 
Fairy  Bevett8e,>for  the  hlunder  she  had  made  in  her  enchant- 
ments. She  defended  herself  by  observing  that  lovers  were 
always  more  ingenious  than  magicians  were  skilful,  and  that 
to  prevent  their  success  it  would  require  an  enchantment  that 
was  impossible. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  Governess  recovered  from  her 
swoon  immediately  on  her  arriving  at  the  Palace.  In  short, 
everybody  was  satisfied,  and  the  Fairies,  after  sharing  in  the 
festivities  for  several  days,  departed,  each  to  manage  her 
own  affairs,  or  to  enjoy  new  pleasures.  Our  lovers  were 
always  constant,  and  beotme  the  happiest  sovereigns  on  the 
lace  of  the  earth.  / 
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There  was  one©  upon  a  time  a  Fairy  named  Bonnebonne, 
who  became  weary  of  tbe  great  offices  in  Fairy  Land  to  which 
her  character  and  talents  had  elevated  her.  She  retired  from 
state  affairs,  and  chose  for  her  retreat  an  island  situated  ia 
the  midst  of  a  very  beautiful  lake,  bordered  by  the  most  rich, 
smiling,  and  luxuriant  scenery.  This  charming  retrea4;  was 
called  the  "  Island  of  Happiness,'*  It  is  known  to  have 
existed ;  it  is  even  believed  by  some  to  be  always  in  the 
country  adjoining  their  own ;  but  the  geograpliers  have  not 
yet  laid  it  down  in  any  map,  and  I  have  never  read  of  any 
traveller  fortunate  enough  to  land  on  it.  It  is  sufficient  for 
us,  liowever,  that  we  have  a  full  account  of  it  in  the  annals  of 
the  Fairies. 

Bonnebonne,  as  we  have  already  stated,  weary  of  the 
world,  and  not  caring  to  pay  court  to  it,  demanded  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Fairies  permission  to  withdraw  from  it  alto- 
gether, and  went  to  reside  in  the  Island  of  Happiness.  It  , 
was  there  that,  with  the  finest  library  and  all  the  knowledge 
she  had  acquired  in  the  world,  she  hecame.  the  most  clever  of 
all  the  fiuries.  She  made  all  her  neighhoors  happy,  and 
gratitude  was  the  foundatiim  of  her  authoritjr.  Ind^en- 
dently  of  a  natural  inclination  to  oblige,  a  sentiment  which 
retirement  &om  the  great  world  by  no  means  tends  to  diminish, 
there  is  a  great  satisfoction  in  seeing  those  around  us  happy. 

In  order  to  enjoy  this  real  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  avoid  being  overwhelmed  with  foolish  petitions,  she  had 
placed,  at  short  distances  from  each  other,  columns  of  white 
marble,  to  which  those  addressed  themselTes  who  had  either 
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requests  or  oomplaintft  to  make.  These  ooIqidim  were  con- 
itnicted  in  each  a  manner  thai,  on  speaking  in  a  whisper  to 
them,  they  repeated  every  word  distinctly,  and  in  the  same 
tone  of  voice,  in  a  cabinet  of  the  castle.  Bonnebonne  had 
lodged  in  this  cabinet  a  niece  whom  she  had  brought  up  as  a 
fairy,  and  who  gave  her  an  account  every  evening  of  all  that 
the  cQhmmi  had  reported,  and  the  Fairy  then  proBOunoed 
her  decisions. 

The  principal  occupation  of  Bonnebonne  was  to  educate  and 
make  children  happy :  she  gave  them  for  breakfast  as  well  as 
for  luncheon  everything  they  could  wish  lor  in  sweetmeats 
and  pastry ;  but  when  they  had  been  a  fortnight  in  this 
happy  dwelling,  they  cared  no  more  for  sugar-plums,  but 
pa^jscd  the  day  in  running  on  the  grass,  gathering  nuts  in  the 
woods,  or  flowers  in  the  gardens.  They  went  on  the  lake  in 
pretty  boats,  which  they  rowed  themselves — in  short,  they 
did  all  day  just  whatever  they  liked,  and  happiness  consists 
principally  in  liberty.  It  is  true  that  they  had  nurses  and 
tutors,  but  they  were  gcni^rally  invisible.  They  informed 
Bonnebonne  of  an ytl.inu;- 1  iieir  pupils  had  done  that  was  wrong, 
and  for  this  she  reprnnanded  the  oti'ender,  but  always  with 
mildnessy  for  she  was  the  most  kind-hearted  woman  in  the 
world. 

Sometimes  the  nurses  and  preceptors  made  themselves 
visible,  and  on  these  occasions  they  might  be  seen  supping 
all  together  on  the  turf,  or  dancing  and  singing,  or  amusing 
,  themselves  in  making  toys  and  dolls ;  in  short,  nothing  had 
an  air  of  severity  in  this  happy  abode,  and  no  one  left  it 
without  the  greatest  regret.  But  as  all  must  submit  to  fate, 
and  the  Fairies  themselves  are  obliged  to  obey  it,  when  the 
young  people  had  attained  a  certain  age — that  is  to  say, 
twelve  or  lifteen  years, — and  when  the  lessons  of  the  Fairy 
had  made  a  sort  of  impression  on  the  minds  of  her  pupils,  and 
she  considered  them  sufficiently  well  in  formed  to  enter  into 
the  world,  she  was  obliged  to  send  them  home,  which  she 
always  did  laden  with  caresses  and  presents,  and  assurances  of 
a  friendship  the  proof  of  which  she  frequently  gave  them  in 
.the  after  course  of  their  lives. 

Amongst  the  number  of  children  confided  to  her  care  by 
their  parents,  there  was  a  little  girl  named  Bleuette,  so  pretty 
and  so  good  that  Bonnebonne  preferred  her  to  ail  tiie  ic&l^ 
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and  loved  her  to  distraction.  She  was  affectionate  without 
being  troublesome,  and  lively  without  being  fatiguing ;  her 
face  expressed  the  sweetness  of  her  character:  her  beauty 
increased  with  her  age,  and  possessed  that  peculiar  brilliancy 
which  is  so  dazzling.  It  is  to  her  rare  beauty  that  we  owe 
the  familiar  saying,  still  in  use  amongst  us,  when  we  speak  of 
anything  which  has  dazzled  us,  "  J'ai  vu  des  Bleuettes." 

A  bov,  about  two  vears  older  than  Bleuette,  also  inhabited 
the  Island  of  Happiness  ;  he  was  called  Coquelicot :  his  face 
was  charming,  it  was  as  bright  as  his  mind,  and  his  pretty 
little  graceful  ways  were  equally  pleasing  to  Bonnebonne. 
That  which  rendered  both  more  charming  was,  that  in  their 
infancy  they  became  inseparable,  and  that  the  vivacity  of  the 
one  was  tempered  by  the  mildness  and  tenderness  of  the  other. 
Bonnebonne  daily  enjoyed  observing  the  impression  and  pro- 
gress which  true  love  makes  upon  innocence  and  ingenuous- 
ness. She  was  constantly  occupied  in  the  study  of  it,  and 
felt  that  all  other  happiness,  which  she  knew  so  well  how  to 
•  procure,  could  not  be  compared  to  it ;  indeed,  what  felicity 
can  be  placed  in  the  balance  with  that  of  two  hearts  which 
love  has  united  by  similarity  of  taste  and  temper  ? 

Coquelicot,  quick  as  he  was,  perhaps,  indeed,  too  soon  excited, 
was  moderate  and  even  mild  in  all  that  regarded  Bleuette, 
who  on  her  part,  was  only  animated  and  vivacious  in  matters 
which  concerned  Coquelicot.  The  birth  and  progress  of  these 
sentiments  had  been  their  delight;  the  sweet  emotions  which 
they  exhibited  were  the  charm  of  Bonnebonne' s  existence, 
for  she  said  to  herself  a  hundred  times,  "  Good  Heavens  !  how 
pretty  are  these  poor  children !  How  they  love  each  other  ! 
How  happy  they  are  ;  they  never  think  of  leaving  my  Island. 
J^ever  have  more  happy  subjects  inhabited  my  empire 

On  an  evening  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  summer 
days,  all  the  lovely  children  were  playing  and  amusing  them- 
selves in  different  parts  of  this  enchanted  residence,  w^hen 
all  at  onoe  there  appeared  in  the  air  a  car  drawn  by  six  flame- 
coloured  griffins :  the  car  was  of  the  same  colour,  relieved  with 
black  ornaments :  it  bore  the  Fairy  Arganto.  Her  hair  was 
powdered  brown  with  a  slight  sprinkle  of  red.^   Her  dress 

(1)  ITair-powder  was  at  this  period  of  varioTis  colonrs.    Brown  halr-powdcr 
was  called  "  Marechal,"  and  grey  powder  was  ejLtremely  faAbionablo  in 
tad  M  late  ailTM. 
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was  of  the  same  colour  as  the  car.  Her  griffii>s  alighted  at 
the  portico  of  the  castle,  whither  Bonnebonne  and  her  niece 
had  repaired  to  do  the  honours  to  the  Fairy,  and  assist  her  to 
descend.  After  the  first  compliments,  Arganto  confessed  to 
Bonnebonne  that  not  being  able  to  understand  the  pleasures 
of  retirement,  and  disgusted  by  some  disagreements  at  Court, 
she  had  wished  to  judge  for  herself  of  the  pleasures  and  cares 
of  a  life  like  hers,  and  that,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  enlightened 
on  the  subject,  she  had  come  to  the  refiolution  of  passmg  some 
days  with  her. 

Bonnebonne  kindly  replied  that  she  would  willingly  satisfy 
her,  and  hide  nothing  from  her.  "  The  beauties  of  nature,'* 
added  she,  "  are  the  pictures  which  I  study ;  its  fruits  are  my 
treasures ;  its  secrets  the  object  of  my  researches,  and  my 
pleasures  are  solely  dependent  on  the  happiness  of  others. 
Infancy  is  the  state  of  humanity  which  can  be  made  the  most 
happy  ;  you  will  find  me,  therefore,  only  surroimded  by  the 
prettiest  children  nature  has  produced." 

So  saying,  she  led  Arganto  further  into  the  Island,  at  each 
step  encountering  troops  of  little  children  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages,  whose  natural  manners  inspired  true  gaiety  ;  some 
danced,  others  played  at  blindman's-buff,  some  amused  them- 
selves playing  at  "  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  in  short  they  passed 
quickly  from  one  fancy  to  another;  their  characters  were 
thus  developed,  and  it  was  easy  to  imagine  what  each  would 
become  at  a  more  advanced  age.  Arganto  thought  this 
recreation  of  Bonnebonne  very  poor;  she  judged  of  it  as  a 
person  of  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  with  contempt.  She  told 
her  companion  that  she  could  not  conceive  the  pleasure  of 
such  amusements,  unless  some  ingenuity  was  employed  to 
im|»rove  them:  it  was  in  vain  that  Bonnebonne  eulogized 
them.  She  would  not  be  persuaded ;  at  length,  continuing 
their  walk,  they  met  Bleuette  and  Coquelicot,  conversing 
together,  who  saw  nothing  but  themselves  in  nature,  and 
who  had  no  pleasure,  no  wish,  no  occupation  nor  will  but  in 
common. 

Bonnebonne  called  them,  and  they  ran  towards  her  with 
that  confidence  and  afl'ection  which  her  goodness  and  their 
gratitude  had  inspired  tliem  with.  Ajganto  was  struck  with 
the  charms  of  their  countenances,  and  said  as  much  to  them  ; 
they  blushed,  and  thanked  the  Fairy  for  each  other.  ''I 
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agree,"  said  she  to  Bonnebonne,  "that  nature  could  not 
present  a  more  agreeable  picture  than  that  of  these  lovely 
children ;  but/*  continued  she,  "  are  they  aa  intelligent  as 
their  features  would  seem  to  denote  ?**  "  Most  assuredly,** 
replied  Bonnebonne,  "it  may  not  he  perhaps  the  kindofiiitel- 
ligence  to  please  you,  for  it  is  quite  natural.  Besides  this, 
they  love  each  other  more  than  they  choose  to  acknowledge, 
especially  to  a  stranger."  The  Fairies  then  embraced  them 
a  thousand  tunes,  and  left  them  together. 

Bonnebonne  agreed  with  Arganto  not  to  trouble  herself 
about  her  during  her  stay,  but  to  occupy  herself  as  usual  with 
her  studies ;  bat  the  hktter  could  not  help  speaking  of  the 
impresrion  which  Btenetto  uid  Coqaelicot  had  made  on  her, 
and  she  requested  they  might  keep  her  company. 

Arganto  was  born  wicked,  and  wickedness  k)dks  with  im- 
patience on  the  happiness  of  others,  and  is  always  at  woi^  to 
destroy  it,  even  if  with  no  other  motive  bat  that  <^  doing 
mischief.  Upon  these  fearfnl  prindples,  she  employed  the 
time  of  her  yisit  in  pmnting  out  to  her  young  companions 
the  poTerty  and  ingifMdity  cf  the  place  they  inhabited ;  they, 
whom  nature  had  formed  for  the  delight  and  oniamfiBt  of  the 
most  brilliant  Court;  and  then  she  gave  them  a  glowing 
description  of  the  abodes  of  kings.  "You  are  enchanted," 
said  she,  continually,  "  with  the  life  which  you  lead ;  but  do 
you  know  any  other  ?  The  splendour  of  the  world,  the  ^^tes 
which  are  given  to  beauty  alone,  the  preference  which  is  at 
all  times  accorded  to  it,  are  the  real  triumphs  of  a  pretty  girl 
it  was  thus  she  spoke  to  Bleuette.  "  And  you,"  addressing 
herself  to  Coquelicot,  "  with  the  spirit  you  possess,  what 
would  you  not  do  at  Court  ?  You  certainly  must  be  brave ; 
and  of  what  are  you  not  capable  ?" 

This  wicked  discourse  made  by  degrees  the  impression 
which  Arganto  wished  upon  the  minds  of  these  amiable 
children.  They  sought  each  other's  company  as  usual,  but 
they  found  eacii  other  no  longer  occupied  with  themselves 
alone:  they  began  by  self  reproaches,  and  at  length  made 
reciprocal  con lesa ions,  for  they  could  no  longer  talk  of  any- 
thing else  but  the  opinions  of  the  Fairy.  Love,  and  the 
hope  of  not  being  separated,  it  is  true,  were  the  foundation 
of  their  projects ;  but  curiosity,  and  the  novelty  of  all  which 
Arganto  had  told  them,  and  above  all,  self-love,  the  p(HS0n  of 
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life,  perverted  at  length  their  innocent  minds;  tliey  aban- 
doned themteUes  to  the  wicked  fairy,  who,  in  order  to  make 
tliem  fall  more  easily  into  the  snare  she  had  laid  for  them, 
did  not  neglect  to  destroy  the  respect  and  gratitude  they 
Mitertained  for  Bonnebonne,  by  telling  them,  *'She  is  a 
provincial  fairy,  whose  taste  is  not  at  all  refined.  Her  cha- 
racter not  suiting  the  Court,  she  is  too  happy  to  be  able  to 
keep  you  with  her ;  she  sacrifices  your  fortunes  to  the  plea- 
sure and  use  which  you  are  of  to  her."  It  was  by  such  discourse 
as  this  that  she  induced  these  children  to  become  ungrateful : 
she  promised  them  not  to  forsake  them,  and  assured  them 
that,  being  a  more  powerful  fairy  than  Bonnebonne,  they 
need  not  be  anxious  about  anything.  She  did  even  more, — 
she  warned  them  of  all  that  the  good  fairy  would  say  to  them 
when  she  should  learn  the  resolution  they  had  taken  :  in 
short,  they  promised  to  follow  her  after  she  had  again  given 
them  her  word  that  they  should  not  be  separated. 

When  Arganto  was  well  assured  of  the  part  they  had  taken, 
she  said  to  Bonnebonne  that  it  was  time  she  should  cease  to 
trouble  her  in  her  retreat,  and  begged  her,  at  the  same  time, 
to  allow  her  to  take  with  her  Bleuette  and  Coquelicot.  The 
good  Fairy,  who  had  perceived  nothing,  and  who  had  no  sus- 
picion of  the  designs  of  Arganto,  as  she  had  herself  ordered 
them  to  pay  court  to  and  obey  the  Fairy,  whilst  she  was 
occupied  in  her  cabinet,  and  above  all,  because  a  good  heart 
cannot  imagine  ingratitude :  Bonnebonne,  as  I  said  before, 
consented  toArganto's  request,  with  the  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  the  proposition  should  please  the  young  couple, 
feeling  quite  convinced  that  they  would  never  wish  to  leave 
her.  The  question  was  put  to  them  on  the  spot.  What 
was  the  astonishment  of  Bonnebonne  when  they  accepted  the 
proposal  to  abandon  her  and  follow  the  Fairy  !  They  set  at 
nought  all  her  reasonings,  so  full  of  friendship  and  good 
advice ;  they  were  too  deeply  prejudiced  against  her.  Bonne- 
bonne then  said  to  them,  with  mildness,  "  It  is  conviction 
which  makes  happiness.  You  would  cease  to  be  happy  in 
this  abode,  because  you  imagine  greater  felicity  awaits  you  in 
another  country :  depart,  let  nothing  detain  you/'  said  she, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  may  you  be  contented." 

Bleuette  and  Coquelicot  were  moved  by  this  tender  dis- 
course, and  on  the  point  of  failing  at  the  feet  of  this  adorable 
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fairy,  and  coiijuririf^  her  to  forget  that  they  had  ever  had  the 
idea  of  separating  from  her ;  but  the  emotion  they  felt  at  the 
moment  made  them  both  laint  away,  so  that  the  wickedness 
of  Arganto  was  not  required  to  counteract  this  return  of 
good  teeling.  She  herself  was  touched  by  so  tender  a  scene, 
and  at  the  moment  almost  repented  having  caused  so  much 
sorrow  to  three  persons,  who  were  only  to  blame  for  placing 
toa  much  confidence  in  her.  Not  knowing  exactly  what  to 
do»  she  prepared  to  set  out  alone,  when  Bonnebonne  said, 
^  I  might  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  you  hare  abused 
the  reception  I  have  given  you:  but  the  great  fruit  of 
study  and  of  solitude  is  forgiveness  of  injuries.  I  am 
not,  therefore,  at  all  afiEected  by  it  myself^  but  I  feel  for 
the  misfortune  of  these  young  people — ^I*  love  them  both.*' 
^  I  will  not  take  them  away,  then,"  replfed  Arganto;  ''you 
see  they  have  refused  me,  and  you  cannot  doubt  the  attach* 
ment  they  feel  for  you."  ''No,"  replied  Bonnebonne,  "I 
feel  myself  compelled  to  beg  you  to  take  with  you  those  I 
loved  best  in  my  retreat ;  you  have  perverted  them,  their 
hearts  are  no  longer  what  they  were :  they  would  henceforth 
only  live  with  me  out  of  compliment.  If  they  had  suificient 
art  to  disguise  it  from  me,  could  I  be  ignorant  of  tlieir 
thoughts  ?  Take  them,  then,  I  conjure  you,  and  at  least 
protect  them  amongst  the  dangers  to  which  you  expose  them." 
"  As  you  absolutely  wish  it,"  replied  Arganto,  "  I  will  do  so." 
She  tlien  carried  them,  fainting  as  they  were,  both  into  her 
car,  and  her  e^riffins  llyinsr  at  a  rapid  pace  speedily  landed 
them  in  the  Kingdom  ol'  Errors. 

The  King  who  governed  it  at  that  time  thought  himself 
the  greatest  of  princes.  Flattery  had  persuaded  him  that  he 
was  descended  from  the  gods.  In  consequence  of  this  idea 
he  caused  himself  to  be  worshipped  by  his  subjects.  His 
throne  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  upon  which  he  only  ap- 
peared once  a  month,  was  surrounded  by  tigers  and  elephants, 
bound  with  chains  of  the  same  precious  materials,  and  covered 
with  superb  embroidery.  Without  entering  into  further 
details  of  the  ceremonies  of  this  court,  suilicc  it  to  say,  the 
King  exhibited  upon  every  occasion  all  the  ostentation  with 
which  a  crown  could  inspire  him.  Arganto  was  his  best 
friend,  the  partaker  of  his  pleasures,  and  it  was  into  the 
superb  palace  which  she  possessed  at  his  court  that  she  ooii» 
ducted  Bleuette  and  Coquelicot. 
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The  moment  tliey  recovered  from  their  swoon  they  lia'l  the 
pleasure  ot"  seeing  each  other.  The  magnificence  of  the 
place  in  which  they  fouud  themselves  astonished  them.  Their 
uncertainty  did  not  last  long :  Arganto  entered  to  dissipate 
it.  Tbey  immectiately  aaked  her  to  give  them  some  news  of 
Bonnebonne.  The  Fainr  mformed  them  that  Bonnebonne 
had  consented  to  their  adrancement,  and  had  herself  conjured 
her  to  take  them  away.  Bleuette  and  Goquelicot  were  com«* 
fbrted  by  this  account,  for  they  had  been  afraid  of  displeaidng 
her,  Arganto  then  said  to  them,  Here,  Bleuette,  is  the 
apartment  prepared  for  you ;  your  household  shall  be  formed 
to-night.  Meanwhile,  here  are  your  waiting*women:.  let  me 
present  them  to  you.** 

At  these  words,  there  appeared  a  dozen  handsome  young 

C»ns,  carrying  all  the  innumerable  trifles  whieh  have 
me  so  necessary  to  a  lady's  toilet.  They  were  followed 
by  an  equal  number  of  valets-de-chambre,  bearing  boxes  and 
oaskets,  and  who  in  a  few  moments  fitted  up  and  set  out  a 
most  superb  dressing'table.  Garments  adapted  to  the  season 
then  appeared  in  such  great  profusion  that  they  covered  all 
the  chairs,  beds,  and  couches  in  this  large  apartment.  When 
everything  was  arranged  according  to  the  Fairy's  pleasure,  she 
said  to  Bleuette,  "  This  all  belongs  to  you,  and  you  have 
nothing  to  study  but  how  to  avail  yourself  of  it.  She  then 
showed  her  a  basket  full  of  ornaments  and  a  jewel-case 
crammed  with  precious  stones  as  perfect  in  themselves  as 
they  were  tastefully  set,  saying  to  her,  "  Beautiful  Bleuette, 
this  little  jewel-box  will  amuse  you,  but  let  us  now  proceed  to 
the  apartment  I  destine  for  Coquelicot."  Bleuette  followed 
the  Fairy  without  being  able  to  reply ;  her  surprise  and  asto- 
nishment appeared  to  her  like  a  beautiful  dream.  They  all 
three  passed  into  another  apartment.  It  was  plain,  but  neat. 
Four  valets-de-chambre,  who  were  in  the  second  room,  stept 
forward  and  presented  him  with  clothes  as  tasteful  as  they 
were  superb,  in  order  that  he  might  select  those  in  which  he 
wished  to  appear  that  day.  They  then  opened  the  door  of  a 
sort  of  large  cabinet,  containing  all  kinds  of  musical  instru- 
ments, also  a  librarjr  well  stocked  with  historical  works^  but 
more  particularly  with  romances  and  fiury  tales. 

Behold,"  said  Arganto,  ^  what  will  amuse  you  when  you 
are  weary  of  the  pleasures  of  society,  or  require  rest  aiter* 
exercise.'*  She  thai  commanded  the  pwson  she  had  chosen  for 
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his  equerry  to  appear.      You  may/'  said  she  to  Comielicoi^ 
''take  hiB  advice ;  he  is  a  man  to  be  depended  on,  and  •  good 
companion.   Show/'  eoiitinuod  she  to  this  gentleman,  ^  the 
thii^rs  of  which  yott  have  the  eharge."   There  then  aj^peared 
servants  in  liYBrfp  who  carried  the  moat  magnifioent  and 
perfect  arms  for  war  and  the  chase.    And  even  this  was  not 
all :  "  Let  us,'*  said  Aigaoto,  "  look  out  of  the  window.'* 
They  obeyed  her,  and  perceived  fifty  saddle-horses,  led  by  five- 
and-twenty  grooms,  superbly  clothed  and  weii  mounted. 
"There,"  said  she,  '*  are  your  horses  for  hunting  and  riding." 
She  then  ordered  out  the  carriages :  berlins,  berlingots, 
Tis-drvis,  cal^hes  of  all  kinds,  defiled  under  the  windows, 
drawn  by  the  prettiest  and  best  groomed  horses  in  the  world, 
with  their  manes  tastefully  plaited.  Coquelicot,  as  much  asto* 
nished  as  Bieuette,  observed  also  the  same  silence.    "  Learn, 
both  of  you,"  said  Arganto,  "  to  make  good  use  of  what  I 
have  just  given  you ;  you  are  both  charming,  but  believe  me, 
dress  is  necessary  to  beauty."    She  then  left  them  in  their 
separate  apartments,  questioning  their  new  domestics  on  the 
particular  use  of  all  the  novelties  that  surrounded  them,  for 
they  dared  not  yet  give  any  orders.    They  at  length  dressed 
themselves,  and  Coquelicot  proceeding  to  the  apartment  of 
Bieuette,  they  were  mutually  astonished  at  the  agreeable 
effect  of  tlieir  attire,  and  uttering^  a  hundred  praises  of  the 
good  taste  of  Arganto,  they  became  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  what  she  had  told  them  respecting 
Bonnebonne,  for  whose  simplicity  they  began  to  blush. 

All  tlie  Court  learning  the  arrival  of  Bieuette  and  Coquelicot, 
either  from  curiosity  or  the  desire  to  please  the  Fairy,  came 
with  great  eagerness  to  pay  her  a  visit.  The  King  himself 
did  her  this  honour.  The  praises  of  the  men  of  Bieuette.  and 
those  of  the  women  of  Coquelicot,  gratified  both  exceedingly. 
They  found  that  the  language  spoken  in  this  country  had  an 
agreeable  style  hitherto  quite  unknown  to  them ;  they  were 
struck  by  it,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  imitating  it.  Bieuette, 
from  the  first  day,  perceived  that  Coquelicot  was  not  made  for 
his  fine  clothes,  and  that  he  had  a  borrowed  air  which  the 
other  young  men  who  surrounded  her  had  not :  in  short,  both 
were  occupied  by  a  thousand  new  fancies.  They  saw  each 
other  every  day,  it  is  true,  but  they  sought  each  other  less; 
and  the  tender  conversations,  in  which  simplicity,  ingenuous* 
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ness,  candour,  and  truth  had  formerly  so  large  a  share,  no 
longer  took  place  between  them  ;  they  were  only  anxious  now  , 
to  place  their  words  and  turn  their  phrases  according  to  the 
style  which  they  had  been  so  much  struck  with  in  their  new 
residence. 

The  dresik  the  magnificence,  and  lihe  brilliancy  with  which 
they  damled  the  whole  court  caused  every  one  to  give  them 
the  titles  of  prince  and  princess.  They  knew  well  that  they 
did  not  deserve  them  from  their  low  birth ;  but  the  mistake 
of  others  gratified  their  vanity.  They  agreed  between  them 
to  keep  th&t  real  condition  secret^  and  hoped  privately  that 
their  beauty  and  merit  would  in  time  really  raise  them  to 
that  dignity. 

Coquelioot  had  perfectly  handsome  features  and  a  charming 
figure.  He  performed  all  kinds  of  feats  with  marvellous  success; 
almost  all  the  ladies  were  pulling  caps  for  him.  Bleuette  was 
not  in  the  least  jealous  of  his  conquests,  and  although  in 
such  situations  one  is  not  alwajrs  just,  she  had  at  least  the 
generoMty  not  to  reproach  him  m  any  way.  In  fact,  she  de- 
served reproaching  equally  herself,  for  the  Court  and  its  grand 
airs  had  changed  her  heart  and  mind  as  much  as  his.  Bleuette^ 
on  her  part,  thinking  of  nothing  but  how  to  attract  admira- 
tion and  to  outvie  all  the  other  beauties  of  the  Court,  became 
a  practised  coquette.  You  may  easily  judge,  knowing  what 
I  have  told  you,  how  long  she  was  in  availing  herself  of  all 
the  presents  of  the  Fairy.  She  very  soon  invented  fashions, 
which  all  the  other  ladies,  handsome  or  ugl}',  were,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  obliged  to  follow.  During  some  time  this  gratifi- 
cation of  her  vanity  only  presented  to  h(!r  view  jealous  rivals, 
men  captivated  and  admiring,  flattered  or  plunged  into  despair, 
by  her  glances  and  her  deceptive  and  provoking  speeches ;  but 
Bleuette  was  so  beautiful,  she  had  so  much  wit  and  grace, 
that,  even  when  making  them  most  miserable,  she  was  the 
theme  of  their  praises  and  the  object  of  attraction  to  all  the 
finest  people  of  the  Court.  She  also  conducted  herself  with 
so  much  prudence  that  no  one  oould  cast  the  least  slur  on 
ber. 

.  Coquelioot,  on  his  part — ^"ficUe  adorer  of  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent objects  *' — ^flattered  his  vanity  without  ever  satisfying 
Ids  heart. 

Such  was  tiie  true  and  unhappy  situation  in  which  these 
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two  persons,  formerly  the  most  loving  and  amiable  possible, 
found  themselves,  when  this  same  vanity,  the  shoal  on  which 
so  much  happiness  has  been  wrecked,  was  itseii'  vioicntlj 
offended. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  dazzled  by  the  splendour  which 
surrounded  them,  they  had  both  received  with  pleasure  the 
titles  of  princes ;  but  nothing  is  unknown  to  the  world,  and  such 
vanity  would  awaken  a  contempt  for  falsehood,  in  those  who 
have  no  higher  motive  for  despising  it.  A  youth,  brought  up, 
as  they  had  been,  by  Bonnebonne,  in  the  Island  of  Happiness, 
having  wandered  from  it,  as  many  others  had  done,  in  passing 
through  several  conntries,  had  be^  attracted  to  the  Court 
inhabited  by  Bleuette  and  Coquelicot*   He  waa  aatonished  to 
hear  the  grand  titles  of  prince  and  princess  added  to  their 
well-known  names,  he  ran,  howerer,  to  the  Fairy's  palace  to 
embrace  them ;  but  far  from  receiving  him  kindly,  they  did 
not  condescend  even  to  recognise  him.    He  complained  to 
everybody  who  would  listen  to  him,  and  all  the  Cburt  were  V)»y 
soon  informed  that  Princess  Blenette  and  Prince  Coquelicci 
were  the  children  of,  'twas  true,  very  honest  people,  but  who 
were  nothing  but  poor  shepherds.   The  Court  is  a  re^on  in 
'  which  nothing  is  forgiven,  and  where  anything  ridiemoiis  is 
sought  for  with  the  greatest  eagerness ;  therefore,  it  profited  by 
this  a£&ir.  Songs  and  epigrams  were  circulated  in  a  moment ; 
and  the  objects  of  their  attack  could  not  pretend  ignorance  of 
them,  for,  according  to  the  praiseworthv  custom  of  the  authors 
of  such  works,  the  first  copies  were  addressed  to  the  persons 
most  interested.   Coquelicot  was  bantered  by  one  of  the  wits 
of  the  Court ;  but  he  demandsd  very  prompt  satis&ction,  and 
the  combat,  in  which  he  killed  his  adversary,  brought  him 
honour  in  a  place  where  truth  is  so  rare,  notwithstandmg  that 
a  falsehood  is  never  pardoned.    They  rendered  justice  to  ' 
his  valour,  but  they  no  longer  paid  him  the  same  atten*  ! 
tions ;  for  in  short,  although  riches  can  obtain  every  thua^ 
the  ridicide  attached  to  low  birth  combined  with  vanity  is 
rarely  overlooked  at  Court.   As  for  Bleuette,  whom  wounded 
pride  rendered  still  more  haoghty  than  ever,  and  who  hoped 
by  her  beauty  and  accomplishments  to  stifle  the  dbagreeable  i 
reports  which  had  been  spread  about  her  former  pastoral  con* 
dition — ^Bleuette,  I  must  tell  you,  bad,  in  addition,  the  morti- 
fication to  see  some  letters  whiohshe  had  had  the  imprudence  ' 
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to  write  handed  round  amongst  her  acqpaintMicce.  Her 
attraction  diminished  and  her  reputation  tarnished  (however 
unjustly)  hurt  her  deeply,  and  induced  hertorefleot  seriously, 
Becalling  then  the  remembrance  of  her  former  happiness,  the 
words  of  Bonnebonne  presented  themselves  to  her  mind. 

Bleuette  being  thus  agitated  by  all  the  recollections  which 
led  her  back  to  her  first  sentiments  for  Coquelicot^  looked 
only  with  regret  upon  the  conduct  she  had  pursued  towards  him 
since  she  had  been  at  Court.  She  was  ashamed  of  it,  but  it 
was  not  possible  for  her  to  speak  to  him  openly  on  the  subject. 

He  wiU  consider,"  said  she,  ^  my  most  sincere  repentance 
to  be  caused  either  by  coquetry  or  jealousy ;  and  I  cannot 
complain,  or  he  will  believe  that  my  birth  being  known  and 
made  public  in  this  country,  has  deranged  my  projects  of 
advancement,  and  that  I  am  brought  back  to  him  only  by  a 
feeling  of  shame  and  necessity.  "  No,'*  continued  she,  I 
will  not  betray  to  him  all  the  weakness  of  my  heart,  or  all 
the  pain  which  the  fidse  friendship  of  Arganto  has  caused 
me.*' 

Similar  ideas  tormented  CoqueUeot.  He  thought  all  those 
who  treated  him,  as  formerly,  uke  a  prince,  did  so  in  mockery, 
and  to  ridicule  him,  and  felt  satisfied  that  those  whose  con- 
duct was  changed  by  the  reports  which  had  been  spread 


situation,  distressing  as  it  really  could  well  be,  was  not  the 
sole  evil  which  oppressed  him.  The  remembrance  of  Bleuette, 
tender,  faithful,  simple,  and  innocent ;  the  recollection  of  the 
residence  of  Bonnebonne,  and  that  of  the  charm  and  peace 
that  pervaded  it,  awoke  in  his  soul  so  great  a  disgust  for  all 
that  the  world  calls  pleasure,  and  which  he  had  himself  taken 
for  happiness,  that  he  determined  to  fly  from  the  Court. 
They  had  but  to  speak  to  one  another,  and  they  would  have 
been  convinced  and  consoled ;  but  still  young  and  inex- 
perienced, they  determined  on  the  thing  of  all  others  to  be 
avoided  in  love  and  friendship— silence :  for  want  of  con- 
fidence increases  and  envenoms  the  wound  we  have  received, 
as  well  as  that  which  we  have  inflicted  on  others ;  thus,  there- 
fore, not  daring  to  look  at  each  other  (so  much  had  the  shame 
of  their  proceedings  made  an  impression  on  their  hearts), 
they  each  separately,  and  without  communicating  their  inten- 
tions to  any  one,  made  up  their  minds  to  quit  the  Court* 


continual  annoyance;  this 
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Solitude  appeared  to  offer  them  the  only  chance  of  consolation. 
Thcj  departed  the  same  morning,  just  as  if  they  had  heen 
acting  in  conoert.  They  chose  the  plainest  dresses  they 
could  find,  not  without  regretting  those  they  had  hroiight 
with  them  to  the  Court ;  they  would  have  felt  still  nearer 
approaching  their  former  innocence,  in  habits  so  vividly 
re<»Uing  the  scenes  of  their  past  felicity.  They  took  nothint^ 
away  with  them  but  the  portraits  which  Arganto  had  had 
painted  of  them  in  miniature,  representing  them  aa  they  were 
when  they  left  the  Island  of  Happiness. 

They  set  out  by  very  different  roads ;  but  in  proportion  as 
they  left  the  Court  behind  them,  nature  spoke  to  their  hearts. 
The  song  of  the  birds,  the  serenity  of  the  air,  the  view  of  the 
country,  that  sweet  freedom  which  it  inspires, — all  recalled 
their  former  happiness,  all  softened  them,  and  drew  them 
towards  each  other.    "  But  how  shall  we  ever  find  each  other 
again,"  said  they  unceasingly  to  themselves.    "  I  should  have 
convinced  him,"  thought  Bleuette.    "  She  would  have  par- 
doned me,"  sighed  Coquelicot :  **  1  will  return  to  the  Court. 
But  how  can  I  reappear  there  (for  each  thought  the  other  had 
remained  in  the  palace)  in  this  miserable  condition  The 
remembrance  of  Bonnebonne  again  presented  itself  to  their 
mind.  It  ia  friendship  we  invoke  in  adversity.  They  resolved 
then  to  have  recourse  to  her  kindness.  If  they  had  not  them* 
selves  known  the  delights  of  the  Island  of  Happiness,  if  they 
had  not  been  anxious  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  their  former 
felicity,  it  is  so  natural  to  desire  a  similar  habitation,  that  we 
often  set  out  in  search  of  it  on  the  description  of  others. 
Each,  therefore,  tamed  their  steps  in  the  direction  of  the 
Island.    It  was  very  easy  for  them  to  find  the  way,  they  who 
had  once  so  worthily  inhabited  it.    They  intended  to  address 
themselves  to  one  of  the  columns  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  which  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  the  Fairy  all  the  requests 
of  her  petitioners.    What  was  their  surprise,  or  rather  what 
was  their  delight,  to  meet  with  each  oti!  -r  again  on  a  spot 
and  in  a  dress  which  explained  everythiiig !    After  the  first 
transports,  in  which  the  eye  hardly  sufficed  to  satisfy  the  soul, 
the  first  words  they  uttered  were,  "  Pardon  me,  I  cannot  live 
"without  you."    The  pardon  which  is  mutually  sought  is  soon 
granted  ;  and  it  was  no  longer  necessar}-  to  implore  the  aid  of 
the  Fairy.  •  The  unison  of  their  desires  had  already  trans* 
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ported  them  into  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  Island.  Thej 
were  anxious  to  excuse  themselves,  and  request  the  forgiveiiess 
of  Eonnebonne;  hut  she  prevented  them.  "I  know  all 
that  has  happened  to  700,  said  she,  "  I  have  shared  your 
troubles,  although  they  wero  deserved.  Enjoy  the  happiness 
of  my  empire,  you  are  now  better  aUe  to  appreciate  its 
delights." 

l^ey  lived  happily  because  they  never  ceased  to  love  each 
other,  and  they  died  at  the  same  moment.  Bonnebonne 
bestowed  their  names  upon  two  wild  flowers*  in  order  to  im- 
mortalize their  memory. 

(I)  The  com-flower  and  the  poppjr. 
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Thxbb  was  once  upon  a  time  a  King  and  Queen  who  Iiad 
but  one  son,  who  was  their  only  hope.  Fourteen  years  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  the  Queen  had  had  no 
other  children.  The  Prince  was  marvelloudly  handsome,  and 
learnt  with  facility  everything  they  wished  him  to  know. 
The  King  and  Queen  loved  him  to  distraction,  and  their 
subjects  placed  all  their  affections  on  him,  for  he  was  aflEable 
to  everybody,  and  yet  he  knew  well  how  to  distinguish 
between  the  people  who  approached  him.  His  name  was 
ZizphiL  As  he  was  an  only  son,  the  King  and  Queen  resolved 
he  should  marry  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  to  secure  the 
succesdon  to  the  crown  should  they  unhappily  be  deprived 
of  Zirphil. 

They  therefore  sought  on  foot  and  on  horseback  a  Princess 
worthy  of  the  heir-apparent/  but  none  was  found  suitable. 
At  length,  after  a  most  diligent  inquiry,  the  Queen  was 
informed  that  a  veiled  lady  desired  a  private  audience  of  her 
Majesty,  on  business  of  importance.  The  Queen  immediately 
ascended  her  throne  in  the  audience-chamber,  and  ordered  the 
lady  to  be  admitted.  The  lady  approached,  without  removing 
her  white  crape  veil,  which  reached  to  the  ground.  When  she 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  "  Queen'*  said  she,  **  I  am 
astonished  that,  without  consulting  me,  you  have  thought  of 
marrying  your  son.  I  am  the  Fairy  Marmotte,  and  my 
name  is  sufficiently  celebrated  to  have  reached  your  ears/' 
Ab,  Madam,"  said  the  Queen,  quickly  descending  from  her 
throne,  in  order  to  embrace  the  Fairy,  "you  will  easily  pardon 
me  my  fault  when  you  learn  that  1  have  only  listened  to  ail 
the  wonders  which  have  been  told  me  about  you  as  to  a 

(1)  Dauphin  ia  the  original. 
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nursery  tale ;  but  now  tbat  you  do  me  tbe  favour  to  come  to 
my  palace,  I  no  longer  doubt  your  power,  and  beg  you  will 
bonour  me  witb  your  advice.'*  "Tbat  is  not  a  sufficient 
answer  to  a  Fairy,"  replied  Marmotte.  "  Sucb  an  excuse 
might  perhaps  satisfy  a  oommon  person,  but  I  am  mortally 
offended ;  and  to  b^n  vour  punisbment,  I  command  you  to 
marry  vour  Zirpbil  to  tbe  person  I  bave  brougbt  witb  me." 

At  tiiese  woras  sbe  felt  in  ber  pocket,  and,  drawing  out  a 
tootbpick  case,  sbe  opened  it,  and  out  of  it  came  a  little  ivory 
doll,  so  pretty  and  so  well  made  tbat  tbe  Queen,  despite  ber 
grief,  could  not  belp  admiring  it.  **  Tbis  is  my  goddaughter," 
said  tbe  Fairy,  and  I  bave  always  destined  ber  for  Zirpbil." 
Tbe  Queen  was  batbed  in  tears.  Sbe  coujured  Marmotte,  in 
tbe  most  toucbing  words,  not  to  expose  ber  to  tbe  ridicule  of 
ber  people,  vvbo  would  laugh  at  ber  if  sbe  announced  to  tbem 
sucb  a  marriage.  "  Laugh,  indeed,  will  they,  Madam  P"  said 
the  Fairy.  '*  Ab,  we  shall  see  if  tbey  bave  reason  to  laugh, 
Madam.  Ab,  we  sbaU  see  if  tbey  will  laugb  at  my  god- 
daughter, and  if  your  son  ought  not  to  adore  ber.  I  can  tell 
you  tbat  sbe  deserves  to  be  adored.  Sbe  is  small,  it  is  true ; 
but  sbe  bas  more  sense  tban  there  is  in  all  your  kingdom  put 
tugLther.  When  you  bear  ber  talk,  you  mil  be  surprised 
yourself;  for  sbe  can  talk,  I  promise  you.  Now,  then,  little 
Princess  Camion,"  said  sbe,  to  the  doll,  speak  a  little  to 
your  motber-in-law,  and  show  ber  what  you  can  do."  Then 
the  pretty  Camion  jumped  upon  tbe  Queen's  palatine^  and 
paid  ner  a  little  compliment  so  tender  and  so  sensible  tbat 
ner  Majesty  suspended  ber  tears  to  give  tbe  Princess  Camion 
a  hearty  kiss. 

"Here,  Queen,"  said  tbe  Fairy,  "is  my  tootbpick-case ; 
replace  your  daugbter-in-law  in  it.  I  wish  your  son  to  get 
well  accustomed  to  ber  before  marrying  ber.  I  think  it  will 
not  be  long  first.  Your  obedience  may  soften  my  anger ;  but 
if  you  act  contrary  to  my  orders,  you,  your  busbsmd,  your  son, 
and  your  kingdom,  shall  all  'feel  the  effect  of  my  wratb. 
Above  all,  take  care  to  replace  ber  in  ber  ease  early  in  tbe 
evening,  for  it  is  important  tbat  sbe  should  not  be  out  late." 
At  these  words  sbe  raised  ber  veO,  and  tbe  Queen  fainted 

(1)  In  the  Lofly's  Dictionary,  KO  i,  we  find  a  palatine  "  is  that  which  used 
to  be  called  a  sable  tippet ;  but  that  name  ifl  changed  to  one  tliat  ia  aup^KMtd 
to  btf  finer,  beoanse  newer,  and  i  la  moik  de  Fnmct," 
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with  fright  when  she  perceived  an  actual  live  Marmot^ — hlack, 
sleek,  and  as  large  as  a  human  creature.  Her  women  came 
to  her  assistance,  and,  when  she  recovered  from  her  swoon,  she 
saw  nothing  but  the  case  that  Marmotte  had  left  with  her. 

They  put  her  to  bed,  and  went  to  inform  the  King  of  the 
accident.  He  arrived  in  a  great  fright.  The  Queen  sent 
everj  one  away,  and,  with  a  torrent  of  tears,  she  related  her 
adventure  to  the  King,  who  would  not  believe  it  till  he  saw 
the  doll  that  the  Queen  drew  from  the  case.  "Just  heaven  !'* 
cried  he,  after  having  meditated  a  little,  "  is  it  possible  that 
kings  should  be  exposed  to  such  great  misfortunes  ?  Ah  !  we 
are  only  placed  above  other  men  in  order  to  feel  more  acutely 
the  cares  and  afflictions  attached  to  our  existence."  "  And  in 
order  to  give  the  greater  example  of  fortitude,  sire,"  added 
the  Doll,  in  a  small,  sweet,  and  distinct  voice.  "  My  dear 
Camion,"  said  the  Queen,  "  you  speak  like  an  oracle." 

At  length,  after  a  conversation  of  an  hour  between  these 
three  persons,  it  was  decided  that  they  should  not  yet  divulge 
the  contemplated  marriage,  and  that  they  should  wait  until 
Zirphil,  who  was  gone  hunting  for  three  days,  should  have 
returned,  and  consented  to  obey  the  command  of  the  Fairy, 
which  the  Queen  undertook  to  communicate  to  him.  In  the 
interim,  the  Queen,  and  even  the  King,  shut  themselves  up, 
in  order  to  converse  with  the  little  Camion.  She  had  a 
highly-cultivated  intellect,  she  spoke  well,  and  with  a  singular 
turn  of  thought  which  was  very  pleasing.  But  although  she 
was  animated,  her  eyes  had  a  fixed  ex})ression  which  was  not 
agreeable,  and  the  Queen  was  annoyed  by  it,  as  she  began  to 
love  Camion^  and  feai'ed  that  the  Prince  might  take  a  dislike 
to  her. 

More  than  a  month  had  elapsed  since  Marmotte  had 
appeared,  but  the  Queen  had  not  yet  dared  to  show  Zir]i)hil 
his  intended.  One  day  he  entered  her  room  wliilst  she  was 
in  bed.  "  Madam,"  said  he,  "the  most  singular  thing  in  the 
world  occurred  to  me  some  days  since  wliilst  I  was  hunting. 
1  had  wished  to  conceal  it  I'rom  you,  but  at  length  it  has 
become  so  extraordinary,  that  T  must  positively  tell  you  of  it. 
I  followed  a  wild  boar  with  great  ardour^  and  had  pursued 

(1)  The  Marmot  of  tbe  Alps  (ArHomys^MtenWy  **  Bear-rat**),  a  large 
mmmtain-nt,  moxe  than  a  foot  longi  with  a  My  shaped  iemething  like  a 
hear. 
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it  into  the  midst  of  a  forest  without  observing  that  I  was  alone, 
when  I  saw  him  throw  himself  into  a  hole  which  opened  in 
the  ground.  My  horse  having  plunged  in  after  it,  I  continued 
falling  for  half  an  hour,  and  at  length  found  myself  at  the 
bottom,  without  any  hurt.  There,  instead  of  the  boar,  which 
I  confess  I  feared  to  find,  I  saw  a  very  ugly  woman,  who 
begged  me  to  dismount  from  my  horse  and  follow  her.  I  did 
not  hesitate,  and  giving  her  my  hand,  she  opened  a  little  door 
which  had  previously  been  hidden  from  my  view,  and  I  entered 
with  her  a  saloon  of  green  marble,  where  there  was  a  golden 
bath,  covered  with  a  curtain  of  very  rich  stuff;  the  curtain 
rose,  and  I  saw  in  the  bath  a  person  of  such  marvellous  beauty 
that  I  thought  I  should  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  *  Prince 
Zirphil,'  said  the  lady,  who  was  bathing,  *  the  Fairy  Marmotte 
has  enchanted  me,  and  it  is  by  your  assistance  alone  that  I 
can  be  released.*  *  Speak,  Madam,'  said  I  to  her :  *  what 
must  I  do  to  help  you?*  *You  must  either,*  said  she, 
*  marry  me  instantly  or  skin  me  alive.*  I  was  as  much  sur- 
prised at  the  first  proposition  as  alarmed  at  the  second.  She 
read  in  my  eyes  my  embarrassment,  and  said,  *  Do  not  imagine 
that  I  jest,  or  that  I  propose  to  you  an  act  of  which  you  may 
repent.  No,  Zirphil,  dismiss  your  fears ;  I  am  an  unlbrtunate 
Princess  to  whom  the  Fairy  has  taken  an  aversion ;  she  has 
made  me  half-woman,  half-whale  because  I  would  not  marry 
her  nephew,  the  King  of  the  Whiting,  who  is  frightful,  and 
even  more  wicked  than  he  is  hideous.  She  has  condemned 
me  to  remain  in  my  present  state  until  a  Prince  named  Zirphil 
shall  fulfil  one  of  the  conditions  that  I  have  just  proposed  to 
you ;  to  expedite  this  matter,  I  caused  my  maid  of  honour  to 
take  the  form  of  a  wild  boar,  and  it  is  she  who  has  led  you  hither. 
I  must  now  tell  you  that  you  cannot  leave  this  spot  until  you 
shall  have  fulfilled  my  desire  in  one  manner  or  the  other.  I 
am  not  mistress  here ;  and  Citronette,  whom  you  see  with  mOy 
will  tell  you  that  it  cannot  be  arranged  otherwise.*  , 

"Imagine,  Madam,'*  said  the  Prince  to  the  Queen,  who 
listened  attentively,  "  in  what  a  state  this  discourse  left  me." 
Although  the  face  of  the  Whale-Princess  pleased  me  exces- 
sively, and  her  charms  and  misfortunes  rendered  her  extremely 
interesting,  her  being  half  a  fish  horrified  me  exceedingly ;  and 
the  idea  of  skining  her  alive  threw  me  into  utter  despair.  *  Butv 
Madam,*  said  I  to  her,  at  length  (for  my  silence  became 
as  stupid  as  insulting),  'is  tiilere  not  a  third  way?*  1 
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had  hardly  uttered  those  unlucky  works,  than  the  Whale- 
Princess  aad  her  attendant  uttered  shrieks  and  lamentationtl 
which  were  enough  to  pierce  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  saloon. 
'  Ungrateful  wretch !  cruel  tiger !  and  everythii^  that  is  most 
ferocious  and  most  inhuman  !*  exclaimed  the  former.  '  Thou 
wouldsty  then,  that  I  should  also  he  condemned  to  the  torture 
of  seeing  you  expire  ?  For  if  thou  dost  not  resolve  to  grant 
my  request,  the  Fairy  has  assured  me  thou  wilt  perish,  and  I 
shall  remain  a  whale  all  my  life  V 

"  Her  reproaches  piercea  my  heart ;  she  raised  her  beautiful 
arms  out  of  the  water,  and  joined  her  charming  hands  to 
implore  me  to  decide  quickly.  Citronette  was  at  my  kneeSy 
which  she  embraced,  screaming  loud  enough  to  deaien  me. 
*But  how  can  I  marry  you?'  said  I;  Svhat  sort  of 
ceremony  can  be  performed  ?'  '  Skin  me,'  said  she  tenderly, 
'  and  do  not  marry  me,  I  prefer  that.*  '  Skin  her  i*  screamed 
the  other,  *  and  fear  nothing.*  I  was  in  a  state  of  perplexity 
which  I  cannot  descrihe;  and  while  I  considered  what  I 
ought  to  do,  their  shrieks,  and  tears  were  redouhled,  till  I 
knew  not  what  would  become  of  me.  At  length,  afber  a 
thousand  and  one  struggles,  1  cast  my  eyes  once  more  on  the 
beautiful  Whale,  and  I  confess  that  I  found  in  her  features 
an  inexpressible  charm.  I  threw  myself  on  i]^  knees  close  to 
the  bath,  and  taking  her  hand, '  No,  divine  iPrincess,*  said  I 
to  her ; '  I  will  not  skin  you,  1  would  rather  many  you  !* 

"At  these  words  joy  lighted  up  the  countenance  of  the 
Princess,  but  a  modest  joy,  for  she  coloured,  and  casting  down 
her  beautiful  eyes,  'I  shall  never  forget,*  said  she,  Hhe 
service  that  you  render  me ;  I  am  so  penetrated  with  gratitude, 
that  you  may  expect  an3rthing  of  me  after  this  generous 
resolution.*  *Do  not  lose  time,*  cried  the  insupportable 
Citronette ;  *  tell  him  quickly  all  that  he  must  do.*  '  It  is 
aofficienty'  said  the  Whale- Pnncess,  blushing  again,  Hhat 
you  give  me  your  ring,  and  that  you  should  take  mine ;  there 
is  my  hand,  receive  it  as  a  pledge  of  my  faith.*  I  had  hardly 
made  this  tender  exchange,  and  kissed  the  beautiful  hand 
which  she  presented  to  me,  when  I  found  myself  again  upon 
my  horse  in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  Having  called  my  people, 
they  came  to  me,  and  1  returned  home  without  being  able  to 
utter  a  word,  I  waa  bo  completely  astounded.  Since  then,  I 
am  transported  erery  niffht  without  knowing  how,  into  the 
heautiful  green  saloon^  where  I  pass  the  night  near  an  invisible 
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person ;  she  speaks  to  me^  aad  tells  me  that  the  time  is  not 
yet  come  for  me  to  know  who  she  is." 
.  "Ah,  my  son,"  interrapted  the  Queen,  "is  it  possible, 
then,  that  you  are  really  married  to  her?**  " I  am,  Madam," 
zeplied  the  Prince ;  "  but  although  I  love  my  wife  infinitely, 
I  would  have  sacrifieed  this  a£Pection  if  I  could  have  escaped 
Izom  the  saloon  without  resorting  to  that  alternative."  At 
these  words,  a  little  voice,  proceeding  from  the  Queen's 
pocket,  said,  "Prince  Zirpbil,  yon  should  have  flayed  her; 
perhaps  your  pity  may  be  fatal  to  you." 

The  Prince,  surprised  at  this  voice,  remained  speechless. 
The  Queen  in  vain  tried  to  conceal  from  him  the  cause  of  his 
astonishment ;  he  felt  quickly  in  her  pocket,  which  was  bang** 
ing  upon  the  arm-chair  near  the  bed,  and  drew  from  it  the 
tootbpick-case,  which  the  Queen  took  from  his  hand  and 
Opened.  The  Princess  Camion  immediately  came  out  of  it, 
and  the  astonished  Prince  threw  himself  on  his  knees  by  the 
bedside  of  the  Queen  to  inspect  her  nearer.  "  I  vow,  Madam," 
cried  he,  "  that  tliis  is  my  dear  Whale  in  miniature.  Is  this 
some  pleasantry,  and  have  you  only  wished  to  frighten  mei 
by  allowing  me  so  long  to  believe  that  you  would  not  approve 
of  my  marriage?"  "No,  my  son,"  at  length  the  Queen 
replied ;  "  my  grief  is  real,  and  you  have  exposed  us  to  the 
most  cruel  mi^ortunes  by  marry mg  that  Whale,  for,  in  fact, 
you  were  promised  to  the  Princess  Camion  whom  you  see  in 
my  hands."  She  then  related  to  him  what  bad  passed  between 
her  and  the  Fairy  Marmotte,  and  the  Prince  allowed  her  to  say 
all  she  wished  without  interruption,  so  much  was  he  astonished 
to  iind  that  she  and  bis  father  bad  agreed  to  a  proposition 
which  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  so  ridiculous.  "  Heaven  forbid, 
Hadam,"  said  he  at  length,  when  the  Queen  had  finished, 
"  that  I  should  ever  oppose  the  designs  of  your  Majesty,  or 
that  I  should  act  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  Eling,  my  father, 
even  when  he  commands  me  to  do  anything  as  impossible  aa 
this  appears  to  me  to  be ;  but  had  I  consented,  could  I  even 
have  fallen  in  love  with  this  pretty  Princess,  would  your 

subjects  ever  have  "    "Time  is  a  great  teacher,  Pnnco 

Zirphil,"  interrupted  Camion;  "but  it  is  done;  you  cannot 
now  marry  me,  and  my  godmother  appears  to  me  a  person 
who  will  not  patiently  sttfiEsr  any  one  to  break  their  word 
with  her.  Diminutiye  as  I  am,  I  feel  as  acutely  as  thelaxgeat 
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woman  would  the  disagreeable  nature  of  this  adventure ;  but 
as  you  are  not  so  much  to  blame,  except  perhaps  for  having 
been  a  little  too  haatj,  I  may  persaade  the  Fairy  to  mitigate 

the  punishment.** 

After  these  words  Camion  was  silent,  for  she  was  exhausted 
with  having  said  so  much.  "  My  dear  darling,'*  said  the 
Queen,  "  I  implore  you  to  take  some  repose  for  fear  you 
should  be  ill  and  not  in  a  condition  to  speak  to  the  Fairy 
when  she  comes  to  afflict  us ;  you  are  our  consolation, 
and  however  she  may  punish  us,  I  shall  not  feel  it  so  deeply 
if  Marmotte  does  not  take  you  from  us.'*  The  Princess 
Camion  felt  her  little  heart  beat  at  these  words  of  the  Queen : 
but  bein^  quite  overcome,  she  could  only  kiss  her  hand,  and 
let  fall  upon  it  some  tiny  tears.  Zirphil  was  moved  at  this 
incident,  and  begged  Camion  to  permit  him  to  kiss  her  hand 
in  his  turn  :  she  gave  it  him  with  much  grace  and  dignity, 
and  then  re-entered  her  case.  After  this  tender  scene  the 
Queen  rose,  in  order  to  go  and  tell  the  King  what  liad  passed, 
and  take  every  rational  precaution  against  the  anger  of  the 
Tairy. 

The  following  night  Zirphil,  in  spite  of  the  guard  which 
they  had  doubled  in  his  apartment,  was  carried  off  at  mid- 
night, and  found  himself,  as  usual,  in  the  company  of  his 
invisible  wife  ;  but  instead  of  hearing  any  of  those  sweet  and 
touching  things  which  she  was  accustomed  to  say  to  him,  he 
heard  her  weep,  and  found  she  kept  aloof  from  him.  "  What 
have  I  done?"  said  he  at  last,  when  quite  tired  of  pursuing 
her.  "  You  weep,  dear  Princess,  when  you  ought  to  console 
me  for  all  the  peril  I  may  have  incurred,  as  the  effect  of  my 
tenderness,'*  "I  know  all,"  said  the  Princess,  with  a 'voice 
interrupted  by  sobs — "  I  know  all  the  misery  that  may  happen 
to  me ;  but,  ungrateful  man !  it  is  of  you  I  have  most  to 
complain."  "Oh,  heavens!"  cried  Zirphil,  "what  have  you 
to  reproach  me  with  ?*'  "  The  love  which  Camion  bears  to 
you,"  replied  the  voice,  "  and  the  tenderness  with  which  you 
have  kissed  her  hand."  "  The  tenderness,"  replied  the  Prince, 
quickly  ;  "  oh  !  divine  Princess,  do  you  know  so  little  of  that 
I  feel  for  you  as  to  accuse  me  so  lightly.  Besides,  even  if 
Camion  could  love  me,  which  is  impossible,  as  she  only  saw 
me  for  a  moment,  can  you  be  alarmed,  knowing  my  love  for 
you,  and  after  the  proois  which  I  have  given  you  of  my 
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attachment  ?  It  is  you  whom  I  should  accuse  of  injustice  : 
for  if  I  have  looked  at  her  with  any  attention,  it  is  because 
her  features  reminded  me  of  yours,  and  that  being  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  of  Ijeholding  yo\i.  anything  which  resembled 
you  gave  me  the  greatest  gratification.  Be  visible  again, mj 
dear  Princess,  and  I  will  never  look  on  any  other  woman." 

The  invisible  lady  appeared  to  be  consoled  by  these  words, 
and  approaching  the  Prince,  said,  "  Pardon  me  this  little 
movement  of  jealousy.  1  liave  too  much  reason  to  fear  they 
will  separate  me  from  you,  not  to  feel  aflhcted  y)y  a  circum- 
stance which  a])peared  to  me  to  announce  the  commencement 
of  that  misfortune.'*  "But,"  said  the  Prince,  "may  I  not 
know  why  you  are  no  longer  permitted  to  show  yonrseU"  ? 
For  if  I  have  delivered  you  from  the  tyranny  of  Marmotte, 
how  is  it  possible  that  you  should  be  again  subjected  to  it  ?*' 
"Alas!"  said  the  invisible  Princess,  "if  you  had  decided  to 
flay  me  we  should  have  been  very  happy ;  but  you  had  such 
a  horror  of  that  proposition,  that  I  did  not  dare  press  you 
further  on  the  subject."  "By  what  chance,"  interru]ited  the 
Prince,  "  was  Camion  informed  o£  this  adveutureyi'or  she  told 
me  nearly  the  same  thing  ?" 

Hardly  had  he  finished  these  words,  when  the  Princess 
uttered  a  frightful  shriek.  The  J^rince,  in  surprise,  rose  has- 
tily. But  what  WMs  his  alarm  when,  in  the  middle  of  the 
apartment,  he  perceived  the  hideous  Marmotte,  who  held  by 
tlic  hair  the  beautiful  Princess,  now  no  longer  either  half  a 
whale  or  invisible !  He  was  about  to  seize  his  sword  when  the 
Princess,  in  tears,  begged  him  to  moderate  his  anger,  for  it 
would  be  of  no  avail  against  the  power  of  the  Fairy ;  and 
the  horrible  Marmotte,  grinding  her  teeth,  emitted  through 
them  a  blue  llanie  which  scorched  his  beard.  "  Prince  Zir- 
phil,"  said  she  to  him,  "  a  I'airy  who  protects  thee  prevents 
me  from  exterminating  thee,  thy  father,  thy  mother,  and 
all  that  belong  to  thee :  but  thou  shalt  suffer  at  least  in 
all  that  is  most  dear  to  thee,  for  having  married  without 
havinc,^  consulted  me,  and  thy  torment  shall  never  finish, 
nor  that  of  thj  Princess,  until  thou  shalt  have  obeyed  my 
commands." 

In  fiinshing  these  words  the  Fairy,  the  Pnncess,  the  cham- 
ber, and  the  i»alace,  all  disap])eared  together,  and  he  found 
himself  in  his  own  apartment,  in  his  night-drisss,  and  hia 
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sword  in  bis  hand.  He  was  so  astonished,  and  so  transpoi*ted 
ivith  rage,  that  he  did  not  feel  the  severity  of  the  cold, 
though  it  was  in  the  depth  of  winter.  At  the  noise  which 
he  made  his  guards  entered  the  room  and  begged  him  to  go 
to  bed,  or  to  allow  them  to  dress  him.  He  took  the  latter 
course,  and  went  to  the  Queen's  chamber,  who,  on  her  part, 
had  passed  the  night  in  the  most  cruel  state  of  anxiety.  She 
had  not  been  able  to  sleep  after  going  to  bed,  and  in  order  to 
induce  slumber  she  had  wished  to  talk  over  her  grief  with 
little  Camion ;  but  she  sought  in  vain  for  her  in  her  case : 
Camion  was  no  longer  there.  She  feared  she  might  have  lost 
her  in  the  garden :  she  rose,  and  having  ordered  flambeaux 
to  be  lighted,  went  in  search  of  her,  but  without  success — 
she  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  Queen  retired  to  bed 
again  in  an  almning  state  of  affliction ;  she  gave  fresh  vent 
to  it  as  her  son  entered.  He  was  so  distressed  himself  that 
he  did  not  perceive  the  tears  of  the  Queen.  She,  on  her  part, 
observing  lus  agitation,  exdaiined,  Ah !  without  doubt,  you 
have  come  to  announce  to  me  some  dreadful  tidings !" 

"  Yes,  Madam,"  replied  the  Prince ;  "  I  come  to  tell  you 
that  1  shall  die  if  I  do  not  find  my  Princess."  "  How !"  ssid 
the  Queen  ;  "  do  you  already,  my  dear  son,  love  that  unhappy 
Princess  ?"  "  What,  your  Camion  ?"  said  the  Prince :  "  can 
you  suspect  me,  Madam,  of  such  a  thing  ?  1  speak  of  my  dear 
Whale- Princess  who  has  been  torn  from  me;  it  is  for  her 
alone  that  I  live,  and  it  is  Marmotte,  the  cruel  Marmotte^ 
who  has  carried  her  away  V  Ah,  my  son,"  said  the  Queen, 
"  I  am  far  more  unha^^y  than  you,  for  if  they  have  taken 
your  Princess  away  from  you,  they  have  robbed  me  of  my 
Camion.  Since  last  evening,  she  has  disappeared  from  her 
case  !'* 

They  then  related  to  each  other  their  respective  adventures, 
and  wept  together  over  their  common  misfortunes.  The 
King  was  informed  of  the  cries  and  despair  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  grief  of  his  son.  He  entered  the  apartment  in  which 
this  tragic  scene  was  passing,  and  as  he  was  an  exceedingly 
clever  man,  the  thought  occurred  to  him  immediately  of 
advertising  Camion,  with  the  offer  of  a  large  reward  to  who- 
ever should  bring  her  back.  Everybody  agreed  this  was  a 
impital  idea,  and  even  the  Queen,  in  spite  of  her  great  grief^ 
was  obliged  to  confess  that  no  one  of  ordinary  capacity  could 
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have  imag"ined  so  singular  an  expedient.  The  hancn)ills  were 
printed,  and  distributed,  and  the  Queen  hecame  rather  eahn 
in  the  hope  of  soon  hearing  some  tidings  of  her  little  Princess. 
As  for  Zirphil,  the  loss  of  Camion  mterested  liim  no  more 
than  her  presence ;  he  resolved  to  seek  a  fairy  of  wlioni  he 
had  heard  speak.  He  asked  permission  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  departed  with  a  single  equerry  in  attendance  on  him. 

It  was  a  great  distance  from  that  country  to  the  one  in- 
habited by  the  Fairy ;  but  neither  time  nor  obstacles  could 
check  tlie  fond  impatience  of  the  youthful  Zirphil.  He  passed 
through  states  and  kingdoms  without  number:  nothing  par- 
ticular happened  to  him  because  he  did  not  desire  it ;  for  being 
handsome  as  Cupid  and  brave  as  his  own  sword,  he  would  have 
had  no  lack  of  adventures  had  he  sought  for  them. 

At  length,  alter  a  year's  travelling,  he  arrived  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  desert  wherein  the  Fairy  had  fixed  her 
abode  ;  he  dismounted  i'rom  his  horse,  and  left  his  equerry  in 
a  little  cottage,  with  orders  to  await  him  there,  and  not  to  be 
impatient,  lie  entered  the  desert,  which  was  frightful  from 
its  solitude ;  screech-owls  alone  iidiabited  it,  but  their  cries 
did  not  alarm  the  valiant  spirit  of  our  Prince. 

One  evening,  he  perceived  at  a  distance  a  light  which  made 
him  think  he  was  approaching  the  grotto;  for  who  but  a 
fairy  could  live  in  such  a  horrible  desert.  He  walked  all 
night  long ;  at  length,  at  break  of  day,  he  discovered  the 
famous  grotto ;  but  a  lake  of  fire  separated  him  from  it,  and 
all  his  valour  could  not  protect  him  from  the  llames,  which, 
spread  right  and  left.  He  looked  about  for  a  long  time  to 
see  what  he  could  do,  and  his  courage  nearly  failed  him  when 
he  found  that  there  was  not  even  a  bridge.  Despair  proved 
his  best  friend,  for  in  a  frenzy  of  love  and  anguish,  he  resolved 
to  end  his  days  in  the  lake,  if  he  could  not  traverse  it.  No 
sooner  had  he  taken  this  strange  resolution  than  he  put  it 
in  execution,  and  throwing  himself  bodily  into  the  flames,  he 
lelt  a  little  gentle  warmth  which  did  not  even  inconvenience 
him,  and  passed  without  the  least  trouble  to  the  other  side. 
Hardly  had  he  landed,  when  a  3'oung  and  beautiful  Sala- 
mander emerged  from  the  lake,  and  said,  "Prince  Zirphil,  if 
your  love  be  as  great  as  your  courage,  you  may  hope  for 
everything  from  the  Fairy  Lumineuse  j  she  favoui's  j  ou,  but 
she  wishes  to  prove  you." 
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Zirpbil  made  a  profound  bow  to  tbe  Salamander  in  aoknow* 
lodgment,  for  sbe  did  not  give  bim  time  to  speak;  sbe 
plunged  again  into  tbe  flames,  and  be  pursued  bis  waj.  He 
arrived  at  length  at  tbe  foot  of  a  rock  of  prodigious  beight» 
which  from  ito  great  brilliancy  appeared  aU  on  fire.  It  was 
a  carbuncle,  so  large  tbat  the  Fairy  was  very  oommodiousl  v 
lodged  in  the  inside.  As  soon  as  tbe  Prince  approacbed, 
Lumineose  came  out  of  the  rock ;  he  prostrated  himself 
before  her,  sbe  raised  bim,  and  made  him  enter  tbe  grotto. 

Prince  Zirpbil,"  said  sbe,  a  power  equal  to  mine  has 
neutralized  the  benefits  I  bestowed  on  you  at  your  birth ;  but 
you  may  hope  ior  everything  from  my  care.  It  requires  as 
much  patience  as  courage  to  foil  tbe  wickedness  of  Marmotte ; 
I  can  tell  you  nothing  more."  "  At  least,  madam,"  replied 
tbe  Prince,  do  me  the  favour  to  inform  me  if  my  beautiful 
Princess  is  unhappy,  and  if  I  may  hope  to  see  her  again 
soon  ?"  Sbe  is  not  unbappy,"  replied  tbe  Fairy :  but  you 
cannot  see  ber  till  you  have  pounded  her  in  tbe  mortar 
of  the  King  of  the  Whiting."  "  Oh !  heavens !"  cried  tbe 
Prince ;  "  is  sbe  in  bis  power ;  and  have  I  to  dread  not 
only  tbe  consequences  of  bis  passion,  but  tbe  still  greater 
horror  of  pounding  ber  with  my  own  bands  ?"  "  Summon 
up  your  courage,"  replied  the  Fair}',  '*  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
obey  ;  upon  that  depends  all  your  happiness,  and  that  of  your 
wife."  "But  she  will  die  if  I  pound  her,"  said  the  Prince, 
"  and  I  would  rather  die  myself."  "Away,"  said  the  Fairy, 
"and  do  not  argue;  each  moment  that  you  lose  adds  to  tho 
fury  of  Marmotte.  Go  and  seek  the  King  of  the  Whiting" ; 
tell  him  you  are  the  page  I  promised  to  send  him,  and  rely 
on  my  protection." 

She  then  pointed  out  to  him  on  a  map  the  road  he  must 
take  to  reueh  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  the  Whiting ; 
and  took  ber  leave  of  him,  after  having  informed  him  that 
tbe  ring  which  the  Princess  had  given  him  would  show  him  all 
be  bad  to  do  whenever  the  King  commanded  him  to  execute 
ft  difficult  task. 

He  departed,  and  after  some  days'  travelling  arrived  in  a 
meadow  which  stretched  down  to  the  sea,  to  tho  shore  of 
which  was  moored  a  small  sailing-vessel  of  mother-of-jx?arl 
and  gold.  He  looked  at  his  ruby,  and  saw  himself  in  it 
going  on  board  the  vesseL   Ho  therefore  stepped  into  it,  and 
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after  liaving  cast  otf,  the  wind  took  it  out  to  sea.  After  some 
hours'  sail,  the  vessel  brought  up  at  the  loot  of  a  crystal  castle, 
built  upon  wooden  piles.  He  jumped  ashore,  and  entered  a 
court-yard  which  led  through  a  magniticent  vestibule  to 
apartments  without  number,  the  walls  of  which  were  of  rock 
crystal,  admirably  cut,  and  which  produced  the  most  beautiful 
eft'ect  in  the  world,  Tlie  castle  appeared  to  be  inhabited  only 
by  men  with  fishes'  heads  of  all  species.  He  felt  convinced 
this  was  the  dwelling  of  the  King  of  the  Whiting,  and 
shuddered  with  rage ;  but  he  restrtiined  himself  so  far  as  to 
inquire  of  a  turbot,  who  had  the  air  of  being  a  captain  of  the 
guard,  how  he  could  manage  to  see  the  King  of  the  Whiting. 
The  man-turbot  very  gravely  made  him  a  signal  to  advance, 
and  he  entered  the  guard-chamber,  where  he  saw  under  arms 
a  tliousand  men  with  pikes'  heads,  who  formed  in  line  for  him 
to  pass. 

At  length,  after  making  his  way  through  an  infinite 
crowd  of  men-fish,  he  came  to  the  throne-room.  There  was 
not  much  noise,  for  the  courtiers  were  all  dumb,  the  greater 
part  having  whiting's  heads.  He  saw  several  who  appeared 
of  more  consequence  than  the  rest,  from  the  crowd  which 
surrounded  them,  and  by  the  air  which  they  assumed  with 
the  others.  They  arrived  at  the  King's  cabinet,  out  of  which 
he  saw  the  council  issue,  composed  of  twelve  men  who  had 
sharks'  heads.  The  King  at  length  appeared  himself.  He  had 
a  whiting's  head,  like  many  of  the  others;  but  he  had  fins  on 
his  shoulders,  and  from  his  waist  downwards  he  was  a  veri- 
table whiting.  }le  could  speak,  and  wore  oidy  a  scarf  made 
of  the  skin  of  goldfish,  which  was  very  brilliant,  and  a  helmet 
in  the  form  of  a  crown,  out  of  which  arose  a  codfish's  tail, 
which  formed  the  plume.  Four  wliiting  carried  him  in  a  bowl 
of  Japanese  porcelain,  as  large  as  a  bath,  full  of  sea  water. 
His  greatest  pride  consisted  in  eausing  it  to  be  filled  twice  a 
day  by  the  dukes  and  peers  of  his  kingdom.  Thi&  office  was 
extremely  sought  after. 

The  King  of  the  Whiting  was  very  large,  and  had  more 
the  air  of  a  monster  than  of  anything  else.  When  he  had 
spoken  to  some  of  those  who  had  presented  him  with  peti- 
tions, he  perceived  the  Prince.  "  Who  are  you,  my  friend  p" 
mid  he  to  him.  "Bjwhat  chance  do  1  see  a  man  here?" 
**My  lord,"  said  Zirphil,  "I  am  the  page  the  Fairy  Luau. 
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nense  ha?  ^^romised  you.**  "  T  know  what  she  ihcfans,"  said 
t)ie  King,  laughing,  and  showing  his  teeth,  Hke  those  of"  a 
Baw.  "  Lead  him  into  my  seragHo,  and  let  him  teach  my 
crayfish  to  talk.'*  Immediately  a  troop  of  whiting  sur- 
rounded him,  and  conducted  him  according  to  the  King's 
orders.  In  retarning  through  the  apartments  all  the  fish, 
even  those  tlie  highest  in  favour,  professed,  by  various  signs, 
a  great  deal  of  friendship  for  him.  They  led  him  through  a 
delicious  garden,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  charming  pavilion, 
built  entirely  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  ornamented  with  great 
branches  of  coral.  The  favourite  AVhiting  introduced  him 
into  an  apartment  similarly  adorned,  the  windows  of  which 
overlooked  a  magniticent  piece  of  water.  They  made  him 
understand  that  that  was  to  be  his  residence,  and  after 
having  shown  him  a  little  chamber  at  one  corner  of  the  saloon, 
which  he  understood  was  to  be  his  bed-room,  they  retired, 
and  he  remained  alone,  very  much  iistonished  to  find  himself 
somethmg  very  like  a  prisoner  in  the  palace  of  his  rival. 

He  was  meditating  on  this  |)osition  of  affairs,  when  he  saw 
the  doors  of  the  cliamber  open,  and  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
crayfish,  conducted  by  one  larger  than  the  rest,  entered,  and 
placed  themselves  in  straight  lines,  which  nearly  filled  the 
apai'tment.  Tlie  one  which  marched  at  their  head  mounted 
upon  a  table  near  him,  and  said,  Prince,  I  know  you,  and 
you  owe  much  to  my  care;  but  as  it  is  rare  to  find  gratitude 
in  men,  I  will  not  tell  you  what  I  have  done  for  you,  lor  fear 
you  should  destroy  the  sentiments  with  which  you  have 
inspired  nie.  1  have  only,  therelore,  to  inform  you  that 
these  are  the  crayfish  of  the  King  of  the  Whiting,  that  they 
alone  speak  in  this  empire,  and  that  you  are  chosen  to  teach 
them  refined  language,  the  customs  of  the  world,  and  the 
means  of  pleasing  their  sovereign.  You  will  find  them  intel- 
ligent ;  but  you  must  every  morning  choose  ten  to  pound  in 
the  King's  mortar,  to  make  his  broth."  ^ 

The  Crayfish  having  ceased  speaking,  the  Prince  relied, 
1  had  no  idea,  Madam,  that  you  had  interested  younelf  in 
my  concerns.  The  gratitude  I  alread}'  feel  towards  you  should 
induce  you  to  abandon  the  bad  opinion  you  have  conoeived  of 
men  in  general,  since  on  the  bare  assurance  which  you  ha^a 
given  me  of  your  Ihendship,  I  feel  deeply  obliged  to  you. 

(1)  See  Appendix. 
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But  what  I  am  veiy  anxious  to  learn  is,  the  course  I  should 
take  in  reasoning  with  the  persons  whose  education  you  would 
confide  to  me.  If  I  vere  sure  that  they  had  as  much  intellect 
as  you,  I  should  have  no  trouhle,  and  I  should  feel  a  pride  in 
the  task ;  but  the  more  difficult  I  should  find  them  to  teach, 
the  less  should  1  have  the  courage  to  punish  them  for  faults  for 
which  they  are  not  responsible.  And  having  lived  with  them, 
how  can  I  have  the  heart  to  deliver  them  to  a  torture  ?"  "  You 
are  obstinate  and  a  great  talker,"  interrupted  the  Crayfish  ; 

but  we  know  how  to  subdue  you."  So  saying,  she  rose 
from  the  table,  and  jumping  to  tlie  ground,  took  her  real 
form  of  Marmotte  (for  she  was  that  wicked  fairy).  "Oh, 
heavens  1"  cried  the  Prince  ;  "  so  tiiis  is  the  person  who  boasts 
of  the  interest  she  takes  in  my  ati'airs — she  who  has  done 
nothing  but  make  me  miserable.  Ah,  Lumineuse,"  continued 
he,  "you  abandon  mel"  He  had  hardly  finished  these  words, 
when  Marmotte  precipitated  herself  by  the  window  into  the 
reservoir  and  disappeared,  and  he  remained  alone  with  the 
twelve  thousand  crayfish . 

After  having  meditated  a  little  as  to  how  he  should  proceed 
to  educate  them,  during  which  time  they  waited  in  complete 
silence,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  very  probably  find 
amongst  them  his  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Princess,  because 
the  hideous  Marmotte  had  ordered  him  to  pound  ten  of  them 
every  morning.  "  And  why  should  I  be  selected  to  pound 
them,"  said  he,  "  if  it  be  not  to  drive  me  distracted  ?  Never 
mind,  let  us  look  for  her,"  continued  he,  rising ;  "  let  us  at 
least  try  to  recognise  her,  even  if  I  die  of  grief  before  her  eyes.'* 
Then  he  asked  the  crayfish  if  they  would  kindly  permit  him 
to  search  amongst  them  for  one  of  his  acquaintance.  We 
know  nothing  about  it,  my  Lord,"  said  the  first  who  spoke ; 
"  but  you  can  make  what  inquiry  you  please  up  to  the  time 
of  our  return  to  the  reservoir,  for  we  must  positively  pass 
the  night  there."  Zirphil  commenced  his  inspection;  the 
more  he  sought,  the  less  he  discovered,  but  he  surmised, 
from  the  few  words  which  he  drew  from  those  he  interrogated, 
that  they  were  all  princesses  transformed  b}^  the  wickedness 
of  Marmotte.  This  caused  him  inconsolable  grief,  for  he  had 
to  choose  ten  for  the  King's  broth. 

When  evening  came,  they  repeated  that  they  must  retire 
to  the  reservoir,  and  it  was  not  without  pain  that  he  rc- 
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Hnqmslied  the  sweet  occupation  of  seeking  the  Princess. 
He  had  only  heen  able  in  the  whole  day  to  interrogate 
a  hundred  and  fifty  ^  but  as  he  was  certain  at  least  that  she 
was  not  amongst  them,  he  determined  to  take  ten  from 
that  number;  he  had  no  sooner  chosen  them  than  he 
proceeded  to  carry  them  to  the  King's  offices ;  but  he  was 
arrested  by  the  most  astonishing  peals  of  laughter  from 
the  victims  he  was  about  to  immolate;  he  was  so  sur- 
prised  by  it,  that  he  was  some  time  without  speaking ;  at 
length  he  interrupted  them  to  inquire  what  it  was  they  found 
so  amusing  in  their  present  circumstances  ?  They  renewed 
their  shouts  of  laughter  so  heartily  that  he  could  not  help,  in 
spite  of  his  own  sorrows,  partaking  in  their  mirth.  They 
wanted  to  speak,  but  could  not  for  laughing ;  they  could  only 
^'acukte,  Oh,  I  can  say  no  more !"  Oh,  I  shall  die  of  it  !'* 
"  No,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  amusing !"  and  then 
roared  again.  At  length  he  reached  the  Palace  with  them  al 
laughing  together,  and  having  shown  them  to  a  pike-headed 
man,  who  seemed  to  be  the  principal  cook,  a  mortar  of  green  por- 
phyry, ornamented  with  gold,  was  set  before  him,  into  which 
he  put  his  ten  crayfish,  and  prepared  to  pound  them.  At  that 
moment  the  bottom  of  the  mortar  opened,  emitted  a  brilliant 
fiame,  which  dazzled  the  Prince,  and  then  dosing  up  again, 
appealed  perfectly  empty ;  even  the  crayfish  had  vanished. 
This  astonished,  but  at  the  same  time  gratified  him,  for  he  was 
very  reluctant  to  pound  such  merry  creatures.  The  man-pike, 
on  the  contrary,  seemed  sadly  distressed  at  this  adventure,  and 
wept  bitterly.  The  Prince  was  as  much  surprised  at  this  as 
he  was  at  the  laughter  of  the  crayfish,  and  he  could  not 
ascertain  the  cause,  as  the  pike's-head  was  dumb. 

He  returned,  much  disturbed  by  his  adventure  to  his 
pretty  apartment,  where  he  no  longer  found  the  crayfish,  for 
'  they  had  returned  to  the  reservoir.  The  following  morning,  , 
they  re-entered  without  Marmotte ;  he  sought  for  his  Princess, 
and  still  not  discovering  her,  he  again  chose  ten  of  the  finest 
for  pounding.  The  same  adventure  occurred — they  laughed, 
and  the  man-pike  wept  when  they  disappeared  in  the  flame.  For 
three  months  this  extraordinary  scene  was  daily  repeated ;  be 
heard  nothing  of  the  King  of  the  Whiting,  and  he  was  only 
uneasy  at  not  discovering  his  beautiful  Princess. 

One  evening,  returning  from  the  kitchen  to  his  own  apart- 
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ments,  he  traversed  the  King's  gardens,  and  passing  near  a 
palisade  which  surrounded  a  charming  plantation,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  a  little  sparkling  fountain,  he  heard  some 
one  speaking  ;  this  Hur{)rised  him,  for  he  believed  all  the  inba* 
bitants  of  that  kmgdoin  to  be  as  dumb  as  those  he  had 
sei'n.  He  advanced  tantly,  and  heard  a  voice,  which  said, — 
"But  Princess,  if  you  do  not  discover  yourself,  your  husband 
will  never  tind  vou."  "  What  can  1  do?"  said  the  other 
voice,  which  he  recoErnised  as  that  he  had  so  often  heard. 
"  The  cruelty  of  Marmotte  compels  me  to  remain  silent,  and 
I  cannot  discover  myself  without  riskmg  his  life  as  well  as 
mv  own.  The  wise  Lumineuse,  who  aids  him,  conceals  my 
features  from  him  in  order  to  preserve  us  to  each  other :  he 
must  absolutely  pound  me,  it  is  an  irrevocable  sentence." 
"  But  why  should  lie  ])ound  you  P"  inquired  the  other.  "  You 
have  never  yet  told  me  your  history  ;  Citronette,  your  confi- 
dante, would  have  related  it  to  me  had  she  not  last  week  been 
chosen  for  the  King's  broth.*'  "  Alas  !  "  replied  the  Princess, 
\  "that  imfortunate  has  already  undergone  the  torture  which  I 
await ;  would  that  1  were  iu  her  place,  for  assuredly  by  this 
time  she  is  in  her  grotto.'*  "But,"  rejoined  the  other  voice, 
"  as  it  is  such  a  beautiiul  night,  tell  me  now  why  you  are  sub- 
jected to  the  vengeance  of  jNiarmotte.  I  have  already  told 
you  who  I  am,  and  I  burn  with  impatience  to  know  more 
about  you."  "  Although  it  will  renew  my  grief,"  replied  the 
Princess,  "  I  cannot  refuse  to  satisfy  you,  especially  as  I  must 
speak  of  ZirpUil,  ^d  I  take  pleasure  in  all  that  relates  to 
him.** 

One  may  easily  judge  of  the  delight  which  the  Prince  felt 
at  this  fortunate  moment ;  he  glided  gently  into  the  planta- 
^    tion,  but  as  it  was  very  dai'k  he  saw  nothing ;  he  listened, 
however,  with  all  his  ears,  and  thi»  is  word  for  word  wiiat  he 
heard  : — 

"My  father  was  King  of  a  country  near  Mount  Caucasus; 
he  reigned  to  the  best  of  his  ability  over  a  peu])le  of  incre- 
dible wickedness ;  there  were  perpetual  revolts,  and  often  the 
windows  of  his  i^alaee  were  broken  by  the  stones  which  they 
hurled  against  them.  The  Queen,  my  mother,  who  was  a 
very  accomplished  woman,  composed  speeches  for  him  to 
make  to  the  disaifected ;  but  if  he  succeeded  in  appeasing 
tbem  one  day,  the  next  produced  a  new  trouble.  The  judges 
were  tired  of  condemning  to  death,  and  the  executioners  of 
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hanging.  At  lenf^tli  things  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that  my 
father,  seeing  all  our  provinces  were  uniting  against  us, 
resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  capital,  that  he  might  no  longer 
witness  so  many  disa2:reeable  scenes.  He  took  the  Queen  with 
him,  and  left  the  kingdom  to  the  government  of  one  of  his 
ministers,  who  was  very  wise,  and  less  timid  than  the  King, 
my  Hither.  My  mother  was  expecting  my  birth,  and  tra- 
velled with  some  difficulty  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
where  my  father  had  chosen  his  habitation.  Our  wicked 
subjects  tired  the  guns  for  joy  at  their  departure,  and  next  day 
strangled  our  minister,  saying  that  he  wished  to  carry  matters 
with  too  high  a  hand,  and  that  they  much  preferred  their  old 
Sovereign.  My  father  was  not  at  all  flattered  l)y  tlieir  pre- 
ference, and  remained  concealed  in  his  little  retreat,  where 
very  soon  1  saw  the  light. 

"  They  named  me  Camion,  because  I  was  so  very  diminu- 
tive.^ Moreover,  the  King  and  Queen,  tired  of  the  honours 
which  had  cost  them  so  dear,  and  wishing  to  conceal  my  iiigli 
birth  from  me,  brought  me  up  as  a  shepherdess.  At  the  end  of 
ten  years  (which  appeared  to  them  like  ten  minutes,  so  happy 
were  they  in  their  retreat),  the  ikiries  of  the  Caucasus, 
indignant  at  the  wickedness  of  the  people  who  inhabited  our 
kingdom,  resolved  to  restore  order  in  it.  One  day  that  I  was 
tending  my  sheep  in  the  meadow  which  adjoined  our  garden, 
two  old  shepherdesses  accosted  me,  and  begged  me  to  give 
them  shelter  for  the  night ;  they  had  such  a  sad  dejected  air 
that  my  soul  was  moved  with  compassion.  '  Follow  me,'  said 
I ;  *my  father,  w^ho  is  a  farmer,  will  receive  you  willingly.'  I 
ran  to  the  cottage  to  ainiouiife  their  arrival  to  him ;  he  came 
to  meet  them,  and  received  them  with  much  kindness,  as  did 
my  mother  also.  I  then  brought  in  my  sheep,  and  set  milk 
before  our  guests.  Meanwhile,  my  father  prepared  them  a 
nice  little  supper,  and  the  Queen,  who,  as  I  before  told  you, 
was  a  clever  woman,  entertained  them  wonderfully. 

"  I  had  a  little  lamb  which  1  loved  excessively ;  my  father 
called  to  me  to  bring  it  to  him  that  lie  nnght  kill  it  and 
roast  it.  I  was  not  accustomed  to  dispute  his  will,  and 
therefore  took  it  to  him  ;  but  1  was  so  distressed  at  having 
to  do  so  that  I  went  and  sat  down  weeping  beside  my  mother, 
who  was  so  occupied  in  talking  to  these  good  women  that 
she  took  no  notice  of  me.  *  What  is  the  luattLT  with  littlti 
(1)  Camion  si^nilies  in  l  rencti  what  we  call  a  m.iuikiu-pin. 
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Camion  ?*  said  one  of  them,  who  saw  me  in  tears.  '  Alas, 
Madam  1*  said  I  to  her,  '  my  father  is  roasting  my  pet  lamb 
for  your  sappers.'    '  How  ?'  said  the  one  who  had  not  yet 

spoken,  *  is  it  on  our  account  that  pretty  Camion  is  thus 
distressed  Then  rising  and  striking  the  ground  with  lier 
stick,  a  table  rose  oat  of  it  magnificently  covered,  and  the 
two  old  women  became  two  beautiful  ladies,  in  dresses  so  daz- 
zling with  precious  stones,  that  I  was  struck  motionless,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  I  paid  no  attention  when  my  little 
lamb  bounded  into  the  room,  and  made  a  thousand  leaps, 
which  much  amused  the  company.  I  ran  at  length  to  him, 
after  haTing  kissed  the  hands  of  the  beautiful  ladies ;  but  I 
was  quite  amazed  to  find  his  wool  nil  of  silver  purl,  and 
covered  with  knots  of  rose-coloured  ribbon. 

"  My  father  and  mother  paid  every  attention  to  the  Fairies, 
for  such  I  need  not  tell  you  they  were  both.  They  raised 
the  King  and  Queen,  who  had  fallen  at  their  feet.  *  King 
and  Queen,'  said  she  who  was  the  most  majestic,  *  we  have 
known  you  for  a  long  time  past,  and  your  misfortunes  have 
excited  our  pity.  Do  not  imagine  that  greatness  exempts  any 
one  from  the  ills  attached  to  liumanity.  You  muRt  know  by 
experience  that  the  more  elevated  the  rank  tlie  more  keenly 
are  they  felt.  Your  patience  and  virtue  have  raised  you 
above  your  misfortunes :  it  is  time  to  ijive  you  your  reward. 
T  am  the  Fairy  Lumineuse.  and  I  come  to  ask  wliat  would 
be  most  as^reeable  to  your  majesties.  Speak,  and  do  not  fear 
to  put  our  power  to  the  proof;  consult  together,  your  wishes 
shall  be  accomplished;  but  say  nothing  respecting  Camion — 
her  destin}^  is  apart  from  yours.  The  Fairy  Marmotte, 
envious  of  the  brilliant  fate  which  has  been  promised  her, 
has  obscured  it  for  a  time :  but  Camion  will  better  know  the 
v:due  of  her  happiness  when  she  shall  have  experienced  the 
ills  of  life  ;  we  will  |)rotect  her  by  softening  them  :  that  is  all 
we  are  permitted  to  tell  you.  Speak;  with  that  exception 
we  can  do  anything  for  you.' 

"The  Fairies,  after  this  harangue,  were  silent.  The  Queen 
turned  to  the  King  that  he  might  reply,  for  she  wept  to  find 
1  was  doomed  to  be  unhappy  ;  but  my  father  was  no  better 
able  than  herself  to  speak  :  he  uttered  piteous  exclamations, 
and  I,  seeing  them  in  tears,  left  my  lamb  to  come  and  weep 
with  them.    The  Fairies  waited  with  much  impatience,  and 
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in  perfect  silence,  till  our  tears  were  ended.  At  length  my 
mother  pushed  the  King  gently  to  let  him  know  they  were 
expectincf  his  reply.  He  took  his  handkerchief  from  his  eyes 
and  said,  that  as  it  was  decided  that  I  should  be  miserable, 
nothing  they  could  offer  him  could  be  agreeable  to  him,  and 
that  he  refused  the  happiness  which  they  promised  him,  as  he 
should  always  find  it  embittered  by  the  idea  of  what  I  had  to 
dread.  The  Queen  added,  seeing  that  the  poor  man  could 
say  no  more,  that  she  hegged  the  Fairies  to  take  their  lives 
on  the  day  when  my  sad  destiny  was  to  be  fultilled,  for  that 
her  only  wish  was  not  to  be  compelled  to  witness  my 
misery.  The  good  Fairies,  ail'ected  by  the  extreme  grief  which 
reigned  in  the  royal  family,  spoke  together  in  a  whisper.  At 
length  Lumineuse,  who  had  already  addressed  us,  said  to  the 
Queen,  *  Be  consoled,  Madam  ;  the  mislortunes  which  threaten 
Camion  are  not  so  great  but  that  they  may  terminate  happily; 
for  from  the  moment  that  the  husband  destined  for  her  shall 
have  obeyed  the  commands  of  fate,  she  will  be  happy  with 
him,  and  the  malignity  of  our  sister  can  have  no  further 
power  over  either.  The  Prince  we  have  selected  is  one 
worthy  of  her;  and  all  we  can  tell  you  is,  that  you  must 
absolutely  lower  your  daughter  every  morning  into  the  well, 
and  that  she  must  bathe  in  it  for  hali-an-hour.  If  3'ou 
strictly  observe  this  rule,  perhaps  she  may  escape  the  evil 
with  which  she  is  threatened.  At  twelve  years  old  the  critical 
period  of  her  fate  will  commence ;  if  she  reach  the  age  of 
thirteen  in  safety,  there  will  be  nothinsr  more  to  fear,  'i'liat 
is  all  which  regards  her.  Now  wish  for  yourselves,  and  wc 
can  gratify  your  desires.' 

"  The  King  and  Queen  looked  at  each  other,  and  after  a 
short  silence,  the  King  asked  to  become  a  statue  until  alter  I 
should  have  completed  my  thirteenth  year ;  and  the  Queeu 
limited  her  request  to  the  modest  one  that  the  temperature 
of  the  well  in  which  I  was  to  be  dipped  should  be  always 
according  to  the  season.  The  fairies,  charmed  at  this  excess 
of  parental  tenderness,  added  that  the  water  should  be  orange- 
flower  water,  and  that  the  King,  whenever  the  Queen  should 
throw  this  water  over  him,  should  resume  his  natural  form, 
and  again  become  a  statue  when  he  pleased.  At  length  they 
took  leave  of  us,  after  having  lauded  the  King  and  Queen 
for  their  moderation,  and  promised  to  assist  them  whenever 
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they  should  require  it,  by  bumiog  a  bit  of  the  silver  purl 
with  which  my  hiuib  was  covered. 

Tlu'V  vanished,  and  I  felt  real  anguish  for  the  first  time 
ill  my  lite,  at  seeing  my  fiithor  become  a  ij^reat  statue  of  black 
marble.  The  Queen  burst  into  tears,  and  I  also ;  but  at 
lens^th,  as  everything  has  an  end,  1  ceased  to  cry,  and  occupied 
myself  in  consoling  my  mother,  ibr  1  ielt  a  sudden  increase 
both  of  sense  and  sensibility. 

**  The  Queen  passed  her  life  at  the  feet  of  the  statue,  and  I, 
after  having  bathed  as  they  had  ordered  me,  went  to  milk  my 
ewes.  Upon  that  food  we  lived,  for  the  Queen  would  not 
take  anything  else,  and  it  was  only  from  love  to  me  that  she 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  preserve  an  existence,  which  to  her 
was  so  full  of  bitterness.  *  Alas !  my  daughter,'  said  she, 
sometimes,  *  of  what  use  to  us  have  been  our  grandeur  and 
our  high  birth  ?  (for  she  no  longer  concealed  I'rom  me  my 
rank.)  *  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  been  born  in 
a  lower  sphere,  since  a  crown  draws  down  on  us  sueli  great  mis- 
fortunes P  Virtue,  and  my  affection  for  you,  my  dear  Camion, 
alone  enable  me  to  support  them ;  but  there  are  moments 
when  my  soul  seems  impatient  to  leave  me,  and  I  confess  I 
feel  pleasure  in  imagining  that  I  shall  soon  die.  It  is  not  for 
me  you  should  weep,'  added  she,  'but  Ibr  your  father,  whose 
grief,  still  greater  than  mine,  has  carried  him  so  far  as  to 
make  him  desire  a  worse  fate  than  ceasing  to  live.  Never 
forget,  my  dear,  the  gratitude  you  ow(;  him.'  '  Alas  !  Madam,' 
said  1,  '  1  am  not  capahle  of  ever  forgetting  it,  and  still  less 
can  1  forget  that  yuu  have  wished  to  live  in  order  to  assist 
me.' 

"  I  was  bathed  regularly  every  day,  and  iny  mother  was 
sadly  distressed  to  see  the  King  always  an  inanimate  statue. 
She  dared  not,  however,  recall  him  to  life,  fearing  to  mllict 
on  him  the  pain  of  witnessing  the  misfortune  with  which  I 
was  threatened.  The  Fairies  not  having  specified  what  it 
was,  we  were  in  mortal  fear.  The  Queen  especially  fancied 
BO  end  of  frightful  things,  because  her  imagination  had  an 
unlimited  field  to  range  over.  As  for  me,  I  did  not  trouble 
myself  much  about  it,  so  true  is  it  that  youth  is  the  only 
time  when  we  enjoy  the  present. 

My  mother  told  me  repeatedly  that  she  felt  a  great  desire 
to  bring  my  father  to  life  again,  and  I  had  the  same  inetina- 
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tidn.  At  length,  after  six  months,  finding  that  the  Fairies* 
bath  had  greatly  embellished  both  my  person  and  mind,  she 
resolved  to  gratify  this  longing,  ii'  but  to  give  the  King  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  my  improvement.  She  therefore  desired 
me  to  bring  her  some  water  from  the  well.  Accordingly, 
after  my  bath,  1  drew  up  a  vase  of  this  marvellous  water,  and 
the  statue  was  no  sooner  sprinkled  with  it,  than  my  father 
became  a  man  again.  The  Queen  threw  lierself  at  his  feet,  to 
ask  pardon  for  having  troubled  his  repose.  He  raised  her, 
and  embracing  her  teiKlerly,  forgave  her  roadily,  aud  she 
presented  me  to  him. 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  he  was  both  delighted  and 
fcurprised.  For  how  can  you  believe  me,  beautiful  Princess  ?'* 
said  the  voice,  hesitatingly,  me,  the  most  hideous  of  cray- 
fish ?'*  "  Alas !  I  can  well  believe  you,"  replied  the  one  to 
whom  she  spoke ;  "  1  also  might  boast  of  being  handsome,  but 
is  it  possible  to  appear  so  in  these  frightful  shells  ?  Pray 
continue,  however,  lor  1  am  eager  to  hear  the  rest  of  your 
history."  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  other  voice,  "the  King  was 
enchi^nted  with  me,  loaded  me  with  caresses,  and  asked  the 
Queen  if  she  had  any  news  to  tell  him.  *Alas!'  said  she, 
'  who  in  this  desert  should  come  to  tell  me  any  ?  Besides, 
being  occupied  solely  in  lamenting  your  transformation,  1  have 
taken  little  interest  in  the  world,  which  is  nothing  to  me 
without  you.'  *  Well,'  said  the  King,  '  1  will  tell  you  some 
news,  then ;  for  do  not  think  tliat  i  have  been  always  asleep. 
The  Fairies  who  protect  us  have  disclosed  to  me  the  punish- 
ment of  my  subjects.  They  liave  made  an  iuiuiense  \)oud  of 
my  kingdom,  and  all  the  inhabitants  arc  men-t]sh.  A  nephew 
of  the  Fairy  Marmotte,  wliom  they  have  set  up  as  their 
king,  persecutes  them  with  unequalled  cruelty :  lie  devours 
them  lor  the  least  fault ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  a 
prince  will  arrive  who  will  dethrone  him,  and  reign  in  his 
stead.  It  is  in  this  kingdom  that  Camion  will  bo  made 
perfectly  happy.  This  is  all  that  I  know ;  and  it  was  not  a 
bad  way  of  passing  mj  tipae'  said  he,  laughing,  ^  to  have  dis- 
covered thes^  things.  The  Fairies  came  every  night  to  inform 
jne  of  what  was  doing,  and  I  should  perhaps  have  known 
much  more  if  ygu  bad  let  me  remain  a  statue  a  little  longer ; 
but,  however,  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you  once  more,  that  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  very  soon  wish  to  become  a  statue  agaui,* 
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"We  passed  some  time  in  the  happiest  manner  possible. 
The  King  and  Queen,  notwithstanding,  were  rather  anxious 
when  they  thought  of  my  approaching  the  age  of  thirteen. 
As  the  Queen  bathed  me  with  great  care,  she  hoped  that  the 
prediction  would  not  be  fulfilled.  33nt  who  can  boast  of 
escaping  their  destiny  ?  One  morning  that  the  Queen  had 
risen  early,  and  was  gathering  some  flowers  to  decorate  our 
cottage,  because  the  King  was  fond  of  them,  she  saw  come 
out  from  beneath  a  tuberose  an  us\y  animal,  something  like  a 
marmot.  This  beast  threw  itself  on  her,  and  bit  her  nose. 
She  fainted  with  the  pain  which  this  bite  occasioned  her,  and 
my  father,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  not  seeing  her  return,  went 
to  seek  her.  Judge  of  his  consternation  at  finding  her  nearly 
dead,  and  covered  with  blood !  He  uttered  fearful  cries.  I 
ran  to  his  assistance,  and  we  together  carried  the  Queen  into 
the  house,  and  placed  her  in  bed,  where  she  was  two  hours 
without  coming  to  herself.  At  length  she  began  to  give  some 
signs  of  life,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  very  shortly 
recovered,  except  from  the  pain  of  the  bite,  which  caused  her 
much  suti'ering. 

"  She  asked  directly  if  I  had  been  to  bathe  :  but  we  had  quite 
forgotten  it  in  our  anxiety  about  her.  She  was  much  alarmed 
at  hearing  this ;  however,  seeing  that  as  yet  no  accident  had 
happened  to  me,  she  became  reassured,  and  related  to  us  her 
adventure,  which  surprised  us  immensely. 

"  The  day  passed  over  without  any  other  trouble  ;  the  King 
had  taken  his  gun  and  sought  in  every  direction  for  the  horrid 
beast  without  finding  it.  The  next  day  at  sunrise  the  Queen 
awoke  and  came  to  fetch  me,  to  repair  the  fault  of  the  pre- 
ceding morning;  she  lowered  me  into  the  well  as  usual,  but 
alas,  fatal  and  unlucky  day  !  at  this  same  instant,  although 
the  heavens  were  quite  serene,  a  dreadful  clap  of  thunder  rent 
the  air,  the  sky  seemed  suddenly  all  on  fire,  and  from  a  burn- 
ing cloud  there  issued  a  flaming  dart  which  flew  into  the  well. 
My  mother  in  her  fright  let  go  the  cord  which  held  me,  and 
I  sank  to  the  bottom,  without  hurtinij;"  myself,  it  is  true,  but 
horritied  at  discovering  that  1  was  partially  transformed  into 
an  enormous  fish  which  they  call  a  whale.  I  rose  to  the 
surface  again,  and  called  the  Queen  with  all  my  power.  She 
did  not  re))ly.  1  was  sadly  afllicted  and  wept  bitterly,  as  much 
for  her  1oj>s  as  at  my  metamorphosis,  when  I  felt  that  an 
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invisible  power  forced  me  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
well.  Having  reached  it,  I  entered  a  grotto  of  crystal,  where 
I  found  a  species  of  Nytnph,  ugly  enough,  for  slie  was  like  an 
immensely  fat  frog.  However,  she  smiled  at  my  approach, 
and  said  to  me — *  Camion,  I  am  the  Nymph  of  the  Bottom- 
less Well ;  I  have  orders  to  receive  thee,  and  to  make  thee 
undergo  the  penance  to  which  thou  art  sentenced  for  hAving 
fiEiiled  to  bathe ;  follow  me,  and  do  not  remonstrate.' 

"  What,  alas,  could  I  do  P  I  was  so  distressed  and  so  faint 
at  finding  myself  on  dry  ground,  that  I  had  not  the  strength 
to  speak.  She  dragged  me,  not  without  pain,  into  a  saloon 
of  green  marble  which  was  near  the  grotto ;  she  there  put 
me  into  an  immense  golden  tub  filled  with  water,  and  I  then 
began  to  recover  my  senses.  The  ijrood  Nymph  appeared  de- 
lighted at  this.  *  I  am  called  Citronette,'  said  she  to  me ;  *  I  am 
appointed  to  wait  on  thee  ;  thou  canst  order  me  to  do  anything 
thou  wilt — I  know  perfectly  well  both  the  past  and  the  present ; 
as  for  the  future,  it  is  not  my  province  to  penetrate  it.  Com- 
mand me,  and  at  least  I  can  render  the  time  of  thy  penance 
less  irksome  to  thee.' 

**  I  embraced  the  good  Citronette  at  these  words,  and 
related  to  her  the  events  of  my  life.  I  then  inquired  of  her 
what  had  ])ecome  of  the  King  and  Queen.  She  was  about  to 
reply,  when  a  hideous  marmot,  as  large  as  a  human  being, 
entered  the  saloon,  and  iroze  me  with  horror.  She  walked 
upon  her  hind  legs,  and  leant  upon  a  gold  wand,  which  gave 
her  a  dignified  air.  She  approached  the  tub,  in  which  I 
would  willingly  have  drowned  myself,  I  was  so  frightened, 
and  raising  her  wand,  with  which  she  touched  me — '  Camion,* 
said  she,  '  tliou  art  in  my  power,  and  nothing  can  release  thee 
but  thy  obedience  and  that  of  the  husband  whom  mv  sisters 
have  destined  for  thee.  Listen  to  me,  and  cast  oil'  this  lear, 
v^^hich  does  not  betit  a  person  of  your  rank.  Since  thine 
infancy  1  wished  to  take  care  of  thee,  and  to  marry  thee  to 
my  nephew,  the  King  of  the  Whiting.  Lumineuse,  and  two 
or  three  other  of  my  sisters,  combined  to  deprive  me  of  this 
right ;  I  was  provoked,  and  not  being  able  to  revenge  myself 
on  them,  I  resolved  to  punish  thee  for  their  audacity.  I 
doomed  thee,  therefore,  to  be  a  whale  for,  at  least  half  the 
term  of  thy  existence.  My  sisters  protested  so  strongly 
against  what  they  called  my  injustice^  that  I  dinuni^ed  my 
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vengeance  by  three-quarters  and  a  half;  but  I  reserved  to 
myself  the  right  of  marrying  thee  to  my  nephew  in  return 
for  my  complaisance.  Lumineuse,  who  is  imperious,  and  un- 
fortunately my  superior,  would  not  listen  to  this  arrangement, 
because  she  had  destined  thee,  before  me,  to  a  I*rince  whom 
she  protected.  I  was  compelled  then  to  consent  to  lier  plan, 
in  spite  of  my  resentment ;  all  that  I  could  obtain  was  that 
the  first  who  should  deliver  you  from  my  claws  should  l)e  thy 
husband.  Here  are  their  portraits,'  continued  she,  showing 
me  two  gold  miniature  eases,  '  which  will  enable  thee  to 
recognise  them  :  but  if  one  of  them  come  to  deliver  thee,  he 
must  betroth  himself  to  thee  whilst  thou  art  in  the  tub, 
and  before  thou  canst  leave  it,  he  must  tear  off  the  skin 
of  the  whale;  without  that,  thou  wilt  always  remain  a 
fifth.  My  nephew  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  execute 
that  order ;  but  the  favourite  of  Lumineuse  will  conaidar  it  a 
horrible  task,  for  he  has  the  air  of  a  lerj  deiksate  little 
gentleman.  Set,  theii,  thy  wits  to  work  to  make  him  skia 
thee,  and  after  that  thou  shalt  he  no  longer  unhappy,  if  to 
he  a  beautiful  whale,  very  &t  and  well  fed,  and  up  to  the  neck 
in  water,  can  be  called  nnhappiness.' 

'*To  these  words  I  made  no  reply,  hut  remained  very 
dejeeted,  as  mnch  at  my  present  state  as  by  the  thought  of 
scaling  to  which  I  must  submit. 

Marmotte  disappeared,  leaving  with  me  the  two  miniature 
cases.  I  wept  over  my  misfertunes  and  my  ntnation,  with- 
out dreaming  of  looking  at  the  portraits,  when  the  good  and 
sympathising  Citronette  said  to  me,  '  Come,  we  must  not 
kment  over  ilk  which  cannot  be  remedied.  Let  us  see  if  I 
cannot  help  to  console  yon ;  but  first,  try  not  to  weep  so 
much,  for  I  have  a  tender  heart,  and  I  cannot  see  your  tears 
without  feeling  inclined  to  mingle  mine  with  them.  Let  us 
chase  them  away  by  looking  at  these  portraits.' 

So  saving,  she  opened  the  first  case,  and  showing  it  to  me, 
we  both  uttered  shrieks  like  Melusine's^  at  seeing  a  hideous 
whiting's  head,  painted,  it  is  true,  with  all  the  advantages 
which  could  be  given  to  it ;  bnt,  in  spite  of  that,  never  in  the 

(1)  Meloiiiie  is  tbe  heroine  of  » ttofy  m  old  m  the  ftmiteenth  eentnry,  aiiA 

on  which  some  portion  of  "  La  Princesse  Caniion"  appears  to  have  beea 
founded  {Fitle  Appendix).  Brantome  says  she  huuutti  the  cantle  of  Lueigaaiu 
where  she  aonounee?  bj  hud  tMde$  any  disaster  that  is  to  befkl  the  ^snell 
sonuehy.  This  legend  gave  rise  to  the  e«pwssion  of  **  Crie  de  MelBrfme.* 
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memoiy  of  man  had  anything  been  seen  so  ngly.  *  Take 
away  that  object,'  cried  I  to  her;  *  I  cannot  boar  the  sight  of 
it  longer.    I  wouM  rather  be  a  whale  ail  my  liie  than  marrr 

that  horrible  Whiting !' 

"  She  did  not  give  me  time  to  finish  my  imprecations  on 
this  monster,  but  said,  *  Behold  this  darling  young  man  !  Oh, 
as  for  him,  would  he  but  skin  you  I  should  be  deligl^ted.' 
I  looked  hastily  to  see  if  what  she  said  was  true ;  I  was  only 
too  soon  convinced.  A  noble  and  charming  countenance  pre- 
sented itj^elf  to  my  view  ;  tine  eves  full  of  tenderness  embel- 
lished a  face  which  was  both  mild  and  majestic  ;  an  air  of 
intellectuality  was  spread  over  it,  which  completed  the  fasci- 
nation of  this  delightful  painting ;  a  profusion  of  black  hair, 
curlinLT  naturally,  i^ave  an  air  to  it  w^hich  Citronette  mistook 
for  intlitlercnce,  but  which  I  interpreted,  and  I  think  rightly, 
as  conveying  a  preeisely  opposite  sentiment. 

"  I  contemplated  this  beautiful  face  with  a  pleasure  of 
which  I  was  scarcely  conscious.    Citronette  remarked  it  first. 

*  Without  a  doubt,'  cried  she,  *  that  is  the  one  we  will 
choose.'  This  bantering  roused  me  from  my  reverie,  and 
colouring  at  my  own  ecstasy, '  Why  should  I  trouble  myself,' 
said  T  ;  *  ah.  my  dear  Citronette,  this  appears  to  me  very  like 
another  trick  of  that  cruel  Marniotte ;  she  has  exhausted  her  art 
in  endeavouring  to  make  me  regret  theim|)ossil)ility  of  finding 
a  similar  object  in  nature.'  *  What,'  said  Citronette,  '  already 
such  tender  reflections  on  this  portrait  ?  Ah !  truly,  1  did 
not  expect  that  so  soon.'  I  blushed  again  at  this  jest,  and 
became  quite  embarrassed  at  finding  that  I  had  too  innocently 
betrayed  the  etiect  which  this  beautiful  paiiitinij;-  liad  ])ro- 
duced  on  my  heart.    Citronette  again  read  my  thoughts. 

*  No,  no,'  said  she,  embracing  me, '  do  not  repent  of  this  avowal, 
your  IVankness  charms  me ;  and  to  console  you,  I  will  tell 
you  that  Marmotte  does  not  deceive  you,  and  that  there  is 
in  the  world  a  Prince  who  ia  the  veritable  original  of  the 
picture.' 

"  This  assurance  filled  me  with  joy  at  the  moment ;  but  the 
next  instant  that  feeling  departed,  when  I  remembered  that 
this  Prince  would  never  see  me,  as  I  was  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  and  that  Marmotte,  by  her  power,  would  sooner  enable 
her  monster  of  a  nephew  to  ])enetrate  my  abode  than  give  the 
least  assistance  to  a  prince  whom  she  hated,  because  they  had 
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destined  me  to  him  without  her  consent.  T  no  longer  con- 
cealed what  I  thought  from  Citronette;  the  attempt,  indeed, 
would  have  been  useless,  for  she  read  with  surprising  facility 
the  utmost  secret  of  my  thoughts ;  I  therefore  preferred  t^ 
take  the  credit  of  candour;  she  deserved  my  confidence  for 
her  attachment  to  me,  and  T  found  it  a  great  consolation,  for 
I  have  felt  from  that  time  that  when  the  heart  is  filled  with 
one  object  there  is  much  happiness  in  being  able  to  speak  of 
it.  In  fact,  I  loved  from  that  moment,  and  Citronette  dis- 
sipated, with  much  address  and  clear-sightedness,  the  confusion 
and  trouble  which  the  commencement  of  a  violent  passion 
produces  in  the  mind.  She  soothed  my  grief  by  allowing  me 
to  speak  of  it;  and  when  I  had  exhausted  words,  she  gently 
changed  the  conversation,  which  almost  always,  however,  bore 
upon  my  troubles  or  my  affection. 

*'  She  had  iiiibrnied  me  that  the  King,  my  father,  was  trans- 
ported to  the  abode  of  the  King  of  the  Whiting ;  and  that 
the  Queen,  at  the  moment  that  she  lost  me,  had  become  a 
cravfish.  I  could  not  understand  this.  '  One  cannot  become 
a  crayfish,'  said  I.  '  Can  you  better  understand  how  you 
have  become  a  whale  ?*  said  she. 

"  She  was  right ;  but  we  are  often  surprised  at  things  which 
happen  to  others,  although  we  have  in  ourselves  still  grater 
subject  for  astonishment.  My  small  experience  was  the  cause 
of  this.  Citronette  laughed  frequently  at  my  innocence,  and 
was  surprised  to  lind  me  so  eloquent  in  my  affection,  for  truly 
I  was  so  on  that  subject;  and  1  found  that  love  tlirows  much 
hght  into  the  mind.  I  could  not  sleep ;  I  woke  the  good- 
natured  Citronette  an  hundred  times  in  the  nierht  to  talk  to  her 
of  my  Prince ;  she  liad  told  me  his  name,  and  that  he  hunteil 
almost  every  day  in  the  forest  beneath  which  I  was  interred. 
She  proposed  to  me  to  try  to  attract  him  to  our  dwelling,  but 
1  would  not  consent,  although  I  was  dying  to  do  so.  I  was 
afraid  that  he  would  die  lor  want  of  air;  we  were  accustomed 
to  it,  that  was  a  ditl'erent  thing;  1  feared  also  that  it  would 
be  too  great  a  freedom  ;  besides,  I  was  in  despair  at  appearing 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a  whale,  and  I  measured  his  aversion 
for  me  by  tliat  which  the  portrait  of  the  King  of  the  Whiting 
liad  inspired  me  with.  Citronette  reassured  me,  telling  me 
that  spite  of  the  whale's  body  my  face  was  charming.  I 
heheved  it  sometimes,  but  more  oiteu  I  was  uneasy,  and  after 
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having  looked  at  myself,  I  could  not  imagine  I  was  suffieiently 
handsome  to  inspire  with  love  one  who  had  made  me  so  well* 
acquainted  with  it.    My  self-love  came  to  the  support  of  my 
{Prudence.  Alas !  how  rarely  it  is  that  our  virtues  can  be  traced 

to  purer  inspirations. 

"  I  passed  my  time  in  forming  projects  for  ohtaining  asight' 
of  him,  and  letting  him  see  me,  and  rejected  by  turns  each 
that  occurred  to  me.  Citronette  was  a  great  assistance  to 
me  at  this  time ;  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  she  has  plenty 
of  sense,  and  still  more  gentleness  and  amiability.  One  day 
that  I  was  even  more  sad  than  usual — for  love  has  the  pecu- 
liarity of  infecting  gentle  souls  with  melancholy — I  saw  the 
frightful  Marmotte  enter,  with  two  person^  wliom  I  did  not  at 
first  recojjnise.  1  took  it  into  mv  head  tliat  it  was  her  wretched 
nephew  whom  she  brought  with  her ;  1  uttered  friglitfal 
shrieks  as  they  approached  me  hastily.  *  Why,  she  could  not 
cry  louder,'  said  the  liorrid  Marmotte,  '  if  they  were  skinning 
her!  Look  what  terrihle  harm  is  done  to  her!'  *  Good 
gracious,  sister,'  said  one  of  these  persons  who  accompanied  her, 
and  whom  I  tlien  remembered  with  joy  having  formerly  seen 
in  our  village ;  *  a  truce  to  your  stories  of  skiiming,  and  let 
us  tell  Camion  what  we  have  to  tell  lier.'  *  Willingly,'  said 
Marmotte:  'but  on  the  conditions  which  vou  are  aware  of.' 

"  *  Camion,'  said  the  good  Fairy,  without  replying  to 
Marmotte,  '  we  are  too  much  distressed  at  your  condition 
not  to  think  of  remedying  it,  more  especially  as  you  have 
not  deserved  it.  My  sisters  and  I  have  resolved  to  ame- 
liorate it  as  much  as  lies  in  our  power.  This,  therefore, 
is  what  we  have  determined  on.  You  are  about  to  be  [jre- 
sented  at  the  Court  of  the  Prince  to  whom  I  have  destined 
you  from  your  infancy;  but,  my  dear  child,  you  will  not 
appear  there  as  you  are,  and  you  are  commanded  to  return 
three  nights  a  week  and  plunge  again  in  your  tub  ;  for  until 
you  are  marrie<l' — *  and  skinned!'  interrupted  the  odious 
Marmotte,  laughing  violently.  The  good  Fairy  merely  turned 
towards  her,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  and  continued — '  Until 
you  are  married  you  will  be  a  whale  in  this  place.  We  can 
tell  you  no  more  ;  the  rest  you  will  be  informed  of  by  degrees; 
but  above  all  keep  your  secret ;  for  if  a  word  escape  you  which 
tends  to  discover  it,  neither  I  nor  my  sisters  can  do  anything 
for  jouy  imd  jo.u  will  be  delivered  up  to  my  sister  Marmotte.-  ^ 

J)  D 
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'•That  is  what  I  ei:pect/  said  the  wicked  Fairy ;  ^  and  I  already' 
see  her  iii  my  power ;  for  a  seeret  kept  by  a  girl  would  be  a 
phenomenon.*  '  That  is  her  own  affair/  said  LmmiieiiBe  (for  it 
was  she  who  had  already  spoken) .  *  To  proceed,  my  daughter/ 
said  she,  '  you  will  become  a  little  doll  made  of  ivory,  hat 
capahle  of  thinking  and  speaking  ^  we  shall  preserve  all  your 
featoreSy  and  I  give  you  a  week  to  consider  whether  what  I 
propose  to  you  will  suit  you ;  we  will  then  return,  and  you 
shall  tell  me  if  you  consent  to  it,  or  if  jou  would  prefer 
awaiting  here  the  event  whieh  must  bring  you  one  of  the  two 
husbands  selected  for  you.' 

.  had  not  time  to  reply;  the  Fairies  departed  after  these 
words,  and  left  me  astounded  by  what  I  had  just  seen  and 
heard.  I  remained  with  Citronette,  who  represented  to  me 
that  it  was  a  great  treat  for  me  to  become  an  ivory  doll.  I 
sighed  when  1  thought  that  my  Prince  would  never  take  a 
fancy  to  such  a  bauble ;  but  at  length  the  desire  to  see  him 
iqid  become  acquainted  with  him  overcame  the  anxiety  to 
please  him,  and  I  resolved  to  accept  the  proposal  which  was 
ipade  to  me,  and  the  more  readily  as  Zirphil  (for  they  had 
mentioned  his  name)  might  possibly  he  forestalled  by  the 
]^ing  of  the  Whiting,  and  this  idea  madd  me  near!^  die 
of  grief. 

"  Citronettc  told  me  that  Prince  Zirphil  hunted  daily  in 
the  forest  which  was  above  us ;  and  I  made  her  take  every 
day  th^  form  of  a  stag,  a  hound,  or  a  wild  boar,  in  order  that 
she  might  bring  me  some  news,  which  never  failed  to  be  in 
s^e  way  connected  with  the  subject  which  occupied  my 
heart.  She  described  him  to  me  as  an  hundred  times  hand* 
SQmer  than  his  picture,  and  my  imagination  embellished  him 
to  such  a  degree  that  I  resolved  to  see  him  or  to  die.  But 
one  more  day  had  to  elapse  before  the  expected  arrival  of  the 
Fairies,  and  Citronette,  in  the  form  of  a  wild  boar,  was  roaming 
the  for^t  to  find  food  for  my  curiosity,  when  suddenly  I  saw 
her  return,  followed  by  the  too  amiable  Zirphil.  I  cannot 
describe  to  you  my  joy  and  astonishment ;  there  are  no  terms 
which  can  express  them  to  you.  But  what  enchanted  me  most 
was,  that  this  charming  Prince  appeared  equally  delighted 
with  me ;  perhaps  I  desired  this  too  much  not  to  help  to 
deoeive  myself.  However,  I  thought  I  saw  in  bis  eyes  that 
he.Mt  theimpresaionhehadmade.  Citronette,  more  amdoas 
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fbr  my  happiness  than  mindful  of  our  ecstasj^arotised  us  from 
by  begging  him  either  to  skin  or  to  marry  me.  Then 
Coming  to  myself,  and  feeling  the  danger  of  my  situation,  I 
joined  in  her  entreaties,  and  by  our  prayers  and  tears  induced 
him  to  plight  me  his  faith.  X  had  hajrdly  accepted  it,  when 
.  he  vani^edy  I  know  not  how,  and  I  found  myself  in  my  ordi- 
nary form,  lying  on  a  goed  bed;  I  was  no  longer  a  whale,  but 
I  was  still  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  in  the  green  saloon,  and 
Citronette  had  lost  the  power  of  leaving  it  and  of  transform- 
ing herself. 

"I  expected  the  Fairies  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  trepida- 
tion<    My  love  had  redoubled  since  I  had  become  personally 
acquainted  with  its  object,  and  I  feared  that  my  charming 
husband  might  be  included  in  the  vengeance  of  the  Fairies  for 
not  having  waited  till  they  could  witness  my  marriage. 
Citronette  had  enough  to  do  to  reassure  me ;  rcould  not  over- 
come my  grief  and  fear.    Marmotte  appeared  with  the  dawn 
of  day,  but  I  neither  saw  Lumineuse  nor  her  companion ;  she 
did  not  seem  more  irritable  than  usual ;  she  touched  me  with 
her  wand  without  speaking  to  me,  and  I  became  a  charming 
little  doll,  which  she  put  in  her  toothpick-case,  and  then 
transported  herself  into  the  presence  of  the  Queen-mother  of 
my  betrothed.    She  gave  me  to  her,  with  orders  to  marry 
me  to  her  son,  or  to  expect  all  the  evil  which  she  was  capable 
of  inflicting,  telling  her  that  1  was  her  goddaughter,  and  was 
called  the  Princess  Camion.    I  took,  in  fact,  a  great  fancy  to 
mv  mother-in-law  :  I  considered  her  charniinfr,  as  beinir  the 
mother  of  Zirphil,  whom  T  adored,  and  my  caresses  were 
returned  by  her.     I  was  transported  every  night  into  the 
green  saloon,  and  there  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  meeting  my 
husband,  for  the  same  power  acted  on  him,  and  transported 
him  likewise  into  this  subten^aneous  dwelling.    I  knew  not 
why  they  forbad  me  to  tell  him  my  secret,  as  I  was  married ; 
but  I  kept  it  in  spite  of  his  impatience  to  know  it.    You  will 
see,"  continued  the  speaker,  with  a  sigh,    how  impossible  it  is 
to  avoid  one's  fate.    But  it  begins  to  get  light,  and  1  feel  I 
am  quite  tired  with  being  so  long  out  of  the  water ;  let  u^ 
return  to  the  reservoir,  and  to-morrow,  at  the  same  hour,  if  wo 
are  not  selected  for  the  souj)  of  that  worthless  King  of  the 
Whiting,  we  will  resume  the  thread  of  our  discourse. — Come| 
l^t  us  go«'' 
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Zirphil  heard  no  more,  and  himself  returned  to  his  apart- 
ment, much  concerned  at  not  having  made  known  to  the 
Princess  his  bciiii^  so  near  her;  but  the  fear  of  increasing  lier 
misfortunes  by  this  indiscretion,  consoled  him  for  not  having 
risked  it ;  the  misery  of  knowing  she  was  hkely  to  perish  by 
his  hand  made  hinv  resolve  to  ooutiiuifi  his  diligent  search 
amongst  the  orayfisli. 

He  retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep,  for  he  did  not 
close  his  eyes  all  night.  To  have  fuund  his  Princess  in 
the  form  of  a  craytish,  ready  to  l)e  made  into  soup  lor  the 
King  of  the  Whiting,  appeared  to  hi  in  a  still  more  frightful 
torment  than  the  death  to  which  he  had  believed  her  destined. 
He  was  sighing  and  distressing  himself  cruelly,  when  he  was 
disturbed  by  a  great  noise  in  the  garden ;  he  at  first  heard  it 
confusedly, but  listening  attentively ,  he  distinguished  flutes  and 
conch  shells.  He  rose  and  went  to  the  window,  when  he  saw  the 
Xing  of  the  Whiting,  accompanied  by  the  dozen  sharks  who 
composed  his  council,  advancing  towards  the  pavilion ;  he 
hastened  to  open  the  door,  and  the  train  having  entered,  the 
King  lirst  had  his  tub  filled  with  sea  water  by  the  peers  of 
the  realm  who  bore  it,  and  after  a  short  repose,  and  making 
the  council  take  their  places,  ho  addressed  the  young  Prince, 
**  Whoever  you  may  be,"  said  he,  "  you  have  resolved,  appa- 
rently, to  make  me  die  of  hunger,  for  you  send  me  every  day 
a  broth  which  I  cannot  swallow  ;  but,  young  man,  I  must 
tell  you,  that  if  you  are  leagued  with  evil  powers  to  poison 
me,  you  have  taken  a  very  foolish  part.  As  nephew  of  the 
Fairy  Marmotte  1  am  beyond  all  suck  attempts^  and  my  life 
is  sate." 

The  Prince,  astonished  at  being  suspected  of  so  base  an 
act,  was  about  to  reply  with  haughtiness,  but  by  chance,  as 
he  raised  liis  hand,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  his  ring,  and  saw 
therein  Lununeuse,who  placed  her  fhiger  on  her  mouth  as  a  sign 
to  liim  to  be  silent ;  he  had  not  befor(!  thought  of  consulting 
his  ring,  he  had  been  so  engrossed  by  his  grief,  lie  accord- 
ingly held  his  tongue  :  but  he  betrayed  his  indignation  in  his 
countenance,  which  the  sharks  reinaiked,  for  they  made  signs 
of  approbation,  which  appeared  to  say  that  they  did  not 
believe  him  capable  of  such  a  thing.  "Ho,  ho!"  said  the 
King,  "  as  this  myrmidon  appears  so  angry,  we  must  make  him 
#ork  before  us.    Let  them  go  to  my  kitchen ;  let  thexn  brin^ 
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the  moriar  for  the  crayfish  ;  I  shall  give  my  council  a  treat/* 
Immediately  a  pike's-head  went  to  execute  the  King's  com* 
onaiids,  and  dnriug  thk  time  the  twelve  sharks  took  a  large 
.net,  which  they  threw  into  the  reservoir  from  the  window, 
:and  drew  in  three  or  four  thousand  crayfish.  During  the 
interval  that  the  council  was  employed  in  fishing,  and  the 
pike's-head  in  fetching  the  King's  mortar,  Zirphil  reflected, 
•and  felt  that  the  most  critical  moment  of  his  life  approached, 
.and  that  his  happiness  or  misery  would  depend  upon  his  pre- 
sent conduct.  He  armed  himself  with  resolution  for  wliat- 
ever  might  come  to  pass,  and  placing  all  his  hopes  in  the 
Fairy  Lumineuse,  he  implored  her  to  be  favourable  to  him. 
At  the  same  moment  he  looked  at  his  nng»  and  saw  in  it  the 
'beautiful  Fairy,  who  made  a  sign  to  him  to  pound  courage- 
ously  ;  this  revived  him.  and  took  from  him  some  of  the  pain 
:he  felt  at  consenting  to  this  cruelty. 

At  length  the  horrid  mortar  was  produced.  Zirphil  ap- 
proached it  boldly,  and  prepared  to  obey  the  King.  The 
council  put  in  the  crayfish  with  great  ceremony,  and  the 
Prince  tried  to  pound  them ;  but  the  same  thing  happened  to 
'them  as  to  the  former  ones  in  the  kitchen — the  bottom  df 
.iihe  mortar  opened  and  the  flames  devoured  them.  The  King 
and  the  odious  sharks  amused  themselves  for  a  long  time 
•with  this  spectacle,  and  were  never  tired  of  filling  the  mortar ; 
•at  length  there  was  but  one  left  of  the  four  thousand ;  it  was 
^surprisingly  large  and  fine.  The  King  commanded  that  it 
might  be  shelled,  in  order  to  see  if  he  should  like  to  eat  some 
of  them  raw.  They  gave  it  to  Zirphil  to  shell ;  he  trembled 
aU  over  at  having  to  inflict  this  new  torture,  but  still  more 
when  this  poor  fbh  joined  her  two  claws,  and,  with  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  said,  Alas !  Zirphil,  what  have  I  done  to 
you  that  you  should  wish  to  do  me  so  much  harm  ?" 

The  Prince,  moved  by  these  words,  and  his  heart  pierced 
with  grief,  looked  at  her  sadly,  and  at  length  took  it  on  him* 
self  to  beg  the  King  to  allow  her  to  be  pounded.  The  King, 
jealous  of  his  authority,  and  firm  in  his  resolution,  was  enraged 
«t  this  humble  request,  and  threatened  to  pound  Zirphil  him- 
self  if  he  did  not  shell  it.  The  poor  Prince  took  it  again 
from  the  hands  of  the  shark  to  whom  he  had  confided  it,  and 
with  a  little  knife  which  they  had  given  him  he  tremblingly 
iouehed  the  crayfish ;  be  looked  «t  his  nng,  and  saw  Lomt^ 
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neu^e  laughing  and  talking  to  a  veiled  person  whom  slie  held 
by  the  hand.  He  could  not  understand  this  at  all,  and  the 
lung,  who  did  not  give  him  time  to  reflect,  cried  out  to  him 
so  loudly  to  finish,  that  the  Prince  stuck  the  knife  with  such 
force  under  the  shell  of  the  crayfish  that  it  cried  piteously ; 
he  turned  away  his  eyes  from  hers,  and  could  not  help  shed- 
ding tears.  At  length  he  resumed  his  task,  but  to  liis  great 
astonishment  he  had  not  finished  the  slielliiig  when  he  found 
in  his  hands  the  wicked  Marmotte,  who  jumped  to  the  ground, 
.uttering  shrieks  of  laughter  so  loud  and  di.-a<2:reeable  in 
mockery  of  Zirphil,  that  it  prevented  him  from  iainting,  or 
he  would  have  lallen  on  the  iloor. 

The  King  cried  in  astonishment,  "  "WHiy,  it  is  my  aunt  !'* 
."And  truly  it  is  she,"  said  this  annoying  animal.  "  But,  my 
dear  Whiting,  I  come  to  tell  you  a  terrible  piece  of  news." 
Whiting  grew  pale  at  these  words,  and  the  council  assumed 
an  air  of  satisfaction,  whieli  increased  the  ill-humour  of  the 
King  and  his  terrible  aunt.  "  The  fact  is,  my  darlinsr,'* 
continued  Marmotte,  "  you  must  return  to  your  watery 
dominions,  for  this  rash  boy  whom  vou  see  here  has  chosen 
to  display  a  constancy  that  nothin*^-  ean  shake,  and  has 
trium])]ied  over  all  the  traps  I  set  for  him  to  prevent  him 
from  carrying  off  the  I'rineess  I  had  destined  for  you." 

At  these  words  the  King  of  the  Whiting  fell  into  sueli  a 
rajre,  that  he  could  not  contain  himself:  he  committed  extra- 
vagances  which  proved  he  was  possessed  of  the  most  violent 
passions.  Marmotte  tried  in  vain  to  calm  him ;  he  broke  his 
bowl  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and,  being  on  dry  g^round,  he 
fainted.  Marmotte,  mad  with  rage,  turned  to  Zirphil,  who  had 
remained  a  quiet  spectator  of  this  tragic  scene,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Thou  hast  conquered,  Zirphil,  by  the  power  of  a  fairy  whom 
I  must  obey  ;  but  thou  art  not  yet  at  the  end  of  thy  troubles. 
Thou  canst  not  be  happy  till  thou  s^lialt  have  given  into  my 
own  hand  the  case  which  enelosed  the  accursed  Camion. 
Even  Lumineuse  agrees  to  this,  and  I  have  obtained  her 
consent  for  you  to  suffer  until  that  time." 

At  these  words  she  took  the  King  of  the  Whiting  on  her 
shoulders,  and  threw  him  into  the  reservoir,  as  well  as  the 
sharks,  the  palace,  and  all  its  inhabitants.  Zirphil  found 
himself  alone  at  the  foot  of  a  great  mountain,  in  a  country 
.which       as  arid  as  a  des^t,  without  being  able  to  perceiva 
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the  vestif^e  of  a  habitation,  or  even  of  the  ffreat  reservoii^. 
All  had  disappeared  at  the  same  moment-.  The  Prince  was 
even  more  distressed  than  astonished  at  so  extraordinary  an 
event.  He  was  accustomed  to  wonders — he  was  only  alive 
to  the  grief  which  the  persecution  of  the  Fairy  Marmotte 
occasioned  him.  "  I  cannot  doubt,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have 
pounded  my  Princess.  Yes,  I  must  have  pounded  her ;  yet  I 
am  none  the  happier  for  it.  Ah,  barbarous  Marmotte !  And 
you,  Lumineuse,  you  leave  me  without  help,  after  having 
obeyed  you  at  the  expense  of  all  which  a  heart  as  sensitive  as 
mine  could  suffer !" 

His  c^rief,  and  the  little  repose  which  he  had  taken  since 
the  previous  night,  threw  him  into  such  a  state  of  weakness, 
that  he  would  have  sunk  altogether  if  he  had  not  had  the 
courage  to  wish  to  live.  "  If  I  could  but  find  something  to 
support  me,"  said  he ;  "  but  in  this  horrible  desert  1  shall 
seek  in  vain  a  single  fruit  which  can  refresh  me."  He  had 
not  pronounced  the  word  when  his  ring*  oj^ened,  and  a  little 
table  covered  with  excellent  viands  caine  out  of  it.  It  became 
in  a  moment  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  person  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  He  found  on  it  all  that  could  tempt 
his  eye  and  his  appetite,  for  the  repast  was  so  beautifully 
arranged,  that  in  fact  nothing  was  wanting,  and  the  wine  was 
delicious.  He  returned  thanks  to  Lumineuse,  for  who  else 
could  have  assisted  him  so  opportunely  ?  He  ate,  drank,  and 
felt  strong  again. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  table  lost  its  form,  and  re- 
entered the  ring.  As  it  was  late,  he  did  not  make  much 
progress  in  ascending  the  mountain,  but  stretched  himself 
under  a  wretched  tree,  which  had  hardly  enough  leaves  to 
protect  him  from  the  night  air.  "  Alas  1"  said  he,  as  he  laid 
himself  down,  "such  is  the  nature  of  man.  He  forgets  the 
good  that  is  past,  and  is  only  sensible  of  present  evil.  I 
would  now  willingly  exchange  my  table  for  a  couch  a  little 
less  hard  than  this."  A  moment  after  he  felt  that  he  was  in 
a  comibrtable  bed  ;  but  he  could  see  nothing,  for  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  darkness  was  redoubled.  He  ascertained  that 
this  was  caused  by  the  ample  curtains  which  surrounded  his 
bed,  and  ]>rotected  him  from  the  cold  and  dew,  and  having 
again  thanked  the  good  and  attentive  Lumineuse,  he  dropped, 
oii'.to  sleep.  On  waking  at  day-break^  he  found  himself  in  au 
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aDgel-bed/  of  yellow  taffety  and  silver,  which  was  placed  in 
the  middle  of  a  tent  of  satin  of  the  same  colour,  embroi- 
dered all  over  with  ciphers  in  bright  silver,  which  formed 
the  name  of  Zirphil,  and  all  the  ciphers  were  supported  by 
whales  formed  of  rubies.  Everything  that  could  possibly  be 
.required  was  to  be  found  also  in  this  beautiful  tent.  If  the 
Prince  had  been  in  a  more  tranc^uil  state  of  mind  he  would 
have  admired  this  elegant  habitation  generally ;  but  he  only 
looked  at  the  whiles,  dressed  himself,  and  we&t  out  of  the 
tent,  which  folded  itself  up,  and  re-entered  the  ring  from 
which  it  had  issued. 

He  began  to  ascend  the  mountain,  taking  no  longer  aaj 
trouble  in  seeking  food  or  lt»dging,  for  he  was  oertun  to  haTB 
both  as  soon  as  he  wished  for  them«  His  only  anxiety  was 
to  find  Lumineuse ;  for  hia  ring  was  mute  on  that  aabject^ 
and  he  found  himself  in  a  country  so  strange  to  him^  ana  so 
desertod,  that  he  was  neoeiasaiilj  compelled  to  trust  to 
chance. 

After  having  passed  sereral  daya  in  ascending  without  dis- 
covering anything,  he  arrived  at  the  brink  of  a  well  which  was 
cut  in  the  rock.  He  seated  himself  near  it  to  rest,  and  began  to 
exclaim,  as  usual,  "I^umineuse,  can  I  not  find  you,  then?" 
The  last  time  he  pronounced  these  words,  he  heard  a  voice 
which  proceeded  from  the  well  say,  Is  it  Zirf^  who  speaks 
to  me  His  joy  at  hearing  this  voice  was  increased  by 
recognising  her  to  lyhom  it  belonged.  He  rushed  to  the 
brink  of  the  well,  and  said,  "  Yes,  it  is  ZuphiL  And  are  you 
not  Citronette  ?"  Yes/'  replied  Oitronette,  emerging  from 
the  weSif  and  embracing  the  Prince. 

,  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  pleasure  which  this  aight 

gave  hhq;L.  He  overwhelmed  the  Ay  mph  with  questions  about 
erself  and  about  the  princess.  At  length,  after  the  excitement 
of  their  first  meeting  had  subeided,  they  spoke  more  rationally 
together.  "  1  am  9hw%  to  inform  you,"  said  she, "  of  all  that  you 
arc  ignorant  of ;  for  since  the  time  you  pounded  us,  we  hiava 
enjoyed  a  happiness  which  was  only  alloyed  by  your  absence, 
^nd  I  awaited  your  arrival  here  on  the  part  of  the  Fairy 
Xiumineuse,  to  "tell  you  what  remains  for  you  to  do  in  order 
to  obtain  possession  of  a  Princess  who  loves  you  as  much  as 
you  love  her.  But  as  some  time  must  dapse  before  you  caa 
:  (1)  ZM^mgfi-^  M  wttb  onrtafiM  iupeodod  over  U  bgr  a  xiag  or  pole. 
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arrive  at  this  happiness,  I  will  relate  to  you  the  rest  of  the 
marvellous  history  of  your  amiable  bride." 

Zirphil  kissed  the  hand  of  Citronette  a  thousand  times,  and 
ibllowed  her  into  her  grotto,  where  he  thought  he  should  die 
;of  mingled  pleasure  and  grief  when  he  recognised  the  spot  in 
whieh  he  had  for  tlie  first  time  seen  his  divine  Princess. 
At  length,  after  partaking  of  a  repast  which  came  out  of  the 
ring,  he  })cgged  the  good  Citronette  to  have  the  kindness  to 
resume  the  narrative  of  the  PrincesB  from  where  she  had 
iierself  left  oil'  in  the  palace  garden. 

"As  it  is  liere,"  said  Citronette,  " that  Lumineuse  is  to 
meet  you,  you  shall,  whilst  waiting  for  her,  learn  all  that  you 
wish  to  know,  for  it  is  uselons  for  vou  to  run  alter  her.  She 
conhdes  you  to  my  care,  and  a  lover  is  less  impatient  when 
one  talks  to  him  about  her  whom  he  loves.  The  fairv  Mar- 
motte  was  not  ignorant  of  your  marriage  ;  she  had  transformed 
our  friend  into  an  ivory  doll,  believingr  that  vou  would  be 
disgusted  at  her.  Lumineu.^^e  conducted  this  alfair  herself, 
knowing  tliat  notliing  could  deprive  you  of  the  Princess  if  you 
married  her,  or  if  you  destroyed  her  enchantment  by  skinning 
her.  You  chose  the  former  alternative,  and  you  know  what 
followed.  By  night  she  resumed  her  proper  Ibrni,  and 
lamented  at  having  to  pass  all  her  days  in  your  royal 
mother's  pocket,  lor  Marmottc  had  been  permitted  by  Lumi- 
neuse to  torment  the  Princess  until  you  had  fullilled  your 
destiny,  which  was,  to  skin  her ;  so  enraged  was  she  at  find- 
ing that  YOU  had  married  her,  and  that  the  King  of  the 
Whiting,  her  nephew,  could  not  become  her  husband. 

"  As  the  Princess  was  no  longer  a  whale,  there  was  no 
fish  to  skin  ;  but  Marmotte,  fertile  in  expedients,  determined 
to  make  you  pound  her,  and  had  forbidden  the  Princess  to 
tell  you  anything  about  it,  under  pain  of  your  life,  promising 
her  afterwards  the  greatest  felicity.  '  How  will  he  ever 
resolve  to  pound  me  said  she  when  expecting  you.  *Ah, 
my  dear  Citronette,  if  it  were  only  my  life  that  Marmotte 
threatened,  I  would  give  it  cheerfully  to  shield  my  husband 
from  the  torments  they  prepared  for  him ;  but  they  attack 
his  life — that  life  which  is  so  dear  to  me.  Ah,  Marmotte ! 
barbarous  Marmotte !  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  take 
pleasure  in  making  me  so  miserable  when  1  have  never  given 
you  aujr  cau^  iojc  iti'    She  knew  the  period  prescribed  lor 
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your  separiition  from  her,  but  she  dared  not  tell  you  of  it. 
The  hist  time  that  you  saw  her,  you  know  that  you  found  her 
in  tears ;  you  asked  her  the  cause,  she  pretended  it  was  on  | 
account  of  your  attentions  to  little  Camion,  and  accused 
you  of  inconstancy.  You  appeased  her  apparent  jealousy; 
and  the  fatal  hour  at  which  Marmotte  was  to  fetch  her 
arrived.  You  were  transported  into  the  palace  of  the  King, 
your  father ;  the  l^rincess  and  I  were  changed  into  crayfish, 
and  ])laced  in  a  little  cane  basket,  which  the  Fairy  put  under 
her  arm,  and  ascending  a  car  drawn  by  two  adders,  we  arrived 
at  the  pahice  of  the  King  of  the  Whiting.  This  palace  was 
that  of  the  royal  father  of  the  Princess :  the  city,  changed  into 
a  lake,  formed  the  reservoir  which  we  have  inhabited,  and  ail 
the  men-fish  that  you  have  seen  were  the  wicked  subjecta  of 
Ihatgood  King. 

"  1  must  tell  you,  my  Lord,'*  said  Citronette,  interrupting 
herself,    tliat  that  unfortunate  Monarch,  and  the  Queen,  hu 
wife,  being  in  despair  at  the  moment  when  the  Princeas  sank 
to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  the  Fairies  who  had  formerly 
come  to  their  assistance,  appeared,  to  console  them  for  her 
loss ;  but  the  unhappy  pair  knowing  that  it  was  to  their  | 
kingdom  that  Camion  would  be  exiled,  chose  to  be  there  ] 
rather  than  at  a  distance  from  her,  notwithstanding  what  | 
they  had  to  fear  from  the  cruelty  and  ferocity  of  the  ICing  of  i 
the  Whiting,  whom  his  Aunt  had  caused  to  be  crowned  by  ' 
these  men-fish.    The  Fairies  did  not  conceal  from  them  the 
future  fate  of  the  Princess ;  and  the  King,  her  father,  begged 
to  be  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen  and  keeper  of  the  King  of  the 
Whiting's  mortar.    The  Fairy  immediately  gave  him  a  tap 
of  her  wand,  and  he  became  the  pike-headed  man  you  saw  in 
that  situation ;  and  you  need  no  longer  be  surprised  at  his 
having  wept  bitterly  whenever  you  brought  the  crayfish  to 
pound,  for  as  he  knew  that  his  daughter  must  undergo  tbit 
torture,  he  always  thought  she  was  amongst  the  number; 
and  the  miserable  Monarch  had  not  a  moment's  rest,  because 
.bis  daughter  had  no  means  of  making  herself  known  to  him. 
The  Queen  had  requested  to  be  changed  into  a  crayfish,  in 
order  to  be  with  the  Princess,  and  her  wish  was  also  granted. 

"  As  soon  as  we  anived  at  the  palace  of  the  King  of  the 
Whiting,  the  Fairy  presented  us  to  him,  and  ordered  him  to 
have  crayfish  aoup  made  for  his  dinner  every  daj.   We  were 
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then  thrown  into  the  reserroir.  M7  first  cave  was  to  seek 
the  Queen,  in  order  to  soothe  a  little  the  grief  of  the  Princess, 
httt  either  hj  the  decree  of  fate  or  stupidity  on  my  part,  I 
found  it  impossihle  to  discover  her.  We  passed  our  days  in 
this  moumiul  search,  and  our  pleasantest  moments  were  those 
an  which  we  recaUed  the  circumstances  of  our  unhappy  lives. 
You  arrived  at  length,  and  they  presented  us  to  you ;  but  the 
I^airy  had  forbidden  us  to  make  ourselves  known  before  you 
jshould  interrogate  us,  and  we  dared  not  infringe  this  rule,  so 
continually  were  we  compelled  to  submit  to  severities  for 
trifles. 

The  Princess  told  me  she  thought  she  should  have  died 
of  fright  at  observing  you  m  conversation  with  the  cruel 
Marmotte ;  we  saw  you  searching  amongst  our  compauions 
with  a  mortal  impatience,  it  being  obvious  that,  by  the  direc* 
tion  you  took,  you  had  little  chance  of  arriving  at  us. 

"  We  knew  that  we  must  be  pounded;  but  we  had  also 
learnt  that  immediately  after  we  should  be  restored  to  our 
former  condition,  and  that  the  wicked  Marmotte  would  have 
no  further  power  over  us.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which 
you  were  to  commence  the  infliction  of  this  torture  on  us,  we 
were  all  assembled  in  a  cavity  of  the  reservoir,  weeping  over 
our  destiny  ,  when  Lumineuse  appeared,  *  Do  not  weep,  my 
children,'  said  that  admirable  fairy ;  *  I  come  to  inform  you 
that  you  will  escape  the  punishment  they  threaten  you  with, 
provided  you  go  gaily  to  the  mortar,  and  do  not  answer  any 
questions  that  may  be  addressed  to  you.  I  can  say  no  more 
at  present — am  in  haste ;  but  do  as  I  have  told  you,  and 
you  will  not  repent  it.  Let  her  whose  fate  appears  tlic  most 
cruel  not  lose  hope — she  will  soon  find  relief?  We  all 
thanked  the  Fairy,  and  appeared  before  you  perfectly  resolved 
to  keep  our  secret.  You  spoke  to  some,  who  only  made 
vague  replies,  and  when  you  bad  chosen  t^i,  we  returned  to 
the  reservoir,  where  the  assurance  of  our  speedy  deliverance 
inspired  us  with  a  natural  gaiety  which  assisted  the  project 
of  our  protectress. 

"  Tlic  last  words  Lumineuse  had  spoken  gave  to  the  beau* 
tiful  Camion  a  lightness  of  heart  which  rendered  lier  charm- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  her  mother  and  me ;  for  the  Queen  had  at 
lenjgth  recognised  her,  and  we  three  were  inseparable.  At 
length  your  choice  fell  on  the  Queen  and  me,  and  we  had  not 
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time  to  say  adiea  to  the  Princess.  An  unknown  power  acted 
on  us  at  the  moment,  and  inspired  us  with  such  gaiety  that 
we  thought  we  should  die  of  laughter  at  the  absurd  things 
fwe  said  to  each  other.  You  carried  us  to  the  kitchen,  and 
we  had  not  touched  the  bottom  of  the  fatal  mortar  before 
Xumineuse  herself  came  to  our  assistance,  and  restoring  me 
my  natural  form,  transported  me  to  my  customary  abode.  I 
liad  the  consolation  of  seeing  the  Queen  and  our  companions 
also  resume  theirs,  but  I  know  not  what  became  of  them. 
The  Fairy  embraced  me,  and  told  me  to  await  yon,  and 
relate  to  you  everything  when  you  should  come  to  seek  the 
Princess. 

I  awaited  this  moment  with  impatience,  as  you  will  well 
believe,  my  Lord,"  said  Citronette  to  the  Prince,  who  listened 
most  eagerly  to  her ;  "  and  yesterday  I  seated  myself  at  the 
mouth  of  the  well,  when  Lumineuse  appeared.  '  Our  chil- 
dren are  about  to  be  made  happy,  my  dear  Citronette,*  said 
she  to  me ;  *  Zirphil  has  only  to  recover  the  tooth |)ick-case  of 
Marmotte  to  finish  his  labours,  for  at  length  he  has  skinned 
the  Princess.'  *  Ah !  great  Queen,'  cried  I,  *  are  we  so  bappy 
as  to  be  certain  of  this  ?'  '  Yes,'  replied  she,  *  it  is  quite 
true ;  he  thought  that  be  only  skinned  Marmotte,  but  it  was 
in  reality  the  I^rinccss.  Marmotte  was  concealed  in  the 
handle  of  the  knife  he  used  for  that  act,  and  the  instant  he 
bad  finished  his  task  she  caused  the  Princess  to  vanish,  and 
appeared  in  her  place,  for  the  purpose  of  again  intimidating 
him  !"  "  What !"  cried  the  Prince,  "  was  it  to  my  charming 
bride  that  I  did  that  harm  ?  Have  I  had  the  barbarity  to  inflict 
on  her  such  a  cruel  torment !  Ah,  heavens !  she  will  nevet 
pardon  me,  and  I  do  not  deserve  she  should  !"  The  unhappy 
Zirphil  spoke  so  impetuously,  and  distressed  himself  so  greatly, 
that  poor  Citronette  was  sorry  she  had  told  bim  this  news. 

'*How,"  said  she,  at  last,  seeing  that  he  was  quite  over- 
come by  his  reflections,  "  how,  you  did  not  know  it  ?"  "  No, 
I  did  not  know  that,"  said  be ;  "  what  determined  me  to  take 
the  shell  off  that  unbappy  and  too  charming  crayfisb  was, 
that  I  saw  Lumineuse  in  my  ring  speaking  to  a  veiled  person 
who  even  laughed  with  her,  and  who,  I  flattered  myself,  was 
my  Princess ;  and  I  thought  that  she  had  passed  througb 
the  mortar  like  the  rest.  Ah,  1  shall  never  forgive  myself 
£Qr  this  mistake.!"     Bnt^  my  Xiord/'  said  Oitronettei the 
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charm  depended  on  your  skinning  or  pounding  her,  and  you; 
had  done  neither  one  nor  the  other;  hesides,  the  person  to 
whom  Lumineuse  spoke  was  the  motW  of  the  Princess ;  they 
awaited  the  end  of  your  adventure  in  order  to  seize  on  your 
hride  and  protect  her  for  you ;  it  was  quite,  necessary  that  it. 
should  so  happen."     Nevertheless/'  said  the  Prince,  ''if  L 
had  known  it,  I  would  rather  have  peroed  my*  own  heart 
with  that  horrid  knife!"   '^But  considflr/' said  CitrcH^ette, 
"  that  in  piercing  your  heart  yon  would  have  left  thePrinoesit' 
for  ever  in  the  power  of  your  ^emy  and  frightful  rival,  and. 
that  it  is  far  better  to  have  shelled  her  than  to  have  died, 
and  lefb  her  in  misery." 

Apparently  this  argument,  so  obviously  founded  on  trath,. 
appeased  the  grief  of  ihe  Prince,  and  he  consented  to  take  » 
little  nourishment  fbr  his  support.  They  had  just  finished^ 
when  the  roof  of  the  saloon  opened,  and  Lumineuse  appeared, 
seated  upon  a  carbuncle  drawn  by  a  hundred  butterflies ;  she 
descended  from  it,  assisted  by  the  Prince,  who  bathed  the 
hem  of  her  garment  with  a  torrent  of  tears.  The  Fairy 
raised  him,  and  said,  "  Prince  Zirphil,  to*day  you  are  about 
to  reap  the  firuit  of  your  heroic  labours.  Console  yourself, 
and  enjoy  at  length  your  happiness.  I  have  vanquished  the 
fury  of  Marmotte  by  my  prayers,  and  your  courage  has  dis- 
armed her :  come  with  me  to  reoeive  your  Princess  from  her 
hands  and  mine.' '  '*  Ah,  Madam,"  cried  the  Prince,  throwing 
himself  at  her  iSaet,  "am  I  not  dreaming?  Is  it  possible 
i^at  my  happiness  is  real  ?"  Do  not  doubt  it,"  said  th» 
t^siry,  "  come  to  your  kingdom  and  console  the  Queen,  youn 
mother,  for  your  absence^  and  for  the  death  of  Idie  King,  your 
father :  your  subjects  wait  to  crown  you." 

The  Prinee  in  the  midst  of  his  joy  felt  a  pang  at  the 
tidinfl»  of  the  death  of  his  father;  but  the  iViary  to  divert 
him  mm  his  affiicHon,  made  htm  plaoe  himself  by  her  side, 
permitted  Oitronette  to  seat  herself  at  their  feet,  and  then- 
the  butterflies  spread  their  brilliant  wings,  and  set  out  for  the 
empire  of  King  Zirphih 

.  On  the  road,  the  Fairy  told  him  to  open  his  ring»  and  he  there 
found  the  toothpick-case  which  he  had  to  return  to  Marmotte. 
The  King  thanked  the  generous  Fairy  a  thousand  times  over, 
and  they  arrived  at  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  where  they 
yfrexe  expected  with  the  inmost  iiopiiaence.  Zirphil*a  mother* 
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advanced  to  receive  the  Fairv  as  she  descended  from  licr  rar. 
and  all  the  peoph'  becoming  aware  of  the  return  of  Ziq^liil, 
uttered  aeeliunations  which  diverted  him  n  little  from  hii 
grief;  he  tenderly  embraced  his  mother,  and  all  ascended  to 
a  macfnificent  aj^ai'tuieut  wliich  the  C^iiceu  had  prepared  ior 
the  Fairv. 

They  had  hardly  entered,  when  Marmotte  arrived  in  a  car 
lined  with  Spanish  leather,  and  diawn  by  eight  win^^ed  rats. 
She  brought  w  ith  her  the  beautiful  Camion,  with  the  King 
and  Queen,  her  lather  and  mother.  Lunnneuse  and  the  Quei  P. 
hastened  to  emhraee  Marmotte,  Zirphil  respectfully  kis,H'J 
her  paw,  whleh  she  extended  to  him,  laughing" ;  and  he 
returned  her  the  tooth-pick  case.  She  then  pennitted  kim 
to  claim  his  brido,  and  presented  her  tu  the  Queen,  who  em- 
braced her  with  a  thousand  expressions  of  joy. 

This  numerous  and  illustrious  assemblage  began  speakinff 
all  together.  Joy  reigned  supreme  amongst  them.  Camion 
and  her  charming  husband  were  the  only  persons  who  could 
not  speak  a  word.  They  had  so  much  to  say.  There  was  an 
eloquence  in  their  silence  whieh  aiiected  every  one  present; 
the  good  Citronette  wept  with  joy  whilst  kissing  the  haudd 
of  the  divine  Princess. 

At  length,  Lumineuse  took  them  both  by  the  hand,  and 
advancing  with  them  towards  tlie  Queen,  mother  of  Zirphil: 
**  Behold,  Madam,'*  said  she, '*  two  young  lovers  who  only 
Avait  your  consent  to  be  happy:  complete  their  felicity;  my 
sister  Marmotte,  the  King  and  Queen,  here  present,  and  I 
myself,  all  request  you  to  do  so." 

•  The  Queen  replied  as  she  ought  to  this  courteous  speedi, 
and  tenderly  embracing  the  happy  pair,  said,  "  Yes,  my 
children,  live  ha})i)ily  together,  and  permit  me,  in  relinquishing 
my  erown  to  you,  to  partieipate  in  that  happiness."  Zirphil 
and  the  l*rincess  threw  themselves  at  her  feet,  from  whence 
she  raised  them,  and  again  embracing  them,  they  conjured 
her  not  to  abandon  them,  but  to  aid  them  by  her  counsels. 

Marmotte  then  touched  the  beautiful  Camion  with  her 
"wand,  and  her  clothes,  which  were  already  sufficiently  magni- 
ficent, became  silver  brocade  embroidered  with  ciu"at  diamonds, 
and  her  beautiful  locks  I'ell  down  and  rearranged  them- 
selves so  exquisitely  that  the  Kings  and  Queens  declared  her 
appearance  was  perfectly  dazzling ;  the  toothpiok-casc  whick 
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the  Fairy  held  was  changed  into  a  crowii  formed  entirely  of 
brilliants,  so  beautiful  and  so  well  set  that  the  room  and  the 
whole  palace  became  illuminated  by  it.  Marmotte  placed 
it  on  the  head  of  the  Princess.  Zirphil,  in  his  turn, 
appeared  in  a  suit  similar  to  that  of  Camion ;  and  from  the 
nng  which  she  had  given  him  came  forth  a  crown  exactly 
like  hers. 

They  were  married  on  the  spot,  and  proclaimed  King  and 
Queen  of  that  fine  country.  The  Fairies  gave  the  royal 
wedding-breakfast,  at  which  nothing  was  wan&g.  After 
having  spent  a  week  with  them,  and  having  overwhelmed 
them  with  good  things,  they  departed,  and  reconducted  the 
King  and  Queen,  father  and  mother  of  Camion,  into  their 
kingdom,  the  old  inhabitants  of  which  they  had  punished, 
and  repeopled  it  by  a  new  race  faithful  to  their  master.  As 
for  Citronette,  the  Fairies  perriiitted  her  to  come  and  pass 
some  time  with  her  beautiful  Queen,  and  consented  to  allow . 
Camion,  by  only  wishing  for  her,  to  see  her  whenever  she 
pleased. 

•  The  Fairies  at  length  departed,  and  never  were  people 
so  happy  as  King  Zirphil  and  Queen  Camion.  They  found 
their  greatest  felicity  in  each  other :  and  days  seemed  to  them 
like  moments.  They  had  children  who  completed  their 
happiness.  They  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age ;  loving  with 
the  same  intensity,  and  striving  which  should  most  please  the 
other.  On  their  decease  their  kingdom  was  divided,  and  after 
various  changes  it  has  become,  under  the  dominion  of  one 
of  their  descendants,  the  iiourishiug  empire  of  the  Great 
Mogul. 
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Tt?  the  Circassian  mountains  lived  an  old  man  and  his  w-ife 
who  had  retired  from  the  world,  weary  of  the  capriies  of 
fortune.  They  had  found  for  themselves  a  convenient  retreat  in 
a  cavern,  which  extended  far  beneath  one  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  dread  of  seeing  each  other  expire  was  the  only  anxiety 
that  troubled  them  in  their  solitude.  They  had  lived  at 
Courts,  and  knew  all  the  insincerity  that  prevailed  in  them ; 
and  far  from  regretting  the  brilliant  positions  they  had 
occupied,  they  pitied  those  who,  from  ambition  or  want  of 
experience,  were  desirous  of  them.  They  lived  a  happy  and 
quiet  life.  Their  food  consisted  of  fruit  and  fish,  the  latter 
abounding  in  a  large  pond,  wherein  the  old  man  amused  him- 
self by  taking  them ;  while  a  flock  of  sliecp  wliich  the  old 
woman  had  the  care  of,  produced  the  finest  wool  in  the  world 
to  make  their  clothes  with.  The  old  man  called  himself 
Mulidor,  and  his  wife  was  named  Phila.  Thev  incessantlv 
implored  the  gods  to  send  somebody  to  console  whichever 
might  be  left  the  last  "upon  earth,  or  to  close  their  eyes,  but 
their  prayers  had  not  yet  been  granted.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  sujiposed  that  the  gods  rejected  such  pure  and 
reasonable  desires,  but  they  wished  to  prove  the  constancy 
of  these  good  people^  to  recompense  them  afterwards  with, 
interest. 

The  old  man  had  just  caught  some  fish,  and  after  fastening 
his  boat  to  the  bank,  he  spread  his  net  upon  a  rock  to  dry  it 
in  the  sun,  when  a  lion  rushed  out  from  one  of  the  cavities  of 
the  rock,  and  went  to  drink  in  the  pond.    Mulidor  wa^  afraid 
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at  first,  but  afterwards  finding  that  the  proud  beast  was  roaring 
because  he  could  not  reach  the  water,  which  was  too  far  off  iVom 
the  edge  at  this  spot,  he  re-entered  liis  boat,  and  filling  a  bowl 
offered  it  to  the  lion,  who  came  and  emptied  it  several  times. 
After  he  had  quenched  his  thirst,  he  raised  his  head  and 
looked  at  his  benefactor  so  mildly,  that  the  good  man  ven- 
tured to  caress  him.  The  lion  appeared  pleased  at  his  doing 
so,  and  ate  some  bread  and  cheese  whicli  the  old  man  tooE* 
from  a  basket  he  had  slung  on  his  arm.  As,  however,  this 
was  not  a  very  safe  companion,  Mulidor  thouglit  he  had  better 
return  to  his  cavern,  fearing  tliat  his  wife,  uneasy  at  his 
absence,  might  come  in  search  of  him,  and  that  the  lion, 
having  less  respect  for  her  than  for  him,  would  devour  her. 

This  idea  was  beginning  to  agitate  him,  when  the  lion, 
after  licking  his  hand,  returned  to  his  own  home,  leaving  the 
old  man  at  liberty  to  do  so  likewise.  Upon  reaching  the 
cavern  he  found  his  wife,  as  he  expected,  alarmed  at  his  delay ; 
he  related  his  adventure  to  her,  which  made  her  shudder. 
They  continued  to  talk  upon  the  subject,  and  drew  this  infer- 
ence, that  men  might  learn  lessons  of  kindness  and  gratitude 
from  animals.  "Do  not,  however,  place  yourself  again  at  the 
mercy  of  this  fieroe  beast/*  said  she,  affectionately,  *^  or  let 
me  go  with  you,  for  I  ooudd  not  live  under  the  fear  I  shaE 
henceforth  he  in  oonoeming  you.  You  have  been  restored  to 
me  this  time,  bat  can  I  flatter  mjMlf  that  the  Gode  will  h» 
always  ec^oally  gradons  to  me.'*  The  old  man,  touched  hf 
het  fldfeebon,  promised  to  avoid  the  Iton  in  future.  This  con*' 
Tersation  kept  them  up  late,  and  consequently  tb^  did  noit' 
awake  till  the  golden  rays  of  morning  shone  rail  upon  them* 
On  opening  the  door  to  go  out  and  feed  her  aheep^  Phila  waa 
greatly  surprised  to  find  at  it  a  lion  of  prodigioua  aiae  and 
strength,  and  a  lioneaa  of  equal  power  and  hemtyy  the  latter 
carrying  on  her  back  a-Httle  girl  of  five  or  six  years  old,  who^ 
as  soon  as  she  saw  the  old  woman,  alighted,  ran  to  her,  and 
embraced  her. 

The  good  woman  stood  motionlesa  wx&  fear  and  wonder,' 
wad  the  Hona^  after  kissing  the- little  girl,  who  returned  theuf 
earesaes,  ran  off,  and  disappeared  in  an  inatant,  leaving  her 
the  good  wife's  hands.  Becoverin^  from  her  fiigbH  shelooked 
at  the  child,  who  never  ceased  kisnag  her,  took  her  in  hev 
anna,  and  went  into  the  jeavern.  to  ahow  her  to  her  huabiuiij 
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They  both  of  them  admired  her  beauty  and  gentleness ;  she 
was  quite  naked,  her  fair  hair  only  falling  over  her  shoulders, 
and  upon  her  right  breast  she  had  a  singular  mark  in  the 
ehspe  of  a  crown. 

The  good  people  thanked  the  Gods  for  this  gift ;  they 
dressed  the  beautiful  little  child  in  a  light  snow-white  robe, 
with  a  rose-coloured  girdle,  and  tied  up  her  hair  with  ribbon 
of  the  same  colour.   She  allowed  them  to  do  so  quietly,  and 
without  saying  a  word.   They  fondled  her,  and  gave  her  soma 
ewe's  milk  quite  fresh.   She  smiled  at  the  sight  of  it,  and 
looking  at  them,  uttmd  a  little  cry  resemUing  the  roar 
of  a  lion.   She  socm  became  accustomed  to  them,  however; 
she  had  no  resemblance  to  a  lion  but  in  her  voice,  and  from 
that  cireumstance  they  called  her  Ltonette.   She  answered 
to  this  name,  and  her  natural  intelligence  soon  enabled  her  to 
understand  what  they  said  to  her,  and  at  length  to  speak  and 
explain  herself.   She  had  been  a  year  with  these  good  people, 
who  loved  her  dearly,  and  were  equally  loved  by  her,  when 
Mulidor,  to  make  her  familiar  with  their  way  of  life,  in  case 
she  should  lose  them,  took  her  out  to  fish  with  him.  He 
had  been  there  several  lames  alone  without  meeting  the  lions, 
but  little  Lionette  was  no  sooner  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  where 
the  good  man  dried  his  fish  than  she  uttered  a  little  roar, 
which  awoke  the  lion  and  lioness,  who  ran  out  to  her  imme- 
diately, each  vicing  with  the  other  in  fondling  and  caressing 
her.   She  embraced  the  lioness  aflbctionately,  who  allowed 
her  freely  to  do  so ;  at  length  she  jumped  upon  her  back,  and 
the  lions  ran  off  with  her  in  a  moment.  The  poor  old  man 
was  in  consternation ;  he  threw  himself  upon  the  ground  and 
prayed  to  die,  now  that  he  had  lost  Lionette.   After  lying 
there  a  long  time,  finding  his  despair  could  be  of  no  avail,  he 
dragged  himself  to  his  cavern,  and  created  fresh  misery  there 
in  rekting  to  Phila  the  accident  that  had  happened  to 
Lionette. 

Lionette!  my  dear  Lionette!**  cried  the  good  woman, 
^  is  it  possible  we  can  have  lost  you  ?  Alas !  why  did  the 
Gods  present  you  to  us,  so  cruelly  to  take  you  from  us  t  Of 
idl  the  goods  we  have  lost  we  but  regret  you !"  Their  a£9ic» 
iion  was  inconsolable,  and  poor  MiSidor  had  scarcely  spirit 
enough  to  bear  up  .against  this  misfortune.  The  night  was 
passed  in  lamentatUHis  and  tears*  At  break  of  day  they  went 
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in  search  of  her,  fearing  neither  the  lions  nor  their  fury  ; 
their  great  love  for  Lionette  made  them  wish  to  be  devoured 
also,  if  she  had  undef<^one  that  frightful  fate.  They  ran  to 
the  rock  whe  re  the  lions  had  chosen  to  establish  themselves, 
when  suddenly  they  saw  little  Lionette  riding  on  the  lioness 
towards  them.  As  soon  as  the  lovely  ehild  saw  them  she 
jumped  down,  and  ran  and  threw  her  arms  round  their  necks  ; 
then  taking  from  the  back  of  the  lioness  a  kid  that  she  had 
killed  in  the  chase,  "There,"  said  she,  "  see  what  mother 
lioness  gives  you;  she  took  me  hunting  to  get  game  for  you." 
These  good  people  were  half  crazy  with  delight  at  seeing  her 
again  ;  they  could  not  help  crying,  and  bathing  her  pretty 
face  with  their  tears.  "  My  dear  daughter !  my  dear  child  I** 
they  exclaimed,  "you  are  restored  to  us  again."  Lionette 
was  affected  at  this  sight.  '*  Do  you  then,"  said  she,  "  forbid 
me  from  seeing  the  lioness,  that  you  can  say  nothing  to  her, 
and  that  you  shed  tears  in  embracing  me  ?"  "  No,  no,  my 
dear  child,"  they  both  cried  at  once,  **  but  \ve  feared  that  you 
had  abandoned  us."  "  Mother  lioness  does  not  wish  it,"  said 
the  child,  "  she  wishes  me  to  be  your  daught<?r."  She  turned 
round  lor  her  to  agree  to  what  she  said,  but  she  was  no  longer 
there,  and  Lionette  returned  cheerfully  with  them  to  the 
cavern. 

Mulidor  and  Phila  thought  this  was  a  very  wonderful 
adventure ;  they  had  many  private  conversations  about  it,  and 
determined  they  would  not  refuse  the  child  to  the  Lioness, 
when  she  chose  to  come  for  her  ;  at  the  same  time,  Mulidor  ob- 
tained his  wife's  consent  to  consult  Tigreline  upon  Lionette's 
destiny.  She  was  a  very  learned  Fairy.  "I  had  already 
thought  of  doing  so,"  replied  Phila,  and  it  had  better  be  done 
directly."  It  was  settled  he  should  start  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning. 

The  good  woman  prepared  a  present  for  the  Fairy,  to 
induce  her  to  be  more  gracious — nothing  very  precious,  the 
Fairies  do  not  desire  it — it  was  a  piece  of  sky-blue  ribbon,  and 
a  little  basket  of  nuts,  which  Tigreline  was  passionately  fond 
of.  Mulidor  set  out  on  his  journey  to  her  dwelling;  she  had 
fixed  her  habitation  in  the  heart  of  an  immense  forest  which 
w^as  filled  with  tigers — it  was  from  that  circumstance  she 
took  lier  name.  When  any  one  sought  her  for  a  good  object, 
the  tigers  did  them  no  barm,  but  it  they  went  thither  witk 
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any  evil  desi<rn  they  tore  them  to  pieces,  and  none  such  were 
ever  kuown  to  reach  the  Fairy's  castle.    The  old  man  havinc^ 
i^othirig  to  fear  upon  that  subject,  did  not  arm  himseir  with 
any  weapon  of  defence,  ami  avrivcd  withuui  diiricuJty  at  tlie 
ca.stle  at  the  moment  the  Fairy  was  getting  up.     He  found 
her  occupied  in  stringing  large  pearls  on  a  t^ulckn  tliread.  She 
received  him  very  graciously,  and  taking  her  spectacles  from 
oil  her  nose,  "Approach,  wise  old  man,"  said  she.       I  know 
what  has  brought  you  here,  and  1  am  very  glad  to  see  you." 
Mulidor  bowed  profoundly,  and  kissed  Tigreliue's  robe.  He 
ollcrcd  his  little  present,  which  she  received  very  kindly,  then 
making  him  sit  down,  she  told  hiin  she  would  consult  Destiny 
in  her  large  book,  that  she  might  answer  correctly  the 
questions  became  to  ask  her.  After  rcailnii^''  for  some  time,  she  i 
raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  then  fixin^^  tliLin  upon  i\l  ulidor, 
Listen,"  said  she,  '*  to  what  I  think  of  Lionette.    She  must 
be  warned  from  loving  one  who  is  her  direct  opposite,  other* 
wise  great  misfoitune  may  happen  to  her,  even  to  the  loss  of 
life.    Should  she  arrive  at  twenty  without  tliis  fate  befalling 
her,  I  answer  for  her  happiness."    She  then  informed  the  old 
man  that  Lionette  was  a  great  Princess,  exposed  to  be  eaten, 
ty  lions  almost  immediately  after  she  was  born,  through  the 
wickedness  of  a  certain  Queen  ;  but  she  would  not  tell  hiia 
anything  more,  and  exhorted  the  old  man  to  continue  to 
cultivate  in  the  child  all  tliose  good  feelings  which  he  himself 
possessed,  and  left  it  to  him  to  decide  on  telling  her  who  she 
was,  trusting  to  his  prudence  for  securing  her  happiness. 

She  then  gave  him  Ibr  Lionette  the  string  of  peaids  she 
bad  just  finished.  "If  she  do  not  lose  it,  ur  give  it  away," 
said  the  Fairy,  "it  will  preserve  her  from  many  dangers.  It 
may,  indeed,  insure  her  happiness  if  she  take  special  cixi-e  of 
ft."  The  old  man  thanked  the  Fairy  and  retui-ned  home^ 
>yhere  he  arrived  before  nightfall.  i 

He  found  his  wife  and  Lionette ;  the  latter  embraced  him 
a  thousand  times,  and  he  tied  the  Fairy's  pearls  round  her 
neck,  earnestly  entreating  her  to  take  great  care  of  them. 
She  was  enchanted  with  this  new  ornament,  and  the  old  nniu 
related  to  Phila,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  all  that  the  Fauy  ^ 
^ad  told  him.  They  consulted  together  upon  the  course  they 
should  take,  and  resolved  they  would  say  nothing  to  Lionette 

her  biitihi^  to  prevent  her  feehng  useless  regrets..   "  We  cui4 
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^sUl  her  at  any  time,  should  it  be  neoetsary  to  do  so,"  added 
4he  prodent  wile;  ^  and  we  should  foe  sorry  for  it  (not  having 
it  m  our  power  to  give  her  more  than  the  edaeation  of  a 
«imple  shepherdesf)  if  her  disposition,  ^weet  aa  it  is  now; 
should  be  changed  by  the  knowledge  of  her  rank.  Let  us 
attend  to  her  heart  and  mind :  prineeMa  have  not  the  tim6 
to  do  80.  She  will  learn  from  her  own  experience  that  they 
mre  aa  aubject  aa  other  mortals  are  to  the  capiioea  of  Fortone, 
and  perhi^s  she  may  be  the  happier  for  it.'' 

Mulidor  quite  agreed  with  the  truth  of  this,  and  they 
applied  themselves  more  thaki  ever  to  the  eduoaldon  of  this 
amiable  child,  whose  natural  exeellence  lefk  them  nothing  to 
wish  for.   She  was  twelve  years  old,  and  continued  to  go 
hunting  with  the  Lioness,  very  often  carrying  on  her  shoulder 
m  little  qnivw,  and  skilfully  shooting  the  wild  beasts.  One 
night,  returning  later  than  usual,  the  cavern  rosonnded  with 
jfehe  roars  of  the  Lioness.    Mulidor  and  Phila  both  Went  out, 
and  found  the  Lioness  at  the  door,  having  brought  Lionette 
with  her,  who  was  seated  on  the  ground,  endeavouring  to 
console  the  poor  animal,  that  appeared  in  de^  despair.  ^  The 
liioa  is  dead,"  cried  the  young  child,  "and  my  mother  cannot 
be  comforted — ^a  hunter  has  killed  him.*'  The  Lioness  rolled 
upon  the  ground,  and  shed  torrents  of  tears.   The  old  man, 
his  wif(^  and  Lionette  did  their  best  to  soothe  her  grief ; 
but  after  passing  the  whole  night  in  the  vain  attempt,  the 
Lioness  expired  heraelf  in  the  morning.    The  sobs  and  grief 
of  Lionette  were  excessive,  she  could  not  leave  the  body  of 
the  poor  beast,  she  embraced  it,  and  shed  team  over  it.  At 
length  they  dragged  her  from  this  sad  scene,  and  while  the 
old  man  buried  the  Lioness,  the  kind  Phila  attended  to 
Lionette^  who  was  in  the  deepest  affliction.    When  Mulidor 
came  in,  he  was  much  mov^  by  the  child's  grief,  and  was 
anxious  to  comfort  her,  but  finding  he  only  increased  her 
Borrow,  he  said,  "  What  would  you  have  done,  tlien,  my  child, 
if  this  accident  had  happened  to  either  of  us  F    It  is  not  pos- 
aible  you  could  have  felt  it  more  keenly."  "Ah  I  my  father,'* 
cried  she,  holding  her  arms  out  to  embrace  him,  fearing 
that  lie  was  offended  at  the  little  attention  she  paid  to  his 
consolations,  "  if  the  Gods  have  reserved  so  much  misfortune 
for  me,  I  implore  them  to  let  me  die  instantly,  for  I  shall  not 
be  aUe  to  sui^Kurt  it."  "  The  Gods,  my  child^"  replied  the  old 
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man, do  not  always  grant  auoh  rash  petitions.  It  Is  offend- 
ing Proyidence  not  to  submit  humbly  to  its  decrees*  Do  job 
suppose  you  are  the  only  one*  who  suffers  from  affiefaon  in 
this  life  ?    Is  this  the  courage  I  thought  you  capable  of?" 

Lionette  cast  down  her  eyes :  the  severity  of  this  remon* 
strance  had  brought  a  slight  colour  into  her  oiheeksy  which 
made  her  more  lovely.  Mulidor  felt  he  had  said  enough ;  he 
went  out  and  left  his  wife  to  sofben  anything  he  might  have 
said  too  harshly;  and  Phila,  embracing  Idonette,  said, 
Really,  my  child,  you  would  make  us  believe  yoa  oould  have 
no  greater  grief.  No  doubt  the  friendship  you  show  for 
these  poor  animals  is  highly  laudable,  but  you  must  take 
comfort,  and  thank  the  €k)ds  that  they  have  not  inflicted 
on  you  greater  misfortunes.*'  "Ah!  my  mother,"  cried 
Lionette,  embracing  her,  "  how  much  obliged  I  am  to  yoa 
for  speaking  to  me  thus ;  do  not  let  my  father  be  angprj  with 
me  any  more — I  feel  I  could  not  bear  it.'*  Mulidor  re-entered ; 
Lionette  ran  to  embrace  him  ;  he  returned  her  caresses  witii 
a  fondness  that  consoled  the  charming  child.  They  could 
not  sufficiently  admire  the  goodness  of  her  he^rt,  her  sen- 
sibility, her  gentleness,  and  frankness ;  and  she  also  loved 
them  dearly. 

Lionette,  however,  continued  to  deplore  the  loss  of  the 
Lions :  a  deep  melancholy  appeared  to  have  taken  possession 
of  her ;  she  dared  not  give  way  to  it  before  Mulidor,  but  she 
felt  less  restraint  with  Phila.  The  worthy  couple  often  con- 
versed together  upon  this  subject ;  they  became  alarmed  at 
Lionette's  condition ;  they  tried  to  amuse  her ;  they  went 
out  more  frequently,  took  walks  with  her,  allowed  her  to  go 
hunting  and  fishing,  gave  her  birds,  flowers,  shells  ;  but  she 
preferred  huntmg  to  all  other  amusements.  The  part  of  the 
country  in  which  they  lived  was  so  wild  a  desert  that  persons 
must  either  have  come  there  on  purpose,  or  have  lost  their  way, 
to  be  seen  iu  it,  so  there  was  little  danger  of  Lionette  meeting 
.with  anybody*  Still,  the  fact  of  the  Lion  having  been  killed 
by  a  hunter  was  remembered  by  Mulidor.  He  never  oould 
understand  how  a  man  could  get  so  far  without  having  foimd 
out  their  retreat,  or  bmng  more  astonished  at  seeing  a  young 

firl  mounted  on  a  . Lioness,  and  hunting  in  company  with  a 
lion.   They  did  not  dare  ask  Lionette  any  questions  about 
it,  fearing  they  should  renew  her  grief  j  and  yet  they  feared 
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to  prohibit  her  from  hunting,  feeling,  good  souls,  how  cruel 
it  would  be  to  deprive  her  of  her  favourite  amusement.  Thejr 
only  entreated  her,  thereforei  to  take  care  she  did  not  lose 
berself. 

At  the  end  of  some  months,  Lionette  regained  her  spirits 
a  little.  The  old  man  and  his  wife  were  enchanted  at  this 
happy  change.  They  congratulated  themselves  upon  having 
promoted  it  by  their  indulgence,  and  trusted  that  she  would 
in  time  forget  the  loons.  She  grew  fast,  and  began  to  evince 
character ;  she  was  wonderfiilly  beautiful,  even  in  the  most 
simple  of  her  dresses.  Phila  had  made  her  garment  of  the 
finest  tigers'  skins,  and  a  little  cap  of  the  same  material ;  and 
thus  attired,  one  might  have  taken  her  for  Diana  herself,  she 
was  so  graceful  and  majestic.  Her  beautiful  black  eyes 
heightened  the  brilliancy  and  vivacity  of  her  complexion, 
which  neither  the  hottest  sun  nor  the  most  scorching  wind 
had  any  effect  upon,  nor  could  they  injure  the  whiteness  of 
her  arms  or  neck.  She  was  not  at  all  aware  of  her  beauty; 
her  strength  of  mind  and  her  education  made  her  above 
priding  herself  on  her  personal  advantages.  She  spoke  well, 
and  her  ideas  were  even  superior  to  her  language.  The  good 
people  were  astonished  to  see  her  at  so  early  an  age  evincing 
60  much  talent  and  judgment*  She  was  then  just  approaehing 
her  fifteenth  birthday. 

For  some  days  past,  Phila  perceived  that  she  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  put  her  hair  in  curls  on  going  to  bed,  and  that 
on  c^oiiig-out  she  glanced  at  herself  with  a  kind  of  satisfaction 
in  a  fountain  adjoining  the  cavern.  She  mentioned  this  to 
Mulidor,  who  was  as  much  surprised  at  it  as  herself;  they, 
however,  did  not  choose  to  speak  to  her  about  it,  but  deter- 
mined to  watch  her  closely,  that  they  might  discover  the 
motive  of  this  unusual  attention  to  her  personal  appearance, 
and  tliey  recollected  that  for  some  time  past  she  liad  ap[)eared 
thoughtful,  uneasy,  and  indifferent  to  matters  which  had  pre« 
viously  amused  lier. 

Lionette  returned  to  the  cavern  rather  earlier  on  that  day; 
she  brought  with  her  a  brace  of  partridges  that  she  had 
killed.  The  good  woman  asked  her  if  she  felt  too  tired  to 
help  her  with  some  spinning  she  wished  to  finish.  "  If  you 
could  dispense  with  my  assistance,"  said  Lionette,  "  I  should 
be  very  much  obliged  to.  you  j  1  feel  &o  inclined  to  sleep." 
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Plula  consented,  and  let  her  go  into  a  little  nook  of  th^ 
eavem  which  made  a  kind  of  room  for  her.  She  had  decorated 
H  with  all  tke  mrest  things  that  she  had  found.  The  han^ 
ings  were  composed  of  the  feathors  of  singular  birds,  and  an 
abundanoe  of  flowers  in  shells,  which  she  kept  filled  with  fresh 
water,  omainented  this  pretty  chamber.  Mulador  had  taught 
her  to  paint ;  she  had  finished  some  charming  pictures,  and 
with  the  wool  she  had  found  in  the  cavern  she  had  em- 
hroidered  some  cushions,  which  she  had  arranged  as  a  couch. 
Upon  this  ahe  threw  hesaell^  looking  moie  like  a  goddeas  than 
ft  mortal. 

The  good  woman  becoming  uneasy  at  the  length  of  time 
ahe  slept,  went  to  seek  her ;  she  found  her,  as  I  have  just 
described,  reclining  on  the  cushions ;  her  eyes  were  shut,  but 
a  few  tears  that  were  struggling  to  escape  through  their  long 
lashes,  convinced  her  that  the  lovelv  Lionette  was  in  some 
distress.  She  stood  looking  at  her  for  some  time,  slie  had 
never  seen  her  look  so  beautiful ;  but  at  length,  alarmed  at 
her  condition,  she  drew  neai'er,  and  taking  her  hands,  pressed 
them  atfectioiiatcly  between  her  own. 

This  action  aroused  Lionette,  and  turning  her  eyes 
towards  Phila,  "Ah,  mothor!"  said  she,  throwing'  herself 
upon  her  neck,  "  how  ashamed  I  am  to  appear  thus  before 
you."  "Why,  my  dear  g'irl,"  said  Phila,  "why  do  you 
conceal  your  troubles  from  me  ?  Do  you  not  know  how 
interested  we  both  feel  for  you  ?  What  is  the  matter  with 
you,  my  child  ?  Do  not  hide  your  distress  from  me ;  perhapa 
I  could  assuage  it." 

Lionette  w;\s  some  time  before  she  ventured  to  answer. 
She  kept  her  head  bent  down  in  the  old  woman's  hands ;  she 
kissed  them  passionately.  At  length  she  regained  her  courage, 
and  raising  nerself,  her  cheeks  suffused  with  blushes,  "  I  am 
about  to  tell  you  something,*'  said  she,  "  which  has  tormented 
me  for  some  time  past.  Let  me  hope  this  avowal  at  least 
will  serve  to  obtain  your  forgiveness."  "  Speak,  my  dear 
girl,"  said  Phila,  "and  fear  nothing.  I  am  more  uneasy  at 
your  grief  than  angry  at  your  having  concealed  it  from  me.*' 
<  Lionette  encouraged  by  this,  told  her  that,  on  her  way  to 
the  forest,  about  three  months  ago,  she  had  seen  a  young 
shepherd  fast  asleep,  and  that  an  arrow  which  she  had  shot 
at  a  bird  having  missed  it,  fell  and  pierced  the  young  man'tf 
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'hand ;  ihtk  attracted  bj  the  cry  he  uttered,  she  approached 
him,  and  aaBisted  in  stanehing  ih»  blood.  ''This  wound,"  , 
-sbe  added, "  awoke  in  my  heart  a  strange  emotion.  I  trembled 
in  applying  to  it  the  horbs  I  bad  gathered,  the  properties  of 
which  you  had  taught  me.  He,  fax  from  being  angry  with 
xne,.  told  me  he  should  nerer  complain  of  that  woand,  but 
40faernally  of  the  one  my  eyes  had  inflioted  on  him. 

This  langfoage,  quite  new  to  me,  was  so  faaeinating  that 
1  wished  never  to  quit  him.  He  wept  as  he  gazed  on  me ; 
he  Idsaed  my  hands  to  detain  me.  I  proposed  &at  he  should 
follow  me,  that  my  father  might  assist  in  curing  him.  '  I 
cannot  do  sq,  beantifiil  Lionette,'  said  he  (I  bad  told  him 
my  name),  *  a  moat  cruel  Mb  has  forced  me  to  ily  from  tha 
world;  but  promise  me  to  come  sometimes  and  cheer  my 
solitude,  and  I  shall  ask  nothing  more  from  the  Grods.  I  shall 
believe  their  anger  is  appeased.'  I  did  promise  him — he 
•sked  me  too  tenderly  to  be  refused.  At  length  I  feifc  you  would 
he  uneasy  at  mj  stay,  and  I  left  him  with  so  much  regret 
ihat  I  burst  into  tears,  and  hurried  away  that  he  might  not 
mroeiTe  it,  for  I  was  ashamed,  I  think,  of  my  compassion  for 


•  ^'I  returned,  restless  and  miserable.  Next  morning  I 
went  in  search  of  bim.  I  cannot  tell  what  prevented  me 
firom  making  you  acquainted  with  it,  but  I  was  on  the 
point  of  tell^g  jou  a  hundred  times,  and  as  often  I  felt  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  so— perhaps  it  was  because  he  had 
begged  me  to  keep  it  a  secret.  I  ran  to  look  for  him,  to 
ask  his  permission  to  tell  yon.  Approaching  the  spot  where 
we  had  seen  eaeh  other  the  evening  before,  1  stopped  suddenly. 
A  feeling  of  reproach  eame  over  me  for  having  hidden  this 
proceeding  from  you ;  and  besides,  I  was  so  agitated,  I  feared 
I  should  be  ill.  '  What  shall  I  do  by  myself  here  ?'  thought 
I;  'I  am  without  help,  and  that  which  I  might  find  is 
perhaps  dangerous  to  wait  for.  Unfortunate  Lionette,  what 
nast  uiott  promised  to  do  P  Fly,  return  to  thy  duty,  for  it  is 
clear  that  thou  hast  wandered  from  it,  since  thou  art  so  much 
disturbed  at  taking  this  secret  step.  The  Gods  warn  thee. 
This  state  of  mind  is  not  naturaL'  I  had  sat  down  to  reflect. 
I  got  up.  I  retraced  my  steps,  when  a  grievous  thought 
arrested  me.  'AlasT  said  I,  '  perhaps  he  is  unable  to  come 
to  meet  me,  from  the  wound  I  inflicted  on  him  j  and  if  so. 
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what  will  be  his  despair  at  not  eeeing  meP  There  is  no  one 
to  help  him  in  this  desolate  pkee  but  myself.  To  refuse  him 
my  assistanee  would  be  inhuman.  Let  me  find  out  whether 
he  wants  me,  and  see  him  but  for  that.* 

"  I  proceeded,  therefore,  to  the  fatal  plaoe  where  I  had 
wounded  him  the  evening  before.  He  was  not  there.  I 
became  alarmed ;  my  limM  failed  me ;  I  fell  upon  the  moss 
which  covered  the  ground.  I  saw  some  traces  of  his  blood 
stUl  remaining  on  it.  I  was  nearly  suffocated  by  my  grief. 
Happily  my  tears  flowed,  and  that  relieved  me;  but  I  Mt  the 
keenest  afflietbn  when  I  thought  that  perhaps  I  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  death.  I  drew  out  my  arrows,  and  broke  them 
delil)erately  as  a  punishment  for  my  cruelty.  I  caught  sight 
by  chance  of  the  one  with  which  I  had  wounded  him.  It  was 
still  upon  the  ground,  and  stained  with  his  blood.  My  tears 
flowed  faster  at  this  frightful  sight.  I  gave  utterance  to  my 
agony  in  piercing  shrieks.  They  were  interrupted  by  the 
sight  of  the  young  shepherd  himself,  running  quickly  towards 
me.  I  could  not  rise.  He  threw  himself  on  his  knees  near 
me,  in  so  much  terror  that  I  was  alarmed  myself  at  his 
excessive  paleness.  He  asked  me  what  had  happened.  At 
the  same  time  I  put  the  same  question  to  him.  We  re- 
assured each  other.  I  told  him  the  reason  of  my  tears. 
Never  was  any  one  thanked  so  tenderly^  His  words  had  a 
charm  in  them  that  went  to  my  heart.  I  listened  with  a 
pleasure  I  had  never  felt  before ;  I  nearly  forgot  his  wound, 
so  much  I  feared  to  interrupt  him.  I  was  astonished,  how- 
ever, to  hear  him  say  how  much  he  loved  me — he,  whom  I 
had  Bcarcely  ever  seen ;  and  I  was  still  more  surprised  to  find 
how  dear  he  had  become  to  me,  for  he  told  me  more  than  I 
oould  dare  tell  him ;  and  I  believe  he  could  read  my  heart, 
for  I  thought  exactly  as  he  did,  only  it  appeared  to  me  I  could 
not  so  well  have  expressed  myself. 

At  last  he  told  me  that  he  wished  to  be  mine.  '  And  are 
yon  not  so  already  ?*  said  I.  *  Can  you  be  more  so  than  you 
are  ?  That  would  enchant  me.'  He  smiled  at  my  words. 
I  thought  I  had  said  something  wrong,  and  I  blushed  at  my 
awkward  manner  of  expressing  myself*  I  know  not  what  he 
thought,  but  he  said  a  thousand  more  afifoctionate  things  to 
me.  He  informed  me  he  was  the  son  of  a  great  king,  and 
t 
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would  be  my  husband.  *  I  cannot  be  your  wife,*  said  I : 
*they  will  not  let  me.'  '  Ah !  who  will  oppose  it,'  exclaimed 
he, '  if  you  consent  P'  I  then  told  him  that  my  father  and 
mother  had  always  said  a  crown  would  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
happiness  of  my  life,  and  that  they  certainly  would  never 
consent  to  such  a  union.  *  Wait  for  a  few  da^/  said  he, 
*  and  I  will  tell  you  how  to  sofb^  their  seventy.  If  yon 
love  me  yoa  will  assist  me  in  eonquering  it;  but  never 
refrain  from  coming  to  this  place.  My  life  depends  upon 
your  acquiescence.  Fear  nothing  from  me,  lovely  Lionette ; 
nothing  can  be  purer  than  my  atfection,  and  I  call  all  the 
divinities  of  the  forest  to  witness  that  I  shall  ever  respect  as 
much  as  I  love  you.'  He  gave  me  his  hand ;  I  gave  him 
mine,  and  I  vowed,  as  be  bad  done,  to  love  for  ever,  if  yoa 
consented  to  it. 

I  examined  his  hand,  and  found  the  wound  had  healed ; 
I  was  delighted  at  this,  and  left  him,  promising  to  return, 
and  not  to  say  anything  to  you  until  he  desired  me.  I 
returned  so  absoi'bed  by  his  image  that  I  felt  as  though  I 
only  lived  when  he  was  present.  I  had  no  pleasure  in  any- 
thing but  him :  the  more  X  saw  him  the  more  I  wished  to 
see  him.  It  was  th6  same  with  him.  He  is  charming, 
mother  I  and  were  you  to  see  bim  you  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  love  bim. 

Three  months  have  passed  in  this  sweet  union,  and  now 
comes  my  misery.  This  morning  he  told  me  that  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  absent  for  some  days  upon  important 
business  which  tended  much  to  our  lii^piness.  I  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  lose  sight  of  bim  for  more  tlian  a  few 
hours.  I  was  as  w|»tched  as  he  was.  He  told  me,  however, 
that  he  should  soon  return,  and  that  he  was  even  more  anxious 
than  myself  to  complete  our  happiness,  I  wept  bitterly.  At 
length  the  hour  arrived  for  us  to  part.  I  unfastened  my 
necklace,  and  tied  it  round  his  arm  '* 

Oh,  heavens !  what  have  you  done,  my  child?"  exclaimed 
Phila.    "  We  are  lost  beyond  help." 

She  threw  herself  upon  the  ground,  and  filled  the  cavern 
with  her  cries.  Lionette,  alarmed  at  this  sight,  arose  to 
assist  the  good  woman.  "  What  is  the  matter,  then,  niotlier  ?" 
she  cried.   "  Why  should  a  necklace  of  such  tri^g  oonso* 
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quence  rouse  you  to  so  much  grief?"-  **Iti8  for  yon  T  weep, 
my  dati^^hter,'*  said  Phila.    **  Your  happiness  wa^  linked  with  . 
the  prcsi  rvation  of  that  unfortunate  necklace."  ' 
•   She  then  re|>eated  wliat  the  Fairy  Tigreline  had  said  to 
Mulidor,  and  did  not  conceal  from  her  that  she  was  a  princess, 
l)ut  tliat  ahe  knew  nothing  more.    Lionette,  who  possessed 
naturally  an  elevated  mind,  was  not  astonished  at  this  new^. 
**  Very  well,  mother,"  said  she  ;  **  the  more  you  convince  me  of 
the  probability  of  my  high  birth,  the  more  courageously  I  ought 
to  bear  up  against  the  sad  events  which  are  predicted  of  nie, 
though,  to  8])eak  the  truth,  1  do  not  believe  in  them  ;  and  I 
see  nothing  unfortunate  here  but  the  absence  of  the  shepherd 
whom  I  love,  and  his  unliappy  name,  which  made  me  fly 
from  him  without  bt^ing  able  to  control  myself.    These  are 
the  only  misfortunes  I  know  of."    "  What  say  you,  my 
daughter  ?"  exclaimed  the  old  woman  ;  "his  name  caused  you 
to  fly  from  him?    Explain  this  riddle — I  do  not  understand 
it."    "Alas!  this  is  the  cause  of  my  despair,"  replied  Lio- 
nette.   "  I  had  scarcely  tied  the  necklace  round  his  arm, 
when  he  kissed  my  hand  with  such  transport  that  I  forgot 
my  grief  for  the  moment.    *  Yes,  beautiful  Lionette,'  he 
said,  *  it  is  for  lil'e  that  you  have  enchained  the  happy  Prince  ' 
Coquerico.'  , 
"  Hardly  had  he  pronounced  his  name,  which  he  had  never  ' 
told  me  (he  ])referred  that  I  should  ahvaj^s  call  him  my  shep- 
herd), than  1  felt  so  horrified,  without  knowing  wherefore,  tbat 
I  fled  as  swiftly  as  possible.   He  followed  me ;  he  called  me.   I  ' 
had  not  the  power  to  return.    An  invisible  hand  seemed  to 
impel  me  forward.    *  My  dear  Lionette,'  he  cried,  *  where  are 
you  going  ?    It  is  your  shepherd — it  is  Coquerico  who  calls 
you.'    1  ran  still  faster.    At  last  1  lost  sight  of  him,  either 
that  I  had  taken  paths  he  knew  not  of,  or  that  he  was  afraid 
of  displeasing  me  by  following  me  any  longer.    I  arrived  here 
in  such  confusion  I  had  some  trouble  in  hiding  it  from  you. 
You  know  tlie  rest,  my  mother — all  that  has  happened  to  me, 
and  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons  for  protiting  so  little  from 
your  good  lessons  ;  and  although  I  owe  my  birth  to  apparently 
powerful  princes,  I  shall  always  submit  to  your  authority." 

Mulidor  came  in  as  Lionette  finished  speaking ;  the}^  made 
him  acquainted  with  this  adventure;  he  was  in  great  alarm  at  | 
what  might  happen  from  the  loss  of  the  necklace,  and  did  not 
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dare  go  and  consult  Tigreline,  whom  they  had  so  decidedly 
disobeyed.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  and  see 
what  would  befal  the  Princess.  They  entreated  her  to  forget 
this  young  man ;  they  succeeded  by  degrees  in  consoling  her 
for  his  absence,  and  notwithstanding  her  melancholj,  sha 
took  part  occasionally  in  their  cheerful  conversation. 

Two  months  passed  in  this  manner.  One  night  they 
were  suddenly  awakened  out  of  a  deep  sleep  by  a  clap  of 
thunder  which  made  them  think  the  cavern  was  crumbling 
to  pieces.  They  started  to  their  feet,  and  had  not  time  to 
recover  themselves  before  a  hideous ,  and  very  richly  dressed 
Fairy  touched  them  with  her  wand,  and  they  were  trans- 
formed into  two  Lionesses  and  a  Lion,  she  then  transported 
them  in  an  instant-  to  the  Forest  of  Tigersi  where  nhe  Yanished 
and  left  them. 

Who  could  express  the  consternation  of  the  wise  old  man, 
or  his  wife's  distress  ?  That  of  the  Princess  was  still  greater, 
she  reproached  herself  as  being  the  cause  of  these  good  peoples' 
misfortune ;  and  what  distressed  her  still  more  was,  not  being 
able  to  speak,,  she  had  not  the  power  of  comforting  them. 
This  calamity  for  the  moment  made  her  forget  Prince 
Coquerico ;  but  when  she  thought  she  should  never  see  him 
more,  or  that  if  she  did,  he  would  fly  in  terror  from  her,  or 
at  least  not  recognise  her,  she  uttered  such  frightful  roars 
that  the  forest  resounded  with  them,  and  her  poor  companions 
came  near  her  to  tr}^  to  console  her.  Their  grief  was  redoubled 
to  find  they  could  neither  understand  nor  speak  to  her.  They 
groaned  despairinorly.  At  length  it  occurred  to  all  three  of 
them  to  go  to  the  Fairy,  but  they  had  no  power  of  communi- 
cating the  idea  to  each  other.  The  Lion  was  the  first  to  start, 
the  two  Lionesses  followed  him,  but  the  Tigers  stopped  the 
way,  without,  however,  doing  them  any  harm.  Finding  their 
intentions  were  frustrated,  they  concluded  it  was  by  the 
Fairy's  orders.  They  buried  themselves  in  the  thickest  part 
of  the  forest,  and  laid  down  very  sorrowfully  upon  some 
beautiiul  green  grass,  which  served  as  a  bed  for  them.  They 
passed  some  considerable  time  in  this  place  without  seeing 
the  Fairy,  she  took  care,  however,  to  send  tliem  ibod  by  one 
of  the  Tigers  regularly  every  day. 

It  is  now  time  to  acquaint  the  reader  who  Prince  Coquerico 
^Qfi  i — jfouog  Pciuce  was  thasou^oi  a  King  wk)  had 
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very  powerful,  and  who  had  reigned  in  the  Fortunate  Islands. 
This  King  was  dead,  and  having  left  his  son  at  a  tender  age, 
the  Queen  became  regent.  The  ambition  of  reigning',  the 
pride  of  beinsr  Sovereign  Mistress,  had  closed  her  heart 
ag;iiiist  the  feelings  of  nature.  She  had  her  son  brought  up 
in  a  castle  upon  the  edge  of  the  sea,  in  luxury  and  idleness 
unequalled;  and  her  excuse  for  this  sort  of  education  was  a 
prediction  of  the  Fairies  at  his  birth,  to  the  effect  that  his 
life  would  be  endangered  if  he  took  up  aims  before  he  was 
twenty  years  old. 

Everythini^  was  interdicted  that  could  give  him  any  desire 
for  military  exercises,  and  the  art  of  war  was  depicted  in  such 
frightful  colours  that,  however  valiant  the  Prince  might  have 
been  born,  he  shuddered  at  even  the  picture  of  a  sword.  The 
King,  his  father,  who  had  died  in  battle,  was  represented  to 
him  as  so  sanguinary  a  sovereign  that  he  vowed  he  would 
never  imitate  him. 

They  had  named  this  prince,  Coquerico,  in  derision  from 
his  having  amused  himself  one  day — contrary  to  the  desire  ot 
his  tutors — with  looking  at  a  fight  between  two  game  cocks. 
He  spent  his  life  in  walking;  in  hearing  sentimental  romances 
read  to  him,  the  heroes  of  which  they  represented  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  might  not  have  a  desire  to  become  like  them  ; 
he  learned  to  play  upon  several  instruments,  to  paint,  and  to 
work  at  tapestry.  The  Queen  went  to  see  him  very  often, 
and  pictured  to  him  the  fate  of  kings  in  such  distressing 
colours,  that  he  dreaded  the  moment  when  he  should  asceud 
the  throne. 

He  was  just  ten  years  old,  the  time  appointed  for  the 
Queen  to  resign  the  throne  to  him,  when,  walking  on  the 
coast,  apart  from  his  followers,  he  was  caught  up  by  a  wliirl- 
wind,  and  disappeared  in  an  instant.  His  tutors,  surprised 
that  he  was  so  long  a  time  in  returning,  went  to  seek  him, 
but  could  find  him  nowhere.  The  most  diligent  search  proved 
in  vain,  and  they  were  compelled  to  apprise  the  Queen  of  this 
mysterious  circumstance.  She  would  easily  have  been  con- 
soled lor  this  accident  if  the  people  of  the  Island,  tired  of  her 
government,  and  indignant  at  the  education  that  had  been 
given  to  their  King,  had  not  risen  in  rebellion.  After  having 
torn  her  ministers  in  pieces,  they  compelled  her  to  fly  to  a 
neighbouring  Monarch,  who  granted  her  ^  a^lum.  Tiiii 
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Kini]^  had  been  a  widower  for  two  years,  having  but  one 
daughter,  in  giving  birth  to  whom  the  Queen  died. 

He  married  the  l"ui]fitive  Queen  ;  and  the  people  of  the 
Fortunate  Islands  elected  a  council  to  rule  the  kini^dom 
until  they  couM  obtain  news  of  their  Prince  Coquerieo, 
whom  they  did  not  believe  to  be  dead.  They  were  right,  the 
whirlwind  had  been  caused  by  a  Fairy,  who,  delighted  at  the 
sight  of  so  beautiful  a  Prince,  and  angry  to  find  him  brought 
up  so  badly,  had  resolved  to  purloin  him  from  a  mother  who 
had  proved  herself  unworthy  of  being  blessed  with  such  a 
son. 

To  cultivate  a  fine  disposition  spoiled  by  so  wicked  an 
education,  the  Fairy  was  impelled  by  another  feeling  less 
generous  and  more  natural.  The  beauty  of  this  Prince  had 
touclied  her  heart,  she  imagined  that  gratitude  would  make 
some  impression  upon  that  of  the  young  Coquerieo.  The  few 
charms  she  possessed,  however,  were  not  likely  to  do  so.  She 
was  old,  and  had  a  horn  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead ;  but 
she  was  very  susceptible,  and  was  always  complaining  that 
she  had  met  with  none  but  ungrateful  beings.  By  bringing 
up  this  young  man/*  she  thought,  he  will  become  accus- 
tomed to  my  appearance,  and  perhi^  my  care  and  affection 
for  him  will  inspire  him  with  sentiments  that  may  lead  in 
time  to  that  happy  union  of  souls,  that  perfect  mutual  love, 
which  I  have  heard  so  much  of  and  never  experienced." 

Comue  (that  was  her  name)  reasoned  thus  in  transporting 
the  handsome  Prince  to  her  dwelling,  which  was  in  the 
Desert  where  the  old  man  and  his  wife  had  brought  up  the 
youne  Lionette  for  the  last  four  yean.  Comae  had  built . 
nerscSf  a  charming  palace  upon  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
mountains,  but  it  was  inaccessible  to  all  human  beings,  in 
consequence  of  the  clouds  with  which  it  was  continually 
gurrcnmded.  The  charms  of  life^  its  amusements,  both 
rational  and  MyoIous,  were  all  united  there.  This  palace 
was  of  immense  extent,  although  formed  of  one  single  opal, 
80  transparent  and  so  beautiful  that  through  the  waUs  one 
might  see  a  grain  of  millet  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  which 
was  worthy  of  so  magnificent  a  palace,  from  its  groves^ 
terraces,  parterres,  and  fountains. 

The  tasteful  Comue  had  not  qfiared  anything,  even  in  her 
dreaSy  for  when,  placing  the  Prmce  in  &e  vestibide  of  her 
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palace,  she  made  herself  Tisible  to  him,  she  had  enveloped 
her  horn  in  a  green  velvet  case,  covered  with  diamonds ;  her 
hair,  which  was  rather  grey,  was  powdered  white,^  and  tied 
with  green  maultmet  bows,  in  the  centre  of  each  of  which 
sparkled  a  large  diamond ;  and  her  dress,  of  flesh-colour  and 
mlver,  showed  her  form  so  truly,  that  one  could  perceive  the 
Graces  had  striven  among  themselves  whieh  should  give  the 
finishing  touch  to  it.  I 

The  Prinee  was  surprised  ai  this  apparition.  She  kissed 
his  hand,  and  asked  his  forgiveness  for  taking  him  away  from 
his  retirement  without  his  permission.  "  If  I  can  avoid  being 
your  king,'*  said  he,  with  an  wr  which  showed  that  he  was 
not  alarmed  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  conducted 
thither,  "  I  should  be  very  well  contented,  for  the  fear  of 
ascending  the  throne  made  me  desirous  of  leaving  mj 
kingdom,  and  you  have  done  me  a  favour  in  taking  me  awaj 
from  it; — but  I  should  like  to  know,"  added  he,  (juioklr. 
"  why  you  wear  so  pointed  a  head-dress,  and  why  your  dre<s 
Is  of  so  peculiar  a  colour?"  "We  excuse  such  childish 
questbns  at  your  age,"  said  the  Fairy,  slightly  blushing; 
*■  you  will  be  ashamed  of  them  some  day ; — but  let  us  enter 
the  palace,  and  you  will  And  something  to  occupy  your  uUen- 
tion  more  agreeably."  ' 
.  She  then  gave  him  her  hand,  and  they  passed  into  a  saloon 
in  keeping  with  the  beauty  of  the  rest  of  the  palace.  A 
hundred  black  slaves  were  arranged  in  two  flies,  through 
which  the  Prince  and  the  Fairy  proceeded  to  the  centre,  i 
It  was  sufficiently  light  to  see  the  rarities  whieh  ornamented  I 
this  beautiful  place;,  statues,  sculptured  marbles,  poiceLiin, 
furniture,  were  all  admired  with  the  taste  of  a  connoisseur 
by  the  young  Prince.  The  slave  opened  the  door  of  a  mag- 
nificent gallery,  filled  with  charts,  maps  of  the  world,  instru-  I 
ments  of  geometry,  models  of  the  laost  beautiful  cities  in  I 
Asia,  Europe,  ana  Africa;  of  palaces  where  the  men  and 
women  of  each  nation  were  dressed  in  their  national  costumes, 
and  by  the  Fairy's  skill  they  moved  bitiier  and  thither, 
spoke  in  their  own  language,  and  held  conversations  accord- 
ing to  their  position.  This  amnsed  the  Prince  for  a  consider-  , 
able  time.  He  requested  the  Fairy  to  allow  him  to  remain 
in  that  gallery  a  little  longer  than  she  seemed  inclined  to  do. 

•  .    .  • .  (1)  See  note,  page  360.         .     ....  ^ 
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He  made  the  slaves  who  accompanied  him  explain  what  this 
all  meant ;  he  bade  them  repeat  it,  and  was  quite  enchanted. 
He  recognised  the  Fortunate  Islands;  he  saw  his  tutors 
seeking  for  him,  and  who  appeared  in  despair  at  not  finding 
him — 'that  touched  his  heart  with  pity.  The  Fairy  at  length 
withdrew  him  from  this  scene,  that  he  might  not  witness  the 
catastrophe.   She  amused  him  with  other  ol  )jects. 

Some  islands  surrounded  by  the  sea,  upon  another  model, 
afforded  him  great  entertainment.  Vessels  filled  with  pas- 
sengers executed  some  wonderful  evolutions ;  then  there  was 
a  sea-fight,  followed  by  a  storm,  which  dispersed  the  ships  and 
sunk  seven!  of  them,  This  terminated  the  diversions  of  this 
day.  The  Fairy  then  proposed  supper,  after  which  an  opera 
was  represented ;  this  was  succeeded  by  a  ball,  and  the  Pnnce 
danced  with  the  Fury,  and  with  the  nymphs  in  the  Fairy's 
train,  and  at  last  six  slaves  conducted  him  to  a  handsome 
apartment,  in  which  he  retired  to  rest. 

The  next  and  following  days  were  passed  in  conversations, 
sometimes  serious,  sometimes  mirthful ;  the  slaves  had  orders 
to  cultivate  his  taste  for  the  arts  while  amusing  him,  to 
which  piupose  he  lent  himself  readily.  He  was  already 
accustomed  to  walk  in  a  second  gallery,  which  formed  a 
superb  arsenal ;  he  heard  them  talk  of  arms  and  of  war  with 
pleasure;  he  almost  wished  to  witness  a  battle,  and  felt 
ashamed  he  had  ever  thought  otherwise.  The  slaves  formed 
themselves  into  battalions,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head, 
he  enjoyed  his  triumph  in  a  sham  fight,  he  invented  strata- 
gems, he  sought  for  glory  everywhere ;  he  no  longer  feared 
to  be  a  king.  The  gallery  of  models  had  displayed  to  liim 
the  pleasures  of  royalty ;  he  passed  three  hours  each  day  in 
it,  and  took  lessons  from  the  ablest  politicians.  The  cabinet 
secrets  of  all  the  Courts  in  the  universe  were  no  secrets 
to  him. 

There  was  a  model  of  the  whole  globe  in  that  gallery,  and 
what  art  pervaded  that  grand  work  1  Not  only  all  the  kingdoms 
and  their  various  provinces,  to  the  smallest  habitation,  were 
represented;  but  every  mortal  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  was 
seen  in  pursuit  of  his  vocation.  All  spoke  their  own  language, 
you  heard  them,  you  saw  them, — ^the  most  secret  actions  were 
displayed  therein:  the  ocean  and  its  vessels,  rivers,  lakes, 
streamlets,  deserts,  even  yet  undiscovered  coun^es, — ^npthing 
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was  hidden  from  the  learned  Comne.  All  was  to  be  foimd 
in  her  model.  There  was  wherewithal  to  anrase  one  durmg 
the  longest  life  that  ever  win  known. 

The  Prince  was  fascinated  by  this  wonderful  work  of  art ; 
be  studied  it  for  a  long  time ;  he  could  with  difficulty  tear 
himself  from  it ;  nor  md  he  consent  to  do  so  till  the  Fain 
assured  him  that  this  gallei^  forming  a  portion  of  bk  suite 
of  apartments,  he  might  yistt  it  whenever  he  wished. 

He  left  it  at  length  to  enjoy  new  pleasures — an  opera,  a 
supper,  followed  by  a  magnificent  ball,  in  which  the  fairies  of 
Comue's  Court  distinguiuied  themselves  in  dancing,  notwitb- 
standing  they  were  ugly  and  old,  for  their  mistress  took  care 
not  to  incur  the  reproach  of  being  the  least  handsome  persoa 
in  the  Palace ;  and  the  designs  she  had  upon  the  heart  of  the 
youDg  Prince  would  not  iwimit  of  her  n^lecting  anything 
Idiat  would  bring  them  to  bear. 

His  education  was  entrusted  to  rix  fairies,  who  led  him  each 
morning  into  the  p;allery  of  the  globe  for  three  hours ;  they 
explained  the  vanous  interests  of  Princes,  he  learned  their 
languages,  he  heard  and  saw  the  effect  of  their  poHtica,  their 
battles  by  land  and  sea,  which  displayed  to  him  the  ability  of 
ministers  and  of  generals.  Already  he  was  able  to  form 
sound  opinions,  and  to  speak  of  things  with  the  knowledge 
acquired  from  experience.  His  noble  mind  developed  itself,  he 
burned  with  a  desire  for  glory,  he  blushed  at  having  beea 
afraid  of  it.  He  also  appreciated  the  pleasures  of  royalty,  he 
began  to  find  a  satisfaction  in  being  master,  but  he  did  not  at 
all  covet  the  soft  and  effeminate  life  which  he  perceived  in  the 
seraglios  of  the  sovereigns  of  Persia  and  Constantinople ;  he 
preferred  those  kings  who  reigned  absolutely  over  their 
subjects,  with  a  certainty  that  they  would  shed  thdr  Uood 
to  preserve  theirs.  Insensibly  he  became  the  most  accom- 
plished Prince  living.  He  was  not  ignorant  upon  any  point ; 
his  fine  intellect  anuslang  his  slight  experience,  he  evinced 
in  everything  the  greatest  iudgmeut  and  discernment.  ^  But 
where  can  one  see  this  land,  and  the  inhabitants,  that  I 
observe  in  my  model  P*'  said  he  sometimes  to  Comue.  I 
will  show  vou  some  day,"  answered  she ;  '4t  is  not  time  yet,'* 
That  would  vex  him ;  he  was  desirous  of  appearing  of  some 
consequence  himself  in  this  fine  ^lan  of  the  universe,  he  was 
annoyed  at  not  seeing  himself  in  it.  This  caused  him  many 
reflections,  but  as  they  only  sprang  from  his  brain,  they  did 
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not  distress  him  much — those  suggested  by  the  heart,  more 

interesting,  he  knew  nothing  of  yet. 

The  Fairy  did  not  fear  that  tlie  beauties  wliom  he  saw  in 
the  model  would  awake  in  liiiu  any  emotions  contrary  to  her 
wishes ;  they  were  m  exceedingly  small,  that  he  could  but 
take  them  for  pretty  little  puppets,  the  largest  figure,  of  a, 
man  even,  not  being  taller  than  one's  thumb.  His  great 
amusement  was  the  opera  and  comedy ;  he  went  to  them 
very  often :  the  little  ligures  acted  wonderfully  well,  and  as 
he  had  a  great  appreciation  of  genius,  he  attended  all  ora- 
tions of  the  Academy/  and  commented  upon  them  with  great 
sagacity. 

Until  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  this  gallery  continued  to 
be  his  greatest  pleasure ;  in  fact,  he  knew  no  other.  At  that 
age  he  began  to  wish  to  know  the  people  whose  portraits  he 
saw ;  the  Fairy,  desirous  to  please  him,  dared  not  oppose  him 
too  much ;  she  put  him  oli*  with  promises,  but  feared  he 
would  escape  her.  "  I  hunt  in  your  park,"  he  said ;  "  I  walk 
in  it ;  I  always  see  the  same  things,  it  tires  me ;  T  should 
like  sometimes  to  see  something  dilferent."  "Ah!  truly," 
said  the  Fairy,  "you  liave  well  preserved  the  faults  of  human 
kind.  Miserable  state  of  men  !  Can  they  be  perfectly  happy  ? 
— they  cannot  believe  themselves  to  be  so,  they  sigh  for  what 
they  do  not  possess,  and  when  they  have  obtained  it  they 
are  diso^usted  with  it.  Ah !  what  have  vou  to  wish  for  here  ? 
do  you  not  reign  here  ?  are  you  not  the  master  ?  Do  you  fear 
treachery  here,  false  friends,  or  bad  advisers  ?  We  live  but 
to  })lease  you  ;  you  are  all-powerful  in  this  Palace — you  com- 
mand ;  we  obey  you.  What  being  could  be  grander  and 
ha])pier  than  you  are  ?'* 

The  Prince  bent  his  head  at  the  enumeration  of  all  the 
happiness  the  Fairy  had  .surrounded  hhn  with,  and  found  tliab 
he  still  desired  moi\'.  lie  said  nothing,  but  his  uiunisiness, 
his  aij;-itation,  his  weariness,  appeared  in  spite  of  hmi  in  all 
his  actions.  Cornue  iiu'reased  the  magniiicence  oi'  htT  dress ; 
the  Prince  did  not  notico  it ;  he  scarcely  ever  looked  at  her. 
She  was  disconsolate  ;  lor  the  idea,  entertained  ever  since  she 
had  carried  hiui  oti',  the  hope  of  being  ardently  loved  by 

(1)  The  "  Acaddmlerran9ai9C,*'forwliirh  Carrlinal  Richelieu  obtained  letters 
patent,  January,  1635.  The  number  of  members  was  fixed  at  forty,  and  they 
were  called  "Us  immorteU,'* 
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*  liiin,Iiad  strengthened  with  time,  and  thePrinoe's  increasing 
beauty  had  contributed  much  to  her  passion.  He  was  just 
at  that  happy  age  in  which  we  please  without  much  trouble 
and  love  with  that  frankness  which  is  so  soon  discarded. 

Comue  was  enraged  that  he  did  not  think  of  her.  "  You 
ought  to  love  me,  were  it  only  to  amuse  you,"  said  she  to 
him,  one  day,  when  she  was  very  melancholy.  "  Love  you," 
replied  he,  looking  very  vacantly  at  her  ;  "  do  I  not  love  you  ?" 
Then,  without  thinking  of  it,  he  added  immediately,  "  I  feel 
certain  I  shall  never  love."  "Ah!  why  r"  baid  the  Fairy; 
**  who  prevents  you  ?"  "  Nobody,"  he  replied  ;  then  rose,  and 
took  a  gun,  and  went  shooting  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  Fairy,  in  despair  at  his  indifference,  and  fearing  she 
should  lose  him  if  she  still  persisted  in  opposing  him,  per- 
ceiving also  that  he  was  thinner,  and  that  his  colour  had 
faded,  determined  to  allow  him  to  change  the  scene,  and 
for  this  reason  one  morning  she  sent  for  him.  "The  time 
has  arrived,"  said  she,  "that  T  can  give  you  your  libertv  to 
leave  the  Palace.  You  will  find  the  vast  universe,  of  which  I 
am  about  to  open  the  roads  to  you,  resemble  a  very  stormy 
ocean,  hut  since  you  wish  to  expose  yourself  to  it,  I  will  not 
detain  you  ;  all  I  advise  you  to  do  is  to  contide  in  me  when 
in  trouble  (for  you  will  have  much  to  endure  before  you 
become  King),  and  to  commence  your  excursions  by  i^oing 
to  my  sister  Tigreline,  and  asking  her,  from  me,  for  the 
wonderful  necklace  which  can  alone  preserve  you  from  the 
misfortunes  attached  to  your  fate.  Take  this  bottle,  pour  a 
drop  of  the  spirit  it  contains  upon  the  clouds  which  surround 
the  park ;  they  will  open  for  you  to  pass,  and  this  dog  will 
guide  you  on  your  way  back  to  the  palace." 

The  Prince,  who  did  not  expect  so  great  a  fiivour,  displayed 
such  transports  of  gratitude  that  the  Fairy  felt  nearly  recom- 
pensed for  her  trouble  by  the  caresses  she  received  from  him. 
He  promised  to  follow  her  advice  upon  every  point,  and  set 
out  immediately.  The  boundaries  of  the  park  adjoinc*d  a 
forest  so  wild  and  friglitful  that  Coquerico  found  the  world 
was  not  quite  so  beautiful  as  he  imagined  it  to  be ;  notwith- 
standing,  he  entered  this  vast  wilderness,  accompanied  solely 
by  his  dog.  Guided  by  his  faithfid  companion,  he  was  pur- 
suing a  path  which  led  to  the  Forest  of  Tigers,  when  suddenly 
he  saw  a  lion  of  extraordinary  size  coming  straight  towards 
him.   At  £rst  he  was  startled  at  such  a  meeting,  never 
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having  seen  a  lion  in  Cornue's  park ;  but  recovering  himself 
a  little,  he  shot  an  arrow  with  so  true  an  aim  that  it  pierced 
the  lion's  heart,  and  he  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  He  proceeded 
as  fast  as  possible,  but  his  attention  was  arrested  a  moment 
afterwards  by  frightful  roarings.  He  looked  in  the  direction 
from  whence  they  came,  and  he  saw  in  the  distance  another 
lion,  running  at  full  speed,  with  a  young  child  on  its  back ; 
he  was  about  to  pursue  it,  but  his  dog  pulled  him  by  tlie  coat  so 
hard  that  he  thought  the  Fairy  Oornue  had  appointed  this  dog 
to  be  his  guardian,  and  so,  giving  himself  up  to  his  guidance, 
Le  arrived  at  Tigreline's  abode  without  further  accident. 

As  soon  as  he  had  told  her  the  reason  of  his  journey,  she 
replied,  "  Prince  Coquerico,  you  will  inform  my  sister  that  1 
have  disposed  of  the  necklace  that  she  asks  me  for ;  doubtless 
it  was  for  you  she  wanted  it.  I  hope,  however,  that  it  will 
not  fall  into  your  hands  so  soon,  whatever  advantage  you 
might  desire  from  it.  But  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  this 
gift,  which  I  am  no  longer  able  to  bestow,  I  warn  you  that  if 
you  ever  pronounce  your  name  rashly,  or  without  its  being 
absolutely  necessary,  you  will  lose,  perhaps  for  ever,  that 
which  is  most  dear  to  you.  I  advise  you,  therefore,  to  conceal 
your  name  from  every  one,  or  at  least  not  to  mention  it 
lightly.    Go,  Prince,  I  can  do  nothing  more  for  you." 

The  Prince  thanked  the  Fairy  very  much,  kissed  her  hand, 
retired,  and  returned  to  Cornue's  palace,  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  little  he  had  seen.  He  was  received  most  gra- 
ciously ;  they  asked  him  many  questions  j  he  related  all  his 
adventures ;  he  fancied  he  should  never  have  finished  talking 
about  them,  everything  had  seemed  of  such  singular  beauty 
to  him.  He  was  in  high  spirits  all  the  evening.  They 
praised  him,  they  caressed  him,  but  that  did  not  content  him. 
He  was  resolved  to  go  out  again,  and  the  Fairy,  perceiving 
how  guod-tempered  he  was,  permitted  him  to  do  as  he  wished* 
For  a  whole  year  he  roamed  to  the  furthest  extent  of  the 
beautiful  country  in  the  neighbourhood ;  sometimes  he  went 
on  horseback,  and  often  dismounted  to  sleep  under  the  trees 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  This  sort  of  ezerdse  increased 
his  steture  and  his  strength.  He  was  now  in  the  prime  of 
his  beauty. 

He  was  very  anxious  to  ask  the  Faily  to  restore  him  to  his 
subjects;  he  was  tired  of  this  life  of  privation;  his  mind,  as 
fine  as  his  person,  made  him  anxious  to  revisit  his  kingdom ; 
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but  he  dared  not  as  yet  request  Cornue's  permission,  lest  he 
should  appear  unfrrateful.     This  brought  back   his  former 
melancholy.     Cornue  became  alarmed  ;  slie  endeavoured  to 
amuse  him  in  every  imaginable  way.    He  scarcely  ever  went 
out ;  he  passed  his  days  almost  entirely  in  the  gallery  of 
models,  and  when  he  saw  a  battle  he  could  not  be  got 
away  from  it.     What  was  still  worse,  he  oue  clay  wit- 
nessed tlie  coronation  of  a  young  King,    At  this  .sight  they 
thought  he  would  go  mad.    The  shouts  of  joy,  the  warlike 
instruments,  the  pomp  of  the  ceremony,  transported  him  with 
anger  as  well  as  delight.    "  Why,  then,"  said  he,  *'  am  I  to 
be  im})risoned  here  during  my  youth,  when  I  could  be  at  the 
head  of  these  people,  making  either  war  or  peace,  enjoying 
really  my  rights  of  birth  ?    They  would  detain  me  here,  a 
captive,  render  me  as  effeminate  as  Achilles  at  the  Court  of 
Licomedia.    Can  I  not  find  a  Ulysses  who  will  come  to  my 
rescue  ?"    He  would  have  given  still  greater  vent  to  his  vexa- 
tion had  they  not  come  to  announce  to  him  that  the  Fairy  was 
waiting  for  him  to  order  them  to  begin  an  opera  she  had 
commanded  the  performance  of.    "  What,  always  some  fete 
said  he.    "  Well,"  he  continued,  "I  must  submit  to  it." 

The  opera  they  were  to  perform  was  Armide}  The  fairy, 
who  liad  been  told  what  an  ill«humour  the  Prince  was  in, 
watched  him  during  the  performance.  She  thought  that  he 
seemed  amused  by  it,  for  he  was  so  attentive  to  the  piece. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  acts  he  certaiDly  did  think  wonderful; 
he  spoke  of  it  the  whole  of  the  evening ;  he  admired  above 
everything  the  idea  of  the  shield  which  restored  the  hero  to 
gloiy.  "  What,"  said  the  Fairy ;  "  does  not  Armida  interest 
you  at  all?  Do  you  not  pity  her?  So  much  atieotion 
•deserves  a  better  recompence."  "  By  my  faith,  Madam," 
replied  the  Prince,  "your  .\rmida  has  what  she  deserves.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  the  heart  is  to  be  commanded;  I 
believe  it  to  be  perfectly  independent  of  the  will,  as  lar  as  I 
"am  concerned."  Cornue  felt  the  cruelty  of  this  answer,  but 
she  did  not  appear  to  do  so,  and  turned  the  conyersation  to 
.another  subject. 

The  Prince  retired  early,  that  he  might  go  the  next  day 
shooting.   This  was  the  day  that  his  hand  was  wounded  by 

(1)  This  op(  ra,  founded  on  the  well-known  episode  in  Tasso's  Genisaleme 
Xii&erato,  uud  produced  at  raria  in  lt»86«  is  coasidu:«d  the  ch^-^CBuvrt  of 
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tHe  beautiful  Lionette*s  arrow.  Upon  returning  to  the 
Fairy's  palace  the  Prince  considered  whether  he  should  speak 
of  this  adventure ;  he  was  astonished  at  himself  for  wishing 
to  keep  it  a  secret.  A  sweet  feeling  (hitherto  unknown  to 
him)  stole  over  his  mind,  and  took  such  ^ssession  of  it  that 
he  was  unable  to  conceal  it.  He  asked  himself  what  it  could 
mean,  and  he  could  find  no  reason  for  it.  The  name  of 
Lionette  enchanted  him.  He  repeated  it  incessantly.  The 
grace,  the  beauty  of  this  young  girl  enchanted  him,  and  he 
found  himself  within  the  palace  without  being  aware  how  he 
had  arrived  there.  It  was  then  he  began  to  recover  himself 
a  little. 

Under  the  elTect  of  this  intoxicating  feeling,  he  said  a 
thousand  gallant  things  to  the  Fairy.  She  was  surprised  at 
it.  but  tlattLTinf^;'  herself  that  lier  charms  had  produced  this 
alteration,  she  did  not  inquire  the  reason  of  such  extraordinary 
joy.  His  wound  made  her  uneasy,  but  he  took  care  to  tell 
her  that  he  had  Imrt  liimself  with  one  of  his  own  arrows,  and 
the  enamoured  Cornue,  anxious  about  everything  tliat  cr)ii- 
cemed  him,  cured  it  by  breathing  upon  it,  without  further 
inquiry.  He  was  in  charming  spirits  for  the  rest  of  the  day  ; 
Cornue  thought  he  had  lost  his  senses ;  she  ordered  some 
music  that-he  thought  delightful,  although  he  had  heard  the 
same  every  day  without  noticing  it — so  much  does  love  em- 
bellish the  slightest  objects,  llis  passion  led  him  to  indulge 
in  delicious  meditations,  and  to  discover  in  his  heart  the 
existence  of  emotions  he  had  never  dreamed  of.  He  retired 
early,  and  hastened  to  the  gallery,  seeking  for  a  representation 
of  her  whom  he  had  seen  during  the  day — he  was  successful 
in  his  search ;  he  saw  the  lovely  Lionette  seated  between 
the  old  people  in  the  cavern,  and  when,  on  separating  for  the 
night,  they  extinguished  the  light,  and  she  was  in  darkness, 
be  still  remained  gazing  in  the  direction  of  the  cavern,  and 
did  not  leave  the  gallery  until  the  following  morning  was  suf- 
ficiently advanced  for  him  to  go  and  meet  the  lovely  huntress 
herself.  In  traversing  the  forest  he  lost  himself,  and  that 
was  the  cause  of  his  being  so  long  before  he  rejoiued  his  beau- 
tiful Lionette. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Fairy,  her  skill  was  now  useless  to 
her — from  the  moment  Fairies  fall  in  love,  their  art  cannot 
protect  them  ;  when  they  recover  their  reason  they  regain 
their  power  ^  but  in  the  interim  they  can  neither  punish 
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tbeir  rivals  nor  dimver  them,  imlen  efaance  asaist  them, 
as  it  might  comnum  mortals.  Three  months  eiapaed  with* 
out  her  £mng  an  idea  of  the  cause  of  the  change  in  Prince 
Coqaerieo ;  she  heard  no  more  of  his  amhitioos  aspirations ; 
a  comitrjr  life  and  retirem^t  was  all  he  now  dedzed; 
he  dressed  himself  as  a  shepherd ;  he  composed  eclogues  and 
madrigals;  he  engraved  than  npon  the  trees  in  the  park, 
accompanied  by  gallant  and  amorous  derioes  that  the  Fair/ 
could  not  understand.  When  she  asked  him  for  an  explana- 
tion, he  smiled,  and  told  her  it  was  not  for  him  to  instruct  so 
learned  a  person  as  she  was.  "  Ask  your  own  heart.  Madam,** 
added  he,  "  that  will  teach  you ;  it  was  mine  that  dictated  it 
all  to  me." 

'J'liL'  Fairy  was  quite  contented  with  this  answer ;  ^^he 
interpreted  it  aeeording  to  hur  own  wishes,  but  she  could  not 
recoiieile  to  hcrsLli"  tlie  Prince's  frequent  absence,  alter  all 
be  bad  said  to  ber ;  for  he  went  out  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  did  not  return  till  the  last  thing  at  night.  She 
passed  whole  days  in  tlunking  about  new  dresses  and  different 
entertainments.  As  she  had  a  lively  imagination,  she  suc- 
ceeded w'itli  the  latter,  but  the  former  were  absolutely  useless 
— her  age  and  her  born  entirely  defeated  all  attempts  at  deco- 
ration. It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  she  invented  the 
Bal-Masques,  whicii  have  been  ever  since  so  successful.  Tlie 
Prince  often  indulged  in  this  agreeable  delusion,  and  with  bis 
heart  full  of  the  beautiful  Lionette,  be  spoke  to  the  Fairy  as 
though  he  were  addressing  his  love,  and  the  credulous  Cornue 
took  it  all  to  herself. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  third  month  of  this  intense  and 
secret  passion,  the  Prince  at  length  resolved  to  ask  the  Fairy 
to  conduct  him  to  his  own  kingdom.  It  was  not  ambition 
tliat  induced  him  to  wish  it,  but  a  higher  and  more  delicate 
sentiment.  "Why  conceal  it?  Love  itself  made  him  anxious 
to  ascend  the  throne,  that  he  might  place  the  beautiful 
Lionette  on  it  beside  him.  He  had  scarcely  spoken  to  the 
Fairy  about  it  before  she  consented,  flattering  herself  that  he 
wished  to  share  his  crown  with  her.  With  what  pleasure 
did  she  order  everything  for  bis  departure.  The  Prince,  as 
we  know,  took  leave  of  his  lovely  shepherdess,  and  set  out, 
with  the  Fairy  and  a  numerous  suite,  for  the  kingdom  of  the 
Fortunate  Isles.   Cornue  was  seated  with  him  in  a  car  of 
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rock  crystal,  drawn  by  a  dozen  unicorns ;  ilieir  harness  was 
of  gold  and  rabies,  as  brilliant  as  the  sun«  A  dozen  other 
chariots,  as  pompous,  followed ;  and  the  Prince,  as  beautiful  as 
Cupid,  and  magnificently  dressed,  attracted  the  attention  of 
every  one.  He  had  most  carefully  concealed  the  necklace  that* 
the  lovely  Lionette  had  given  him  5  he  wore  it  on  his  left 
arm  as  a  bracelet,  and  his  dress  covered  it.  He  was  delighted 
at  the  thought  of  appearing  before  Lionette  in  such  grand 
apparel,  and  to  read  in  her  looks  the  joy  such  proof  of  his  love 
would  give  her;  but  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  secret  anxiety, 
which  at  times  cast  a  cloud  over  his  mind ;  he  attributed  it 
to  the  distance  between  him  and  his  love,  and  sometimes  he 
thought  he  had  done  wrong  in  going  80  far  away  from  her. 

The  happiness  I  am  seeking,  is  it  worth  what  I  lose  ?"  said 
he.  ''Lionette  loves  me  as  she  has  seen  me;  will  she  love 
me  more  for  possessing  a  crown  P  Ah !  Lionette,  I  know 
you  too  well  to  wrong  you  so  much ;  your  noble  and  simple 
heart  only  estimates  tlmt  true  grandeur  which  places  man 
above  his  fellows  by  the  elevation  of  his  mind." 

At  length  he  arrived  at  the  Fortimate  Isles,  and  the  people, 
delighted  to  see  their  Prince  again,  received  him  with  accla- 
mations. He  was  crowned,  and  by  the  attentions  of  the 
enamoured  Comue,  the  ceremony  was  followed  by  magnificent 
fites,  in  which  the  Prince,  from  gratitude,  insisted  on  her 
sharing  all  the  honours.  The  flHes  ended,  and  the  affairs  of 
this  fine  kingdom  put  in  order  by  the  Fairy  and  the  ministers 
she  had  chosen,  she  determined  to  have  a  complete  explana- 
tion with  the  E[ing,  and  began  by  adroitly  proposing  that  he 
should  marry.  She  had  gained  the  ministers  over  to  her 
wishes,  and  induced  them  to  join  in  the  proposition  she  had 
made  to  him ;  but  who  can  tell  Comue's  astonishment  when 
the  young  Prince  replied  by  acknowledging  his  love  for  the 
beautiful  Lionette,  and  entreating  her  to  assist  in  rendering 
him  happy,  by  enabling  him  to  share  his  throne  with  the 
object  of  his  affections !  *'  Ah !  where  have  you  seen  this 
Lionette  ?"  replied  the  Fairy,  with  a  look  in  which  asto- 
nishment, rage,  and  vexation  were  equally  visible.  What, 
then,**  added  she,  "  is  this  the  return  for  my  care  of  you  ?** 
The  Prince,  astonished  at  this  sharp  reply,  and  not  fearing 
her  reproaches,  ended  by  relating  his  interview  with  Lio- 
nette, and  painted  his  aliection  in  such  flowing  cgloui's  that 
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she  plainly  saw  the  o|)])osition  she  might  make  ag-ainst  it 
would  only  tend  to  irritate  him  and  increase  his  passion  ;  thee 
cleverly  making  her  decision,  "  I  would  not  speak  thus  to 
you,"  said  she,  "  hut  to  reproach  you  lor  your  want  of  confi- 
dence, that  you  did  not  open  your  heart  to  me.     I  should 
liave  served  you  hetter,  and  Lionette  would  have  been  to- 
day Queen  of  the  Fortunate  Isles ;  but  you  have  acted  like  a 
young  man  without  experience,  and  1  doubt  if  I  can  serve 
you  at  present  as  I  could  otherwise  have  done."  Ah! 
Madam/'  replied  the  King,  "  you  can  if  you  will.     Give  me 
your  chariot,  and  let  me  go  and  seek  ray  beautiful  Lionette.'' 
"I  will  do  better  for  you,**  said  she,  with  a  forced  smile; 
win  go  wii^  you  as  soon  as  it  strikes  midnight ;  hold  yometf 
in  readiness ;  we  shall  be  on  our  way  back  before  l^e  sun  is 
up,  and  I  know  no  otiier  means  of  satisfying  your  im^pk' 
tience.'* 

The  Prince  embraced  the  Fairy's  knees,  transported  with 
joy  and  gratitude,  which  wounded  her  muck  more  than  hi: 
unfortunate  ccmfidence ;  she  took  leave  of  him  under  a  pretext 
of  consulting  her  books,  but  really  because  she  could  not 
contain  herself,  and  her  fury  had  risen  to  a  moet  horrihk 
height.  Who  could  describe  it  ?  All  that  an  amorous,  jealouSi 
and  mistaken  woman  could  feel,  she,  as  a  Fairy,  felt  still  more : 
nor  could  the  most  forcible  language  paint  but  feebly  the 
tortures  which  racked  her  heart.  She  had  promised,  howerer, 
to  accompany  the  Prinoe;  but  that  would  enaUe  her  to 
execute  the  vengeance  she  meditated. 

She  felt  ttie  more  assured  of  her  revenge  as  the  Prince  had 
let  the  necklace  fall  from  his  arm,  and  had  lefb  her  without 
being  aware  of  his  loss.  She  picked  it  up,  and  thanking  the 
stars  for  so  lucky  an  accident,  no  longer  delayed  taking 
measures  for  her  revenge,  which  would  have  been  useksB 
without  that  precious  necklace.  She  dosed  the  doors  of  hsi 
apartment,  tfiat  her  absence  might  not  be  perceived,  and 
desired  the  King  might  be  told  she  must  consult  her  booki 
in  private,  and  at  midnight  she  would  be  visible.  She  mounted 
a  %ing  dragon,  and  speedilv  arrived  in  the  cavern,  when 
'everjrthhig  was  in  profound  repose;  tiie  dragon  sneeied, 
which  was  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  enough  to  rend  the 
cavern.  She  accomplished,  as  we  have  already  seen,  her 
wicked  iqtentions,  and  returned  to  the  Fortunate  Isles  u 
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the  clock  strack  eleven.  She  could  hardly  restrain  her  delight 
while  waiting  for  the  King ;  but  soon  the  idea  of  his  being  in 
love,  and  without  doubt  loved  in  return,  renewed  her  fuiy ; 
she  was  in  a  transport  of  rage  when  he  entered  her  room 
with  an  eagerness  which  assisted  not  a  little  to  increase  it. 

She  endeavoured  to  calm  herself,  or  rather  to  diaaemble  her 
.  rage ;  her  fury  was  at  such  a  height  that  her  horn  was  in  a 
flame,  and  the  enamoured  and  too  credulous  Coquorico,  think- 
ing it  was  an  attention  she  was  paying  him  to  guide  him  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  thanked  her  a  thousand  times  for 
tliis  precaution.  Thej  mounted  a  chariot  drawn  by  three 
owls,  set  oflP  at  ftdl  speed,  and  descended  in  the  fore  st  close 
to  the  cavern  wherein  Lionette  had  been  reared.  The  Prince 
only  knew  it  from  Lionette*s  description  of  it.  Love  invests 
with  interest  the  most  trifling  circumstance  connected  witii 
its  object. 

He  had  often  asked  her  to  describe  the  place  she  inhabited. 
He  remembered  every  little  detail  distinctly.  He  could  not 
be  deceived ;  besides,  he  knew  her  bow  and  arrow  that  were  in 
the  cabinet  in  which  she  slept.  His  grief  was  excessive  at 
not  finding  her;  he  called  her,  he  went  in  and  out  of  the 
cavern  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times,  he  entreated  the 
Fairy  to  throw  a  light  from  her  horn  upon  places  that  were 
obscure,  and  seeing  some  little  pictures  she  had  painted— 
**  Ah !  this  is  her  work,"  cried  he ;  "  I  will  preserve  them  all 
my  life."  The  Fairy  was  so  irritated  at  his  transports,  that 
she  threw  out  a  flame  from  her  horn,  which  in  a  moment 
destroyed  everything  that  was  in  the  cavern. 

The  Prince  had  great  difficulty  to  save  himself  from  this  con- 
flagration. The  Fairy  protected  him,  however,  and  triumphed 
within  herself  at  the  absence  of  her  rival.  She  advised  the 
Prince  to  seek  for  her  elsewhere.  "  Perhaps,'*  said  she,  "  hw 
parents  have  married  her;  or  perhaps,"  she  continued,  ironi- 
cally, "  grief  at  your  loss  has  caused  her  death."  "  I  know 
not  what  has  happened,"  said  the  Prince,  in  a  tone  which 
marked  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  and  distracted  at  not  being 
able  to  find  his  mistress ;  *'  but  I  would  rather  believe  her  to 
be  dead  than  imfaithful ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  she  exists  no 
/longer,  very  soon  I  shall  follow  her  to  the  grave."  "Here 
is  a  furious  determination  of  a  lover  I"  cried  the  Fairy;  but 
considering  that  under  the  drcumstanoes  it  would  be  better 
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not  to  irritate  the  King,  she  changed  her  tone.  "  What  I 
have  said,"  punned  she,  is  to  prove  the  interest  I  take  in 
you.  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  conceived  an  affection  f(V 
a  person  of  such  low  gxtraction,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently 
thank  Fate  that,  in  accordance  with  my  own  opinion,  has 
removed  this  shepherdess,  and  thus  assisted  your  heart  to 
recover  from  its  error."  ^  I  know  not  if  Fate  has  assisted 
you  to  drive  me  mad,"  replied  the  Prince,  sharply ;  but  if 
so,  I  feel  she  has  been  more  successful  in  that  attem^it  than 
the  other.  As  to  Lionette,  I  will  repair  the  defect,  if  it  he 
one,  to  be  bom  of  obscure  parents, — ^not  that  I  believe  it 
possible  for  her  to  be  what  she  appears.  In  any  case,  however, 
happy  are  the  princesses  who  are  as  high-minded  as  she  is." 

The  Prince  now,  seeing  how  uselessly  he  was  seeking  for 
her  in  this  place,  entered  the  chariot  again  with  the  Fairy, 
and  returned  to  the  Fortunate  Isles,  where  they  arrived  at 
sunrise  without  having  spoken  a  single  word,  both  of  them 
occupied — the  one  by  her  £uy,  the  other  by  has  grief. 

The  TCing,  upon  his  return,  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  by  what  steps  he  might  recover 
Lionette.  It  occurred  to  him  he  ought  to  go  to  Tigreline. 
This  resolution  taken,  he  proceeded  to  Comue  to  tell  her  his 
project.  "  I  cannot  imagine,"  said  he  to  her,  "why  you  do 
not  iif  sist  nie  in  this  affair ;  is  your  power  so  limited  P  Is 
Tij^reline's  more  extt'iKsive  than  yours  ? — for  I  believe,'*  he 
added,  instantly,  you  are  so  interested  in  my  happiness,  that 
you  would  exert  all  the  skill  you  possess  to  increase  it,  if  ii 
were  possible.  1  could  not  even  doubt  it,  without  being 
ungrateful.  I  have  had  sufficient  proofs  to  be  quite  sure  of  it, 
and  1  feel  tliat  I  can  never  forget  them."  Cornue  blushevi 
at  this  question,  which  she  did  not  expect,  and  becoming: 
acquainted  with  the  extent  of  her  misfortune  by  the  latter 
part  of  the  King's  discourse.  It  is  in  consequence  of  that 
very  affection  I  have  for  you,"  said  she,  "  as  you  ought  to 
know,  that  I  will  not  serve  you  in  fostering  a  passion  that 
would  diminish  your  glory  ;  and  if  you  are  as  grateful  as  you 
say  you  are  for  the  care  1  have  taken  to  make  you  happy, 
and  for  preserving  your  life,  you  will  discard  an  infatuation 
which  will  be  your  ruin.  What  an  idea  will  your  people — 
will  the  whole  universe — have  of  a  kini^  so  Httle  master  of 
himself  that  he  runs  after  a  poor  shepherdess,  to  give  her  & 
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crown  which  he  might  share  with  the  first  ]>riiK'esses  in  the 
world — no  matter  whom :  perhaps  even  a  fairy  might  not 
have  disdained  to  partake  of  one  with  you.'*  These  last 
words,  which  escaped  her  in  spite  of  herself,  opened  the 
King's  eyes,  and  looking  at  the  Fair5'  with  astonishment,  he 
was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  suspicions  when  he  saw  her 
standing  silent,  confused,  and  carefully  avoiding  his  gaze. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  find  words  to  answer, 
from  his  excessive  astonishment ;  but  unwilling  either  to  irri- 
tate the  Fairy  at  the  moment  he  so  much  wanted  her 
assistance,  or  to  encourapfe  a  hope  that  he  felt  incapable  of 
sustaining.    "  The  knowledge  you  have  of  the  human  heart, 
Madam,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  ought  to  have  taught  you  that  a 
King  cannot  dispense  with  the  laws  of  nature  more  than 
other  men.    So  pure  and  intense  a  passion  as  I  have  for 
Lionette  is  not  of  a  character  to  be  easily  extinu^uished. 
Why  did  you  not  exert  your  power  to  render  me  insensible  ? 
I  should  not  then  have  felt  the  grief  I  have  to-day,  nor  the 
happiness  you  speak  of.    This  choice  of  a  great  princess  or 
of  a  fairy  who  would  deign  to  receive  my  vows  and  my 
crown — this  happiness,  I  say,  does  not  at  all  affect  me.  Is 
it  necessary  that  to  be  happy  I  must  sacrifice  myself  for 
ever  to  the  whims  of  my  people  ?  I  must  choose  for  myself. 
I  would  willingl}''  make  them  happy.    I  feel  a  pleasure  even 
in  desiring  and  being  able  to  do  so — but  what  can  it  signify 
to  them  who  I  give  them  for  their  Queen  ?    I  value  my 
greatness  only  because  it  enables  me  to  elevate  her  whom  I 
love.    This  sweet  pleasure  would  induce  me  to  support  the 
weight  of  a  crown  ;  without  it,  what  would  be  every  other 
enjoyment  ?  And  am  I  compelled,  because  I  am  their  master, 
to  be  deprived  of  the  only  pleasure  1  sigh  for  ?   No,  Madam  ; 
in  giving  them  Lionette  I  consider  that  I  make  them  as 
happy  as  1  make  myself.    Should  tliey  refuse  to  receive  her, 
they  will  repent  their  temerity ;  and  whoever  ventures  to 
oppose  me  will  iiud  that  my  love  has  not  made  me  forget 
am  a  king. 

"  Proceed,  ungrateful  one!  Proceed  to  destroy  me!'*  said 
the  Fairy.  "  You  know  too  well  all  the  violence  of  my  love 
for  you,  and  vou  onlv  ])retend  not  to  see  it  to  overwhelm 
me  the  more  by  your  severity.  It  is  I — it  is  I  only — who 
will  expose  my  sell"  to  the  danger  of  resisting  thy  baise  iiicliua- 
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tions.  Dare  to  punish  me,  and  eo  eomplete  the  measure  of 
your  crimes !  Bat  how  wilt  thou  do  it  ?  Thou  art  in  my 
power,  and  the  neckkMse  which  I  hold,  and  which  dropped 
from  thine  arm  yeeterday  in  my  room,  will  revenge  me  for 
thy  ingratitude."  In  laying  this,  she  arose,  and  touching 
the  King  with  her  wand  as  he  advanced  to  recover  his 
mistress's  love-token,  she  transfbrmed  him  into  a  cock ;  then, 
opening  one  of  the  vrindows,  she  threw  him  down  into  the 
court  of  the  palace ;  after  which,  assembling  the  Council,  she 
informed  them  that  the  King  had  absented  himself  upon 
urgent  business,  and  she,  not  being  able  to  remain  longw  in 
that  kiogdom,  had  determined  to  appoint  a  regent.  This 
affieor  concluded,  she  ascended  her  chariot  and  disappeared 
from  their  sight. 

The  King  was  dizs^  with  his  fiill,  but  his  wings  had  sup- 
ported him,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  when  he  had  a  littie 
recovered  his  senses  he  jumped  upon  a  balustrade  of  white 
and  rose-coloured  marble,  which  surrounded  a  piece  of  magni- 
ficent water  in  the  centre  of  the  courtyard,  to  see  himself  in 
it.  He  was  astounded  at  his  appearance— not  but  that  he  was 
the  most  beautiful  bird  in  the  world ;  his  body  seemed  as 
though  it  was  covered  with  emeralds, — his  win^^s  were  of  a 
bright  rose-colour,  and  on  his  head  was  a  crest  of  brilliants, 
which  threw  out  a  most  dazzling  light, — his  tail  was  a  plume 
of  green  and  rose-colour, — his  feet,  of  the  latter  hue,  with 
claws  blacker  than  ebony,  and  his  beak  was  a  single  ruby. 

We  will  leave  this  unhappy  King  reflecting  upon  the 
eruelty  of  this  transformation^  and  return  to  Lionette,  whom 
we  left  still  more  unhappy.  This  beautiful  Princess,  after  having 
been  six  months  amongst  the  tigers  of  the  Fairy  Tigreline, 
deploring  her  sad  fate,  was  at  length  withdrawn  from  them 
by  the  Fairy  herself,  who  pitying  her  situation,  came  to  seek 
her  and  carry  her  to  her  palace,  with  both  her  unfortunate 
companions.  Then,  after  caressing  them  and  conducting 
them  to  a  very  comfortable  den,  she  said  to  the  Frinoesa^ 
My  dear  Lionette,  you  have  been  a  sufficiently  long  time 
punished  for  your  imprudence  in  having  given  away  your 
necklace,  without  my  adding  further  useless  remonstrances 
to  the  misery  you  endure  in  not  being  able  to  change  jour 
form  until  you  have  recovered  that  talisman;  therefore, 
my  dear  child,  I  shall  not  scold  you  any  more — on  the  con- 
trary, I  will  mitigate  your  penalty  as  much  as  I  can,  and  I  am 
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going  to  prove  it  to  you  by  restoring  your  good  goardianfl 
to  their  natural  forms,  that  they  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
talking  to  you,  and  consoling  you."  Poor  Lionette  threw 
lierseli*  at  the  Fairy's  feet,  and  by  the  tears  she  shed,  evinced 
at  the  same  time  her  joy  and  her  sdrrow  at  not  being  able 
to  answer  her.  Tigrelinc  touched  the  Lion  and  Lioness  with 
lier  wand ;  in  an  instant  they  resumed  their  human  form, 
and  afber  embracing  the  Fairy's  knees,  they  mbraced 
liionette  a  thousand  times,  who  returned  their  caresses  as 
well  as  she  could. 

After  this  affecting  scene,  at  which  even  Tigreline  hera^ 
could  not  restrain  her  tears,  she  thus  addressed  the  old  man 
and  his  wife :  Good  people,  the  days  of  your  transformation 
will  not  be  reckoned  in  the  term  of  your  existence,  neither 
will  Lionette's  when  she  has  passed  through  hers.  Live  to 
serve  and  console  her  until  the  time  of  her  severe  punishment 
shall  have  ended*  I  will  not  have  her  shut  up  any  longer ;  she 
can  run  freely  about  my  gardei^s  and  in  my  forest ;  as  for 
yourselves,  you  will  remain  in  my  palace,  and  have  charge  of 
her.  Let  us  wait  patiently  for  lune  to  bring  about  a  more 
happy  termination  to  this  adventure  than  I  can  dare  to  hope 
fbr,  and  at  least  by  our  fortitude  cause  Fate  to  blush  for  her 
injustice."  The  Fairy  ceased  speaking,  and  embraced  Lio- 
nette with  all  her  heart.  Lionette's  was  so  full  that  she 
shed  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  uttered  groans  which  increased 
the  affliction  both  of  the  Fairy  and  the  good  people. 

She  spent  her  days  in  the  forest,  himting  game,  which  the 
Fairy  had  ordered  to  be  put  there  for  her.  The  tigers 
respected  and  saluted  her  whenever  she  passed.  She  reclined 
duiing  the  heat  of  the  day  in  the  most  secluded  and  shady 
places,  meditating  on  her  fiite,  and  feeling  less  distressed  at 
her  own  situation  than  at  the  absence  or  the  loss  of  Prince 
Ooquerico.  She  sighed  affectionately  at  the  remembrance  of 
him,  and  her  greatest  grief  was  her  separation  from  him. 
She  scrawled  with  her  talons  on  the  barks  of  the  trees  rudely 
formed  initials,  hearts  and  arrows,  and  wept  over  her  Iovlt's 
and  her  own  misi'ortuiit'.  At  night  she  returned  to  her  den, 
and  to  the  i  airy,  who  showed  her  great  kindness.  The  old 
man  and  his  wife  amused  her  by  relating  anecdotes  to  her. 

One  day  that  she  was  at  the  Fairy's  with  her  guardians, 
she  seized  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pen,  and  wrote  a  request  to 
the  Fairy  that  she  would  tell  her  who  she  was.  She  presented  it 
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to  Tigreline,  who,  as  she  was  very  clever,  contrived  to  read 
what  the  Lioness  had  written.  (No  one  but  a  Fairy  could 
well  have  deci})here(l  it.)  She  sighed,  and  raised  her  eyes  to 
Heaven,  then  looking  affectionately  at  Lionette,  she  said, '*I 
am  going  to  satisfy  you,  my  dear  Lionette.  The  trials  that 
mortals  encounter  often  serve  as  lessons  to  persons  of  vour 
rank.  May  it  please  the  jnst  gods  that  those  which  yen 
have  endured  lV(jin  the  coninienccment  of  vour  life  betheonlv 
trials  ordaiiR'd  for  you.  But  do  not  cease  to  bear  them  with 
resignation  and  courage.  You  are  a  Princess,  my  dear  child; 
they  did  not  deceive  you  when  they  told  you  so  ;  you  are  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Island  of  Gold  ;  the  Queen, yoor  I 
mother,  died  in  giving  birth  to  you,  and  the  King,  yaot 
father,  resolved  not  to  marry  again,  that  he  might  preserve 
the  crown  for  you.  You  were  scarcely  four  years  old  when  j 
a  fugitive  Queen,  driven  from  her  kingdom,  came  to  implore  I 
your  father's  assistance  to  regain  the  throne  that  her  rebellions 
subjects  had  made  her  descend  from,  for  having  persisted  in 
reigning  to  the  prejudice  of  her  only  son,  whom  she  detains! 
at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  for  fear  he  should  claim  the 
sceptre. 

"  This  ambitious  Princess,  perceiving  that  the  King,  your 
fother,  would  afford  his  assistance  too  slowly  for  lier  im- 
patience, turned  her  thoughts  in  another  direction.  She 
cared  not  where  she  reigned,  provided  slic  did  reign.  She 
therefore  resolved  to  marry  your  father ;  but  knowing  he  did 
not  wish  for  an  increase  of  family  that  might  deprive  yoa 
of  the  crown,  and  that  consequently  as  long  as  you  lived  he  i 
would  never  marry,  she  came  to  consult  me.  She  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  from  me  her  sanguinary  intentions  respect* 
ing  you ;  and  I  knew  if  I  were  mistress  of  the  necklace  thit 
she  wore,  I  should  be  able  to  save  your  life.^  I  listened,  there* 
fore,  quietly  to  her,  notwithstandmg  the  horror  that  these  pitv 
positions  gave  me  of  her.  '  Queen,*  said  I  to  her,  S  ou  will 
never obtmn  ^our  object  until  I  have  possession  of  your  neck- 
lace. Give  it  to  me,  and  be  sure  of  the  success  of  your 
undertaking.'  'A  Fairy  who  presided  at  my  birth,*  ssid 
she,  'commanded  that  I  should  always  wear  it.   Those  were 

I 

(1)  Tlie  necklace  must  also  have  preserved  the  Queen  fuim  the  ti^ren, 
or  (accortling  to  tlie  Author,  page  i20)  oue  with  so  wicked  aa  object  £iir  bef 
Tiait  miut  bare  lUlen  tbeir  prey. 
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her  only  words ;  but  nnoe  it  has  not  prerented  my  falling 
from  the  throne  to  which  my  birth  had  entitled  me,  I  part 
with  it  willingly,  and  place  it  in  your  hands,  relying  much 
more  on  your  asnstance  than  on  the  pretiended  charm,  to  make 
me  happy.'  '  Qo,  said  I, '  return  to  the  Island  of  Gold,  and 
wait  patiently  the  effect  of  my  power,  and  above  all,  do  not 
attempt  the  life  of  the  young  Princess;  I  will  serve  you 
without  adopting  such  cruel  means.* 

She  returned  to  the  Island,  and  after  some  time,  married 
your  father.  That  very  day  I  transported  you,  with  the 
King  and  the  Queen,  into  the  cavern  where  the  old  man  found 
YOU,  and  changed  them  both  into  Lions.  The  King  because 
I  feared  his  weakness,  and  the  Queen  to  punish  her  for  her 
wickedness.  I  not  only  took  from  her  the  power  of  doing 
-you  any  harm,  but  obliged  her  to  take  care  of  you.  Ab 
for  the  King,  I  knew  I  need  not  inspire  him  with  feelings 
of  humanity ;  he  retained  them,  notwithstanding  the  natural 
•ferocity  of  the  animal  into  which  I  had  transformed  him.'* 

Poor  Lionette  at  these  words  interrupted  the  Fairy  by  a 
melancholy  roar.  Tigreline  smiled,  and  caresring  the  Lioness, 
''Take  courage,  mv  dear  girl,"  said  sbe;  ''you  mourn  the 
death  of  a  father ;  your  susceptible  heart  will  feel  equal 
joy  in  leammg  that  I  have  saved  his  life ;  that  he  is  at  present 
residing  in  a  part  of  the  world  to  which  I  transported  him 
after  I  had  cured  his  wound ;  and  that  he  is  as  anxious  to  see 
you  again  as  you  can  possibly  desire."  Lionette,  who  was 
couched  upon  a  great  stone  at  the  feet  of  the  Fairy,  licked 
her  hand  softly,  to  show  her  mtitude,  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  so  much  pleasure  that  the  Fairy,  delighted  at  the  efifect  • 
of  her  good-tidings,  kissed  her  most  tenderly.  "As  for  the 
Lioness,  your  mother-in-law,"  continued  Tigreline,  she  died, 
not  from  grief  at  losing  the  Lion,  but  from  rage  at  finding  her 
projects  frustrated  by  his  death,  whiGb  she  really  believed ; 
and  the  tears  you  have  shed  for  her  were  far  more  than  she 
deserved  for  the  unwilling  care  she  took  of  you." 

The  Fainr  had  arrived  at  this  pomt  in  her  stoiy,  when  in 
at  the  window  flew  a  cock  of  singular  beauty,  and  perched 
npon  her  shoulder ;  they  were  all  very  much  astonished ;  the 
Fairy,  who  was  spinning,  let  fall  her  spindle,  but  quickly 
recovering  herself,  she  held  out  her  finger  to  the  bird,  which 
jumped  upon  it^  and  flapping  its  wings  in  token  of  gratitude, 
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crowed  out  Coquerico "  two  or  tbrce  times.  At  the  fint 
note  the  Lioness  took  fright,  and  ran  off  as  fast  as  possible/ 
her  guardians  following  her.  In  the  meanwhile,  Tigrefine 
examined  the  hird,  and  semng  how  wonderfiillj  heautuol  he 
was,  immediately  nnrsTelled  the  mystery  of  this  adyentnre. 

Prince/'  said  she^  **I  believe  I  know  you,  and  I  am  mnch 
deeeiyed  if  ^ou  have  not  just  told  me  your  name."  The 
Prince  (for  it  was  he)  stooped  his  beak  to  her  feet,  as  making 
a  low  bow  to  the  Fairy.  ^  Oh,  Heavens  !*'  cried  she,  is  it 
possible  there  should  be  snch  a  complicated  chain  of  mis- 
fortunes. The  barbstrous  being  who  has  reduced  you  to  this 
sad  state  has  only  allowed  you  the  power  of  pronouncing  a 
name  which  is  the  cause  of  all  kinds  of  evil  to  vou.  It  has 
even  now  occasioned  your  Princess  to  fly  from  you,  and 
perhaps  it  may  have  been  the  last  time  in  your  lile  that  you 
could  have  seen  her." 

The  Cock  at  these  words  looked  at  the  Fairy  with 
amazement ;  be  had  only  perceived  in  the  room  a  lioness 
and  two  old  people  ;  he  could  not  comprehend  these  words 
of  Tigreline  ;  she  read  his  thoughts,  for  he  could  not  express 
them.  "  She  was  here,  I  tell  you,"  replied  she,  and  I 
forgive  you  for  not  recognising  her ;  but  if  my  sister,  the 
cruel  Cornue,  has  been  able  to  change  you  into  a  cock,  has 
she  not  the  power  also  of  turning  the  Princess  into  a  lion  r" 
The  Cock  felt  as  if  he  should  faint  at  this  cruel  news.  "  Oh, 
Fate!  pitiless  Fate!"  continued  the  Fairy,  "how  blind  are 
thy  decrees !  Why  dost  thou  punish  the  innocent,  and  let 
the  guilty  live  Her  thoughts  would  have  quite  absorbed 
her  if  her  eyes  had  not  fallen  upon  the  poor  bird,  who  had 
fallen  down,  and  appeared  dying.  Slie  took  him  in  her  arms, 
and  giving  him  some  wonderful  liquid  to  smell,  he  recovered 
his  senses,  but  sighed  bitterly  at  being  compelled  to  see  the 
light  again.  "  Do  not  distress  yourself,  my  dear  Prince," 
said  the  Fairy,  "  I  will  use  all  my  skill  to  assist  you ;  but  to 
ensure  my  success  you  must  second  my  endeavours.  I  cannot 
render  you  perfectly  happy  so  long  as  Cornue  is  in  possession 
of  the  necklace,  and  it  is  only  through  you  that  I  can  recover 
it.   iiepose  yourseli'^  dear  Prince ;  my  books  that  I  am  going 

(1)  The  crowing  of  ft  ooek  wm  mippo«ed  by  the  aneients  to  terriiy  Um  ta 
exceedingly.  This  idea  is  attaded  to  In  MademoiseUo D'Auliiojr'tf  rtojy— ^  Ite 

Figeon  and  the  Dove." 
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to  consult  to-nigbt  wiO  enlighten  me  as  to  what  we  shaU  do 
to-morrow." 

The  King  could  not  sufficiently  express  his  gratitude— he  . 
pressed  his  beak  on  the  Fairy's  hand,  and  squeesed  her  arm 
gently  with  his  daw — ^in  short,  he  displayed  as  much  feeling 
as  he  possibly  could,  Tigreline,  after  giving  him  something 
to  eat  and  to  drink^  which  he  scarcely  touched,  placed  him 
upon  a  shelf  in  her  cabinet,  and  then  saluting  him,  retired  to 
her  chamber  to  set  about  the  work  she  had  promised  to 
undertake  for  him. 

While  this  was  passbg,  poor  Lionette,  overcome  with  a 
fear  she  could  not  recover  mm,  fled  with  sU  her  might,  and 
had  already  gone  far  beyond  the  Forest  of  Tigers,  notwith- 
standing those  animals  had  used  all  their  endeavours  to  detain 
her,  for  they  were  all  fond  of  her,  and  several  of  them  were 
even  in  love  with  her;  but  she  had  fiwoed  her  way  through 
eveiT  obstacle,  and  having  no  guide  but  terror,  still  believing 
the  Cock  was  pursuing  her,  she  ran  a  hundred  leagues  at  once, 
and  never  stoi»ed  lall  her  strength  fiuled  her.  Her  poor 
guardians  calloi  to  her  and  sou^t  for  her  in  vain ;  they 
returned  very  much  distressed  at  daybreak  to  the  Fairy,  to 
tell  her  of  Lionette*s  flight. 

The  Fairy,  who  knew  that  if  Lionette  went  b^ond  the 
limits  of  the  forest  she  had  no  longer  any  power  over  her, 
and  that  she  would  be  entirdy  at  Comue  s  mercy,  left  her 
unwillingly  to  her  fate,  and  thought  only  of  being  of  service 
to  King  OD(|uerico.  She  entered  the  cabinet  wherein  he  had 
passed  the  night,  to  tell  him  what  he  had  to  do.  He  flapped 
his  wings  at  her  arrival,  and  flew  to  the  ground  to  kiss  the 
hem  of  lier  robe.  The  Fairy  took  him  on  her  hAid,  placed 
him  on  a  little  table,  and  drew  it  up  in  front  of  an  arm-chair, 
in  which  she  seated  herself.     Great  King,*'  said  she,  the 


to  tell  you  that  you  will  not  r^am  your  natural  form  but 
upon  very  severe  conditions,  lou  must  be  sufficiently  for- 
tunate to  recover  from  Comue  the  necklace  given  to  you  by 
Lionette.  If  you  fail  to  do  so,  you  can  never  become  a 
human  being  again  but  by  marrying  Comue.  In  that  case, 
if  Lionette,  whom  my  wicked  sister  insists  upon  being  a 
witness  to  this  ceremony,  can  restrain  the  grief  it  must  cause 
her,  I  foresee  that  you  may  become  hi^py  at  last ;  but  if  she 


birth  commands  me 
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have  not  the  courage  to  support  tlie  terrible  sig-ht  of  that 
marriage,  I  will  not  be  answerable  for  an^^thing*.'*  Coqucrico 
at  th<?se  wordn  bent  his  heafl  and  shed  tears,  at  which  the 
Fairy  was  much  affected.  "A  tender  heart,"  said  the  Fairy. 
"  is  pardonable,  and  even  desirable  in  a  King.  Your  grief,  \ 
according  to  this  principle,  is  very  excusable,  but  you  must 
not  abandon  yourself  too  much  to  sorrow.  Leave  to  vulcrar 
minds,  my  lord,  complaints  and  lamentations,  and  without 
wishing  to  be  stronsfer  than  humanity  demands,  courageonslv 
resist  the  blows  of  fate,  and  if  you  only  succeed  in  testing 
your  fortitude,  and  finding  it  cannot  be  shaken,  you  ons^rht  to 
be  content.  It  is  the  first  of  all  advantages,  and  yet  one  we 
rarely  ask  of  the  gods,  because  we  do  not  know  the  value  of 
it.  Take  this  bottle,  and  endeavour  to  throw  a  drop  of  the 
liquid  that  is  in  it  upon  Comue.  That  will  make  lier  swoon 
away,  and  you  will  then  obtain  your  object." 

Coquerico,  whn  was  in  no  hurry  to  depart,  looked  at  the 
Fairy  to  ask  Irt  to  explain  herself  still  further :  she  under- 
stood what  he  would  say.  She  related  in  a  few  words  Lio- 
nette's  history,  lie  thanked  her  in  tlie  most  affectionate 
manner  he  could,  and  he  now  recollected  that  the  Fairy,  in 
speaking  of  her  previously,  had  more  than  once  called  her  the 
Princess.  He  was  enchanted  to  learn  that  this  lovely  girl 
was  of  such  high  birth,  but  that  did  not  increase  his  affectioii 
for  her.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  augment  it.  It  was  not  lo 
vrith  respect  to  his  indignation  against  Comue.  Every 
moment  it  became  stronger,  particularly  when  the  Fairy,  at 
the  end  of  her  narratton^told  liim  that  the  imhappy  Prinoess 
had  taken  flight  at  his  crowing,  as  well  as  at  his  name,  from 
the  antipathy  that  lions  had  naturally  to  the  crowing  of  a 
cock,  that  the  malicious  Comue  had  increased  it  in  the  case 
of  Lionette,  that  he  had  so  frightened  her  that  she  had 
flown  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  forest,  and  that  she  might 
have  fallen  already  into  Cornue*s  power,  as,  having  onoe 
quitted  the  Forest  of  Tigers,  she  could  not  possibly  re-enter 
it  till  she  had  resumed  her  own  shape. 

King  Coquerico  was  instantly  anxious  to  depart,  and  indi- 
cated it  as  well  as  he  could  to  Tigreline,  who  could  under- 
stand at  half  a  word.  After  embracing  him,  and  fastening  the 
bottle  under  his  right  wing,  she  opened  her  window,  and  he 
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flew  away,  perfectly  resolved  that  rather  than  crow  to  frighten 

the  lions,  he  would  be  devoured  by  them. 

To  what  fearful  extent  can  passions  increase  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  do  not  try  to  conquer  them  ?  The  implacable 
Cornue,  distracted  by  turns,  or  rather  at  the  same  moment, 
by  the  most  violent  love  and  by  the  most  frightful  jealousy, 
spent  her  days  in  the  Opal  Palace,  meditating  the  deepest 
revenge  against  her  rival  and  her  lover.  What  more  could 
she  desire  ?  Were  they  not  sufficiently  wretched  F  They 
could  not  recognise  each  other,  and  flew  from  one  anotlier  as 
soon  as  they  met.  Could  anything  more  cruel  be  imagined  ? 
Poor  Lionette,  overcome  by  fatigue,  fell  down  from  t'aint- 
ness  and  fright  upon  some  beautiful  green  turf,  which  an- 
swered as  a  bed  for  the  moment.  She  had  run  an  hundred 
leagues  without  stopjjing,  as  we  have  said  before,  and  with 
incredible  swiftness,  for  she  had  quitted  tlie  Fairy  in  the 
evening,  and  by  sunrise  next  morning  found  herself  in  this 
strange  country.  So  true  it  is  that  feai-  lends  one  wings. 
She  looked  around  her,  and  saw  nothing  but  that  green 
sward,  through  which  flowed  a  clear  stream,  refreshing  the 
grass  and  the  little  wild  flowers  that  adorned  it.  She  slept 
there  profoundly  after  drinking  of  the  beautiful  water,  wdiich 
possessed  the  property  not  only  to  quench  thirst,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  appease  hunger. 

She  slept  for  fifteen  hours.  When  she  awoke  she  felt  much 
refreshed,  and  continued  lier  journey  along  the  bank,  at  the  end 
of  which  she  saw  a  palace,  of  architecture  as  simple  as  it  was 
wonderful.  She  entered  it  by  a  beautiful  portico  of  foliage.; 
in  it  she  saw  cabinets,  chambers,  and  galleries,  all  formed  of 
green  hedges,  and  what  charmed  her  particularly  was,  that 
in  the  middle  of  each  room  were  large  groups  of  flowers  of 
all  sorts,  that  greeted  her  with  most  friendly  bows,  and  said 
with  one  accord,  as  she  approached,  "  Good  morning,  beauti- 
ful Lionette."  This  wonderfully  astonished  her  ;  she  stopped 
at  a  tube-rose  plant  tliat  had  saluted  her  still  more  graciously 
than  the  rest.  "  Lovely  flowers,"  said  slie  to  them, "  by  what 
happy  chance  is  it  that  you  have  given  me  the  power  of 
speech,  that  all  the  skill  and  friendship  of  the  generous 
Tigreline  could  not  restore  to  me  ?  Is  it  you  that  have  done 
this?    Teli  me,  that  I  may  return  my  thanks  to  you?" 
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**  The  stream  that  has  quenched  your  thirst,  beautiful  Lio- 
nette,"  replied  one  of  the  tube-roses,  "  has  the  merit  of  it ;  we  I 
have  no  power,  and  it  is  only  when  we  are  watered  by  it  that 
we  have  the  faculty  of  hearing,  seeing,  and  expressing  our- 
selves. We  are  flowers  from  the  garden  of  the  Fairy  Cornue; 
for  some  time  past  she  has  been  very  sad ;  she  came  to  con- 
verse with  us,  but  we  were  unable  to  comfort  her  ;  pt^rhaps 
that  taik  was  reserved  for  you  ;  you  must  use  your  endea- 
vours. She  will  not  return  for  two  days,  as  she  Avas  here 
yesterday  ;  her  palace  is  some  distance  from  this  ;  wait  for 
her,  we  will  do  all  we  possibly  can  to  amuse  you  till  she 
returns." 

The  Tube-rose  then  ceased  speaking,  although  she  was 
naturally  a  little  talkative,  but  she  yielded  from  politeness  to 
Lionette's  desire  to  ask  some  questions.  I  should  like  to 
know,  obliging  Tube-rose,'*  said  Lionette,  "if  Cornue,  of 
whom  you  speak,  and  to  whom  you  belong,  is  a  beautiful  | 
hxrj ;  and  then  I  should  be  obliged  by  your  telling  me  Low  i 
you  knew  my  name  and  who  I  was  as  soon  as  you  saw  me." 
*'A  Rose-tree,  who  is  the  oracle  of  this  place,"  replied  the  Tube- 
rose, "  at  the  last  sacrifice  made  to  it  by  the  Fairy,  our  mintress, 
predicted  that  a  great  princess,  in  the  form  of  a  lion,  would  ' 
one  day  come  hither,  and  that  here  she  would  terminate  all 
her  distress.  The  Fairy  displayed  immoderate  poy  at  this ; 
she  redoubled  the  incense  and  the  bees,  they  being  the  only 
victims  that  are  immolated  here.  This  is  an  answer  to  your 
two  questions  at  once,  for  by  the  Fabry's  delight  you  can 
easily  conceive  her  good  intentions  towards  you.'* 

The  innocent  Lionette  thought  there  was  great  truth  in 
the  tube-rose's  conjectures;  she  thanked  her  heartily,  and 
begged  she  would  inform  her  where  the  Rose-tree  was,  that 
she  might  consult  it  as  to  what  conduct  she  ought  to  adopt. 
The  Tube-ro.se  directed  her,  and  she  soon  found  the  spot ;  it 
was  not  for  from  the  cabinet  of  tuhe-roses.  This  apartment 
had  some  appearance  of  a  temple,  the  hedges  forming  an 
arch  above  the  Rose-tree,  whioh' preserved  it  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun ;  a  little  balustrade  of  jasmine  and  pomegranate  trees 
surrounded  this  beautiful  plant,  which  was  covered  with  so 
many  roses  that  it  was  quite  dazzling.  The  Lioness  was 
obliged  to  shut  her  eyes  once  or  twice:  she  tremblingly 
approached  the  balustrade^and  prostrating  herself,  respectfully 
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said,  ^Divinity  of  this  lovely  place,  deign  to  leoeiTe  my 
homage,  and  tell  me  my  destiny.*' 

The  Bose-tree  at  these  words  appeared  to  be  much  agitated, 
the  leaves  and  flowers  trembled,  and  became  pale.  Then  a 
voice  interrupted  by  sobs  issued  from  its  branches,  and  Lio- 
nette  heard  Ime  following  words > 

To  the  severe  decree  of  Fate 
III  Mind  tobininioii  bend. 
A  PrioecM,  most  onaiiiaiiate. 
Will  ben  her  ■otrowe  end. 

The  Princess  was  frightened  at  the  indications  of  grief  the 
Bose-tree  gave  way  to,  and  if  the  first  words  overwhelmed  her, 
the  latter  encouraged  her  a  little.  Alas said  she,  I  fear 
nothing  but  the  prolongation  of  my  existence ;  if  I  should 
end  my  miserable  life  here,  I  should  bless  the  fate  that  led 
me  to  this  spot ;  but  wise  and  generous  Rose-tree,  before 
ending  my  days,  may  1  not  know  if  he  to  whom  I  would 
willingly  consecrate  them  still  lives;  and  if  lie  is  happy, 
wherever  he  may  be  ?  This  is  my  only  anxiety.  I  should 
die  without  one  regret  if  I  knew  that  his  destiny  was 
decided."  The  rose-bush  was  again  strongly  agitated,  and 
thus  replied 

For  the  last  time,  at  tliy  denire, 
I  ratie  my  wwntng  voice:— 

Thy  lover  only  will  expire 
Sbouldst  thou  oppo&e  Uis  choice. 

• 

**Ah!  wise  Divinity,"  exclaimed  the  allectionate  Lioness,  "  I 
will  ask  you  nothing  more  ;  if  he  live,  1  am  too  happy.  May  I 
alone  suH'er  from  tlie  severity  of  the  Fairies  !  Their  persecu- 
tions appear  as  nothing  to  me  if  he  be  exempted  from  them, 
and  I  permitted  to  see  him  happy.  Ah  !  why  should  I  fettt  r 
his  inelinatiuns  ?  Alas  !  the  choice  which  1  should  be  opposed 
to,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  never  offend  me  :  what  can  he 
owe  me  ?  and  what  can  I  offer  him  worthy  of  his  merits  ? 
The  unfortunate  Lionette  not  having  it  in  her  ])ower  to 
make  him  happy,  should  not  prevent  him  from  becoming  so, 
at  least  1  may  be  permitted  the  desire  of  being  the  cause  of 
it.'*  Saying  this,  she  retired  to  the  cabinet  of  the  tube-roses, 
where  she  passed  the  night  talking  of  her  shepherd,  and 
telling  her  love  for  him  to  her  faithful  friend,  who  in  return 
mote  fully  informed  her  what  she  knew  of  the  Fairy  Cornue 
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and  of  her  floral  companions.  "  As  for  the  oracular  fioae-tree,** 
aaid  she,  ail  we  know  ii|  it  is  uot  of  the  rose-tree  race,  it 
was  here  when  we  came,  and  I  believe  that  the  Fairy,  to 
embellish  its  dwelling-place,  transplanted  us  hither ;  it  apeaki 
without  being  watered,  and  appears  but  little  amused  hj  oor 
conversation.  It  ia  naturally  melancholy,  and  you  have  seen 
for  yourself  it  haa  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  past»  the  present, 
and  the  future.  Tlie  Fairy  passes  whole  days,  when  she 
cornea  here,  in  talking  to  it;  rarely  does  she  do  na  that 
honour,  and  I  think  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  Texatzov 
thmga  ahe  hears  from  it  that  she  feela  no  pleaaure  in  taking 
to  us.  A  pomegranate  blossom,  a  Terj  great  friend  of  mine, 
often  repeated  their  oonversation  to  me.  The  Bo8e*tree  oofr 
ceals  ftom  the  Fairy  what  it  is — the  Fairy  cannot  diaoonr 
it ;  all  one  can  make  out  ia,  that  it  waa  not  alwaja  a  los^ 
tree." 

She  had  spoken  thus  far,  when  a  pink,  a  rannnculiu,  and 
some  other  flowers  entered,  and  after  paying  thw  oompli-^ 
ments  to  the  Lioness,  they  announced  to  the  Tube-roae  that 
Comne  intended  to  visit  them  a  day  earlier  than  uaual ;  that 
they  might  expect  her  the  following  morning,  and  that  she 
proposed  making  a  pompous  sacrifice  to  the  KcMie-tree ;  that 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this  grand  ceremony,  bat 
thought  it  denoted  the  approadi  of  some  great  event.  The 
flowera  wondered  ai(^ong  themselves  what  thia  great  event 
coald  be,  without  coming  to  any  definite  conclusion. 

They  then  talked  about  the  weather,  a  conversation  in 
which  they  shone  greatly,  and  which  would  have  amused 
Idonette  had  she  been  in  another  frame  of  mind,  but  she 
spoke  little,  and  listened  less.  At  sunset  the  flowera  retired 
each  to  their  home ;  and  Lionette,  after  taking  a  ver^  slight 
repast  of  herba  from  the  mossy  ground,  and  drinking  the 
water  from  the  wonderful  xivule^  went  to  aleep  at  the  feet  of 
her  faithful  friend  the  Tube-rose.  The  first  rays  of  the  sun 
having  touched  her  eyelids,  ahe  awoke:  the  flowers  were  already 
on  the  move.  Lionette  arose,  and  repaired  to  the  Bose-tree. 
She  laid  herself  down  in  one  of  the  comers  of  its  little  temple, 
and  saw  all  the  flowers  arrive,  and  place  themselves  ai-tistieally 
to  do  honour  to  the  Fairy,  who  did  not  keep  them  long  wait- 
ing. The  whole  of  the  temple  glowed  with  the  bcautilul 
colouxa  of  these  various  flowers  j  some  furmed  themselves  into 
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arbouro,  others  into  garlaod^  crowns,  girandolesy  in  ihorti 
into  a  thousaad  and  a  thousaod  kinds  of  ^Nmaments,  so  roar* 
veliouslj  arrasged  that  the  general  effect  was  dazzling.  The 
sweetneaa  of  their  perfume  was  ezquiaite;  and  that  whieh 
drew  Lionette  from  her  reflections  was,  that  after  this  ar- 
rangement, and  on  notice  of  the  Fairy's  approach,  they  com- 
menced so  melodious  a  concert  that  the  most  melancholy  beings 
would  have  forgotten  their  grief,  and  hA?e  yielded  to  the 
sweet  enchantment  in  which  this  music  wrapped  the  souL 
The  Tube-rose,  above  all,  was  perfection.  It  charmed  Lio- 
nette completely.  She  listened  with  delight  to  this  wonderful 
melody,  and  admired  the  poetry  of  the  hymn  which  they 
sang ;  when  suddenly  she  saw  the  redoubtable  Cornue  enter, 
blazing  with  jewels,  but  more  frightfully  ugly  than  can  be 
described.  She  was  seized  with  a  horror  at  this  slight  which 
she  could  not  account  for.  She  reproached  herself  for  it.  "  Is 
it  possible,"  said  she  to  herself,  that  I  can  be  still  affected  by 
the  weak  prejudice  of  which  my  sex  is  so  susceptible  ?  Ought 
we  to  decide  upon  the  qualities  of  the  mind  by  the  beau^ 
or  ugliness  of  the  countenance?  What  feelings  must  I 
inspire  if  they  judge  poor  Lionette  by  her  form  ?  Judge  thy- 
self before  thou  judgest  others,  and  conceal  not  from  thyself 
that  if  ugliness  induces  thee  to  take  an  ayersion  to  any  one, 
thou  must  thyself  inspire  a  terrible  horror." 

While  Lionette  was  constraining  herself  to  vanquish  the 
dreadful  feeling  that  the  presence  of  the  Fair^  had  possessed 
her  with,  the  latter,  to  the  sound  of  joyful  music  which  echoed 
through  Ihe  temple  of  the  Bose-tr«»,  advanced  towards  the 
balustoide  and  saw  the  Lioness,  who,  seated  in  the  comer  to 
which  she  had  retired,  crouched  in  the  most  humble  manner 
as  the  Fau-y  gazed  on  her.  Comue's  countenance  brightened 
with  intense  joy  at  this  siffht.  "  Oracle,  whose  words  are 
always  those  of  truth,"  exeuumed  she,  "  you  have  promised 
me  that  I  should  one  day  find  that  which  I  have  sought  for 
so  earnestly,  and  which  doubtless  you  have  reserved  as  a 
recompense  for  the  many  honours  I  have  paid  to  you.  Come," 
said  she  to  the  £euries  who  followed  her,  *^chiun  this  wUd 
beast,  and  fasten  it  to  my  chariot,  after  which  let  us  immo- 
late our  victims."  Four  fairies  threw  a  chain  about  Lionette, 
who  allowed  henelf  to  be  dragged  out  of  the  temple  not* 
withstanding  the  grief  shown  by  the  flowers,  that  looked  as 
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they  do  when  Aurora  sheds  her  gentle  dew  upon  them,  for 
they  all  loved  Lionette ;  but  their  tears  did  not  in  the  leaift 
soften  the  inflexible  heart  of  the  jealous  Cornue.  The  Rose- 
tree  shot  from  its  stem  a  flame  which  consumed  the  offering 
of  bees  which  the  fairies  had  just  placed  upon  a  Uttle  golden 
altar  they  had  drawn  towards  it.  Its  roses  became  amaranth 
colour.  Cornue  was  quit^  alarmed  at  this  chang-e.  '*  What 
prodigy  is  this?"  cried  she.  "Divinity  of  these  realms,  do 
you  protect  my  rival,  or  is  it  the  joy  of  delivering  her  into 
my  power  that  has  produced  this  mysterious  change  ?"  The 
Kose-tree  shuddered  at  these  words,  and  with  a  strong  and 
terrible  voice  thus  answered  the  Fairy : — 

Immolate  to  my  just  wrath 

The  first  fowl  that  shall  cross  thy  path. 

Mercy  to  it  dare  to  show 

l^one  thyself  shall  ever  know  I 

The  Rose-tree  after  this  closed  its  flowers  and  leaves,  and 
by  this  action  appeared  to  bid  the  Fairy  depart.  She  left 
the  temple  much  discontented,  and  remounted  her  chariot,  to 
which  they  had  fastened  Lionette,  with  three  other  lions 
who  were  very  handsome.  She  took  the  reins  that  united 
these  animals  and  drove  slowly  over  the  velvet  lawn  by  the 
side  of  the  rivulet,  the  gentle  murmuring  of  which  favoured 
her  meditations,  until  one  of  the  fairies,  following  in  another 
chariot,  exclaimed  that  she  saw  a  fowl  in  the  water,  which 
appeared  to  be  drowning.  Cornue  stopped  her  chariot,  and 
ordered  them  to  catch  and  bring  to  her  the  bird  that  so 
luckily  came  to  reconcile  her  with  the  oracular  Rose-tree. 
The  fairies  who  were  the  lightest  clad  threw  themselves  into 
the  stream,  and  caught  the  poor  bird,  which  was  already 
insensible.  They  carried  it  to  Cornue,  who  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  its  beauty,  for  she  instantly  recognised,  to  her  great 
dismay,  the  unfortunate  King  Coquerico.  "  Oh,  Heavens !'' 
exclaimed  she  to  herself;  is  it  thus,  cruel  oracle,  thou 
wouldst  have  me  understand  thee  ?"  She  held  the  King  up 
by  his  feet,  and  having  made  him  eject  the  water  that  he  had 
swallowed,  he  reopened  his  eyes,  already  darkened  by  the 
approach  of  death,  then  quic  kly  touching  him  with  her  wand, 
said  to  him,  "  Resume  thy  proper  form,  and  save  me  thereby 
from  the  horror  of  taking  thy  life,  upon  which  mine  depends." 
At  these  words  the  King,  safe  and  sound,  appeared  more 
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brilliant  than  the  son,  his  royal  mantle  on  his  shoulders,  and 
his  crown  of  brilliants  giaoefully  encircling'  his  temples.  What 
became  of  Lionett^  at  this  sight  ?  Her  lover  stood  before 
her — her  lover  a  king,  and  more  beautiful  than  the  day !  She 
would  have  been  speechless  with  astonishment  even  had  she 
not  resolved  beforehand  that  she  would  not  speak  to  the 
Fairy  until  she  had  discovered  her  motive  for  ill-tveatmg  her 
so  cruelly.  She  remained  silent,  therefore,  but  her  eyes  were 
80  affectionately  fixed  on  the  Eling,  that  if  he  had  not  been  pre- 
occupied by  the  adventnie  that  had  just  occoned,  he  would 
easilyhave  recognised  his  unhappy  Pnncess. 
.  What  more  do  you  require  of  me,  Madam  P"  said  he  to 
Comue.  "  Is  it  to  make  me  feel  my  miseries  more  keenly 
that  you  have  restored  me  to  my  form  of  which  you  so  un« 
justly  deprived  meP  or  do  you  at  last  repent  that  you  have 
done  me  so  much  mischief  P"  **  Ungrateful  ever,  and  still 
more  ungrateful,"  replied  the  Fairy,  presenting  her  Jiand  for 
him  to  assist  her  to  descend  firom  her  chariot.  "Come  and' 
justify  yourself,  and  do  not  accuse  me."  So  saying,  sne 
stepped  with  him  upon  the  mossy  hank  of  the  rivulet^  and 
leaving  her  chariot  and  her  companions  at  some  distance, 
spoke  thu'b  to  the  King,  whom  she  made  to  sit  down  beside 
her:— '''I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  I  have  loved  you  from 
your  infancy;  the  care  that  I  have  tsken  of  you  must  convince 
you  of  it,  if  you  still  remember  it,  for  I  do  not  expect  gratis 
tude  for  such  po<nr  benefits.  I  will  only  slightly  touch  upon 
what  has  hitherto  passed,  for  I  experienced  but  cruel  ingrati<^ 
tude,  which  my  affection  for  you  disguised  under  the  name  of 
indifference,  arising,  perhaps,  from  my  lack  of  beauty.  I 
believed  for  some  time  that  by  kindness  I  should  overcome 
this  coldness.  '  Beauty,'  I  said,  '  is  but  a  poor  possession— 
a  sensible  man  is  only  caught  at  first  by  it.  Unlimited  power 
— a  fairy  who  condescends  so  far  as  to  desire  to  please  a 
mortal  is  always  sufficiently  beautiful.'  I  discovered  but 
too  late  the  abuse  of  my  conlidence,  and  saw  with  horror  that 
1  had  a  rival.  What  did  I  then  do  to  be  revenged,  but  what 
every  woman  would  have  done  ?  Far  from  availing  myself  of 
iiiy  power,  I  only  exercised  my  discretion.  I  took  Lionette 
awa}'  from  you,  but  1  did  not  kill  her — what  excess  of  weak- 
ness ! — for  she  was  at  my  mercy — and  what  a  proof  of  my  love 
do  you  not  recognise  iu  that  weakucissi;'    lour  insults  and 
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eontemptiioiu  coldness  drove  me  to  despair.  I  deprived  yoa 
of  your  form,  and  I  left  you.  What  greater  cruelty  coiild 
YOU  show  me  than  I  had  inflicted  on  myself?    No,  all  you: 


pass  my  days  after  that  frightful  separation !  I  accused  mysdf 
of  cruelty,  I  forgot  all  your  injustice,  and  when,  beoommg 
more  calm,  I  thought  of  it  as  it  really  had  been,  I  reproadied 
myself  with  having  given  you  cause  for  it  by  too  much  vivacHj 
— io  short,  your  image  always  present  in  my  mind,  tbe  thougbt 
of  your  anger  constiuitly  weighing-  on  my  heart,  I  could  get 
no  rest.  Some  of  the  fidries  who  attended  on  me  in  the  Opal 
Palace  advised  me  to  consult  the  oracular  Bose-tree  respecting 
my  destiny.  This  Oracle,  without  any  one  knowing  the  reason, 
has  establjshed  itself  here,  or  at  least  has  planted  itself  in  ti» 
Sward  of  Eloquence  (the  name  that  is  given  to  that  which  yoa 
behold  here,  from  the  rivulet  which  surrounds  it^  because  it  I 
possesses  the  fiiculty  of  making  eveiything  speak  that  js 
watered  b^  it).  Persecuted  by  my  enemies,  I  came  at  last  to 
consult  this  new  Oracle.   I  found  at  first  some  relief  to  mj 
troubles ;  I  took  great  pleasure  in  embellishing  its  abode ;  by 
my  art  I  caused  all  kinds  of  flowers  to  crow  here ;  I  raised  i 
little  temple  of  verdure,  and  watering  aU  the  flowers  from  tk 
Bivulet  of  Eloquence,  I  enabled  them  to  converse  with  the  Boss- 
tree  and  entertain  it   The  information  I  gathered  respecting 
my  destiny  made  me  grateful  to  the  Oracle,  and  gave  me  con- 
fidence in  its  predictions.  I  came  offcen  to  question  it,  and  1 
aideavoured  to  discover  by  whom  it  could  possibly  be  in- 
Fpired.  I  ascertained  that  it  was  not  one  of  those  deities  who 
take  pleaiiiare  in  manifesting  themselves  to  mortals,  iis  a: 
Delphi.    It  was  a  man  transformed  into  a  rose-tree,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  power  unknown  to  me,  and  carefully  kept  a  secret. 
I  offered  him  all  my  power  as  a  reward  for  what  he  had  pro-  i 
iiiised  ine,  but  he  constantly  declined  it.    At  last,  leaving  pre- 
dicted an  event  which  has  occurred  to  nie  this  very  day,  iUid 
the  commencement  of  my  lia})[)iiiess,  he  commanded  me  to 
sacrifice  to  him  the  lirst  ibwl  tluit  1  should  see.    Judge  if  all 
the  luippiiie&s  I  could  expect  troin  its  promises  is  to  be  weighed  , 
in  the  balance  against  your  life — for  that  is  what  he  demands 
of  me.  Could  I  feel,  could  I  know,  a  comfort,  deprived  of  it? 
Let  the  Oracle  be  angry  with  me,  overwhelm  me  if  it  will 
with  the  most  dreadful  calamitieS|  I  will  not  avoid  them  bj 
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the  sacrifice  of  your  life.  Continue,  if  you  dare,  to  treat  me 
inhumanly,  cruelly — I  will  submit  to  it,  provided  I  can  still 
behold  you ;  for  I  have  resolved  to  suffer  everything  your 
hatred  can  inflict  upon  me,  sooner  than  consent  to  immolate 
you  to  the  strange  caprice  of  the  Rose-tree." 

Comue  ceased  speaking,  and  the  King,  having  expressed  his 
acknowledgments,  replied, — "  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Madam  ? 
My  heart  is  mine  no  longer :  I  have  no  wish  to  deceive  you ; 
not  only  is  such  perfidy  incompatible  with  my  nature,  but 
you  too  well  know  what  I  think  for  me  to  attempt  to  impose 
on  your  credulity,  and  I  owe  you  too  much  gratitude  for 
saving  my  life  willingly  to  deceive  you,  were  it  in  my  power. 
But  why  have  you  preserved  one  who  never  can  make  you 
happy  ?  Far  better  would  it  have  been  for  you  to  have  obeyed 
your  Oracle.  Certain  that  you  vvill  always  oppose  my  hap- 
piness, I  should  have  received  my  death  at  your  hands  with 
pleasure,  since  I  can  never  entertain  for  you  a  warmer  feeling 
than  gratitude.  You  would  have  relieved  me  from  the  shame 
of  appearing  thankless  to  you,  and  from  being  obliged  to 
drag  out  an  existence  far  from  the  object  of  my  eternal  afiec- 
tion." 

The  King  was  silent,  and  the  Fairy  greatly  agitated ; 
neither  spoke  for  some  time.  "  What  did  this  deceitful  Oracle 
promise  you  r"  at  length  inquired  the  King.  "  If  you  can  be 
rendered  happy  by  ending  my  life,  why  defer  the  sacritice  ? 
The  generosity  you  have  shown  in  preserving  it,  excites  in 
ray  heart  a  feeling  of  emulation.  Conduct  me  to  the  temple, 
it  will  not  be  you  that  will  immolate  me,  at  least ;  Love  will 
acquit  you,  for  Love  will  dispose  of  my  life,  as  it  is  he  who 
prevents  my  making  you  the  mistress  of  it.'*  "  Talk  no  more 
of  sacrifice,"  said  the  Fairy,  rising;  "your  life  is  too  precious 
for  me  not  to  struggle  to  preserve  it,  at  the  risk  of  all  that 
may  happen.  Come  to  my  |)alace,  and  we  will  see  to-morrow 
what  can  be  done."  She  then  moved  towards  her  chariot, 
which  she  stepped  into  with  the  Prince,  and  the  Lions  went 
at  such  sp&ed  that  they  arrived  almost  immediately  at  the 
Opal  Palace.. 

Here  it  was  that  Lionette  abandoned  herself  to  the 
bitterest  grief  when  she  saw  the  Fairy  descend  Irom  her 
chariot  with  the  Prince,  desiring  that  her  lions  might  be  put 
into  a  grotto  where  a  thousimd  other  wild  aiuniak  were 
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lodged  that  she  drove  in  harness.  "  Oh,  Heavens !"  she  cried, 
"to  what  am  I  rediicedr"  She  permitted  herself  to  be  led 
away  to  the  grotto,  and  retiring  into  a  dark  corner,  stretched 
herself  upon  a  little  straw,  and  passed  the  night  groaning  at 
her  fate.  Some  days  elapsed  without  any  one  disturbing  her 
sad  repose ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  two  young  fairies  came 
to  take  four  lions,  some  tigers,  and  two  bears  to  be  hunted 
for  the  entertaiument  of  the  Fairy  and  in  honour  of  the 
King. 

.As  the  Princess  was  ignorant  of  the  purpose  for  which 
these  animals  were  selected,  she  did  not  speak  to  the  Fairies. 
Bat  what  a  situation  for  her!  Her  lover,  whom  she  could 
not  doubt  was  in  the  Palace,  and  who  could  not  know  her — 
the  severity  of  the  Fairy — the  horror  of  passing  her  days  in 
this  strange  place — all  gave  her  a  disgust  to  life,  which  would 
not  yield  to  the  love  she  possessed  for  the  King,  though  it 
had  been  redoubled  by  the  sight  of  him.  "  Ah,  why  should 
I  continue  to  love  him  ?"  she  exclaimed.  "Doubtless  he  no 
longer  loves  me.  And  to  render  my  punishment  the  greater, 
I  feel  he  is  more  lovely  than  evi'r.  Let  me  die ;  and  may  he 
never  know  the  extent  of  the  miser}^  he  has  caused  me. 
Bereft  of  his  loYe — ^bereft  of  him — why  should  X  regret  to 

die  r 

She  could  not  suppose  him  to  be  enamoured  of  Cornue; 
she  tried  in  vain  to  think  why  he  was  at  the  Opal  Palace; 
she  lamented  the  timidity  that  induced  her  to  fly  from 
Tigreline  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock.  In  recalling  to  her 
mind  the  few  circumstances  she  was  cognizant  of^  she 
convinced  that  the  cock  that  flew  in  at  the  window  was 
certainly  the  same  which  was  brought  to  Comue,  and  ie> 
transformed  upon  the  Sward  of  Eloquence.  "  How  contrary  is 
my  destiny!'*  said  she.  My  heart  pants  for  an  object  which 
oertainly  compels  me  to  fly  irom  it.  Let  me  hasten  to  put 
an  end  to  this  torment.  Can  the  approach  of  death  be  a 
mater  punishment?  Coquerico,  ungrateful  Coquerico,  has 
K>igotten  me.  Why  should  I  any  longer  donbt  it  ?  Let  me 
go  and  expire  at  the  foot  of  the  Kose-tree,  and  for  ever  fly 
from  a  place  that  only  aggravates  and  redoubles  my  grief.'* 

Fortunately  the  fairies  had  not  shut  the  door  of  the 
grotto.  The  wretched  Princess  stole  out,  and  found  heracif 
in  €oznne*s  forest.  She  heard  a  great  noise  of  horns  and 
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dogs ;  she  entered  a  thick  part  of  the  wood  which  appeared 
likely  to  conceal  her.  Anxious  to  let  the  chase  go  by,  she 
had  thrust  herself  under  some  low  branches,  when  she  heard 
a  dear  voice  she  could  not  be  mistaken  in.  This  voice  Bpoko 
to  one  whom  she  soon  knew  to  be  the  Fairy  Cornue.  Yes, 
Madam,  I  avow  it.  I  have  an  invineibje  repugnance  to 
hunt  lions  ever  since  the  unfortunate  Idonette  has  been 
changed  into  one.  I  know  not  what  has  become  of  her.  You 
wish  me  to  remain  in  ignorance  about  her ;  you  object  to  my 
taking  any  means  by  which  I  might  obtaon  knowledge  of 
her  present  position.  Yoa  wish  to  kill  me.  Ah,  why,  then, 
do  you  hesitate,  when  your  Oracle  demands  my  death  ? 
Let  mc  go  to  consult  it,  or  with  my  sword  will  I  rid  myself 
of  a  life  which  is  rendered  insupportable  by  yonr  tyranny." 
'*How  can  you  imagine,"  replied  the  Fairy,  *'that  I  should 
allow  you  to  seek  th^  Oracle  who  demands  your  death  ?  For 
it  is  not  that  he  desires  a  cock  as  a  sacrifice  more  tlum  any 
other  bird — ^it  is  you  yourself  that  the  barbarous  Oracie 
would  have  immolated ;  and  do  you  think  I  will  consent  to 
that  P  I  love  you,  and  you  hate  me — that  is  all  my  offence 
in  your  eyes.  And  if  I  were  to  restore  Lionette  to  you,  yoa 
would  soon  forget  even  the  trifling  gratitude  you  might 
profess  to  entertain  for  me."  ^'I,"  ezdaimed  the  King, 
forget  it?  Never!  I  for^t  that  I  was  indebted  to  you 
for  flie  happiness  of  my  ezisteDceF  Do  not  imagine  it. 
Bestore  her  to  her  natural  shape,  and  I  swear  to  you  I  will 
agree  to  everything  that  depends  upon  myself.  You  will 
command  my  obedience,  and  my  friendship  will  be  unbounded. 
In  fact,  if  I  cannot  give  you  my  heart,  at  least  there  will  be 
80  little  apparent  difference,  that  you  yourself  will  scarcely 
perceive  it.^'  ^Enough,"  said  the  Fairy ;  ^  I  trust  to  your 
oath,  and  I  will  yield  to  your  impatience.  To-morrow  we 
will  proceed  to  the  temple  the  Bose-tree.  I  wUl  expose 
myself  to  its  anger.  I  will  try  to  appease  it,  and  then  we 
sludl  see  if  your  word  is  inviolable." 

The  King  and  the  Fairy  passed  on,  and  the  Princess, 
ddighted  to  find  her  lover  as  fiuthiul  as  she  had  believed  him 
inconstant,  turned  her  footsteps  towards  the  temple  of  the 
Bose-tree,  and  arrived  there  late  at  night. 

All  the  flowers  were  asleep.  She  did  not  disturb  any  of  them ; 
she  went  and  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Tube-rose — she  did  not 
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sleep.  The  "beauty  of  the  night  filled  her  soul,  alreadr 
prepared  to  receive  delightful  impressions,  with  the  purest 
joy,  unrningled  with  a  shade  of  sorrow.  The  amiable  Coque- 
rico,  faithful  and  loving^,  appeared  in  her  idea  so  worthy  of 
being  loved,  that  she  did  not  regret  all  she  had  suffered  for 
him.  She  never  thought  about  his  being  a  King ;  she  dis- 
dained every  advantage  that  was  the  mere  consequence  of 
chance.  He  was  worthy  of  her  affection — that  was  all  she 
considered.  Cornue's  reproaches  had  revealed  her  jealousy. 
Lionette  in  an  instant  therefore  understood  why  the  Fairy 
had  so  ill-treated  her ;  and  as  the  happiest  love  is  subject  to 
reverses,  she  distressed  herself  at  what  the  King  would  have 
to  suffer  if  he  resisted  the  Fairv's  passion.  She  immediately 
determined  to  abandon  her  lover  to  her  rival  in  order  to  save 
his  life,  which  the  Oracle  had  told  her  he  would  lose  if  she 
opposed  his  choice.  Some  mournful  reflections  upon  this 
situation  succeeded  to  those  that  had  so  pleasantly  occupied 
her.  She  determined  to  seek  the  Oracle  without  delay.  She 
arose  very  quietly,  and  entered  the  temple  as  the  day  broke. 

King  Coquerico  was  not  in  a  better  situation.  The  horror 
with  which  Comue  had  inspired  him  by  her  new  barbarity  in 
wishing  his  mistress  to  perish  by  his  hand  under  the  pretence 
of  affording  him  the  entertainment  of  a  lion  hunt,  was  uncon- 
querable :  his  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  only  feigned  to 
agree  to  her  wishes  in  order  to  gain  time  to  be  revenged,  by 
getting  the  necklace  out  of  her  possession. 

The  Fairy  had  luckily  not  noticed  the  little  bottle  under 
his  wing  the  day  she  restored  him  to  his  form ;  he  therefore 
still  possessed  it,  and  trusted  it  would  be  of  great  use  to 
him.  He  retired  early  that  night,  under  pretence  of  being 
fatigued,  and  the  Fairy  begged  he  would  wear  the  ornaments 
that  she  had  ordered  to  be  pat  into  his  room,  that  he  might 
make  a  grander  figure  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eose-tree.  He  was 
no  sooner  in  his  own  apartment  than  the  recollection  of  what 
Comue  had  said,  and  of  what  he  had  promised,  threw  him 
into  deep  distress,  as  he  foresaw  that  if  he  could  not  antici* 
pate  the  artful  Fairy's  intention,  he  should  only  obtain  finom 
this  jealous  enemy  the  pleasure  of  once  more  seeing  Lionette^ 
in  return  for  wluch  Cornue  would  undoubtedly  insist  upon 
his  marrying  her. 

This  cruel  thought  made  him  more  eager  for  revenge,  tad 
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that  feeling  was  increased  by  his  observing  a  large  basket 
made  of  pearls  and  garnets  in  filigree  work,  which  stood  on  a 
table  beside  him.  He  made  no  doubt  it  contained  the 
presents  she  had  requested  him  to  wear.  He  raised  the  white 
taffeta  embroidered  in  gold  which  covered  this  elegant  basket, 
and  perceived  with  astonishment,  mingled  with  rage,  the 
royal  robes  that  are  worn  at  the  marriage  of  the  Kings  of  the 
Fortunate  Islands.  As  they  were  the  work  of  the  Fairies,  it 
is  impossible  to  describe  their  magnificence. 

A  moment  afterwards,  recollecting  that  he  should  appear 
thus  attired  before  the  Princess,  he  could  not  divest  himself 
of  the  idea  that  occun'ed  to  him,  that  perhaps  such  magnifi- 
cence might  make  an  impression  on  her.  However,  believing 
the  Fairy  to  be  asleep,  he  resolved  to  put  his  plan  in  execu- 
tion without  delay,  and  throwing  all  the  ornaments  back  into 
the  basket,  he  ascended  a  private  staircase  which  led  to 
Comue's  bed-chjunber.  He  arrived  without  any  obstacle  at 
her  bed-side ;  the  curtains  were  open,  and  held  back  by  Cupids 
of  mother-of-pearl ;  these  also  supported  crystal  chandeliers 
filled  with  wax  lights,  to  illumine  the  room.  When  she 
could  not  sleep  the  Cupids  sang,  or  read  to  her  the  news  of 
the  day,  Gazettes,  or  fresh  stories  that  were  written  about 
the  Fairies.  On  that  night  they  must  certainly  have  been 
reading  to  her  as  long  a  story  as  this,  lor  she  snored  terribly. 
She  could  not  have  foreseen  the  King's  unseasonable  visit,  for 
no  one  could  look  so  ugly  in  bed  as  she  did.  She  had  neither 
rouge  nor  patches ;  and  lier  livid  and  unhealthy -looking  skin, 
gave  her  more  the  appearance  of  a  corpse  than  of  a  living 
and  amorous  Fairy.  Her  horn  assisted  in  making  her 
more  hideous.  She  had  the  fatal  necklace  round  her  neck, 
which  was  partly  uncovered.  The  King  was  not  at  all  en- 
chanted bv  the  sififht  of  her.  His  desire  to  free  himself  from 
80  hideous  an  object  made  him  hastily  draw  forth  his  little 
bottle,  in  order  to  fling  some  drops  of  its  contents  over  the 
Fairy,  when  all  the  Cupids  suddenly  began  to  cry,  "  Who 
goes  there?  who  goes  there?"  The  Fairy  opened  her  eyes, 
and  the  King  remained  more  surprised  and  more  distressed 
than  it  is  possible  to  say.  "  What  do  you  here.  Prince  ?" 
said  she,  sitting  upright ;  "  what  has  brought  you  into  my 
room  without  having  sent  me  word  of  your  intention  ?" 
She  would  have  asked  him  a  thousand  other  questions  if  she 
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^ad  had  the  time,  for  the  King,  more  alarmed  at  her  ugliness 
than  at  the  xnenacmg  tone  she  gave  to  her  words,  allowed  her 
'        to  1»lk,  and  did  not  answer  her.    "  What  would  youF"  she 
said  again.     £xplain  your  ohject." 

I  am  yerv  sorry,  Madam,  to  have  distnrhed  your  rest,*' 
at  length  said  the  King;  ''hut  not  knowing  your  project 
hefore  I  definitively  pledge  my  word  to  yon  I  wish  to  know 
what  you  propose  to  exact  £rom  me."  Would  there  not 
have  heen  time  to-morrow,"  said  the  Fairy,  ''to  have  asked 
me  this  mighty  question,  and  was  it  necessary  to  awake  me 
for  so  silly  a  purpc^  P  Oo  to  your  rest,  my  Lord,  and  to- 
morrow we  shall  be  in  a  condition  for  you  to  propose^  and  for 
sne  to  resolve."  The  King,  truly  seeing  no  other  way  of 
getting  out  of  this  emharrassment,  was  v«ry  well  disposed  to 
return  to  his  room,  when  the  Fairy  called  him  hack.  "  Come 
here,"  cried  she,  "  where  are  you  going  ?  Ought  you  not  to 
apologize  for  your  imprudence,  or  do  you  think  you  have  not 
committed  any  ?"  The  King,  annoyed  hy  this  fresh  ohstade^ 
which  prevented  him  from  retiring,  said,  "Ah,  Madam,  do 
not  make  me  commit  a  greater  &ult,  in  any  longer  disturbing 
your  rest;  it  ought  to  be  precious  to  me,  and  the  respect  I 
owe  you  "  "  No,  no,"  replied  the  Fairy, "  approach ;  I  do 
not  wish  to  sleep  any  more,  and  I  will  absolutely  know  what 
brought  you  here ;  do  not  fear  to  oiRdud  me,  but  dread  to 
conceal  your  feelings  from  me.  I  wish  for  a  candid  avowal, 
and,"  continued  she,  looking  at  him  most  affectionately,  "  I 
expect  you  will  entertain  me  as  a  punishment  for  awaking 

'Hie  KinsT,  at  tiiis  disagreeiiblc  proposition,  thouglit  he 
should  lose  all  ])atience,  but  being  in  the  power  of  this  terri- 
ble person  he  suppressed  his  first  movement,  and  seating  him- 
self, out  of  respect,  some  distance  from  the  Fairy's  bed,  said, 
"  Since  you  wish  it,  Madam,  I  will  obey  you.  1  came,  not 
thinking  you  were  asleep,  to  ask  you  to  restore  the  Princess 
to  her  natural  form  immediately,  and  to  declare,  without  that, 
1  cannot  follow  you  to  the  temple  of  the  rose-tree."  "  Truly,'* 
re) 'lied  the  Fairy,  niucli  annoyed  at  this  commencement, 
"  this  is  a  beautiful  subject  to  disturb  every  one  about ;  could 
not  that  have  been  deferred  till  to-morrow?"  "  No,  Madam,'* 
replied  the  King,  "  and  I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  ur^  it 
yesterday,  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  waiting 
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another  day."  "Well,"  said  the  Fairy,  " what  will  you  do 
for  me  in  return,  and  what  have  I  to  expect  from  your  grati- 
tude r"    "I  have  told  you,  Madam,  the  stronpfcst  friendship, 

and  all  that  an  affectionate  heart  could  further  give  " 

*'  Friendship,'*  replied  the  Fairy ;  "  no,  no,  King  Coquerico, 
it  is  not  at  such  a  price  that  I  dispense  my  favours — it  must 
bo  of  more  value  than  that.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  it  is  ? 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  wait  till  to-morrow  to  inform  you. 
I  cannot  ask  you  for  your  love,  I  am  convinced  of  that ;  you 
are  incapable  of  feeling  it  for  me  ;  you  have  made  me  sutii- 
ciently  understand  that ;  but  I  will  forgive  you  upon  condition 
that  to-morrow  you  will  solemnly  give  me  your  faith." 

The  King,  prepared  as  he  had  been  for  this  event  by  Tigre- 
line,  could  not  quietly  listen  to  her  discourse,  and  find  him- 
self so  near  renouncing  for  ever  a  Princess  whom  he  loved, 
without  feeling  it  most  cruelly.  "  If  my  heart  were  free," 
lie  replied,  in  a  tone  of  voice  cbaoged  by  the  excessiye  e£Ebrt 
he  made  to  suppress  his  fury,  "  I  could  offer  you  the  one  or 
the  other ;  but.  Madam,  I  have  disposed  of  my  heart  beyond 
my  own  control,  and  I  will  not  offer  you  mv  hand,  the  pos- 
session of  which  would  make  you  miserable,  for  at  every 
instant  I  should  make  you  feel,  in  spite  of  myself,  that,  my 
heart  being  separated  from  it,  I  was  not  worthy  the  honour 
you  conferred  on  me.  The  gratitude  I  owe  you,  therefore, 
obliges  me  absolutely  to  refuse  you,  at  the  peril  of  my  life." 
**  We  shall  see  that  to-morrow,"  replied  Cornue.  "  Go  and 
strengthen  or  change  your  noble  resolutions ;  but  remember 
that  if  you  resist  mine,  it  will  not  be  your  life  that  will  answer 
to  me  for  it.  I  shall  know  how  to  hnd,  in  spite  of  you,  the 
sensitive  place  of  a  heart  you  assure  me  is  so  indifferent." 

The  Kiog,  maddened  by  rage  and  grief,  departed,  and 
returned  to  his  own  apartments,  where  he  abandoned  himself 
to  the  deepest  despair.  Twenty  times  he  was  about  to  plunge 
his  sword  in  his  heart,  and  sacrifice  his  life  to  the  Princess ; 
but  thinking  he  might  p^haps  revenge  her,  or  at  least  save 
her  from  the  fury  of  the  Faiiy,  he  abandoned  that  frightful 
idea,  and  resolved  upon  going  W  the  temple  of  the  Bose-tree. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  appeal^  the  palace  of  the  Faiiy 
resounded  with  music  and  nuptial  hymns ;  she  sent  to  know 
if  the  King  was  ready,  giving  an  order  that  they  should 
attend  to  him  as  her  husband.  A  pompous  chariot  was  in 
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the  palace  court.  All  the  fairies  from  far  and  near  were 
eummoned  to  this  ceremony  ;  they  arrived  from  every  quarter. 
Tigreline  only  announced  that  she  should  be  at  the  temple. 
At  length  the  King  appeared;  his  pale  and  thin  face  indi- 
cated that  he  was  the  victim  of  the  sacrifice,  rather  than  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  to  be  offered.  With  all  that  he  was 
as  lovely  as  the  day. 

Cornue  was  attired  as  a  Queen ;  all  the  skill  in  the  world 
had  been  employed  about  her  robes.  She  seated  herself  with 
the  King  in  her  chariot,  and  all  the  fairies  followed  according 
to  their  rank,  riding  upon  eagles,  dragons,  tigers,  and  leopards. 
A  dozen  beautiful  young  fairies  of  the  Court  of  Cornue,  led 
in  couples  a  dozen  lions,  upon  which,  during  all  the  journey, 
the  King  had  his  eyes  fixed,  seeking  to  discover  if  the  unfor- 
tunate Lionette  were  not  amongst  them.  They  set  out  amidst 
a  flourish  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  they  arrived  at  the 
Sward  of  Eloquence :  the  flowers  were  already  on  the  boun- 
daries, and  formed  two  ranks  six  feet  high,  between  which 
the  brilliant  procession  passed,  amidst  loud  acclamations  and 
joyous  songs. 

Th&  temple  was  crowded.  The  most  beautiful  flowers  had 
formed  two  thrones  of  exquisite  taste,  and  the  coupj-d'ml  was 
enchanting,  so  well  was  everything  arranged.  The  unfor- 
tunate Lionette  was  abeady  in  the  temple,  and  the  pleaauie 
of  seeing  Tigreline  there,  whom  she  remembered  directly, 
had  relieved  in  a  slight  degree  the  deep  grief  she  was  in  at 
being  compelled  to  witness  the  happiness  of  her  cruel  rival. 
'^'I  shall  die,  Madam,"  said  she  to  the  Fairy,  "but  at  any 
rate  let  the  King  know,  after  my  decease,  that  my  affection 
has  equalled  his  own,  and  that  I  pardon  him  a  fault  which 
fate  has  made  him  commit.  I  do  not  condemn  him  for  his 
inconstancy.**  She  wept  so  bitterly  in  finishing  these  words, 
and  she  was  so  overcome  by  the  violence  of  her  grief,  that 
she  did  not  see  the  King  and  the  Faiiy  enter.  Cornue  first 
approached  the  Rose-tree.  I  come,**  said  she,  "  to  redeem 
my  word.  Divinity  of  this  place,  you  demanded  of  me  the 
sacrifice  of  a  fowl.  I  have  too  well  understood  your  oracle  ; 
behold  what  you  required,  and  I  think  I  shall  interpret  your 
wishes  by  demanding  of  him,  at  the  foot  of  your  altar,  the 
*  hand  he  is  so  reluctant  to  bestow  on  me ;  a  sacrifice  which  is 
to  him  greater  than  that  of  his  life.'*  The  Hose-tree  drooped 
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its  leaves  and  blossoms,  as  if  in  approval  of  the  words  of  the 
Fairy.  Comue  then  turning  to  the  King,  who  had  remained 
a  few  steps  behind  her,  said,  "  Approach,  my  Lord,  and  fulfil 
the  decree  of  fate."  He  was  at  this  moment  much  more 
occupied  with  what  lie  saw  than  with  what  was  said  to  him  j 
he  had  perceived  TigrcHne,  and  he  no  longer  doul»ted  that  the 
lioness  at  her  side  was  his  divine  Princess  ;  he  looked  at  her 
tenderly  and  sorrowl'ully,  not  daring,  however,  to  approach 
her,  for  fear  of  displeasing  Tigreline,  who  had  made  him  Bw 
severe  sign  to  prevent  him. 

Cornue,  surprised  at  his  silence,  turned  towards  him,  and 
saw  him  in  this  pleasant  occupation  ;  then  placinpc  cm  the 
altar  tlie  erown  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  in  order  that  tho 
King  might  put  it  on  her  head,  she  a])proached  liim.  "  What 
are  you  about,"  said  she ;  "  is  this  a  time  f(^r  dreaming  ?"  I 
delay  my  reply.  Madam,"  said  the  King,  without  much 
emotion,  "  till  you  shall  render  to  the  Princess  of  the  Golden 
Island  the  form  which  you  have  so  unjustly  deprived  her  of; 
afterwards  I  will  do  what  gratitude  demands  of  rue,  and  I  will 
not  deceive  you."  Connie  perceiving  that  it  was  not  time  to 
recede,  especially  as  she  saw  Tigreline  present,  her  su])erior  in 
power,  and  that  the  day  which  she  had  chosen  for  this  cere- 
mony was  ])recisely  that  on  which  the  fairies  are  suliject  to 
death,  was  very  cautious  not  to  let  the  King  know  this,  for  fear 
that  he  should  take  advantage  of  those  lour-and-twenty  hours 
to  revenije  himself  for  the  cruelty  which  she  had  exercised  on 
him  and  the  IVincess  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  she  was  not  willing  to 
delay  the  fulfilment  of  her  happiness ;  knowing,  therefore,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  deceive  the  King  any  longer,  she  turned 
to  Tigreline,  who  led  the  lioness  to  the  altar.  *'  My  Sister," 
said  Cornue,  taking  off  the  necklace  and  presenting  it  to 
Tigreline,  "  I  restore  the  Princess  to  you,  and  you  can  use 
your  jK)Wcr  to  make  her  resume  her  proper  form,  but  spare 
lier  the  grief  of  seeing  me  crowned  by  the  hand  of  her  lover, 
and  depart  with  her,  as  she  can  never  be  his." 

Tigixjline  lost  not  a  moment :  in  lieu  of  replying  to  Cornue, 
the  good  Fairy  touched  the  honess  with  her  wand,  and  the 
Princess  stood  before  them  more  beautiful  and  more  amiable 
than  ever.  She  was  bv  the  care  of  the  Fairv  clothed 
magnificently  and  in  the  finest  taste:  sin-  li.nl  a  dress  of  cloth 
of  silver,  covered  with  garlands  of  everlasting  llower  of  (/ris- 
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dt'lin^  colour ;  beautiful  light  hair,  adorned  with  diamonds 
and  the  same  sort  of  flowers  as  those  on  her  dress,  fell  in  curls 
on  her  shoidderSyand  made  her  appear  more  beautiful  than  the 
day.  The  King  was  transported :  he  ady  anced  towards  her,  and 
falling  on  one  knee — Will  you  permit,  beautiful  Princess," 
said  he,  "that  the  laith  which  I  luive  plighted  you  should  be 
taken  from  you,  and  that  the  unjust  Fairy,  who  has  made  us 
so  unhappy,  should  quietly  enjov  a  crown  which  should  be 
yours  ?" 

The  Princess  Lionette,  during  the  time  that  ber  lover  was 
speaking,  kept  her  eyes  tenderly  fixed  upon  him,  and  by  the 
tears  which  gently  rolled  down  her  cheeks  let  him  see  the 
effort  which  she  made  in  giring  him  up.  I  cannot/*  said 
she  at  length,  "  oppose  fate ;  yes,  my  dear  Prince,  you  must 
submit ;  I  release  you  from  your  tows,  live  happy  without  me, 
if  it  be  possible  for  you  to  do  so ;  and  as  I  must  of  necessity 
lose  you,  I  quit  this  life  without  a  regret,  and  am  happy  in 
dying  at  having  been  able  to  tell  you  once  more  without 
its  being  a  crime  that  I' love  you.'*  ''Yes,  you  shall  die,*' 
cried  the  iiirious  Coraue;  ''I  have  borne  enough  insulted 
and  that  is  another  happiness  which  you  have  not  counted 
amongst  those  you  boast  of  at  this  fatal  moment!"  The 
King  at  these  words  rose  from  the  feet  of  the  Princess,  who 
did  not  seem  alarmed  even  at  seeing  her  rival  advance  towards 
her  with  a  poniard  in  her  hand.  He  arrested  the  Fairy  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  otlier  drew  his  sword.  "  It  is  I  who 
will  perish,"  cried  he,  "  arid  you  cannot  attempt  the  life  of 
my  Princess,  which  mine  will  answer  for."  "Oh,  heavens !" 
cried  the  Fairy  and  Lionette  at  the  same  time,  "lluld!" 
Tigreline  then  advanced  towards  Cornue ;  slie  had  not  spoken 
till  that  moment ;  she  had  allowed  everything  to  proceed,  and 
those  to  speak  who  were  most  anxious  to  do  so.  She  raised 
her  wand,  and  touchinf]^  Cornue,  "  Receive,"  said  she,  to-day, 
the  reward  of  your  misdeeds,  and  witness  in  your  turn  the 
happiness  of  these  two  lovers."  At  the  words  Cornue  re- 
mained motionless,  hut  her  eyes  shone  with  such  terrible  furv, 
that,  not  being  able  to  find  expression  for  it,  her  horn  seemed 

(1)  Oris-de-lin^  Euglished  into  Gridelin,  was  au  exceedingly  faahionable 
eolmir,  both  in  Fnmee  and  Bngland,  «t  this  period.  I(  is  Tariowlj  dctoribcd. 
tmt  appears  to  haTO  bee&  a  reddish  grer— **giis  tiraat  ivr  le  nrage"— aoi 

aulike  liUc. 
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on  iire,  and  ahe  foamed  with  rage.  And  you,  wise  Bobo- 
tree,'*  ooniinaed  Tigreline,  resume  jour  form,  and  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  embracing  your  amiable  daughter.*'  She  had  Dot 
finished  these  words  when  the  Bo8e»>tree,  bending  itself  a  little, 
appeared  in  its  true  form. 

It  was  that  of  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  nobly  made, 
and  magnificently  attired ;  he  had  a  long  regal  mantle,  and  a 
crown  of  gold,  set  with  precious  stones,  on  his  head.  Lionette 
resembled  him  so  extremely  that  no  one  in  the  whole  assembly 
could  doubt  she  was  his  daughter.  That  beautiful  Princess 
threw  herself  into  his.arms  with  so  much  natural  delight,  that 
all  the  company  were  affected  by  it.  The  good  King  reoeived 
her  with  transpcnrts  of  joy,  which  would  have  been  more 
prolonged  if  he  had  not  perceived  at  his  feet  the  young  King 
of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  who  embraced  his  knees.  He  quitted 
his  daughter  a  moment  to  raise  the  handsome  Coquerico.  I 
give  you  my  daughter,"  said  he  to  him,  embracing  him. 
**  Receive  her,  my  Lord,  and  live  as  happily  as  I  have  seen  you 
miserable.  I  add  my  crown  to  this  gif^  and  though  I  do 
not  expect  it  will  increase  your  happiness,  judging  by  the 
vexations  it  has  brought  on  me,  still,  such  as  it  is,  I  give  it  to 
my  daughter  to  present  to  you." 

At  thjs  moment  the  King  would  have  taken  off  his  crown, 
but  the  young  King  cried,  "  No,  sire,  you  shall  not  cease  to 
reign :  the  charming,  the  tender  Lionette  fuliils  all  my  wishes, 
ana  my  crown  is  at  her  feet.  Permit  us  to  live  with  you, 
and  let  nothing  separate  us  any  more."  Tigreline  applauded 
this  mark  of  generosity  in  King  Coquerico ;  and  taking  Lio- 
nette by  the  hand,  she  presented  her  to  him.  He  received 
her  with  transports  of  love  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. Then  raising  his  crown,  and  placing  one  knee  on 
the  ground,  he  presented  it  to  Lionettey  who  accepted  it  as 
she  plighted  her  troth  to  him. 

The  Temple  resounded  with  the  nuptial  hymn.  It  was  only 
interrupted  by  Comue,  who  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  expired, 
it  being  her  day  of  doom.  Her  death  caused  no  extraordinary 
sensation.  The  young  King  and  the  Princess  alone  appeared 
affected  by  the  result  of  her  despair.  Tigreline  had  her  carried 
away,  and  the  ceremony  was  concluded.  King  Coquerico 
then  turning  towards  the  King,  his  father-in-law,  asked  him 
\f  he  wished  to  witness  the  corpnatbn  of  the  Queen  Lionette^ 
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or  if  he  would  prefer  waiting  where  he  was  for  some  days. 
"  And  I,"  said  Lionette,  "  I  would  entreat  a  favour  of  the 
kind  Tigreline,  and  of  my  dear  husl^and,  if  I  dare  speak  at 
this  moment."  "  My  dear  Princess,"  replied  the  King, 
tenderly,  what  do  you  fearr"  "I  would,  then,"  said  the 
Princess,  "  that,  disemharrassed  of  the  cares  of  government, 
we  could  live  here  always,  and  that,  content  with  my  happi- 
ness, 1  might  he  occupied  with  nothing  but  the  pleasure  of 
enjoying  it.  It  is  here  that  1  have  regained  what  is  to  me 
most  valuable.  What  signifies  to  me  the  rest  of  the  world  if 
1  live  with  these  two  persons;  and  if  you,  Madam,"  added 
she,  addressing  the  Fairy,  "  deign  to  come  and  see  me,  and 
restore  to  me  my  two  unfortunate  guardians  ?"  "I  consent,'* 
said  the  two  Kings  at  once.  "  Yes,  my  daughter,"  said  the 
Fairy  in  her  turn,  "  I  approve  of  the?o  noble  sentiments,  amd 
you  shall  live  here  as  a  Queen,  but  without  feeling  the  incon- 
venience of  it.  You  shall  both  also  enjoy  the  gift  of  £aiiydom. 
I  bestow  it  on  you.** 

Then  touching  the  hedges  that  formed  the  walls  of  the 
temple,  the  whole  structure  was  changed  into  a  palace  of 
emeralds  so  brilliant  and  so  magnificent,  that  never  was  any- 
thing seen  to  equal  it.  The  fiowers  became  living  and  speaking 
persons,  having  as  the  sole  mark  of  their  transformation  a 
flower  of  their  name  on  the  head.  The  greensward  became  a 
magnificent  garden  :  on  one  side  appeared  a  vast  forest,  at  one 
end  of  which  the  Fairy  caused  to  be  built  a  little  palace  of 
rose-colour  and  white  marble ;  and  at  the  other,  one  of  rock 
crystal,  in  which  she  had  the  kindness  to  place  the  fine  model 
of  the  universe,  which  had  been  the  delight  of  the  King  in 
his  youth.  The  Princess  was  enchanted.  **It  is  for  me,*' 
said  the  King,  ^*an  inestimable  gift — ^it  will  recall  to  me 
without  ceasing  the  pleasure  I  have  enjoyed  in  exploring 
it  in  search  of  my  dear  Princess.'*  "And  I,"  said  she,  "  wifl 
hold  it  dear,  because  it  has  taught  you  that  I  was  occupied 
with  your  memory.'* 

The  Fairy  was  charmed  to  see  them  so  happy,  with  a  degree 
of  love  so  httle  known  in  our  time  or  even  in  that  at  which 
they  lived.  "  Love  each  other  always  thus,  my  chUdren,'* 
said  she,  embiucmgthem ;  "  I  can  give  you  nothing  preferaMe 
to  that  blessing ;  it  is  the  only  real  happiness."  She  then 
made  them  observe  that  each  palace  had  ita  separate  gardois, 
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its  cascades,  fountains,  and  charming  flower-beds.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  garden  was  a  large  and  flowing  river,  upon 
which  were  a  thousand  superb  gondolas,  silver  and  gris-de-lin, 
which  wound  round  towards  a  castle  built  entirely  of  flowers, 
the  marvollous  variety  of  which  had  an  admirable  effect,  and 
crowning  the  summit  of  a  mountain  with  terraces  laid  out  as 
gardens,  descending  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  which 
served  as  a  country  housL'  to  the  Palace  of  Emeralds.  "I  give 
you  all  this,"  said  Tigreline,  embracing  Lioiiette ;  "live  hero, 
my  children,  millions  of  years ;  your  subjects  will  love  you, 
and  never  betray  you.  If  you  wish  for  more,  a  touch  of  this 
wand,"  said  she,  giving  hers  to  Lionette,  "  will  change  all  tlic 
flowers  into  speaking  and  rational  beings^  and  they  will 
become  flowers  again  at  your  will." 

The  King  and  Lionette  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
Fairy,  and  thanked  her  heartily.  She  raised  them,  and  again 
embraced  them.  "  Wave  your  wand,"  said  she  to  the  Princess, 
"that  your  guardians  may  have  the  pleasure  of  being  recalled 
by  yourself."  The  beautiful  Lionette  quickly  made  this  first 
trial  of  her  power ;  the  good  peoj)le  appeared  immediately.  She 
ran  to  embrace  them,  but  they  feared  to  receive  her  caresses ; 
the  beautiful  Queen,  however,  pressed  them  to  her  heart  so 
aflectionately  that  they  at  lengtli  returned  lier  embraces  with 
a  tenderness  which  drew  tears  from  all  beholders.  The  Queen 
seeing  them  so  aged  and  decrepit,  turned  her  beautil'ul  eyes, 
full  of  tears,  on  the  Fairy,  who  comprehended  what  she 
suflered.  "  I  like  to  see  so  much  sensibility,  madam,"  said 
Tigrehne ;  "  use  your  power,  you  cannot  employ  it  better  than 
in  the  way  you  at  present  desire."  She  had  not  linished  these 
words,  when  the  old  man  and  his  wife  appeared  to  be, — he 
a  man  of  twenty  years,  and  the  old  woman  a  girl  of  eighteen. 
Tliey  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Fairy,  and  kissed 
the  hands  of  the  Queen,  who,  deliglited  to  see  them  so  young 
and  amiable,  embraced  the  Fairy  to  thank  her  ibr  this  great 
favour. 

The  good  King  then  addressed  his  daughter,  who  turned 
her  eyes  aflectionately  on  him,  "  Do  not  confer  on  me  the 
same  gift,  my  dear  daughter ;  1  do  not  wish  to  possess  second 
youth.  I  see  you  happy,  that  is  the  only  thing  which  would 
affect  me  ;  1  sluill  never  be  sensible  of  greater  joy  ;  leave  to  the 
godb  the  disposal  of  my  days."  "  It  is  for  me/'  said  the  Fairy, 
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"to  render  them  happy ;  you  shall  live,  Sire,  till  you  are  suf- 
ficient Iv  tired  of  life  to  wish  to  lose  it.  Adieu :  my  afTairs  com- 
pel  me  now  to  leave  you,  V)ut  I  sliall  speedily  sec  you  again." 

The  Queen  conducted  tlie  Fairy  to  her  car,  the  two  Kin^s 
handed  her  into  it,  arter  which  they  retui-ned  to  the  Palace, 
where,  charmed  with  each  other's  pociet\%  they  passed  their 
golden  days,  more  happy  than  they  had  ever  been  miserable, 
They^  lived  millions  of  years,  and  the  King  and  Queen  pre- 
sented the  world  with  fairies  and  beneficent  genii,  who  are 
at  this  moment  actually  occupied  in  promoting  the  happiness 
of  the  universe. 
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Theee  was  once  upon  a  time  a  King  who  passionately  loved 
a  Princess,  but  she  could  not  be  married  because  she  \n  as 
enchanted.  He  went  in  search  of  a  Fairy  to  leam  what  he 
'Should  do  to  be  loved  by  this  Princess.  The  Fairy  said  to 
him,  "  You  know  that  the  Princess  has  a  large  cat,  of  which 
she  is  very  fond.  She  is  destined  to  marry  the  man  who 
shall  be  sufficiently  adroit  to  tread  on  the  tail  of  her  cat.'* 
The  King  said  to  himself,  "  That  will  not  be  very  diflBcult." 
So  he  quitted  the  Fairy,  determined  to  crush  the  tail  of  the 
cat  rather  than  fail  to  tread  on  it.  He  ran  to  the  palace  of 
•bis  mistress,  where  Minon  came  towards  him,  putting  up  his 
•back,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do ;  the  King  raised  his  foot, 
but  when  he  thought  he  was  certain  to  set  it  on  the  cat's 
tail,  Minon  turned  round  so  quickly  that  his  Majesty  trod  on 
notiiing  but  the  floor.  He  tried  for  eight  days  to  step  on 
this  fatal  tail,  but  it  appeared  to  be  ftdl  of  quicksilver,  so 
continually  was  it  in  motion.  At  length  the  King  had  the 
good  fortune  to  surprise  Minon  whilst  he  was  sleeping,  and 
stamped  upon  his  tail  with  all  his  force.  Minon  awoke, 
squalling  horribly.  Then  suddenly  he  took  the  form  of  a  great 
man,  and  regarding  the  Prince  with  eyes  full  of  anger,  he 
said  to  him,  Thou  shalt  wed  the  Princess,  because  thou  hast 
destroyed  the  enchantment  which  prevented  thee  from  doing 


be  always  unhappy  until  the  moment  when  he  shall  discover 
that  be  has  too  long  a  nose,  and  if  thou  darest  to  divulge  the 
.threat  I  have  utterly  thou  shalt  die  immediately.*'  Although 


so,  but  I  will  be  avenged. 
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the  King  was  very  fricrlitenccl  at  the  sight  of  this  great  man, 
who  was  an  enchanter,  he  coukl  not  help  laughing  at  this 
threat.  "  If  my  son  has  too  long  a  nose,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, "  unless  he  be  either  blind  or  without  arms,  he  can  always 
see  it  or  feel  it." 

The  Enehanter  having  disappeared,  the  King  sought  the 
Princess,  wlio  consented  to  marry  him  ;  but  his  happiness  was 
of  brief  duration,  for  he  died  at  the  end  of  eight  months. 
A  month  afterwards  the  Queen  brought  into  the  world  a  little 
j)rince,  whom  they  named  Desir.  He  had  large  blue  eyes,  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  a  pretty  little  mouth,  but  ] 
his  nose  was  so  big  that  it  covered  half  his  face.  The  Queen  | 
was  inconsolable  when  she  saw  this  great  nose  ;  but  tlie  ladies  j 
who  were  with  licr  told  her  that  tlie  nose  was  not  so  lar^xe  as 
it  appeared  to  her :  that  it  was  a  Koman  nose,  and  that  she 
might  learn  from  history  that  all  heroes  had  large  noses. 
The  Queen,  who  passionately  loved  her  son,  was  charmed  at 
this  discourse,  and  from  constantly  looking  at  Desir  his  nose 
did  not  appear  so  large  to  her  as  at  first.  The  Prince  was 
brought  up  with  care,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  apeak  they 
told  all  sorts  of  shocking  stories  before  him  about  people  with  ' 
short  noses.  Thej  allowed  no  one  to  come  near  him  but 
those  whose  noses  in  some  degree  resembled  his  own,  and  the 
courtaers,  to  pay  their  court  to  the  Queen  and  her  son,  pulled 
the  noses  of  their  little  children  several  times  in  the  day  to 
make  them  l(H9ger ;  but  it  was  no  use  pulling,  for  thej  ap- 
peared snub-nosed  by  the  side  of  Prince  D^sir.  As  soon  as  he 
oould  understand  it  thej  taught  him  history,  and  when  thej 
spoke  of  any  great  prince  or  beautiful  princess  they  always 
said  they  had  long  noses.  All  his  apartments  were  full  of 
portraits  of  persons  with  large  noses,  and  Dkax  became  ao 
accustomed  to  regard  the  Iragth  of  the  nose  as  a  beautj,  , 
til  at  he  would  not  for  a  crown  have  had  hia  in  the  least 
diminished.  I 

When  he  was  twentj  years  of  age,  and  they  thought  of 
marrying  him,  thej  presented  him  with  the  portraits  of  several 
prmcesses.  He  was  enchanted  with  that  of  Mignone.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  great  Kin^f  luid  heiress  to  several 
kingdoms ;  but  D6sir  thought  nothm^  of  that,  so  much  was 
he  engrossed  bj  her  beauty.  This  Ftocess,  whom  he  foiond 
80  chiunning,hady  however,  a  little  turaed-iq»  nose,  which  had 
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the  prettiest  effect  in  the  world  on  her  face,  but  which  threw 
the  coortieTS  into  the  utmost  embarrassment.  They  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  ridiculing  little  noses,  and  they  could 
not  restrain  a  smile  at  that  of  the  Princess,  but  Ddsir  would 
allow  no  raillery  on  thi»  subject,  and  he  banished  fix>m  his 
court  two  courtiers  who  had  dared  to  disparage  the  nose  of 
•Mignone.  The  others,  profiting  bj  this  example,  corrected 
themselves,  and  there  was  one  who  said  to  the  Prince,  that 
in  truth  a  man  could  not  be  handsome  vdthout  a  large  nose, 
but  that  female  beauty  was  altogether  different,  and  that  a 
scholar  who  spoke  Qreek  had  told  him  that  he  had  read,  in  an 
old  Ghreek  manuscript,  that  the  beautiful  Cleopatra  had  the 
tip  of  her  nose  turned  up. 

The  Prince  made  a  magnificent  present  to  the  person  who 
told  him  this  good  news,  and  he  sent  ambassadors  to  demand 
Mignone's  hand  in  marriage.  They  granted  his  request,  and 
he  went  more  than  three  leagues  to  meet  her,  so  anxious  was 
he  to  behold  her;  but  when  he  advanced  to  kiss  her  band,  the 
Enchanter  descended,  carried  off  the  Princess  before  his  face, 
and  left  him  inconsolable.  D^sir  resolved  not  to  return  to 
his  kingdom  till  he  had  recovered  Mignone.  He  would  not 
allow  any  of  his  courtiers  to  follow  him,  and  being  mounted 
on  his  good  horse  he  put  the  bridle  on  his  neck  and  let  him 
take  his  own  road. 

The  horse  entered  a  large  plain,  over  which  he  travelled  all 
-  day  without  seeing  a  single  house.  The  master  and  the  horse 
were  both  dyin^  of  hunger,  when  at  length  in  the  evening 
the  Prince  saw  a  cavern,  in  which  was  a  light.  lie  entered, 
and  perceived  a  httle  woman,  who  appeared  to  be  more  than 
an  hundred  years  old.  She  put  on  her  spectacles  to  look  at 
the  Prince,  but  she  was  a  long  time  adjusting  them,  because 
her  nose  was  too  short.  The  Prince  and  the  Fairy  (for  she 
was  one)  each  burst  out  laughing  at  seeing  the  other,  and 
cried  out  both  at  once,  "  Ah,  what  a  droll  nose  !**  "  Not  so 
droll  as  yours,"  said  Desir  to  the  Fairy  ;  "  but,  Madam,  let 
us  leave  our  noses  as  they  are,  and  be  so  good  as  to  give  me 
something  to  eat,  for  I  am  dying  of  hunger,  and  so  is  my 
poor  horse.**  "With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  Fairy  ;  *'  although 
your  nose  is  so  ridiculous,  you  ai-e  no  less  the  son  of  my  best 
friend.  I  loved  the  King  your  father  like  my  own  brother ; 
he  had  a  very  handsome  nose,  that  Prince  V*    "  And  what  is 
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wanting  in  mine  ?"  said  Desir.  Oh,  there  5s  nothing  want- 
ing/* replied  the  Fairj ;  "  on  the  contrary,  there  is  but  too 
much  of  it;  but  never  mind,  one  may  be  a  very  good  man, 
even  with  too  long  a  nose.  I  have  told  you  that  I  was  the 
friend  of  your  father ;  he  came  to  see  me  very  often  in  those 
days ;  and  apropos  of  those  days,  let  me  tell  you  I  was  then 
very  pretty,  and  he  used  to  say  8o.  I  must  tell  you  a  con- 
versation we  had  together  the  last  time  that  he  saw  me." 

"Oh,  Madam,"  said  D^ir, "  I  shall  listen  to  you  writh  much 
pleasure  when  I  have  supped ;  think,  I  pray  you,  that  I  have 
not  eaten  all  day.'  *  "  Poor  boy,"  said  the  Fairy,  **  he  is  right : 
I  forgot  all  about  that ;  I  will  give  you  your  supper  directly, 
and  whilst  you  eat  I  will  tell  you  my  history  in  few  wordi, 
for  I  am  not  fond  of  long  stories.  Too  long  a  tongue  is  still 
more  insupportable  than  a  long  nose,  and  I  remember,  when 
I  was  young,  that  I  was  admired  because  I  was  not  a  great 
talker ;  they  told  the  Queen  my  mother  this,  for  notwith- 
standing what  you  now  see  me,  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  giett 

King.   My  father  "Your  father  ate  when  be  wis 

hungry/'  said  the  Prince,  interrupting  her.  Yes,  without 
doubt,"  replied  the  Fairy, and  you  i£all  sup  also,  presently. 
I  wanted  only  to  tell  you  that  my  father  **   ''And  I  wul 


began  to  be  in  a  passion.  He  calmed  down,  however,  for  he 
had  need  of  the  Fairy,  and  he  said  to  her,  *'  I  know  that  the 
pleasure  I  should  have  in  listening  to  you  would  make  me 
forget  my  hunger,  but  my  horse,  who  will  not  hear  you,  has 
ncM  of  food.*' 

The  Fairy  bridled  up  at  this  compliment.   ''  You  shall  not 
wait  any  longer/'  said  she,  calling  her  domestics ;    your  arc 
very  polite,  and  notwithstanding  the  enormous  size  of  ycitf 
nose,  you  are  very  good  looking."    **  Plague  take  the  old 
woman  with  my  nose,"  said  the  Prince  to  himself ;  "  one  wonU 
imagine  that  my  mother  had  stolen  from  her  the  quantity  of 
which  her  own  nose  is  deficient.    If  I  did  not  so  much  want  ! 
something  to  eat,  I  would  leave  this  chatterbox,  who  thinks  she 
talks  so  little.   One  must  be  a  threat  fool  not  to  know  hisOWB  | 
defects  :  this  comes  of  being  ))orn  a  Princess ;  llattercrs  have 
spoiled  lier,  and  liave  persuaded  her  that  she  is  a  little  talker.**  I 
Whilst  the  Prince  was  thus  thinking,  the  servants  laid  the  | 
table,  and  he  could  not  but  wonder  at  the  i'airy,  who  put  a  i 
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ibouBand  questions  to  them  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  talking ; 
he  admired,  above  all,  a  waiting- woman,  who,  whatever  the 
Fairy  said,  praised  her  mistress  for  her  discretion,  "Well," 
thought  he,  whilst  eating,  "  I  am  charmed  at  having  come 
here.  This  example  makes  me  see  how  wisely  I  have  acted  in 
not  listening  to  flatterers.  Such  people  praise  us  shame- 
lessly, hide  our  defects  from  us,  and  change  them  into  per- 
fections :  as  for  me,  I  shall  never  be  their  dupe — I  know  my 
faults,  thank  G  od . ' '  The  poor  D6sir  believed  this  thoroughly, 
and  did  not  feel  that  those  who  had  praised  his  nose  mocked 
him  as  much  as  the  Fairy's  waiting- woman  mocked  her  (for 
the  Prince  saw  that  she  turned  aside  from  time  to  time  to 
laugh).  As  for  him,  he  said  not  a  word,  but  ate  with  all  his 
might. 

Prince,**  said  the  Fairy,  when  he  b^n  to  be  satisfied, 
"  turn  yourself  a  little,  I  beg ;  your  nose  throws  a  shadow 
which  prevents  my  seeing  what  is  on  my  plate.   Now,  come, 
let  us  speak  of  your  father :  I  went  to  his  Court  at  the  time 
that  he  was  a  little  boy,  but  it  is  forty  years  since  I  retired 
to  this  solitude.   Tell  me  a  little  about  the  way  they  live  at 
Court  at  present :  the  ladies,  do  they  still  love  running  from 
place  to  place  P   In  my  time,  one  saw  them  the  same  day  at 
the  assembly,  at  the  theatres,  at  the  promenades,  at  the  bsdl — 
How  long  your  nose  is !  I  cannot  get  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  it !   **  Indeed,"  replied         ^  I  wish  you  would  cease  to 
speak  of  my  nose— it  is  as  it  is — ^what  does  it  matter  to  you  f 
I  am  content  with  it,  and  I  would  not  have  it  any  shorter ; 
every  one  has  his  nose  as  it  pleases  Providence."     Oh !  I  see 
plainly  that  you  are  angry,  my  poor  D6nr,"  said  the  Fairy ; 
^it  was  not,  however,  my  intention  to  annoy  you,  quite  the 
contrary,  I  am  one  of  your  friends,  and  I  wish  to  render  you 
a  service ;  but,  in  spite  of  that,  I  cannot  help  being  shocked 
at  your  nose ;  I  will,  however,  try  not  to  speak  of  it,  I  will 
force  myself  even  to  think  you  are  snub-nosed,  although,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  there  is  enough  material  in  that  nose  to 
make  three  reasonable  noses." 

B&Bir,  who  had  supped,  became  so  impatient  at  the  endless 
talk  which  the  Fairy  kept  up  on  the  subject  of  his  nose,  that 
he  threw  himself  on  his  horse  and  rode  off.  He  continued  his 
journey,  and  wherever  he  passed  he  thoughteverybody  was  mad, 
because  every  one  exclaimed  at  his  nose  ^  but  notwithstanding 

I  I 
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this,  lie  had  been  so  accustomed  to  hear  it  said  that  his  nose  was 
handsome,  that  he  could  never  admit  to  himself  that  it  was 
too  long.  The  old  Fairy,  who  wished  to  render  him  a  service 
in  spite  of  himself,  took  it  into  her  head  to  shut  up  Mignone 
in  a  crystal  palaoe,  and  placed  this  palace  in  the  road  of  the 
Prince.  D^idr,  transported  with  joy,  strove  to  break  it,  but 
he  could  not  succeed ;  in  despair,  he?rished  to  approach  so  as  at 
least  to  speak  to  the  Princess,  who,  on  her  part  also  stretched 
out  her  hand  dose  to  the  glass.  He  wished  to  kiss  ibis  hand, 
but  whichever  way  he  turned  he  could  not  get  bis  mouth  near 
it,  because  his  nose  prevented  him.  He  perceived,  for  the  first 
time,  its  extraordinary  length,  and  putting  his  hand  to  it  to 
bend  it  on  one  side,  It  must  be  confessed,*'  said  he,  "  that 
my  nose  19  too  long."  At  that  moment  the  crystal  palace 
fell  to  pieces,  and  the  old  woman,  who  held  Mignone  by  tbe 
hand,  said  to  the  Prince,  "  Confess  that  you  are  under  a  great 
obligation  to  me ;  I  might  have  spoken  in  vain  to  yon  of 
^om  nose,  you  would  never  have  believed  in  the  defect  had 
it  not  become  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  your  wishes." 

It  is  thus  that  self-love  hides  from  us  the  deformities  of  our 
soul  and  body.  Beason  in  vain  seeks  to  exhibit  them  to  ns, 
we  do  not  adbnit  them  tiU  the  moment  when  this  same  8df« 
love  finds  them  contrary  to  its  interest.  D&nr,  whose  nose 
had  now  become  an  ordinary  one,  profited  by  this  lesson;  he 
married  Mignone,  and  lived  happily  with  her  for  a  gnit 
^number  of  years. 
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There  was  once  upon  a  time  so  excellent  a  monarch  that  his 
subjects  called  him  King  Good.  One  day,  when  he  was 
huntinf*",  a  little  white  rabbit  which  the  dogs  were  about  to 
kill,  jumped  into  his  arms.  The  King  caressed  the  little 
rabbit,  and  said,  "  As  it  has  put  itself  under  my  protection, 
I  will  not  allow  any  harm  to  be  done  to  it."  He  carried  the 
little  rabbit  into  his  palace  and  gave  it  a  pretty  little  house 
and  nice  herbs  to  eat.  At  night,  when  he  was  alone  in  his 
chamber,  a  beautiful  lady  appeared  before  him  ;  she  was  arrayed 
neither  in  gold  nor  in  silver,  but  her  robe  was  white  as  snow, 
and  her  head-dress  consisted  simply  of  a  crown  of  white  roses. 
The  good  King  was  much  surprised  to  see  this  lady,  as  his 
door  was  locked,  and  he  knew  not  how  she  had  entered.  She 
said  to  him,  "  I  am  the  Fairy  Candid ;  1  passed  through  the 
wood  as  you  were  hunting,  and  I  wished  to  ascertain  if  you 
were  as  good  as  everybody  said  you  were.  For  that  purpose 
I  took  the  form  of  a  little  rabbit,  and  I  aaved  myself  by 
jumping  into  jour  arms ;  for  I  know  that  those  who  have  pity 
for  animals  have  more  still  for  men ;  and  if  you  had  refused 
me  your  assistance  I  should  hare  thought  you  wieked.  I 
.come  to  thank  you  for  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me,  and 
to  assure  you  I  shall  always  be  your  finend.  You  have  only 
to  ask  me  for  anything  you  wish,  I  promise  to  grant  it." 

Madam,"  said  the  good  King,  as  you  are  a  Fairy,  you 
ought  to  know  all  I  widi  for,  I  hare  but  one  son,  whom  I 
love  exceedingly,  and  on  that  account  they  have  nfuned  him 
Prinoe  Oh^ri ;  if  you  have  any  afiEection  for  me,  become  the 
friend  of  my  son."    With  all  my  heart/'  said  the  Fairy; 
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can  make  your  son  the  handsomest  Prince  in  the  world,  or 
the  richest,  or  the  most  powerful ;  choose  which  you  wish  him 
to  be."  "  I  desire  none  of  those  things  for  my  son,"  said 
the  good  Kinff ;  but  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  yon  will 
make  him  the  best  of  all  Princes.  What  will  it  profit  him  to 
be  handflonw,  rich,  to  haye  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  if 
he  shoold  be  wicked  P  You  know  well  he  wonld  be  miserable, 
and  that  nothing  but  virtue  can  make  him  happy.**  ^  Toa 
are  quite  right,"  said  Candid ;  "  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
make  the  Prince  Ch^ri  a  good  n&an  in  spite  of  himself;  he 
must  himself  endeayour  to  become  virtuous.  AH  I  can 
promise  you  is  to  give  him  good  advice,  to  point  out  to  him 
nis  faults,  and  to  punbh  him  if  he  will  not  correct  them  and 
punish  himself." 

The  good  King  was  quite  content  with  this  promise,  and 
died  a  short  time  afterwards.  Prince  Oh6n  wept  much  for 
his  father,  for  he  loved  him  with  all  his  heart,  and  he  would 
have  given  all  his  kingdoms,  his  gold,  and  his  silver,  to  have 
saved  him,  if  such  things  had  power  to  change  the  will  of 
fate.  Two  years  after  the  death  of  the  good  King,  ChM 
being  in  bed,  Candid  appeared  to  him.  I  promised  yoor 
father,"  said  she  to  Mm,  to  be  your  friend ;  and,  to  keep  my 
word,  I  come  to  make  you  a  present."  At  the  same  time 
she  placed  on  the  finger  of  Cheri  a  little  gold  ring,  and  said 
to  him,  Keep  this  ring  carefully — ^it  is  more  precious  than 
diamonds.  Every  time  you  commit  a  bad  action  it  will 
prick  your  finger  j  but  if  in  spite  of  this  pricking  you  persist 
in  the  evil  deed,  you  will  lose  my  friendship,  and  1  shall 
become  your  enemy." 

Candid  disappeared  as  she  uttered  these  words,  and  left 
Ch^ri  much  astonished.    For  some  time  his  conduct  wms  so 
faultless  that  the  ring  did  not  prick  him  at  all,  and  this  gave  ' 
him  so  much  gratitlcation,  that  his  suhjects  added  to  his  name 
Cheri,  or  Beloved,  tliat  of  Heuieux,  or  Happy.    One  day  he 
went  out  hunting,  and  caught  nothing,  which  put  him  in 
a  ])ad  humour.    It  appeared  to  him,  then,  that  the  rin? 
pressed  his  finger  a  little;  but  as  it  did  not  prick  him  lie  paiJ  , 
no  great  attention  to  it.    On  entering  his  apartment,  how-  ' 
ever,  his  little  dog  Bibi  came  jumping  about  him  affectionately, 
when  he  said,  "  Get  thee  gone,  I  am  not  in  a  humour  to 
^receive  thy  cacesses!"    The  poor  little  dog,  who  did  not 
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understand  him,  pulled  at  his  coat,  to  oblige  him  at  least  to 
look  at  him.  This  irritated  Cheri,  and  he  gave  him  a  violent 
kick.  In  a  moment  the  ruv^  ])riLkL*d  him,  as  it'  it  had  been 
a  pin ;  he  was  much  astonished,  and  seated  himself,  quite 
ashamed,  in  a  corner  oi"  the  room.  "  1  think  the  Fairy  mocks 
me,"  said  he  to  himself.  "  What  great  evil  have  I  done  in 
kicking  an  animal  which  worried  me  ?  Of  what  use  is  it  to  be 
master  of  a  great  em])ire  if  I  may  not  chastise  my  own  dog  r" 
"  I  do  not  niock  you,"  said  a  voice  which  replied  to  the 
thoughts  of  Cheri.  "  You  have  committed  three  faults  instead 
of  one.  You  liave  been  in  an  ill-humour  because  you  did  not 
like  to  be  disappointed,  and  because  you  believe  both  beasts 
and  men  were  only  made  to  obey  you.  Y'^ou  put  yourself  in 
a  passion,  which  is  very  wrong,  and,  lastly,  you  have  been 
cruel  to  a  poor  animal  that  did  not  deserve  to  be  ill-treated. 
1  know  you  are  much  superior  to  a  dog;  but  if  it  were  a  rea- 
sonable thing,  and  permissible  for  the  great  to  ill-treat  those 
who  are  beneath  them,  I  would  at  this  moment  beat  you— 
kill  you,  for  a  Fairy  is  stronger  than  a  man.  The  advantage 
of  being  master  of  a  great  empire  is  not  to  be  able  to  do  all 
the  harm  that  you  may  wish,  but  all  the  good  that  you  can." 
Cheri  confessed  his  fault,  and  promised  to  correct  it ;  but  he 
did  not  keep  his  word.  He  had  been  reared  by  a  foolish 
nurse,  who  had  spoilt  him  when  he  was  little.  If  he  wanted 
anything  he  had  only  to  cry,  pout,  and  stamp  his  foot, 
and  this  woman  gave  him  all  he  wished  for ;  and  this  had 
made  him  wilful.  She  had  told  him  also,  from  morning  to 
night,  that  he  would  be  King  some  day,  and  that  kings  were 
very  happy,  because  everybody  must  obey  them,  and  treat 
them  with  great  respect,  and  that  no  one  could  prevent  their 
doing  whatever  they  pleased. 

When  Ch6ri  grew  up,  and  was  capable  of  reasoning,  he  took 
learnt  that  there  was  nothing  so  odious  as  to  be  proud,  vain, 
and  obstinate.  He  made  some  efforts  to  con-ect  himself,  but 
be  had  unfortunately  contracted  all  three  defects ;  and  a  bad 
habit  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  It  was  not  that  he  had 
naturally  a  bad  heart:  he  wept  with  annoyance  when  he  had 
committed  a  fault,  and  said,  **  How  unfortunate  am  1  in  having 
to  fight  thus  all  my  days  against  my  pride  and  my  temper ! 
If  they  had  corrected  me  when  I  was  young,  I  should  not 
now  have  had  so  much  trouble." 
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His  ring  pricked  him  veiy  often.  Soinetimes  he  stopped 
immediately,  at  others  he  persisted  in  his  ill-behaTiour ;  and 
what  was  very  singular  was,  that  it  pricked  him  Tery  slightly 
for  a  light  offence,  but  when  he  did  anything  really  wicked, 
it  would  make  the  blood  spirt  from  Lis  finger.  At  length 
he  grew  impatient  at  this,  and  wishing  to  sin  at  his  ease^  he 
threw  away  his  ring.  He  thought  himself  the  hiqppiest  of 
men  when  he  was  released  from  its  pricking.  He  abandoned 
himself  to  all  the  follies  which  entered  his  head,  till  at  length 
he  became  quite  wicked,  and  nobody  could  hear  him. 

One  day  that  ChM  was  out  walking  he  saw  a  young 
maiden  so  heantiful,  that  he  determined  to  marry  her.  She 
was  called  Z^e,  and  she  was  as  good  as  she  was  pretfy. 
Ch^ri  imagined  that  Z^e  would  be  most  happy  to  become  a 
great  Queen;  but  the  girl  told  him,  with  much  firmness, 
Sire,  I  am  only  a  shepherdess ;  I  have  no  fortune ;  but  in 
spite  of  that,  I  will  not  marry  you.*'  **  Am  I  displeasing  to 
you  asked  Ch^ri,  a  little  otfended.  No,  Prince,"  replied 
Zdlie ;  I  think  you  are  very  handsome;  but  what  would  be 
the  advantage  to  me  of  your  beauty,  your  riches,  the  fine 
clothes  and  magnificent  carriages  which  you  would  give  me^ 
if  the  bad  actions  I  should  daUy  see  you  commit  toiced  me 
to  despise  and  hate  you?" 

Oheri  became  enraged  with  Z£Ue,  and  ordered  bis  officers 
to  carry  her  by  force  to  his  palace.  He  brooded  all  day  long 
over  the  contempt  with  which  this  girl  had  treated  him ;  but 
as  he  loved  her,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  hami  hir. 
Amongst  the  favourites  of  Ch^ri  was  his  foster-brother,  whom 
he  had  made  his  confidant.  This  man,  whose  inclinations 
^verc  as  low  as  his  birth,  flattered  the  [)assions  of  his  master, 
and  gave  him  very  bad  advice.  When  he  saw  Cheri  so 
sad,  he  asked  the  cause  of  his  grief.  The  Prince  having 
replied  that  he  could  not  bear  the  contempt  of  Zelie,  and  that 
he  had  determined  to  correct  himself  of  his  faults,  because  he 
must  be  virtuous  to  i)lease  her,  this  wicked  man  said,  "  You 
are  very  good  to  give  yourself  so  much  trouble  for  a  little 
girl.  If  1  were  in  your  place,  I  would  force  her  to  obey  me. 
"Remember  that  you  are  King,  and  that  it  would  be  a  sliame 
for  you  to  submit  to  the  will  of  a  shepherdess,  who  sliould  be 
only  too  happy  to  be  amongst  your  slaves.  Make  her  fast  on 
bread  and  watery  put  her  in  prison  j  and  if  she  coutiuue  to 
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refuse  to  many  you,  let  her  die  by  torture,  in  order  to  te«oh 
others  to  yield  to  your  wishes.  You  will  be  disgraced  if  it 
be  known  that  a  simple  girl  resists  your  pleasure,  and  all 
your  subjects  will  forget  that  they  are  placed  in  this  world 
only  to  serve  you.**  But/*  said  Ch^i,  **  shall  I  not  be  dis- 
graced if  1  put  to  death  an  innocent  girl  P  For  in  fact  Z61ie 
is  guilty  of  no  crime.**  No  one  is  innocent  who  refuses  to 
obey  your  commands,'*  replied  the  confidant.  "  But  suppose 
you  do  commit  an  injustice,  it  is  better  to  be  accused  of  that 
than  to  let  it  be  known  that  it  is  permitted  to  be  wanting  in 
respect  for  you  or  to  contradict  you.** 

The  courtaer  knew  Ch6i*s  weak  point ;  and  the  fear  of 
seeing  his  authority  diminished  made  such  an  impression  on 
the  Sing,  that  he  stifled  the  good  impulse  which  had  given 
him  the  wish  to  correct  himself.  He  resolved  to  go  the 
same  eveuing  into  the  chamber  of  the  shepherdess,  and  to  ill* 
treat  her  if  she  still  refused  to  marry  him. 

The  foster-hrother  of  Gh^i,  who  feared  some  good  change 
in  him,  assembled  three  young  lords  as  wicked  as  himself  to 
carouse  with  the  King.  They  supped  together ;  and  the 
courtiers  took  care  to  cloud  the  reason  of  the  poor  Prince,  by 
making  him  drink  deep.  During  the  repast  they  excited  his 
anger  against  Zelie,  and  made  him  so  ashamed  of  the  tender* 
ness  he  had  shown  for  her,  that  he  rose  like  a  madman, 
swearing  that  he  would  make  her  obey  him,  or  sell  her  th^ 
next  day  as  a  slave. 

Cheri  having  entered  the  chamber  in  which  the  girl  had 
been  shut  up,  was  surprised  not  to  find  her  there,  for  he  had 
the  key  in  his  pocket.  He  was  in  a  frightful  rage,  and 
swore  to  be  avenged  on  those  whom  he  should  suspect  of 
having  aided  her  to  escape.  His  confidants  hearing  him  speak 
thus,  resolved  to  x^rofit  by  his  anger  to  rid  themselves  of  a 
nobleman  who  had  been  Cheri's  governor.  This  worthy  man 
had  occasionally  taken  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  the 
King  his  faults,  for  he  loved  him  though  he  had  been  his 
own  son.  At  first  Ch^ri  had  thanked  him,  but  at  length  he 
grew  impatient  at  being  contradicted,  and  then  began  to  think 
it  was  only  from  a  spirit  of  opposition  that  his  governor 
found  fault  with  him,  whilst  every  one  else  praised  him.  He 
ordered  him,  therefore,  to  retire  from  Court ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this  order,  he  admitted  now  and  then  that  he  was 
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an  honest  man ;  that  he  no  longer  loved  him,  but  that  he 
esteemed  him  in  spite  of  himself.  The  favomites  were  always 
in  dread  of  the  King  recalling  the  governor,  and  they  now 
imagined  they  had  found  a  favourable  opportunity  of  getting 
rid  of  him  altogether.  They  represented  to  the  King  that 
Suliman  (such  was  the  name  of  the  worthy  man)  had  boasted 
that  lie  would  set  Zelie  at  liberty.  They  bribed  tliree  men, 
who  deposed  that  they  had  overheard  Suliman  speak  to 
this  effect;  and  the  Prince,  transported  with  anger,  com- 
manded his  foster-brother  to  send  a  guard  to  brings  the 
governor  to  him  fettered  like  a  criminal. 

After  haviiif]:  2:iven  these  orders,  Cheri  retired  to  his  room; 
but  hardly  hud  he  entered  it,  when  the  ground  trembled,  he 
heard  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder,  and  Candid  appeared 
before  him.  "I  promised  your  father,"  said  she  to  him,  in  a 
severe  tone,  "  to  give  you  advice,  and  to  punish  you  if  you 
refused  to  follow  it.  You  have  scorned  that  advice ;  you 
have  retained  but  the  form  of  a  man ;  your  crimes  have 
changed  you  into  a  monster,  the  horror  of  heaven  and  earth. 
It  is  time  I  should  fulfil  my  promise  by  punishing  you.  I 
condemn  you  to  become  like  the  beasts  whose  inclinations 
you  already  copy.  You  have  resembled  the  lion  in  your  rage, 
the  wolf  in  your  gluttony,  the  sei-pent  by  wounding  him  who 
has  been  your  second  father,  and  the  buU  by  your  brutality. 
You  shall  bear  in  your  new  form  the  trace  of  all  these 
animals." 

Hardly  had  she  finished  these  words  before  Cheri  saw  with 
horror  he  was  the  monster  she  described.  He  had  the  head 
of  a  lion,  the  horns  of  a  bull,  the  feet  of  a  wolf,  and  the  tail 
of  a  viper.  At  the  same  time  he  found  himself  in  a  great 
forest,  on  the  brink  of  a  fountain  wherein  he  saw  his  horrible 
form  reflected,  and  heard  a  voice,  which  said,  "  Consider 
attentively  the  state  to  which  thy  crimes  have  reduced  thee. 
Thy  mind  is  become  a  thousand  times  more  frightful  than 
thy  body."  Cheri  recognised  the  voice  of  Candid,  and  in  his 
fury  he  turned  to  throw  himself  on  her,  and,  if  it  had  been 
possible,  to  devour  her ;  but  he  saw  no  one,  and  the  same 
voice  said  to  him,  I  mock  thy  impotent  fury,  and  will 
humble  thy  pride  bj  placing  thee  under  the  power  of  thine 
own  subjects." 

Ch^ri  thought  that  by  flying  from  thia  fountain  he  should 
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escape  from  much  of  his  vexation,  as  he  should  no  longer 
have  his  ugliness  and  deformity  before  his  eyes :  he  rushed 
therefore  into  the  wood  ;  but  hardly  had  he  gone  a  few  steps, 
¥^heu  he  fell  into  a  hole  which  had  been  made  to  catch  a  b«ur, 
and  immediately  the  hunters,  who  had  climbed  the  trees 
to  watch  for  their  prey,  descended,  and  havinf^  secured  him 
"with  chains,  led  him  towards  the  capital  city  of  his  kingdom. 

On  the  way,  instead  of  perceiving  that  he  had  drawn  on 
himself  this  chastisement  by  his  own  fault,  he  cursed  the 
Fairy,  gnawed  his  cliains,  and  gave  himself  up  to  his  rage. 
As  he  approached  the  city  to  which  they  were  conducting 
him,  he  observed  great  rejoicing  going  on ;  and  the  hunters 
having  asked  what  had  happened,  were  told  that  Prince 
Cheri,  who  had  had  no  pleasure  but  in  tormenting  his  people, 
had  been  destroyed  in  his  chamber  by  a  thunderbolt,  for  so 
they  imagined.  "The  gods,"  said  they,  "could  no  longer 
*  support  the  excess  of  his  wickedness,  and  have  thus  ridden  the 
world  of  him.  Four  lords,  accomplices  of  his  crimes,  thought 
to  profit  by  the  event,  and  to  divide  his  kingdom  amongst 
them ;  but  the  people  who  knew  that  it  was  their  evil  counsel 
which  had  corrupted  the  King,  tore  them  to  pieces,  and  have 
offered  the  crown  to  Sulimati,  whom  the  wicked  Ch^ri  had 
wished  to  put  to  death.  This  worthy  Lord  has  just  been 
crowned,  and  we  celebrate  this  day  as  that  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  kingdom ;  for  Suliman  is  virtuous,  and  will  restore  to 
us  peace  and  prosperity." 

Oh^ri  groaned  with  rage  at  hearing  this  discourse ;  but 
it  was  £eir  worse  when  he  arrived  in  the  Great  Square  before 
the  Palace.  He  saw  Suliman  on  a  superb  throne,  and  heard 
the  people  wish  him  a  long  Ufe,  to  repair  all  the  evUs  which 
his  predecessor  hUd  committed.  Suliman  made  a  sign  with 
his  hand  to  request  silence,  and  said  to  the  crowd :  I  have 
accepted  the  crown  which  you  offered  me,  but  only  to  preserve 
it  for  Prince  Ch4ri ;  he  is  not  dead,  as  you  believe.  A  Fairy 
has  revealed  this  to  me,  and  perhaps  some  day  you  will  see 
him  again  as  virtuous  as  he  was  in  his  youth.  Alas !"  con- 
tinued he,  shedding  tears,  "  flatterers  ruined  him.  I  knew 
his  heart,  it  was  formed  for  virtue ;  and  but  for  the  poisonous 
discourse  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  he  would  have  been 
a  father  to  you.  Detest  his  vices,  but  pity  him,  and  let  us 
all  pray  the  gods  to  restore  him  to  us.   As  for  me,  I  should 
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esteem  mj'self  too  happy  to  bathe  this  throne  with  my  blood, 
if  I  could  see  him  ascend  it  again  with  those  good  dispofiitioDS 
which  would  make  him  fill  it  wortliily." 

The  worda  of  Suliman  went  to  the  heart  of  Cheri.  He 
found  then  how  sincere  had  been  the  attachment  and  fidelity 
of  this  excellent  man,  and  for  the  first  time  reproached  him- 
self for  his  wickedness.  Hardly  had  he  listened  to  this  good 
impulse  than  he  felt  the  rage  which  had  animated  him 
subdued,  he  reflected  on  the  crimes  he  had  oommitted, 
and  confessed  he  had  not  been  punished  as  seyerelj  as  be 
had  deserved.  He  ceased  to  struggle  in  his  iron  cage,  and 
became  mild  as  a  lamb.  They  placed  him  in  a  large  mena- 
gerie, where  they  kept  all  Borts  of  monaters  and  wild  beasts^  | 
and  chained  him  np  with  the  rest. 

Cheri  then  came  to  the  resolution  of  beg^inning  to  amend 
of  his  faults,  by  showing  obedience  to  the  man  who  kept  him. 
This  man  was  very  brutal  when  he  was  in  an  ill-temper. 
Although  the  Monster  was  very  dodle,  he  beat  him  without 
rhyme  or  reason.  One  day  that  this  man  was  asleep,  a  tiger 
that  had  broken  his  chain  threw  himself  upon  him  to  derour 
him ;  at  first  Ch^ri  felt  an  emoiaon  of  joy  at  seeing  himself 
about  to  be  deUvered  £rom  his  persecutor,  but  inomediately 
after  he  condemned  this  feeling  and  wished  himself  at  liborlj. 

I  would,"  said  he,  '^render  good  for  evil  by  saving  the  life 
of  this  unhappy  man."  Himly  had  he  formed  the  wish, 
than  he  saw  his  iron  cage  open,  he  threw  himself  before  the  I 
man,  who  was  now  awake  and  defending  himself  from  the 
tiger.  The  Keeper  thought  himself  lost  when  he  saw  tiie 
Monster ;  but  his  fear  was  soon  turned  into  joy—the  benevo- 
lent Monster  sprang  upon  the  tiger,  strangled  him,  and  then  i 
laid  himself  down  at  the  feet  of  him  whom  he  had  saved.  The 
man,  penetrated  by  gratitude,  was  about  to  stoop  to  caress 
the  Monster  which  had  rendered  him  so  ^eat  a  serviee,  when 
he  heard  a  voice  which  said,  **  A  good  action  never  goes  with- 
out its  reward,"  and  at  the  same  moment  he  saw  only  a 
pretty  dog  at  his  feet.  Gh^  oharmed  .at  this  metamor- 
phosis, bestowed  a  thousand  caresses  on  his  Keeper,  who  took 
him  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  to  the  King,  to  whom  he 
related  this  marvellous  story.  The  Queen  desired  to  have 
»  the  dog ;  and  Cheri  would  have  been  very  happy  in  his  new 
condition  had  he  been  able  to  forget  that  he  was  once  a  maa 
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and  a  monarch.  The  Queen  loaded  him  with  caresses ;  but 
fearing  that  he  would  grow  larger,  she  consulted  her  phy- 
aicians,  who  told  her  that  she  must  give  him  no  food  but 
bread,  and  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  that.  Poor  Cheri 
was  dying  of  hunger  half  the  day,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
have  patience. 

One  morning  that  they  brought  him  his  little  roll  for  his 
breakfast,  he  had  a  fancy  to  go  and  eat  it  in  the  garden  of 
the  Palace.  He  took  it  in  his  mouth,  and  walked  towards  a 
canal  which  he  knew  was  a  short  distance  oil;  but  he  could 
nowhere  lind  it,  and  in  its  place  he  saw  a  large  mansion,  the 
exterior  of  which  blazed  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  He 
observed  in  it  an  immense  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes 
magnificently  dressed :  they  sang  and  danced,  and  fared 
sumptuously  within  the  building ;  but  all  those  who  came 
out  of  it  were  pale,  thin,  covered  with  wounds,  and  nearly 
naked,  for  their  clothes  were  torn  into  shreds.  Some 
fell  dead  as  they  issued  from  it  without  having  strength  to 
drag  themselves  a  step  further  ;  others  proceeded  with  great 
difficulty ;  whilst  some  remained  lying  on  the  ground  dying 
of  hunger  and  begging  a  morsel  of  bread  from  those  who 
entered  the  house,  but  who  did  not  vouchsafe  a  look  at 
them.  Ch6ri  approached  a  young  girl  who  was  trying  to  tear 
up  some  grass  to  eat ;  touched  with  coni])assi()n,  the  Prince 
said  to  himself,  "  I  have  a  good  appetite,  but  1  shall  not  die 
of  hunger  if  I  wait  till  dinner-time  and  sacrifice  my  break- 
fast to  this  poor  creature  ;  perhaps  I  shall  save  her  life."  He 
resolved  to  act  on  this  good  impulse,  and  placed  his  bread  in 
the  hand  of  the  girl,  who  put  it  to  her  mouth  with  avidity. 
She  soon  appeared  quite  restored  by  it;  and  Cheri,  trans- 
ported with  joy  at  having  so  opportunely  come  to  her  relief, 
was  about  to  return  to  the  Palace  when  he  heard  loud 
cries.  It  was  Zelie  in  the  hands  of  four  men,  who  dragged 
her  towards  the  mansion,  which  they  forced  her  to  enter. 
Cheri  then  regretted  his  form  of  a  monster,  which  would 
have  afforded  him  the  means  of  rescuing  Zelie ;  but  a  poor 
little  dog  as  he  was,  he  could  only  bark  at  the  ravishers  and 
strive  to  follow  them.  They  drove  him  away  by  kicks  ;  but 
he  resolved  not  to  quit  the  spot,  and  find  out  what  had 
become  of  Zelie.  He  reproached  iiimself  for  the  misfortunes 
of  this  beautiful  girl.    ''  Alas!"  said  he  to  himself,  "I  am 
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indignant  with  those  who  have  carried  her  off.    Have  I  not 
committed  the  same  crime  myself  P  and  if  the  justice  of  the 
gods  had  not  frustrated  mj  attempt,  should  I  not  have 
treated  her  with  the  same  harharity  ?" 
•  The  reflections  of  Chen  were  intenrapted  by  a  noiae  which 
he  heard  above  his  head.    He  saw  a  window  open ;  and  hk 
joy  was  extreme  when  he  perceived  Z61ie,  who  threw  from 
this  window  a  plateful  of  meat  so  well  dressed  that  it  made 
him  hungry  to  see  it.   The  window  was  shut  again  inmie- 
diately ;  and  Ch&A,  who  had  not  eaten  all  day,  was  about  to 
devour  the  meat,  when  the  young  girl  to  whom  he  had  given 
the  bread  uttered  a  cry,  and  having  taken  him  in  her  arms, 
**  Poor  little  animal,'*  said  she,   do  not  touch  that  food ;  this 
house  is  the  Palace  of  Voluptuousness ;  all  who  come  oat  of  it 
are  poisoned."   At  the  same  mommt  Ch^ri  heard  a  voioe 
which  said,  ''Thou  seest  a  good  action  never  remaina  unre> 
eompensed and  immediately  he  was  changed  into  a  beantifbl 
little  white  pigeon.  He  remembered  that  this  colour  was  the 
favourite  one  of  Candid,  and  began  to  hope  that  she  might  st 
length  restore  him  to  her  good  graces.   He  was  desirous  of 
r^oining  Zelie ;  and  rising  in  the  air,  flew  all  round  the  palace^ 
and  found  with  joy  one  window  open ;  but  in  vain  did  he  i 
traverse  all  the  buiiding— -he  could  not  find  Z^ie.  In  despair 
at  her  loss,  he  resolved  not  to  rest  lall  he  should  meet  with  I 
her.   He  flew  for  several  days,  and  having  entered  a  desert, 
observed  a  cavern,  which  he  approached.   How  great  was  his  | 
delight !  Z61ie  was  seated  there  by  the  side  of  a  venerable  i 
hermit,  and  sharing  with  him  a  frugal  repast.    Ch6ri,  trans- 
ported with  joy,  flew  on  to  the  shoulder  of  the  lovely 
shepherdess,  and  expressed  by  his  caresses  the  pleasure  he  ' 
felt  at  seeing  her.    Zelie,  charmed  with  the  gentleness  of  the 
little  creature,  stroked  it  t^entlv  with  her  hand,  and  although 
she  thought  it  could  not  understand  lier,  she  told  it  that  she 
acee[)ted  the  gift  it  made  her  of  itself,  and  that  she  would 
always  love  it.    "What  have  vou  done,  Zelie  r"  said  the 
hermit.    "  You  have  plighted  your  faith."    "Yes,  charming 
shepherdess,"  said  Cheri  to  her,  who  resumed  at  this  moment 
his  natural  Ibrm,  "the  termination  of  my  metamorj)hosis  was  , 
dependent  on  your  consent  to  our  union.  You  have  promised  ' 
always  to  love  me,  confirm  my  happiness,  or  I  shall  hasten  i 
and  implore  the  Fairy  Candid,  my  protectress,  to  restore  me  ' 
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to  the  form  under  which  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  pleasing 
you."  "  You  need  not  fear  her  inconstancy,"  said  Candid, 
who,  quitting  the  form  of  the  hermit  under  which  she  had 
been  concealed,  appeared  hefore  them  in  her  proper  person. 
"  Zelie  loved  you  Irom  the  first  moment  she  saw  you ;  but 
your  vices  compelled  her  to  conceal  the  passion  with  which 
you  had  inspired  her.  The  change  in  your  heart  leaves  her 
at  liberty  to  show  her  affection  for  you.  You  will  live  happily, 
because  your  union  will  be  founded  on  virtue." 

Cheri  and  Zelie  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Candid. 
The  Prince  was  never  tired  of  thanking  her  for  her  goodness, 
and  Z^lie,  ^chanted  to  find  that  the  Prince  detested  his 
former  evil  way?,  confirmed  to  him  the  Fairy's  avowal  of  her 
affection.  Bise,  my  children^"  said  the  Fairy  to  them,  I  will 
transport  you  to  your  Palace,  and  restore  to  Cheri  a  crown  of 
vrhich  his  vices  had  rendered  him  unworthy."  Hardly  had 
fihe  finished  speaking  when  they  found  themselves  in  the 
chamber  of  Suliman,  who,  charmed  to  see  his  dear  master  once 
more  become  virtuous,  abdicated  the  throne,  and  remained 
the  most  faithful  of  his  subjects,  Ch6ri  reigned  for  a  long 
period  with  Zelie ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  applied  himself  so 
well  to  his  duties,  that  the  ring,  which  he  again  wore,  never 
once  pricked  his  finger  severely  enongh  to  draw  a  single 
drop  of  blood. 
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OvcE  Upon  a  timo  tliere  was  a  Widow,  a  very  worthy  woman, 
who  bad  two  daujc^liters,  botli  nf  wliom  were  very  amiable ; 
the  eldest  was  named  Blanche,  the  second  Vermeille.  They 
had  been  given  these  names  because  the  first  bad  the  fairest 
complexion  in  the  world,  and  the  second  cheeks  and  lips  as  red 
as  vermilion  or  the  finest  coral.  One  day  the  good  Widow, 
sitting  at  her  door  spinning,  saw  a  poor  old  woman,  who  could 
with  difficulty  walk,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  stick.  You  seem 
very  tired,"  said  the  good  Widow  to  the  old  creiiture;  "sit  down 
a  moment  and  rest,'*  and  immediately  desired  her  daughter  to 
place  a  chair  for  her.  They  both  rose  directly,  but  Vermeille 
ran  quicker  than  her  sister  and  brought  the  chair.  "  Will  you 
take  something  to  drink  ?*'  said  the  good  woman  to  the  old 
one.  "  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  she ;  "  I  could  even  eat 
something,  if  you  could  give  me  a  morsel  to  refresh  me." 
"  I  will  give  you  all  in  my  power,"  said  the  good  Widow : 
"but  I  am  poor,  and  it  will  not  be  much."  At  the  same 
time  she  told  her  daughters  to  attend  on  the  old  woman,  who 
placed  herself  at  the  table ;  and  the  good  Widow  told  her 
eldest  daughter  to  go  and  gather  some  plums  from  a  tree 
which  the  young  girl  had  planted  herself,  and  of  which  she 
was  very  fond. 

Blanche,  instead  of  obeying  her  mother  cheerfully,  mur- 
mured against  this  order,  and  said  to  herself,  It  was  not  for 
this  old  greedy  creature  that  I  have  taken  so  much  care  of 
my  plum-tree."  She  dared  not  refuse,  however,  to  crather 
some  of  the  plums  ^  but  she  did  so  with  an  ill  grace,  and  un- 
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^nllinglj.  "And  you,  Vermeille,"  said  the  good  woman  to 
her  second  daughter,  *'  you  have  no  fruit  to  give  this  good 
lady,  for  your  grapes  are  not  yet  ripe.'*  "  True,"  said  Ver- 
meil le,  "  but  I  hear  my  hen  cluck ;  she  has  just  hdd  an  egg, 
and  if  madame  will  like  to  eat  it  warm  I  will  give  it  her 
with  all  my  heart."  At  the  same  time,  without  awaiting  the 
reply  of  the  old  woman,  she  ran  to  fetch  her  egg ;  but  at  the 

.  same  moment  that  she  presented  it  to  the  stranger  she  dis- 
appeared, and  they  saw  in  her  place  a  beautiful  lady,  who 
said  to  the  mother,  "  I  am  about  to  reward  your  two  daugh- 
ters according  to  their  deserts.  The  eldest  shall  become  a 
great  Queen,  the  second  a  farmer's  wife."  At  the  same  time 
striking  the  cottage  with  her  stick,  it  disappeared,  and  they 
saw  in  its  place  a  pretty  farm.  "There  is  your  lot,"  said  she 
to  Yermeille.  "  I  know  that  I  have  given  to  each  that  which 
she  will  like  best." 

The  Fairy  departed  as  she  uttered  these  words,  and  the 
mother,  as  well  as  her  two  daughters,  remained  struck  with 
astonishment.  They  entered  the  fiurmhouse,  and  were 
charmed  with  the  style  of  the  furniture.  The  chairs  were 
only  of  wood,  but  they  were  so  polished  that  they  could  see 
themselves  reflected  in  them  as  in  a  mirror*  The  bed*linen 
was  white  as  snow.  In  the  farmyard  there  were  twenty 
rams  and  as  many  sheep,  four  oxen,  four  cows,  and  in  the 
poultry-yard  all  lands  of  fowls,  hens,  ducks,  pigeons,  &c. 
There  was  also  a  pretty  garden,  filled  with  fruits  and  flowers. 
Blanche  saw  without  envy  the  present  which  had  been  made  to 
her  sister,  and  revelled  in  the  oelightM  anticipations  of  being 
a  Queen.   Suddenly  she  heard  hunters  passing,  and  going  to 

I  the  do(ur  to  see  them,  she  appeared  so  beuitiful  in  the  eyes  of 
the  King,  who  was  returning  from  the  chase,  that  he  resolved 
immediately  to  marry  her. 

Blanche  having  become  Queen,  said  to  her  sister  Yermeille, 
I  will  not  have  you  remain  a  farmer ;  come  with  me,  sister, 
and  I  will  give  you  in  marriage  to  a  great  lord."  I  am 
much  obliged,  sister,"  replied  Yermeille,  ''but  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  the  country,  and  wish  to  remain  there."  For  the 
first  few  months  Queen  Blanche  was  so  much  occupied  with 
balls,  fine  clothes,  and  plays,  that  she  thought  of  nothing  else. 
But  she  soon  became  accustomed  to  such  things,  and  they 
.amused  her  no  longer  j  on  the  contrary,  she  became  very 
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miserable.   AU  the  ladies  of  the  Court  paid  her  great  respect 
in  her  presence,  but  she  knew  that  they  did  not  like  her,  and 
that  they  said  amongst  themselves,  ''Look  at  this  little 
peasant,  how  she  assames  the  fine  lady :  the  King  had  a  veij  i 
low  taste  to  choose  such  a  wife.'*    This  kind  of  conversation 
made  the  King  reflect.    He  began  to  think  he  had  done  I 
wrong  in  marrying  Blanche,  and  as  his  love  for  her  declined 
he  neglected  her,  and  passed  his  time  with  the  handsomest  i 
ladies  of  his  Court. 

When  it  was  perceived  that  the  King  no  longer  loved  his 
wifoy  the  courtiers  ceased  to  pay  her  any  respect.  She  was  I 
very  unhappy,  for  she  had  not  a  single  real  friend  to  whom 
she  could  relate  her  griefs.  She  saw  that  it  was  the  fashion 
at  Court  to  betray  Mends  for  interested  motives,  to  appear  to 
love  those  whom  they  hated,  and  to  tell  fidsehoods  every 
moment.  She  was  obliged  to  look  serious,  because  thej  said 
a  Queen  ought  to  have  a  grave  and  majestic  air.  She  had 
several  children,  and  during  all  this  time  she  had  a  doctor 
continually  attending  her,  who  examined  everything  she  ate,  ' 
and  took  from  her  everything  she  liked.  They  put  no  salt  in 
her  soup ;  they  forbade  her  to  walk  when  she  was  indined  to 
do  so ;  in  a  word,  she  was  contradicted  from  morning  tUl 
night.  They  gave  governesses  to  her  children,  who  brought 
them  up  very  improperly,  without  her  having  the  liberty  to  find 
fault.  Poor  Blanche  was  near  dying  of  grief,  and  she  became 
so  thin  that  she  excited  the  commiseratioa  of  everybody. 
She  had  not  seen  her  sister  during  the  three  years  that  she 
had  been  Queen,  because  she  thought  that  a  person  of  her 
rank  would  be  degraded  by  visiting  a  farmer ;  but  being  over- 
come with  melancholy,  she  resolved  at  length  to  go  and  pass 
some  days  in  the  country  to  amuse  herself  a  little.  She  askeil 
permission  of  the  King,  who  willingly  granted  it,  because  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  riddance. 

On  her  road  she  came  to  the  farm  of  Vermeille,  and  at  a 
distance  she  saw  before  the  door  a  troop  of  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  dancing  and  amusing  themselves  witii  all  their 
hearts.  "  Alas !"  said  the  Queen,  sighing,  "  when  shall  I  ever 
divert  myself  like  these  poor  people,  with  no  one  to  find  fault  I 
with  me  ?"  As  soon  as  she  appeared  her  sister  ran  to  her  to 
embrace  her.  She  had  such  a  contented  air,  she  was  grown 
so  stout,  that  the  Queen  could  not  help  crying  at  seeing  her. 
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Vermeille  had  married  a  joung  peasant  who  had  no  forttme, 
but  he  always  remembered  that  he  was  indebted  to  his  wife 
for  all  that  he  possessed,  and  he  sought,  bj  his  indalgent 
manner,  to  mark  hb  mtitude  for  her.  Vermeille  had  not 
many  servants,  bnt  they  were  as  fond  of  her  as  if  they 
had  been  her  children,  because  she  treated  them  as  such. 
All  her  neighbours  also  loyed  her,  and  all  sought  to  give  her 
proof  of  it.  She  had  not  much  money,  but  she  had  no  need 
of  it,  for  she  obtained  from  her  land  com,  wine,  and  oil  in 
sufficiency.  Her  flocks  furnished  her  with  milk,  with  which 
she  made  butter  and  cheese.  She  spun  the  wool  of  her  sheep 
to  make  clothes  for  herself,  as  well  as  for  her  husband,  and 
for  two  children  which  she  had.  They  were  in  wonderfully 
good  health ;  and  in  the  erenings,  when  their  work  was  done, 
they  amused  themselves  with  Sll  kinds  of  games.  Alas !" 
cried  the  Queen,  'Hhe  Fairy  has  made  me  an  unlucky  present 
in  bestowing  on  me  a  crown.  ^Happiness  is  not  to  be  found 
in  magnificent  palaces,  but  in  the  innocent  occupations  of  the 
country." 

Hardly  had  she  uttered  these  words  when  the  Fairy 
appeared.  "  I  intended  not  to  reward  you  hut  to  punish  you  by 
making  you  a  Queen,"  said  the  Fairy,  "  because  you  begrudged 
giving  me  your  plums.  In  order  to  be  happy,  you  must, 
like  your  sister,  only  possess  such  things  as  are  necessary,  and 
wish  for  no  more."  "Ah!  Madam,"  cried  Blanche,  "  you 
are  sufficiently  revenged.  Terminate  my  misery.**  "It  is 
ended,"  replied  the  Fairy  ;  *'  the  King,  who  loves  you  no 
longer,  has  just  repudiated  you  to  marry  anotlier  wife,  and 
to-morrow  his  officers  will  come  to  order  you,  in  liis  name, 
not  to  return  to  the  palace."  This  occurred  as  the  Fairy 
had  predicted.  Blanche  passed  the  rest  of  her  days  with  her 
sister  Vermeille  in  peace  and  happiness,  and  never  thought 
of  the  court  but  to  thank  the  Fairy  for  having  brought  her 
back  to  the  village. 
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TilEEE  was  once  upon  a  time  a  Qaeen  who  had  two  little 
boys,  who  were  perfectly  beautiful.  A  Fairy,  who  was  a 
great  friend  of  the  Queen,  had  been  requested  to  be  godmother 
to  these  Princes,  and  to  endow  each  with  some  gilt.  I 
endow  the  eldest,"  said  she,  "with  all  sorts  of  misfortunes 
until  he  attains  the  age  of  twent^'-five,  and  I  name  liim 
Fatal."  At  these  words  the  Queen  uttered  piercing  cries, 
and  conjured  the  Fairy  to  change  her  gift.  "  ^ou  know  not 
what  you  ask,"  said  she  to  the  Queen.  *'  If  he  be  not  unfor- 
tunate, he  will  be  wicked."  The  Queen  dared  say  no  more, 
but  she  begged  the  Fairjr  to  allow  her  to  choose  a  gift  for  her 
second  son. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  make  a  bad  choice,"  replied  the  Fairy; 
"  but  never  mind — I  will  agree  to  give  him  all  that  you  shall 
request  of  me  for  him,"  *'  I  wish,"  said  the  Queen,  "  that  he 
may  succeed  always  in  everything  he  may  desire  to  do — that 
is  the  way  to  make  him  perfect."  "  You  may  be  deceived,** 
said  the  Fabry;  "  therefore  I  grant  him  this  gift  only  for  five* 
and-twenty  years.'* 

They  selected  nurses  for  the  two  little  Princes ;  but  on  the 
third  day  the  nurse  of  the  eldest  Prince  caught  a  fever ;  they  I 
gave  him  another,  who  fell  and  broke  her  leg ;  a  third  lost  her 
milk  as  soon  as  she  was  appointed.  And  the  i*eport  being 
spread  that  the  Prince  brought  misfortune  on  all  his  nurses, 
no  one  would  suckle  him  or  approach  him.  The  poor  child,  | 
who  was  &mished,  cried,  and  no  one  pitied  him.  A  fine  stoat 
countrywoman,  who  had  a  great  number  of  children  whom 
she  had  much  trouble  in  supporting,  said  that  she  would  take 
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care  of  him  if  they  would  give  her  a  large  sum  of  money;  and 
as  the  King  and  Queen  did  not  like  Prince  Fatal,  they  gave 
the  nurse  what  she  asked,  and  told  her  to  carry  him  to  her 

village. 

The  second  Prince^  whom  they  had  named  Fortan6,  got  on 
wonderfully.  His  papa  and  mamma  loved  him  passionately, 
and  never  thought  of  their  eldest-horn.  The  wicked  woman 
to  whom  they  had  given  him  was  no  sooner  in  her  own  house 
than  she  took  from  him  the  beautiful  clothes  in  which  he  was 
enveloped,  and  gave  them  to  her  own  son,  who  was  the  same 
age  as  Fatal ;  and  having  wn^iped  the  Prince  in  an  old  petti- 
coat, she  carried  him  into  a  wood  where  there  was  an  immense 
number  of  wild  beasts,  and  put  him  into  a  hole  with  three 
little  lions,  in  order  that  he  might  be  devoured.  But  the 
mother  of  tiiese  lions  did  him  no  harm;  on  the  contrary,  she 
suckled  him,  which  made  liim  so  strong,  that  he  ran  quite 
alone  at  six  months.  Meanwhile  the  son  of  the  nurse, 
whom  she  made  pass  for  the  Prince,  died,  and  tli;*  King 
and  Queen  were  charmed  to  think  they  had  got  rid  of  him. 

Fatal  remained  in  the  wood  until  he  was  two  years  old ; 
and  a  nobleman  of  the  Court,  who  went  to  hunt  there,  was 
astonished  to  find  him  in  the  midst  of  the  beasts.  He  took 
pity  on  him,  carried  him  to  his  house,  and  having  learnt  that 
they  sought  for  a  child  to  keep  Forton^  company,  he  pre- 
sented Fatal  to  the  Queen. 

They  gave  a  master  to  Fortune  to  teach  him  to  read,  but 
they  forbad  the  master  to  make  him  cry.  The  young  Prince, 
wlio  had  overheard  this,  cried  every  time  that  he  took  up  his 
book — so  that  at  tive  years  old  he  did  not  know  his  letters, 
whilst  Fatal  read  perfectly,  and  already  knew  how  to  write. 
To  frigliten  the  l^rince,  thoy  commanded  the  master  to  whip 
Fatal  every  time  that  Fortun6  failed  in  his  duties.  Thus 
F  atal,  however  good  he  miglit  be,  did  not  escape  being  beaten; 
whilst  Fortune  was  so  wilful  and  so  nani:^hty,  that  he  always 
ill-treated  his  brother,  whom,  however,  he  did  not  know  to 
be  such.  If  any  one  gave  Fatal  an  apple  or  a  toy,  Fortuu^ 
snatched  it  out  of  liis  hands  ;  he  made  him  be  silent  when  he  ' 
\vished  to  speak ;  obliged  him  to  speak  when  he  wished  to  be 
silent ;  in  a  word,  he  vis»  a  little  martyr,  on  whom  no  one  had 
any  pity. 

They  lived  thus  till  thev  were  ten  years  old,  and  the 
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Qaeen  was  much  surprised  at  the  ignorance  of  her  son,  **  The 
Fairy  has  deceived  me,"  said  she;  "  I  thought  that  my  son 
would  be  the  wisest  of  Princes,  because  I  wished  he  might 
succeed  in  all  that  he  shoul  1  desire  to  undertake.**  She  went 
to  consult  the  Fairv  on  the  subject,  who  said  to  her, Madam, 
you  should  have  wished  your  son  to  have  a  good  dispositioa 
rather  than  talent.  He  only  desires  to  be  wicked,  and  he 
succeeds  in  being  so,  as  you  see.*'  After  having  said  these 
words  to  the  Queen,  she  turned  her  back  on  her.  The  poor 
PrinoesSy  much  afflicted,  returned  to  the  palace.  She  would 
have  scolded  Fortune  to  oblige  him  to  do  better;  but  instead 
of  promising  to  correct  his  firalts,  he  said  that  if  they  vexed 
him  he  would  starve  himself  to  death.  Then  the  Queen, 
quite  frightened,  took  him  on  her  knee,  kissed  him,  gave  him 
sugar-plums,  and  told  him  that  he  idiould  not  ^udy  for  a 
week  if  he  would  but  eat  as  usual. 

Meanwhile  Prince  Fatal  became  a  prodigy  of  learning  and 
of  gentleness ;  he  was  so  accustomed  to  be  contradicted,  that 
he  had  no  will  of  his  own,  and  devoted  himself  to  forestall 
the  fancies  of  Fortune.  But  that  naughty  child,  who  was 
enraged  at  seeing  him  more  clever  than  himself,  could  not 
bear  him,  and  the  masters,  in  order  to  please  the  young 
Prince,  beat  Fatal  every  minute.  At  length  the  wicked  boy 
told  the  Queen  that  he  would  not  have  Fatal  any  longer  in 
his  sight,  and  that  he  would  not  eat  till  they  had  driven  him 
from  the  Palace.  Thus  poor  Fatal  was  turned  into  the  street, 
and  as  they  were  afraid  of  displeasing  the  Prince,  no  one 
would  receive  him. 

He  passed  the  night  under  a  tree  dying  with  cold,  for  it 
was  winter,  and  having  nothing  for  liis  supper  but  a  morsel 
of  bread  which  some  one  had  given  him  in  charity.  The 
next  nioniing  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  will  not  remain  here 
doing  nothing ;  I  will  work  to  gain  my  livelihood  until  I  shall 
be  big  enough  to  go  to  the  wars.  I  remember  having  read 
in  history  that  common  soldiers  have  become  great  captains; 
perhaps  I  may  have  the  same  good  fortune  if  I  am  an  honest 
man.  I  have  neither  father  nor  mother,  but  God  is  the 
Father  of  orphans ;  He  has  given  me  a  lioness  for  my  foster- 
mother  ;  He  will  not  forsake  me.'*  After  having  said  this. 
Fatal  rose  up  and  said  hid  prayers — ^for  he  never  failed  to 
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pray  to  God  morning  and  evening — and  when  he  prayed 
he  cast  down  his  eyes,  joined  his  hands,  and  did  not  look 
about  him.  A  countryman,  who  was  passing,  and  saw  that 
Fatal  was  praying  with  all  his  heart,  said  to  himself,  "  I 
am  sure  that  must  be  an  honest  boy ;  I  should  like  to  take 
him  to  keep  my  sheep ;  God  will  bless  me  for  his  sake/* 
The  countryman  waited  till  Fatal  had  finished  his  prayer, 
and  then  said,  "  My  little  friend,  will  you  come  and  keep 
my  sheep? — 1  will  feed  and  take  care  of  you."  "I  will, 
certainly,"  replied  Fatal j  "and  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
serve  you  well." 

This  countryman  was  a  large  farmer,  who  had  a  great 
number  of  servants  who  robbed  him  very  often,  and  his  wife 
and  children  robbed  him  also.  When  they  saw  Fatal,  they 
were  very  well  contented.  "  He  is  a  child,"  said  they  ;  "  he 
will  do  all  we  wish."  One  day  the  wife  said  to  him,  My 
little  friend,  my  husband  is  a  miser  who  never  gives  me  any 
money ;  let  me  take  a  sheep,  and  you  can  say  the  wolf  has 
carried  it  off."  "  Madam,"  replied  Fatal,  "  1  would  render 
you  a  service  with  all  my  heart,  but  I  would  much  rather  die 
than  tell  a  story  or  be  a  thief."  "  You  are  a  little  fool,"  said 
the  woman  ;  "  no  one  will  know  what  vou  have  done."  "  God 
will  know  it,  Madam,"  replied  Fatal ;  "  He  knows  all  that  we 
do,  and  He  will  punish  liars  and  those  who  steal."  When  the 
farmer's  wife  heard  these  words,  she  threw  herself  on  liim, 
beat  him,  and  tore  out  a  liandfal  of  bis  hair.  Fatal  cried,  and 
the  farmer  hearing  him,  asked  his  wife  why  she  beat  the  child? 
**  Bec-ause,"  said  she,  "  he  is  a  glutton ;  I  saw  him  this  moru- 
ini?  cat  a  pot  of  cream  which  I  was  going  to  take  to  market." 
**  Fie !  how  horrid  it  is  to  be  greedy,"  said  the  farmer ;  and 
immediately  called  a  servant,  and  bade  him  whip  Fatal. 

It  was  of  no  use  the  poor  child  saying  he  had  not  eaten 
the  cream ;  they  believed  the  mistress  rather  than  him,  Afber 
this,  he  went  into  the  fields  with  bis  sheep,  and  the  fanner's 
wife  aaid  to  him, Well !  will  yoa  now  give  me  a  sheep  ?** 
I  should  be  Tery  sorry  to  do  so,"  said  Fatal ;  "  you  can  do 
what  you  will  witii  me,  but  you  eannot  oblige  me  to  tell  a  lie." 
To  revenge  herself,  the  wicked  creature  then  set  all  the  other 
servants  to  treat  Fatal  ill.  He  remained  in  the  fields  night 
and  day ;  and  instead  of  giving  the  same  food  to  him  as  to  the 
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other  servants,  she  sent  him  nothing  hut  hread  and  water,  and 
when  he  returned  she  accused  biiai  of  all  the  harm  that  was 
done  in  the  house. 

He  passed  a  year  with  this  farmer,  and  although  he  lav  on 
the  bare  ground  and  was  so  ill-fed,  he  became  so  strong-  that 
he  appeared  to  be  fifteen  when  he  was  only  thirteen  ;  besides, 
he  was  become  so  patient,  tbat  he  did  not  mind  even  ^vhen 
they  scolded  him  unjustly.  One  day  thi*t  he  was  at  the 
ftnn,  he  heard  say  that  a  neighbouring  King  was  engaged  in 
a  great  war.  He  asked  his  master  to  discharge  him,  and  went 
on  foot  into  the  kingdom  of  this  Prince  to  become  a  soldier. 
He  engaged  himself  to  a  Captain  who  was  a  great  lord,  hut 
behaved  himself  more  hke  a  common  porter,  he  was  so  brutal; 
he  swore,  he  beat  his  soldiers,  he  robbed  them  of  half  the 
money  which  the  King  gave  for  their  food  and  clothisg ;  and 
under  this  wicked  Captain,  Fatal  was  even  more  unhappy  than 
with  the  farmer.  He  had  engaged  himself  for  t^yearSy  and 
although  he  saw  the  greater  number  of  his  comrades  desert^ 
he  would  never  follow  their  eiample,  for  he  said, I  have 
received  the  money  to  serve  ten  years ;  T  should  rob  the  King 
if  I  failed  in  my  word."  Although  the  Captain  was  a  wicked 
man,  and  ill-treated  Fats!  like  the  others,  he  could  not  help 
esteeming  him  because  he  saw  tbat  he  always  did  his  duty. 
He  save  him  money  to  do  his  o(Mnmission8y  and  Fatal  had 
the  key  of  his  chamber  when  he  went  to  the  country,  where 
he  dined  with  his  friends. 

This  Captain  was  not  fond  of  reading ;  but  he  had  a  large 
libraiy,  to  make  believe  to  those  who  came  to  his  house  that 
he  was  a  clever  man,  for  in  that  country  they  thought  that 
an  ofBcer  who  did  not  read  history  could  never  be  anything 
but  a  fool  and  an  i^oramus.  When  Fatal  had  finished  his 
duties  as  a  soldier,  mstead  of  going  to  drink  and  gamble  with 
his  comrades,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  Captain's  chamber 
and  tried  to  learn  his  profession  by  reading  the  lives  of  great 
Generals,  and  by  these  meims  he  became  capable  of  eommand* 
ing  an  army. 

He  had  already  been  seven  years  a  soldier  when  he  we&t  to 
the  war.  His  Captain  took  six  soldiers  with  him,  to  make  a 
search  in  a  little  wood;  and  when  in  this  little  wood,  the 
soldiers  said  quite  low,  We  must  kill  this  wicked  man,  who 
beats  us  and  steals  our  bread."   Fatal  told  thm  they  mu&t 
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not  do  such  a  wicked  action ;  but,  instead  of  listening  to  him, 
they  said  they  would  kill  him  with  the  Captain,  and  all  five 
drew  their  swords.  Fatal  placed  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
'  Captain,  and  fought  with  so  much  valour  that  he  alone  killed 
four  of  the  soldiers.  His  Captain,  seeing  that  he  owed  his 
life  to  him,  begged  his  pardon  for  all  the  ill  he  had  done 
him ;  and  having  reported  his  conduct  to  the  King,  Fatal 
was  made  a  Captain,  and  the  King  granted  him  a  large 
pension. 

Oh,  vou  may  be  sure  the  soldiers  did  not  wish  to  kill 

_____  V  V 

Fatal,  for  he  loved  them  like  his  children ;  and  far  from 
robbing  them  of  what  belonged  to  them,  he  gave  them  his 
own  money  when  they  were  wounded,  and  never  took  it  away 
again  when  in  an  ill  humour.  Meanwhile  a  great  battle  was 
fought,  and  the  General  commanding  the  army  having  been 
killed,  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  retreating  in  disorder, 
but  Fatal  cried  aloud  that  he  would  rather  die  sword  in  hand 
than  fly  like  a  coward.  His  own  men  answered  that  they 
would  not  abandon  himi  and  their  good  example  having 
shamed  the  others,  they  rallied  round  Fatal  and  fought  so 
well  that  they  routed  the  enemy,  and  todk  the  hostile  King's 
son  prisoner.  The  other  King  was  very  pleased  when  he 
heard  that  he  had  gained  the  battle,  and  said  to  Fatal  that 
he  would  make  him  General  of  all  the  army.  He  presented 
him  to  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  his  daughter,  who  gave 
him  their  hands  to  kiss. 

When  Fatal  saw  the  Princess,  he  remained  motionless. 
She  was  so  beautiful,  that  he  felt  madly  in  love  with  her,  and 
then  he  was  indeed  miserable ;  for  he  felt  that  a  man  like 
himself  was  not  fit  to  marry  a  great  Princess.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  carefiilly  to  conceal  his  love,  and  every  day  he 
su£fored  the  greatest  torment;  but  it  was  much  worse  when 
he  found  that  Fortun6,  having  seen  a  picture  of  the  Princess, 
who  was  named  Chraoteuse,  had  fallen  in  love  with  her, 
and  that  he  had  sent  ambassadors  to  demand  her  hand  in 
marriage. 

Fatid  thought  he  should  die  of  grief;  but  the  Princess 
Gracieuse,  wlw  knew  that  Fortune  was  a  wicked,  cowardly 
Prince,  begged  the  King,  her  father,  so  hard  not  to  make  her 
marry  him,  that  he  repHed  to  the  ambassador  that  the 
Princess  did  not  wish  to  marry  yets   For^nn^,  who  had  never 
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been  contradicted,  was  in  a  fury  when  he  heard  the  reply  of 
the  Princess ;  and  his  father,  who  could  refuse  him  nothing, 
dechired  wai'  with  the  father  of  Gracieuse,  who  did  not  distress 
himself  much  about  it,  for  he  said,  "  So  lung  as  I  have  Patal 
ftt  the  head  of  my  army,  I  do  not  fear  being  defeated.'* 

He  sent  for  his  General,  and  ordered  him  to  prepare  for 
war ;  but  Fatal,  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  told  him  that 
he  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  the  father  of  Fortune,  and  that 
he  could  not  hght  against  his  native  Sovereign.  The  father  of 
Gracieuse  was  in  a  great  rage,  and  told  Fatal  that  he  would 
put  him  to  death  if  he  refused  to  obey  him ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  would  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  if  he 
gained  the  victory  over  Fortune.  Poor  Fatal,  who  loved 
Gracieuse  passionately,  was  sorely  tempted,  but  in  the  end 
resolved  to  do  his  dutv. 

Without  saying  anything  to  the  King,  he  quitted  the 
Court,  and  abandoned  all  his  wealth.  Meanwhile,  Fortune 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  marched  to  give 
the  King  battle ;  but  at  the  end  of  four  days  he  fell  ill  of 
fatigue,  for  he  was  very  delicate,  never  having  taken  any 
exercise.  The  heat,  the  cold — everything  made  him  ill.  How- 
ever, the  ambassador,  who  wished  to  make  his  court  to 
Fortune,  told  him  that  he  had  seen  at  the  Court  of  Gracieiue 
the  little  boy  who  had  been  banished  from  the  Palace,  and 
that  they  said  the  father  of  Gracieuse  had  promised  him  his 
daughter.  Fortune  at  this  news  put  himself  in  a  great 
passion,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  better,  set  out  again  determined 
^to  dethrone  the  father  of  Gracieuse,  and  promised  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  any  one  who  would  bring  Fatal  to  him  dead 
or  alive. 

Fortune  won  a  great  victory,  although  he  did  not  fight 
himself,  for  he  was  afraid  of  being  killed.  At  length  he 
besieged  the  capital  eity  of  his  enemy,  and  resolved  to  take 
it  by  assault.  The  eve  of  this  day  they  brought  Fatid  to 
him,  bound  in  chains,  for  a  great  number  of  people  had  beoi 
tempted  by  the  reward  to  seek  for  him.  Fortun^,  ehanned 
at  being  able  to  revenge  himself,  xesolved,  before  commencing 
the  assault,  to  have  Fatal  beh^ed  in  sight  of  the  enemy. 
That  same  day  he  gave  a  great  feast  to  his  officers  to  celebrate 
his  birthday,  being  just  twenty-five  years  old.  The  aoldien 
in  the  besieged  dty  having  leamt  tiiat  Fatal  was  taken,  and 
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that  in  an  hour  he  was  to  be  beheaded,  resolved  to  perish 
or  save  him,  for  they  remerabered  the  benefits  he  had  con- 
ferred on  them  whilst  he  was  their  General.  They  asked 
permission  of  the  King  to  make  a  sortie^  and  this  time  they 
were  victorious. 

The  gift  of  Fortune  had  ceased,  and  he  was  killed  in  endea- 
vouring to  escape.  The  victorious  soldiers  ran  to  take  oft'  the 
chains  of  Fatal,  and  at  the  same  moment  they  saw  two  bril- 
liant eliariots  appear  in  the  air.  The  Fairy  was  in  one  of 
these  chariots,  and  the  father  and  mother  of  Fatal  were  in 
the  other,  but  asleep.  They  only  awoke  as  their  chariot 
touched  the  ground,  and  they  were  very  much  astonished  to 
lind  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  army. 

Tiie  Fairy  then  addressing  the  Queen,  and  presenting  Fatal 
to  her,  said,  "  Madam,  behold  in  this  hero  your  eldest  son ; 
the  misfortunes  which  he  has  undergone  have  corrected  the 
defects  of  his  character,  which  was  violent  and  passionate. 
Fortune,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  born  with  good  inclina- 
tions, has  been  entirely  spoilt  by  flattery,  and  God  has  not 
permitted  him  to  live  longer,  because  he  would  have  become 
more  wicked  every  day.  He  has  just  been  killed  ;  but  to  con- 
sole you  for  his  death,  learn  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
dethroning  his  father,  because  he  was  tired  of  waiting  to  be 
King.'*  The  King  and  Queen  were  very  much  ^istonished, 
and  embraced  Fatal  with  all  their  heart,  of  whom  they  had 
heard  speak  honourably.  The  Princess  (iracieuse  and  her 
father  learnt  with  joy  the  adventures  of  Fatal,  who  married 
Griicieuse,  with  whom  he  lived  a  long  time  in  perfect  happiness, 
because  it  wa£  founded  in  virtue. 
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CHARLES  PEEEAULT, 

Member  of  the  Academie  Fra!i<;'aise,  and  premier  commis  des 
hafimens  du  Moi,  was  born,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  the 
Meinoires  he  left  to  his  children,  in  Paris,  on  the  12th  of 
J anuary,  1628;  and  at  ei^ht  and  a  half  years  of  age  was  sent 
to  the  College  of  Beanvais,  where  he  gave  early  proof  of  his 
literary  abilities.  He  died  in  1703.  Although  the  author  of 
many  creditable  compositions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  he  is 
indebted  for  his  celebrity  to  that  collection  of  Fairy  tales 
which,  under  the  title  of  Histoires,  ou  Contes  du  Terns 
passiy  were  first  published  ia  1697,  and  speedily  obtained 
a  world-wide  popularity  as  Les  Contes  de  ma  M^re  VOife^ 
known  in  England  as  Mother  Goose's  Fairy  Tales, 

They  were  published  by  Perrault,  under  the  name  of  his 
son,  Perrault  D*Armancour,  at  that  time  a  child  onlj'  ten 
years  old,  whose  name  is  appended  to  the  dedication  of  the 
first  edition  to  "Mademoiselle,"  i.e.,  Elizabeth  Charlotte 
d' Orleans,  sister  of  Philippe,  Duke  of  Chartres,  and,  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  Kegent  of  France.  Mademoiselle  was 
born  1:3th  September,  1676.  The  title,  ConUs  de  ma  Mere 
POye,  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  and  a  great  deal 
of  paper,  not  to  say  learning,  has  been  wasted  in  the  attempt 
to  discover  the  original  source  of  the  stories,  and  the  reason 
of  their  being  called  those  of Ma  Mdre  TOye."  The  former 
question  I  shall  reserve  for  discussion  in  m  j  notices  of  the 
tales  themselves.  The  latter  we  will  jdispose  of  at  once. 
Monsieur  Colin  de  Flancy,  in  his  valuable  edition  of  the 
(Euvree  Okakie  de  Charlee  JPerrauU,  8vo,  Paris,  1826;  and 
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Baron  Walkenaer  in  his  Leitres  8ur  les  Contes  des  Fees 
attrihues  a  Perrault,  ^'c,  Paris,  12mo,  same  date,  have 
pretty  well  exhausted  the  subject.  The  three  principal  dezi- 
Tations  that  have  beea  insisted  upon,  are : — 

Firstly.  That  in  an  ancient  fabliau^  "a  goose  is  repre- 
sented telling  stories  to  her  goslings,  worthy  of  them  and  of 


Secondly.  That  in  the  frontispiece  to  the  first  edition  of 
Perrault's  Fairif  Tales^  an  old  woman  is  represented  spinning, 
and  beside  her  are  three  children,  one  boy  and  two  girls, 
whom  she  is  apparently  amusing  by  her  stories ;  and  that 
as  underneath  this  are  the  words  QnUet  dema  Mere  VOye^ 
this  old  woman  is  no  less  a  personage  tlian  Ma  TOye 
%jh  propria  persona. 

Thirdly.  That  Ma  M^re  FOye  is  one  and  the  same  indi- 
tidiud  with  La  Beine  P^dauque,  the  goose  or  bird-footed 
Qaeen,  a  soabriquet  applied  by  some  to  a  Bertha,  Queen  of 
iSrance ;  and  by  others  to  St.  Clotilde  and  the  Queen  of  Saba. 

The  first  is  an  assertion  without  proof.  The  second  a  mere 
opinion,  which  is  instantly  met  by  another— namely,  that  the 
old  woman  is  repeating  to  her  hearers  the  stories  of  Ma 
rOye.    The  third  is  a  tangible  proposition,  and  has  been 


At  St.  Marie  de  Nesle,  in  the  diocese  of  Troyes,  at 
St.  B6nigne  de  Dijon,  at  St.  Pierre  de  Nerers,  St.  Pourcain  in 
Auvergne,  and  in  divers  other  churches  in  France,  the  statue 
3S  to  1^  seen  of  a  <]^ueen  with  a  web-foot,  and  therefore  called 
La  B^ne  Pied*d*oie,  or  P^uque.*  This  statue  is  said  by 
Mabillon,  but  without  giving  any  authoriiy  for  his  aaserHon, 
to  represent  St.  Clotilde. 

The  Abb6  Leboeuf  beUeves  that  the  origin  of  this  name  is 
to  be  found  at  Toulouse.  He  quotes  a  passage  in  Babebus, 
who,  speaking  of  certain  large-footed  persons,  says,  "  they 
were  splay-footed,  like  geese,  or  Queen  Pedauque  in  her  por- 
trait formerly  at  Toulouse;"  "and  the  Abbe  concludes,"  savs 
Monsieur  de  Plancy,  "curiously  enough,  that  the  Queen 
Pedau(iuc  is  the  Queen  of  Saba  j"  supporting  his  opinion  by 
the  following  tale  in  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem  i — 


(1)  **  Ce  qui  nous  indiqne  qua  ee  reoeiill  eootaudt  lit  oontes  TolgilraMil 

connns  sous  ce  titre." — li.  W. 

(2)  Ote  being  derived  £rom  the  Low  Lutiu  word  Auca  (Du  Cange  m  toot). 


her." 
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.  "  The  Queen  of  Saba  was  so  fond  of  bathing,  tliat  she  plunged 
every  day  in  the  sea.  When  she  went  to  visit  Solomon,  he 
received  her  in  an  apartment  of  crystal.  The  Queen  of 
Saba  on  enterinf]^  it,  imagined  that  tlie  Monarch  was  in  the 
Avattr,  and  in  order  to  pass  tlirough  it  to  him,  she  lifted  her 
robe.  The  King  then  seeing  her  feet,  which  were  hideous,  said 
to  her :  '  Your  iace  unites  all  the  charms  of  the  most  beautiful 
womeu,  but  your  legs  and  feet  correspond  but  little  to  it.* " 

Even  if  we  could  suppose  Solomon  to  have  been  so  ungal- 
lant,  there  does  not  appear  much  in  this  Hebrew  story  to 
bear  upon  the  subject ;  for  what  possible  reason  was  there  for 
attributing  these  stories  to  the  Queen  of  Sa])a  ?  Bullet,  doyen 
of  the  University  of  Besangon,  goes  back  to  the  eleventh 
century,  in  France,  for  the  source  of  this  epithet.  The 
Good  King  liobert  had  married  his  relative.  Bertha ;  Gre- 
gory V.  comj^elled  him  to  divorce  her,  and  imposed  on  him 
a  penance  of  si  ven  years.  The  King,  who  loved  Bertha, 
refused  obedience,  and  the  Pope  excommunicated  him.  He 
was  deserted  by  everybody  except  two  servants.  In  the 
meanwliile,  Bertha  was  said  to  have  been  brought  to  bed  of  a 
monster  reseml)ling  an  ill-formed  duck,  or,  according  to  otliers, 
a  goose.  Abbon,  Abbot  of  Fleury,  brought  the  supposed 
offspring  to  the  King,  who,  horrified  at  the  sight  of  it,  repu- 
diated Bertha,  leaving  her,  however,  the  title  of  Queen.  The 
dreadful  story  was  circulated  that  she  had  given  birth  to  a 
goose,  and  that  she  had  herself  become  goose-footed,  as  a 
punishment  for  her  criminal  marriage.  Her  name  of  Bertha 
gave  more  authority  to  this  story  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
They  remembered  that  Bertha  or  Bertrade,  wife  of  Pepiii*le- 
bref,  was  surnamed  "  Bertha  with  the  Great  Foot,"  becausQ 
she  had  one  foot  larger  than  the  other ;  and  they  called  the 
repudiated  wife  of  Eobert,  "  Bertha  au  pied  d'Oie."  It  is 
possible  also,  remarks  Mons.  de  Plancy,  that  this  fable  was 
invented  to  flatter  Queen  Constance^  who  succeeded  her,  for 
it  was  the  period  of  credulity  and  superstition.  Constance 
went  to  Toulouse.  She  was  lodged  in  front  of  an  aqueduct 
so  narrow  that  a  man  could  not  pass  through  it.  To  amuse 
the  Princess,  they  told  her  it  was  the  bridge  of  Queen  Goose,; 
or  of  the  queen  with  the  goose's  foot.  This  story  was  afters 
wards  amplified,  and  it  he^me  a  saying  tiiat  Queen P^dauque 
was  of  Toulouse. 
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In  the  Oontei  i*Snirafel,hy  Noel  Dabil, published  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  centtny,  a  man  is  made  to 
swear  by  **  the  spindle  of  Queen  FMauque and  therefore 
BuUet  assumes  that  she  must  have  been  Queen  Bertha,  because 

there  is  an  old  French  saying,  "  when  Queen  Bertha  spun,"* 
which  is  applied  to  any  marvellous  story  of  bygone  days,  or 
to  events  that  are  said  to  have  happened  "  once  upon  a  time." 
This  is  very  inconclusive.    In  the  middle  ages,  spinning  was  a 

favourite  occupation  of  queens  and  princesses,  and  Queen  i 
Bertha  was  by  no  means  an  cxetption.'  There  is  another 
French  saying,  similarly  apj^lied  to  an  incredible  tale — "  It  is  ^ 
of  the  time  when  King  liobert  sang  to  the  lute,"  the  said  ' 
King  Kobei-t  being  the  husband  of  Queen  Bertha.  This  is 
all  tantamount  only  to  our  old  English  sayings,  "  When  Adam 
was  a  little  boy,"  and  "  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span/* 
&c.  It  is  also  more  than  probable  that  the  Bertha  of 
the  proverb  is  identical  with  the  Frau  Berchta  of  German 
superstition.  She  is  said  to  live  in  the  imaginations  of  the 
upper  German  races  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  Swabia,  Alsace, 
Switzerland,  and  some  districts  of  Thuringia  and  Franconia. 
She  appears  in  The  Twelve  Nights  as  a  woman  with  sha^fEry 
hair,  to  inspect  the  spinners,  when  fish  and  porridge  are  to  be 
eaten  in  honour  of  her,  and  all  the  distaffs  must  be  spun  ofL 
This  superstition  was  also  common  in  England : —  ' 

Partly  work  and  partly  play 
Tou  most  on  St  Diataff 's  aajr. 

Thftt  is,  the  day  after  Twelfth  Bay,  and  ie  evidentlT  the  relic 
of  some  pagan  rite  in  honour,  most  prohablj,  of  IV^eya  or 
Frega,  the  Venus  of  the  Scandinavians.  ^^Dame  Bertha 
homed,"  is  one  of  the  characters  in  Let  Evangiles  des 
OmaUles  (QuenouOles),  the  joint  composition  of  Jean  d' Arras 
and  three  other  writers,  in  1475.  It  was  Inmslated  into 
English,  and  printed  by  Winkyn  de  Worde,  with  the  title  of 
The  Oospelles  o/DiataJh* 

(1)  The  Italians  have  the  same  proverb — "  Nel  tempo  ovc  nertlia  filara." 

(2)  In  the  coffin  ot  Jeanne  de  Bourgogne,  the  first  wife  of  Thillp  de  Valai*, 
were  foand  tbe  Queen's  ring  of  Mww,  her  diikff  nod  «pM!s.  The  tOBb  of 

Jeanne  de  Bourhon,  Qnccn  of  Charles  V.  of  France,  also  contained  part  of  her 
cro^^Ti,  her  golden  ring,  and  her  distaff  of  gilt  wood  (vide  Lenoir,  XcU$ Mi»- 
tongues  sur  ks  ExiMmatiom  J'aUes  en  179a  dam  VAbbaye  de  St.  l>cni»). 

<•}  See  ft  leuaed  end  tnterestinB  pftper  em  the  Distnff  and  Spiadk,  yjj 
J.  T.  Akermna,  £iq..  Sec.  F.8JL,  AnSutiioi^  toL  szxvii. 
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A  writer  who  signs  himself  Thiletymus,  has  acutely  pointed 
out  a  more  probable  orii^in  of  the  title  of  Coutes  de  ma  (or 
de  le)  Mere  VOije,  which  it  is  clear,  from  passages  in  Boileau 
and  Moliere,  was  applied  to  a  certain  collection  of  old  stories 
long  before  Pcrrault  published  his  Ilistoires  du  Temps  Fassi. 
This  writer  refers  us  to  tlio  customs  of  antiquity  and  the 
superstitions  of  the  middle  ag-(>s.  He  recals  to  us  that  the 
ancient  T^omans  contided  their  dwellings  to  the  care  of  their 
geese.^  lie  alludes  to  the  two  hundred  thousand  Crusaders 
wdio,  in  109G,  directed  tlieir  march  by  the  flight  of  a  goose 
from  Hungary  to  J erusalem  ;  to  the  guardian''  fairies  of  the 
Chateau  de  Pirou  in  the  Contentin,  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Normans,  transformed  themselves  into  wild 
geese  ;  to  the  benevole7it  and  protect in^  dwarfg  of  the  Canton 
of  Berne,  who  are  said  to  have  been  all  goose-footed ;  and 
above  all,  to  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  who,  in  her  Heptameron^ 
calls  herself  Oisille ;  and  he  concludes  by  saying,  "  C'est  que 
la  bonne  dame  Oisille,  veuve  de  grand  experience  y  repr^nte 
la  M^e  rOie ;  c'est  que  du  conte  le  moius  disctet  elle  sait 
tirer  toujours  une  conclusion  favorable  a  la  morale.  .  .  Contes 
de  la  Mere  TOie  c'est  k  dire  contes  de  la  vieille  grand  mere, 
jaseuse  et  criande  comme  TOie  mais  oomme  TOie,  surtout 
gardienne  vigilante  de  la  maison.  .  .  .  J'allaia  dire  de  la 
Vertu;* 

There  is,  amidst  all  this  suggestion,  one  fact  to  repose 
upon.  It  is,  that  Perpault  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  stories 
he  published ;  that  he  merely  transmitted  to  writing*  no  doubt 
with  some  touches  of  his  own,  tales  of  the  nursery  which 
had  descended  orally  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Celtio 
occupation  of  Armorica  or  Bretagne,  to  the  peculiar  supeniti* 
tions  of  which  we  shall  find,  as  we  proceed,  they  all  have  more 
or  less  reference,  and  that  the  particular  stories  printed  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Histoiref  au  Temps  Fani^  had  long  been 
popularly  known  as  Oontes  de  ma  IQre  VOye.  In  lw8,  at 
the  age  of  fifty,  Perrault  retired  from  his  public  office  to 
dedicate  himself  entirely  to  literature  and  the  education  of 
his  children.  Some  ten  years  afberwards  he  composed  a  novel 
in  verse,  founded  on  a  celebrated  tale  in  the  Deeamerone  of 
Boccaccio,  and  well  known  to  us  as  Fafient  Orizzel,  his  title 
hemg la Marqmee  de  8akueess  ou.laFatimee  de  GriseUJis 
It  was  published  at  Paris,  by  Jean  Baptiste  Coignard,  in 
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1691.  La  Fontaine  had,  as  early  as  1678,  said,  in  the  fourth 
Fable  of  his  eighth  Book,  Le  JBouvoir  des  Mibles^ 

— **Et  noliiitaie 

An  moment  que  jc  fais  cette  monlittf 

Si  Peau  cVAne  m'etait  contd 

J'y  prendrais  un  plaisir  extreme." 

These  lines  it  would  seem  induced  Perrault  to  versify  the  old 
nursery  story  of  Feau  d^Ane,  with  which  Louis  XIV.,  when 
an  infant,  used  to  he  rocked  to  sleep ;  and  in  1694,  on  the 
publication  of  the  second  edition  of  his  GhrueUdia^  he  added 
to  it  his  metrical  version  of  Feau  d^Ane^  and  Lea  Souhaita 
Bidieulee^  known  to  us  as  The  Three  Wiehee.  The  success 
of  these  stories  led  him  to  publish,  in  1697,  his  collection  of 
Lee  Ooniee  de  ma  Mh^e  V  Oye,  under  the  title  of  Sietoiree  du 
Temps  Faee%^  and  in  the  name  of  his  son,  as  before  stated. 
This  collection  consisted  of  eight  stories  only,  all  in  prose : 
La  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant,  Le  FeHt  Chemeron  Bouge,  Barhe 
Bleue,  Le  Chat  Botti,  Lee  Fiee^  Oenehillon,  Biouet  d  la 
Soupe,  and  Le  FetU  Foueet — ^a  proof  that  Feau  e^Ane  was 
not  one  of  the  Omtee  de  ma  Mhv  VOie^  any  more  than  Qri' 
eelidie  or  Lee  Sauhaite  Bidieulee.  The  same  eight  stories 
alone  appear  in  the  second  edition  in  170/  (four  years  after 
the  death  of  Perrault),  and  in  the  third  edition  by  Nicolas 
Gosselin,  in  1724.  It  is  not  until  1742,  when  an  edition  of 
the  Histoires  du  Temps  Fassi  was  published  at  the  Hague,* 
that  we  find  any  addition  to  the  first  eight  stories,  and  then 
we  have  for  the  first  time  the  story  of  Adroite  Princesse ; 
oil,  Les  Aventures  de  Fineite,  presented  to  us,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  Countess  of  Miirat,  as  a  story  by  Perrault,  althous^h 
a  story  with  that  title  and  on  that  subject  was  published  by 
Madlle.  Lheritier  in  1606,  in  a  work  entitled,  Q^uvres  Melees, 
confenant  NouveUes  et  autres  Outrages  en  Verse  et  en  Prose, 
in  which  also  appears  a  letter  from  the  author  to  the  daughter 
of  Perrault.  But  even  in  the  Hague  edition  of  1742,  there  is 
no  Peau  d'Ane,  and  it  is  only  in  comparatively  modern  collec- 
tions that  a  prose  version  of  that  story,  as  well  as  the  one  in 

(1)  There  was  tnotber  edition,  !ii  Freneh  and  English,  pnbUAed  at  tiie 

Hague  three  years  afterwards : — CorUes  de  ma  Mere  VOye,  en  Franfttis  et  em 
Anglnlf.  Par  Perrault,  avec  des  figures  graveea  par  Fokke.  La  Haye  :  Aeaulme, 
1746.  12010.  It  wad  a  rare  book  in  1784,  wlien  it  was  sold,  at  the  sale  of  the 
librafj  of  the  Dno  de  la  VaUttfe^lbr  twenty-three  Ume  siatleeB  ioiM. 
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verse  actuallv  writtcMi  bv  Perrault,  is,  with  L'Adroite  Frin- 
cesse,  GriscIIJis,  and  J^es  Souliaits  llldiciiJes,  added  to  the 
eii^ht  original  Conies  do  ma  Ale  re  rOie,  or  IListoires  du  Temj^s 
Fosse. 

From  these  eight  stories  I  have  selected  six,  omitting  only 
Le  Petit  Chaperon  Bouge,  and  Les  Fees,  so  well  known  in  the 
nursery  as  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  (why  "Riding?")  and 
Toads  and  Diamonds^  and  for  tlie  atmosphere  of  which  they  are 
alone  calculated.  On  the  others  I  shall  now  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions in  their  order  of  publication,  and  in  the  same  spirit  as 
those  appended  to  the  Fairy  Tales  of  the  Countess  d'Auluoy. 


SLUE  BEABD. 


La  Barhe  Bleue  is  founded,  according  to  Mons.  Colin  de 
Plancy,  on  a  tradition  of  Lower  Brittany  ;  and  he  remarks  that 
Perrault  must  have  heard  it  from  tlie  lips  of  nurses,  or  perhaps 
peasants,  to  have  written  with  so  much  ndivete  the  scene  of 
Sister  Anne.  He  states  also  that  it  is  pretended  that  Blue 
Beard  was  actually  a  nobleman  of  the  house  of  Beaumanoir. 
He  does  not,  how^ever,  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  the  origi- 
nal of  this  terrible  portrait  is  also  said  to  have  been  Gilles  de 
Laval,  Seigneur  deliaiz,  created  Marechal  de  France,  June  21st, 
1429,  for  his  defence  of  Orleans  against  the  English,  but 
whose  infamous  conduct  in  Brittany  so  exasperated  the  public 
against  him,  that  in  1440  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Procureur-General  de  Bretap:ne,  and  having  been  tried  and 
found  guilty,  w^as  condemned  to  be  hanged  and  burnt,  and 
underwent  that  sentence  in  a  field  at  Nantes,  on  the  8th  of 
October  (some  say  23rd  of  December)  of  that  same  year, 
after  exhibiting,  says  the  chronicler,  great  signs  of  repentance ; 
his  body  was  taken  out  of  the  flames,  and  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  Cannelites  at  Nantes.  It  was,  we  are  told,  his  taste 
for  loxury  and  libertinism  which  plunged  him  into  all  the 
crimes  for  which  he  was  so  fearfully  punished.  He  squan- 
dered a  revenue  of  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  per  annum, 
an  enormous  sum  in  those  days,  and  which  he  had  inherited 
at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  never  travelled  without  being  ac- 
companied by  an  army  of  cooks,  musicians,  dancers  of  both 

ll2 
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Boxes,  packs  of  hounds,  and  two  hundred  saddle  horses.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  he  thought  it  neoessary  to  include  iu 
his  suite  of  attendants  some  fortune-tellers  and  pretended 
magicians,  which  it  is  possible  in  those  days  may  have  caused 
the  credulous  multitude  to  impute  to  him  some  atrocities 
of  which  he  may  have  heen  innocent.  The  whole  proces 
is  said  to  be  still  extant:  but  we  are  not  fumiahea  with 
any  details  which  would  identify  him  with  the  gentleman 
w£o  rejoiced  in  a  blue  beard,  and  expiated  his  offences 
by  being  run  through  the  body  with  cold  iron,  instead  of  bein^ 
roasted  at  a  stake  like  the  guilty  but  penitent  Marshal? 
Whether  the  line  of  Beaumanoir  or  of  Laval  has  the  best 
claim  to  the  honour  of  his  relationship,  may  be  still  a  ma;tter 
of  dispute;  but  the  &ct  more  important  to  our  present 
inquiry  is,  that  in  either  case  it  is  a  tradition  of  Bretagne, 
and  therefore  strengthens  the  theory  of  Mons.  de  Plancy  and 
the  Baron  Walkenaer. 

There  is  no  fairy  in  this  story^  but  there  is  an  enchanted 
key.  La  clef,*'  says  the  author,  etait  f6e.'*  In  the  old 
translations  this  is  rendered  "  the  key  was  a  fairy.'*  "  F4e** 
is,  however,  in  such  instances  as  these,  not  a  noun  substantive, 
but  an  adjective,  now  obsolete,  but  to  be  found  in  Cotgrave, 
spelt  with  a  third  e  in  the  feminine.  F^,  m.;  eee,  f.:  Fatall 
appointed,  destined ;  also,  taken,  hewUehed  or  forespoken ;  also, 
charmed^  inehanted" — ^Edit.  1650. 

There  is  another  popular  passage  in  this  story  which  requires 
a  word  of  remark Je  ne  vols  rien  que  le  soleil  qui  pou- 
droie  et  Therbe  qui  verdoie.*'  This  has  been  generally  trans- 
lated, "  I  see  nothing  but  the  sun  which  makes  a  dust,  and 
the  grass  which  lookt  green."  Mons.  de  Flancy  appends  a 
note  to  this  passage,  as  follows: — ^''l.  Poudroyer,  darder, 
^blouir  les  yeux.   2.  Verdoyer,  jeter  im  ^dat  vert." 

With  great  submission  to  so  high  an  authority,  I  must 
Tenture  to  dilto  with  him  on  this  point.  "  Poudroyer"  is  an 

(1)  Hr.  Dunlop,  who  alludes  to  this  story,  speaks  of  the  murder  of  bis  wives. 
The  sntkor  otL*Aii  4e  Firmer  des  Date«,  gives  him  hat  one  wilb*  Catharine  de 
Thouars,  rlaTiphter  and  heiress  of  Mille  de  Thenars,  Seicrncur  de  Chabanais  et 
Oonfolent,  whom  he  married  December  31st,  1420,  aud  who  survived  him,  and 
was  re-married  to  Jean  de  Venddme,  Yidame  d* Amiens.  She  therefore  lived 
with  him  for  twenty  years,  and  bore  him  one  dau/;hter,  Marie  de  LaTal,  Dame 
deKaiz,  who  married  twice,  and  died  the  1st  of  November,  1458.  Pere  Ansclme 
says  he  was  contracted  in  1416  to  Jeanne  I'ayuel,  daughter  and  co-heire^s  of 
Fonqnes,  Seigneur  de  Bambyet  but  that  the  died  prerJou  to  the  eelebratioii 
AfthemaRiage. 
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old  French  verb,  gignifving  to  reduce  to  powdor.  "  Je  poudroie, 
ta  poudroies,  il  poudroie."  &e.  "  Un  cheval  Espagnol  poudro' 
ynnt  tous  les  champs,"  J.  B.  Bouss;  and  Bescherelle,  in  his 
JJictionnaire  National^  remarks,  quoting  the  actual  passage 
from  Perrault,  "  Ce  mot  sonore  podtique,  epargnant  una  p^ri- 

?hrase  est  a  regretter."  Verdoyer  is  also  a  verb  active,  signi- 
nng  to  grow  or  become  green,  and  1  have  therefore  taken 
the  liberty  to  render  the  «ibovo  celebrated  reply,  "  I  see 
nothing  but  the  sun  makini^  dust"  (tliat  is  to  say,  reducing 
the  soil  to  dust  l)y  its  heat),  ''and  the  grass  growiucr  c^n-een." 
It  is  tlie  llock  of  sheep  that  afterwards  raise  or  make  «  dusfc. 
It  may  be  tlionixht  i  am  ''makin<:f  a  dust,"  to  use  a  familiar 
])hrase,  about  a  ti  iilo  ;  but  I  wished  to  point  out  that  unless 
we  could  say  in  KnL;lish,  "  the  sun  that  diints  and  tlie  gra^s 
that  r/reens,''  wc  cannot  a[)proach  the  terse  and  graphic  de- 
scription of  dear  Sister  Anne. 

Mons,  de  Plancy  observes  that  the  incidents  of  this  story 
(excepting,  of  course,  that  of  tiie  enchanted  key)  are  not 
impossible,  provided  they  are  supposed  to  have  occurred  in 
the  middle  ages ;  but  that  Perrault  has  placed  them  nearer  , 
his  own  times,  bv  savini^:  that  Blue  Beard's  widow  employed 
part  of  her  fortune  in  purchasing  commissions  for  her  two 
brothers,  as  the  sale  of  commissions  in  the  French  army  was 
not  known  before  the  reign  of  Francis  I.;  but  he  does  not 
notice  that  the  mention  ol'  dragoons  and  musqueteers  brings 
them  still  nearer.  Blue  Beard  has  been  a  lavourite  subject 
with  the  dramatists,  both  French  and  English.  The  celebrated 
melodrama  by  George  Colman  the  younger,  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  Tlieatre,  in  1708,  in  which  the  scene  was  transferred 
to  the  East,  was  rendered  still  more  popular  by  the  music  of 
Michael  Kelly  :  the  "  March  in  Blue  Beard"  was  perpetrated 
on  every  piano  alternately  with  the  "Duke  of  York's  March,'* 
the  "  Battle  of  Prague,"  and  the  "  Overture  to  Lodoiska,'* 


THE  8L££PIira  BEAUTY  IS  THE  WOOJ). 

The  charming  fairy  tale  of  La  Belle  au  Bois  dormant  is  the 
gem  of  the  collection.  Its  popularity  is  as  great  at  the 
present  day  as  it  was  two  hundred  yeurs  ago.  I  have  called 
the  reader's  atteutiuu  in  a  marginal  note  to  the  llrot  mention 
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probably  of  seven  league  boots,*  but  I  reserved  for  the  Ap- 
pendix some  observations  upon  the  earliest  mention  of  Ogres 
and  Ogresses.  The  Baron  Walkenaer,  in  his  letters  already 
quoted,  has,  I  think  Buccessfully,  combated  the  earlier  notion 
that  the  word  Ogre  was  derived  from  a  classical  souree.  He 
deduces  it  from  the  Oigours  or  Igours,  a  Turkish  race  men- 
tioned by  Frocopius  in  the  siith  century.  Some  tribes  of 
Oigurs  established  themselves  in  the  Crimea,  and  their 
language  was  called  "  Lingua  Ouguresea'^  by  the  Italian 
merchants  who  first  traded  with  them.  In  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  all  Tartars  were  confounded  under  the 
name  of  Oigurs.  When  the  Magyars,  a  Tartar  tribe  from 
the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  OTenrau  Pacia  and  Pannonia,  the 
names  of  the  ancient  Hons  and  of  the  ferocious  Oigurs 
were  united  to  designate  them.  They  were  first  caJled 
Hunnie-Gours,  and  their  country  Hunnic^Gourie,  from  whence 
Hongrois  and  Hungary.  The  atrocities  committed  by  and 
attributed  to  the  Oigurs  spread  horror  and  alarm  throughout 
Europe.  Their  cruelties  to  infants,  in  which  they  have  been 
only  equalled  by  the  barbarous  Sepoys  in  the  recent  calamitous 
events  in  India,  took  especial  hold  of  the  imaginations  of 
those  to  whose  care  children  were  speciaUy  entrusted,  and 
the  i^pellation  of  Oigur  or  Ogre  be»une  synonymous  with 
that  of  cannibal,  or  any  other  ferocious  monster  in  human 
form.  In  Boquefort*B  Qhuaire  de  la  Langue  Bommne^  Ogre 
b  also  derived  from  the  same  source.  That  'THuoreo'* 
of  the  Italians,  the  Oreo  of  Bojardo  and  Ariosto,  may  be 
derived  from  the  Latin  Oreus,  according  to  Minucci,  as 
Mr.  Keightley  imacines,  I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute. 
Such  curious  coinddenoes  are  common  to  all  who  have  wan* 
dered  in  the  mazes  of  etymology ;  but  I  will  merely  suggest 
that  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  Oreo  and  Huorco  were  also 
derived  from  Oigur,  the  name  by  which  the  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea  were  known  to  the  Italians  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Florio,  however  (1598),  says, 
•'Oreo  as  Orca,  a  sea  monster,"  which  tlie  Ogre  never  was. 

Spinning  with  the  distaff  is  tlie  oldest  I'orm.  A  wheel 
apjjeurs  in  illumiuatious  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  the 

(1)  In  the  mafginsl  note  I  have  mentioned  JM  omI  Me  Btm  ttoft.  TMt 

is  nn  error.  There  arc  no  seven  league  boot«  in  tliat  story.  It  is  Jack  tht 
Giant  Killer  *)ii!y  who  la  the  fortunate  proprietor  of  the  •*  shoes  of  nuiftncil,* 
)vliicii  either  buggested,  or  were  suggeeted  by,  the  boot*  aforesaid. 
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womaii  hent  sfcood  to  her  work.  The  more  modern  spinning- 
wheel,  at  which  women  sit,  was  invented  in  1530,  bj  a  citizen 
of  Brunswick,  named  Jui^n.  For  illustration  of  the  acci- 
dent to  the  Princess,  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  in 
the  Pyrenees  and  western  provinces  of  France  the  spindle  is 
sometimes  pointed  with  iron.  It  is  thus,"  says  Mr.  Akerman 
(the  author  of  a  paper  on  the  Distalt'  in  the  Archccolo(/ia,  vol. 
xxxvii.),  "rendered  a  stiletto,  uitliwliieh  the  woman  could 
defend  herself,"  The  same  antiquary  informs  us  that  the 
art  of  spinning  in  its  simplest  and  most  primitive  forms  is  yet 
pursued  in  Italy,  where  the  women  of  Cai^  still  twirl  the 
spindle  unrestrained  by  that '  ancient  rustic  law  which  forhade 
its  use  icithout  doors.''  "  So  that  the  father  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  had  a  sort  of  precedent  lor  bis  Must  not  spin  with 
spindles  Act.** 

The  Germans  have  a  version  of  this  story  called  JBrioT" 
Hose :  vide  Grimm's  Joinder  und  Hausmdrchen, 


HASTES  CAT  ;  OB  PUSS  IN  BOOTS. 

Maitre  OktU;  oti,  U  Chat  Bott%, — ^Thia  captal  story  is 
said  by  Mr.  Dunlop  and  Mr.  Keigbtley  to  he  taken  from  a 
collection  of  stories  by  Giovan  Francesco  Straparola,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1550-54;,  under  the  titles  of  Tredici  FiacevoU 
Notte,  and  translated  into  French  "witb  considerable  em- 
bellishments" in  1585.  That  the  first  story  of  the  Eleventh 
Night  is  derived  from  the  same  source  as  Perrault's  there 
can  be  little  doubt ;  but  I  am  not  by  any  means  prepared  to 
admit  that  Perraiilt  \vas  indebted  to  that  or  any  other 
printed  collection  for  this  or  any  one  of  those  eight  stories 
which  it  is  eh^ar  were  well  known  in  France  as  Les  Contes  de 
ma  Mere  VUyc  Straparola,  who  seems  to  have  borrowed 
largely  from  ^lorlini,  and  collected  stories  wherever  he  could 
find  them,  drew  upon  the  traditions  of  Brittany  as  well  as  on  the 
fabliaux  of  Provence.  It  is  indeed  notorious  that  the  Italian 
novel  sts  were  indebted  almost  entirely  to  the  Trouveres  or 
Troubadours  of  Languedoc,  whilst  they  themselves  admit 
that  the  plots  of  their  romances  were  of  Armorican  origin. 

In  Britanic  of  old  time 

Theae  laya  were  wrought,  so  saith  this  rhyme. 

Says  tbe  old  translator  of  the  Lai  U  Ftaine^  the  author  of 
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which  Mr.  Dunlop  aclcnowledges  "must  have  been  better 
informed  than  any  modern  writer"  {History  of  Ficlion^  8vo, 
1845,  p.  196).    In  the  second  edition  of  the  Countess 
D'Aulnoy's  Fairy  Tales^  I  took  an  opportunity  of  vindicat- 
ing that  lady  from  the  charge  so  hastily  preferred  against 
her  both  by  Mr.  Dunlop  and  Mr.  Keightley,  and  I  now  con- 
test as  strongly  the  accuracy  of  the  opinions  of  the  same 
writers  respecting  the  tales  of  Charles  Perrault.    Neither  in 
the  story  of  Straparola^  first  of  the  Eleventh  Night,  nor  in 
the  Gaglimo  of  Signor  Basile  (whose  Fentamerone,  pub- 
lished in  1672,  is  also  roimdly  asserted  to  have  been  the 
"origin"  of  the  French  Gontes  des  Fees^),  do  we  find  Puci 
in  Moots.    What  would  Le  Maitre  Ckai  be,  were  he  not 
also  Le  Chat  BotU  ?   Nor  is  there  an  Ogre — that  especial 
characteristic  of  a  legend  of  Brittany — nor  consequently  the 
delicious  scene  between  him  and  Pus(^  which  so  dramatically 
winds  up  the  French  story.    The  same  xmmistakeable  indi- 
cations of  its  being  a  veritable  Uistoire  du  Temps  Fosse, 
•militate  against  the  belief  alluded  to  by  M.  de  Plancy,  that 
the  Marquis  de  Carabas  was  intended  as  a  ]  ortrait  of  some 
particular  nobleman  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIY. ;  and  there- 
fore that  the  usurpation  of  the  castle  and  property  of  the  ogre 
might  be  an  allusion  to  the  indelicate  seizure  by  D'Aubign^ 
of  the  domains  of  a  Protestant,  an  exile  in  consequence  of 
the  religious  persecutions  at  the  close  of  the  seventeentli 
century,  "In  which  case,"  he  adds,  **the  Oat  would  be 
Madame  de  Maintenon !"   What  a  pity  so  ingenious  an  idea 
should  be  destitute  of  foundation.   It  is  more  jnobable  that 
the  wits  of  the  day  compared  the  illustrious  individuak  to 
the  Marquis  de  Oarabas  and  his  Oat. 

I  have  k^t  the  old  English  title  of  Pwv  in  JBiooto,  though 
it  is  not  literallj  that  of  the  original.  It  would  have  bm 
an  indictable  offence  to  have  altered  it. 

The  tricks  of  the  cat  to  catch  the  rats  are  described  almost 
in  the  words  of  Lafontaine,  in  his  fable  of  Le  Chat  et  le  Vieux 
Bat,  in  which  Maitre  Mitis,   TAlexandre  des  chats,"  a  second 

(1)  Of  the  ten  stories  in  tlie  Mother  Goose' h  Fairy  Tales  of  rerrault,  stxrn 
are  to  be  found  in  the.  Pentamerone^"  says  Mr.  Kelghtley«  in  his  Tales  tmd 
Fktfonif  p.  184.   I  have  already  shown  that  there  were  only  eight  atoriM  hi 

the  Cotites  inn  Mrrc  VOfjfi,  and  in  the  Pentamerone  I  find  but  two  that 
have  any  Kirailitude  to  the  talcs  of  Perrault — fiz.^  Gagliuso  and  La  Gottn  r,»i<s 
renMa,  both  differing  widely  in  many  xH>int^  from  the  ancient  Breton  iradiuuni. 
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Bodillard,  "ae  pend  la  t^te  en  bas"  and  6*enfarme"  for  the 
same  purpose. 


Cnn>EBXt»LA;  OB  THE  LTTTLB  GLASS  SLTPPEB. 

Cendrillon ;  ou,  la  Fcfife  Pantovjle  de  Verre.  Here, 
again,  could  it  enter  tlie  heart  of  an  Knglishman  to  call  this 
anything  but  Cinderella?  I  am  })roud  to  say  1  was  not 
equal  to  such  a  sacrifice  to  principle.  I  should  have  been 
afraid  to  meet  the  eyes  of  my  grandchildren.  There  are 
persons,  however,  who  have  been  cruel  enough  to  tamper 
w'ith  the  second  title,  to  destroy  "  the  little  glass  slipper,'* 
and  tell  us  that  in  the  original  story  it  was  not  a  pantouflo 
•'de  r<?rr^,"  but  "de  rair" — i-f*.,  a  fur  much  worn  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  from  which  the  charge  of  vair  in  heruldiy 
was  taken.  I  thank  the  stars  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  foundation  for  this  alai'ming  report.  Even 
should  it  be  unfortunately  the  fact,  it  would  n(jt  affect  the 
Conte  de  ma  Mere  VOye,  as  handed  down  to  ns  by  Perrault. 
In  that,  it  is  an  undeniable  "  pantoufle  de  verve and  has 
been  said  to  represent  allegorically  the  extreme  fragility  of 
woman's  reputation,  and  the  prudence  of  flight  before  it  is 
too  late.  There  aj^pears  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  story  is 
founded  on  an  old  Armorican  tradition,  as  in  1826  an  altera- 
tion of  an  ancient  lireton  chronicle  was  published  by  Madame 
V'lQiiAi,  G\\t\i\eA  Ijattrelte  de  Kdniabnis;  ou,  la  NouvcUe  Cen- 
drillon, which  is  taken  from  the  same  source,  but  divested  of 
its  fairy  agency  :  and  the  Countess  d'Aulnoy  had  j)reviously 
availed  herself  of  some  portions  of  the  tale  of  CendrUlun  lu 
her  story  of  Finctte  Cctuiron. 

The  trial  of  the  slipper  is  like  that  of  the  ring  in  the  story 
oi  locate  d'Ane,  and  a  "little  glass  shoe"  is  the  subject  of  a 
German  fairy  tale.  The  Germans  have  also  a  verson  of 
Cinderella^  in  which  the  slipper  is  of  "pure  gold.** 

At  the  banquet  it  w^ll  be  remembered  that  the  Prince  is 
said  to  have  given  Cinderella  both  oranges  and  citrons. 
These  do  not  appear  to  us  at  present  as  particularly  suggestive 
of  the  magnificence  of  a  ro3^al  collation;  but  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  Portugal  oranges  were  considered  a  present  worthy 
princes  of  the  blood.  "Monsieur,  me  vint  voir,**  says  the 
Puchesse  de  Moutpensier,  in  her  MeuwirSj        me  donne 
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*^  le  quatri^me  service  fut  d'oyseaux  tans  grands  que  petitSy  efe 
iotis  le  service  Jut  dore.''* 

In  the  Form  of  Cury  there  is  a  receipt  for  making  "  Viande 
Eiall"  (ro3^al),  in  which  the  cook  is  told,  after  he  has  dressed 
it  in  **  dysshes  plate,"  to  take  a  harre  of  golde  foyle  and 
another  of  nherfoyle^  and  lay  horn  (them)  on.  Saint  Andrew's 
cross  wyse,  aboYe  the  potage,  and  tiien  take  sugre  plate,  or 
gynger  plate,  or  paste  royal^  and  kutte  hom-of  lozenges,  and 
plante  nom  in  the  voide  places  between  the  barres,  and  serve 
hit  forthe.*'  The  peacock  senred  in  his  ^  hakell," — neck 
feathers,  or  ^  his  pride*' — with  tail  disx^layed^  &c. — 
had  always  his  bill  gpilt. 

Whatever,  in  fine,  the qnene  de  renard"  may  have  been, 
I  cannot  doubt  that,  worn  ^  sor  Toreille,"  it  was  a  distinctive 
mark  of  a  rSHgseur  of  that  day,  as  a  pen  behind  the  ear  has 
been  of  a  derk  in  ours ;  and  the  probability  is  in  favour  of 
the  third  interpretation,  as  rSHsseure  were,  as  their  name 
implies,  those  cooks  who  prepared  the  roasted  dishes  only, 
and  in  all  the  old  accounts  it  is  especially  the  ^'roUe**  'that  is 
••dor^.'' 

Biquef  d  la  Soupe  is  supposed  to  have  inspired  Madame 
de  Yilleneuve  with  the  idea  of  the  Beauiy  and  the  JBeast. 
In  my  notice  of  that  story,  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  in 

refutation  of  that  supposition.    Hiquet  tcith  the  Tuft  was  the 
first  of  those  fairy  extravaganzas  which  the  public  have  so 
kindlv  received  durino:  twenty  vears,  at  the  Olympic,  Co  vent  ' 
Garden,  Drury  Lane,  tlie  Haymarket,  and  the  Lyc^'um.    It  | 
was  written  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Charles  Dance,  and  i 
produced  at  the  Olympic  under  Madame  Yestris's  manage- 
ment, December  20th,  1836. 


LITTLE  laUMSLJOra. 

Le  Fetit  Poucet. — This  story,  under  the  titles  of  Hop  o* 
wji  Thumb,  Little  Thumb  and  his  Brothers^  <fec.,  has  bevu 
continually  reprinted  amongst  our  English  nursery  tales  ;  and 
as  I  have  already  spoken  of  ogres  and  seven -leagued  b<x>ts, 
there  is  little  else  in  it  that  calls  for  observation.  The  latter 
are  said  to  have  been  '"lees" — i*e.  enchanted|  as  the  key  in 
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Blue  Beard,  The  attempt  of  the  parents  to  lose  tlie 
children  in  tlie  wood  is  an  incident  in  Madame  d'Aulnoy's 
story  of  Finette  Cendron,  drawn,  no  doubt,  from  the  same 
source,  as  Cambry,  in  his  Voyage  au  Finisterre,  bears  witness 
to  Le  Fctit  Poucet  having  been  an  "  ancien  conte  populaire,** 
which  has  for  ai^es  amused  "  les  enfiins  de  la  Basse  Bretagne." 
I  think  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  tlie  question 
of  this  story  being  founded  on  an  opisorle  in  Homer's 
Odyssetj^  to  prove  that  Perrault  was  not  thinking  of  Ulysses 
in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  or  that  tlio  pebbles  and  bread 
were  not  suggested  by  the  clue  of  Ariadne. 

In  Grimm's  Kinder  und  Uaiisjndrchen  are  several  stories 
about  Thumbling ;  and  I  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader 
that  England  has  her  own  renowned  TJionnu  Thumb, 
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HEyRiETTE  Julie  de  Castklnait,  daughter  of  Michel,  second 
MarquiB  de  Custelnau,  Governor  of  Brest,  and  grauddaiigbter 
by  the  mother's  side,  to  the  Count  d'Angnon,  Marshal  of 
Fraiice,  was  bom  at  Brest  in  1670.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
she  came  to  Paris  in  the  costume  worn  by  the  peasants  in 
Brittany,  the  language  of  which  province  she  spoke  veiy 
fluently.  Her  appearance  in  this  dress  eaused  sudi  a  sensa- 
tion that  the  Queen  desired  her  to  wear  it  on  her  presentation 
at  Court.  She  married  Nicholas,  Count  de  Murat,  Colonel  of 
Infantry  and  Brigadier  des  Armies  du  Boi,  descended  from  a 
family  established  in  Auvergne  before  1300,  and  that  after* 
wards  passed  into  Dauphin6.  Being  suspected  by  Madame 
de  Maintenon  of  having  been  part  author  of  a  libel  in  whidi 
all  the  persons  composmg  the  Court  of  Louis  XIY.,  in  1694, 
were  caricatured  or  insulted,  she  was  banished  to  Auch,  Depart* 
xnent  du  Gers.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.,  the  Begent 
Duke  of  Orleans,  at  the  request  of  Madame  deParabere,  recalled 
Madame  de  Murat  in  1715.  She  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy 
her  return  to  Pans,  as  she  died  at  her  Ch&teau  de  la  Buzar- 
diere  in  Maine  the  following  year  (1716),  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-six.  She  was  the  author  of  many  works,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,^  but  is  best  known  by  her  Omtea  dee  F/ee, 
six  of  the  most  popular  of  which  are  here  translated.  Four 
of  these  {Le  Parfait  Amour,  AnguiUette^  Jeune  et  JBelle,  and 
Ze  FaUde  de  la  Vengeance)  were  printed  in  1766,  and  again 
in  1817,  in  the  collection  of  Fairy  Tales  attributed  to  the 
Countess  d'Aulnoy,  of  whom  Madame  de  Murat  was  the 
contemporary,  but  certainly  not  the  rival.  Her  stories  have 
more  the  character  of  romances  and  novels  than  fairy  tales, 
with  a  strong  infusion  of  sentiment,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  Madame  de  Scuderi,  Madlle.  de  La  Fayette, 
the  Countess  d'Auneuil,  and  others  of  tliat  period. 

(1)  TIpt  Histoires  Sithlimrs  et  Allegoriquea  baa  been  attributed  by  Um  AIM 
Xionglet  du  1<  reano/  to  the  Countess  d'Aulnoy. 
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The  plots  of  them  were  most  probably  taken  from 

**  Les  contes  ingenus  quoique  remplis  d'addresse 
Qu'ont  itiTent^  lee  Troubadours.** 

For  to  this  she  is  specially  invited  in  the  verses  at  the  end  of 
the  prose  story  of  V  Adroite  Princesses  wliich  is  dedicated  to 
her,  and  attributed  to  Perrault.  It  has  been  shown,  however, 
that  if  til  at  version  of  J  J  Adroite  JPrincesse  were  really  written 
by  him,  it  was  not  published  till  1742,  thirty-nine  years  after 
the  death  of  the  reputed  author,  and  twenty-six  after  the  death 
of  the  lady  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 


PEKFECT  LOTS. 

Le  Farfait  Amour  is  a  story  exhibiting  considerable 
talent,  although  deficient  in  those  lively  sallies,  those  amus- 
ing whimsicalities  and  allusions  to  the  manners  and  dresses 
of  the  period  which  give  so  much  piquancy  to  the  Fairy  • 
Tales  of  Perrault,  and  the  more  elaborate  compositions  of 
Madame  d'Aulnoy.  The  interest  is  entirely  of  a  serious 
character ;  but  the  magic  ring,  with  its  power  over  the  four 
elements — the  vahie  of  which  is  destroyed  by  the  too  hasty 
wish  of  the  lover — is  an  ingenious  and  dramatic  idea,  and  the 
fatal  lamps  a  truly  tiffecting  situation.  This  is  the  first  Fairy 
Tale  that  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  Gnomes,  and  their 
subterraneous  magnificence — a  superstition  existing  all  over 
Europe ;  the  Trolls,  or  underground  men  of  the  North ;  the 
little  peo])le  and  ground  maunikins  of  Germany  j  and  the 
Korr  or  Korred  of  Brittany, 

"  The  wise 

And  praioit  litfto  people,  wlio  keep  wmm 

By  their  fine  fires,  many  a  fathom  down 
Within  the  inmost  rockg.    Pure  native  gold, 
And  the  rock  crystals,  shaped  like  towers,  clear. 
Transparent,  gleam  with  colours  thousand-fbld 
Through  the  fair  palace;  and  the  little  folks, 
So  kapp/  and  so  gay,  amuse  theuuelTCS 
Sometimes  wltta  singing."  ^ 

And  accordingly  we  find  them  singing  the  charms  of  Irolite, 
and  entertaining  the  lovers  with  "une  musiqae  fort  hanno- 
meuse,  mais  un  peu  barbare.'* 

(1)  Uyllen,  fco., ra  J.    W7u,trtn9liited  ligr  Ifr.Selgktler  (Mry  U(fKholton»> 
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AnguiUrlte  is  ii  story  of  the  same  character  as  Le  Par/ait 
Amour.  The  interest  is  wliully  serious,  and  the  termination 
tragical,  reminding  one,  by  the  translormation  of  the  victims 
into  trees,  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Yellow  Dwarf  of 
Madame  d'Aiihioy.  The  inconstancy  of  Atimir  is  verv 
naturally  drawn ;  and  there  is  considerable  merit  in  tlie 
general  conduct  of  the  story. 


YOUKG  JlSTD  HAITBSOMB. 

Jeune  et  Belle  might  ahnost  be  placed  amongst  the  pas- 
toral romances  of  D'Urfey  and  George  de  Montemayor.  It 
is  full  of  Watteau-like  tableaux,  many  of  them  suggested, 
probably,  to  the  writer  as  to  the  painter  by  the  Fetes  Cham- 

petre  so  much  in  vogue  during  the  seventeenth  aad eighteenth 
centuries  at  the  Court  of  Versailles. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  introduction  of  Zephyr  at  the 
very  close  of  the  story  as  the  Deus  ex  machin4,  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  period,  though  much  out  of 
place  in  a  fairy  tale.  It  is  not,  however,  for  me  to  find  fault 
with  it,  as  it  afforded  me  a  hint  for  a  character  which  enabled 
!Mr.  Eobson  to  display  the  versatility  of  his  genius  in  the 
last  of  that  long  series  of  eztraysganzas  I  have  already 
alluded  to. 

In  the  "  Collection'*  above  mentioned,  this  tale  was  substi- 
tuted for  Madame  d' Aulnoy's  Serpentin  Vert,  the  denouement 
of  which  is  also  produced  by  the  inoongruous  introduction  of 
mythological  personages. 


THE  PAL.VCE  OF  VENGEANCE. 

Le  PcUaisde  la  Vengeance  was  printed  in  the  Oolleotkm** 
as  Madame  d' Aulnoy's,  under  the  title  of  the  Palace  ^ 
Mpven^e,  It  is  principally  remarkable  for  its  satirical  con- 
clusion— ^a  very  original  one  for  a  fairy  tale,  as  the  lovers 
are  married,  and  do  not  '^live  happy  ever  aftenNraccb.'* 
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Le  Prinie  dei  WewiMe9  ib,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
presented  for  the  first  time  in  an  English  garb.  It  is  more 
of  ft  fairy  tale  than  the  four  preceding  it,  and  appears  to  me 
to  ha^  been  suggested  to  Madame  de  Murat  by  her  resi- 
dence at  Attoh,  where,  indeed,  it  is  most  likely  to  have  been 
written* 

The  natural  history  of  the  tnrquoise  had  been  newly 
popularized  by  the  publications  of  Chardin  and  other  Oriental 
travellers;  and  more  particularly  by  that  of  a  book  by 
Boethius  de  Boot,  Le  rairfait  Joallier;  Lyons,  1644.  The 
turquoise  **de  la  YieiUe  Boche,"  that  Madame  de  Mnrat 
speaks  of,  is  a  stone  found  near  Nichapour  and  Oarasson,  in 
Persia — the  true  Oriental  turquoise ;  whilst  those  called  ''de 
la  Nourelle  Boche,*'  are  not  stones^  but  petrified  bones,  and 
are  found  in  Europe,  particularly  in  France,  at  Auch,  (the 
very  place  to  which  Madame  de  Murat  was  exiled ;)  and  near 
Simmorre,  in  the  D^partement  du  Gers ;  and  in  the  Nivemais, 
according  to  the  account  of  Beamur  in  the  Jlil^moires  de 
VAcadimie,  1715. 

Turquoises  were  formerly  very  highly  prized,  and  all  kuids 
of  virtues  and  propertiea  attributed  to  them,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  &bulous,  although  detailed  gravely  by  de  Booty 
who  was  physician  to  Eodolph  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany. 
The  jewellers,  even  in  his  day,  took  great  pains  to  distinguish 
between  those  that  retained  their  colour  and  those  that 
turned  green.  A  fine  unchanging  turquoise,  the  size  of  a 
filbert,  sold  in  that  day  for  two  hundred  thalers  and  upwaords. 
''The  tnrquoise  possesses  sucli  attractions,"  says  de  Boot, 
"  that  men  do  not  think  their  hands  are  well  adorned,  nor 
their  magnificence  sufficiently  displayed,  if  they'  are  not 
decked  with  some  of  the  finest.'*  The  name  is  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  Turkey,  the  country  from  which  they 
were  probably  first  imported;  but  others  deduce  it  firom 
Turcliino,  a  name  given  by  Italians  to  a  particular  blue. 

Even  at  this  day,  the  discoloration  or  loss  of  a  turquoise  is 
considered  a  prognostication  of  evil. 
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THS  voBTinrA.n  winsHMiirT. 

V Ilci! rinsr  Peine  is  also.  I  Vn  lieve,  now  to  the  English 
reader.  It  is  an  exceedingly  <^racerul  storv,  and  the  denoue- 
ment is  novel  as  well  as  ini^enious.  The  "little  animal"  into 
which  the  unfortunate  Naimee  is  transformed,  is  not  spe- 
cified hv  the  author,  but  from  an  allusion  to  maniere  de 
)n(irrhr)\  I  su])pose  it  to  be  a  crajlisb,  a  lavourite  with  the 
writers  of  fairy  tales. 
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Charlotte  Bobb  job  ul  Fobob  was  the  daughter  of 
FranooU  de  Caumont,  Marqiiis  de  Oastel-Moron,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Jacques  de  Caumont,  Due  de  la  Force,  whose 
escape  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  celehrated  ia 
the  Senriade  of  Voltaire,  and  who  afterwards  greatly  sig- 
nalized himself  by  his  exploits  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I V. 
and  Louis  XIII.  She  was  born  in  the  Castle  of  CasenoTe, 
near  Bazas,  in  Guienne,  about  1650,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1724. 
Her  mother,  Marguerite  de  Yicof,  was  Dame  de  Casenove,  and 
daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Castdoau.  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Force  would  therefore  appear  to  be  maternally  connected  with 
Madame  de  Murat.  She  is  said  to  have  been  married,  in  1687, 
to  Charles  de  Brion ;  but  that  the  marriage  was  dedared  null 
and  Toid  ten  days  afterwards.  She  was  the  author  of  several 
memoirs  and  romances,  and  of  an  Epistle,  in  verse,  to  Madame 
de  Maintenon ;  but  is  best  known  by  h&t  fairy  tales,  Cantes  dea 
CWm,  though  only  one  of  them  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
appeared  previously  in  English,   That  one  is^ 

TAIBBB  THAir  A  JTAIBT. 

Plus  Belle  que  Fee  was  published,  with  the  usual  abridg- 
ments and  alterations,  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  collection 
of  nursery  talcs.  The  story  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Gracieuse  and  Perdnet  of  the  Countess  d'Aulno}^ ;  and 
though  the  plot  is  rendered  more  intricate  by  the  addition  of 
another  pair  of  lovers,  it  does  not  gain  in  interest  as  much  as 
it  loses  m  coherence  and  simplicity.  The  fair  author  has, 
however,  appended  a  note  to  her  story  called  IJ Enchanteur, 
which  forbids  us  to  su})pose  that  she  was  indebted  to  any 
previous  writer  for  the  plot  of  her  story.  She  says — "  This 
story  (JjJSnchanUur}  is  taken  from  an  ancient  romance 
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(*ancien  livre  Gotliic^ue')  named  Perseval,  several  tiling 
being  omitted  which  were  not  in  acconlaiice  with  our 
modem  tastes,  and  several  others  added.  Some  names  are 
changed.  It  is  the  only  story  that  is  not  entirely  the 
composition  of  the  author.  All  the  others  are  'purely  of 
her  invention.^'*  After  this  positive  declaration,  wliicli  we 
have  no  right  to  question,  why  should  vye  refuse  to  give 
credit  to  the  Countess  d'Aulnoy  for  the  possession  of  equal 
powers  of  imagination  ? 

I  am  by  no  means  impugning  the  originality  of  Plu^  Bellt 
que  FeCf  in  pointing  out  that  the  notion  of  the  Fair  of  Tine 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  an  old  lairy  legend  of 
Normandy.    "Near  the  village  of  i*uys,  half  a  league  to  the  i 
north-east  of  Dieppe,  there  is  a  high  plateau,  surrounded  on  ' 
all  sides  by  high  entrenchments,  except  that  over  the 
where  the  cliffs  render  it  inaccessible.    It  is  named  '  La  Cite 
de  Limes,'  or  *  Le  Camp  de  Caesar,'  or  simply  *  Le  Catel'  or 
•  Castel.'    Tradition  tells  that  the  F^es  used  to  hold  a  fair 
there^  at  which  all  sorts  ef  magic  articles  from  their  secret 
stores  were  offered  for  sale^  and  the  most  courteooa  entreaties 
and  blandishments  were  employed  to  induce  those  idie  fre- 
quented it  to  become  purchasers ;  but  the  moment  any  one 
did  so,  and  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  take  the  article  he  had 
'Selected,  the  perfidious  Fees  seized  him,  and  hurled  him  down 
^he  cHffs."  *    I  cannot  say  that  Mademoiselle  de  la  Force  ba«  | 
made  the  most  of  this  tradition,  supposing  her  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  it.    Her  allusion  to  the  entertainmflttto  at 
Marly,  to  which  alone  she  says  this  fair  was  to  be  compared,  j 
has  reference,  I  think,  to  a  "Fancy  Fair,"  as  we  should  now 
call  it,  in  which  the  stalls  were  attended,  as  in  our  days,  by 
the  pirincipal  personages  of  the  Court.   I  feel  satisfied  that  I 
have  somewhere  seea  an  aoeount  of  that  entertainment^ 
unfortonatdy  have  no  note  whic^  would  enable  me  to  tun  to 
the  authority* 

(1)  Keightley'8  Fainj  Miftholoc]}/,  \1mo,  1860,  p.  474.  There  was  a!jO  i 
piece,  called  La  Foire  deg  Fees^  written  hj  Le  Sa^e,  and  acted  at  tlie  font 
St*  CK— niii> 
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THB  GOOD  WOMAK. 

La  Bonne  Fe?nme  is  far  superior  to  Plus  Belle  que  Fee.  It 
is  indeed  worthy  of  Madame  d'Aulnoy,  and  I  cannot  account 
for  its  never  having  previously  met  with  a  translator.  It  will 
be  recognised  by  playgoers  as  the  foundation  of  my  Fairy 
Extravaganza,  The  Good  Woman  in  the  Wood,  in  which  form 
tbe  dramatic  incidents  of  this  charmiDg  story  were  first 
introduced  to  a  London  pobEe.  As  we  are  bound,  after  the 
author's  declaration,  to  consider  it  an  original  story,  we  need 
not  trouble  onrsdves  to  hunt  after  its  source.  The  other 
original  fairy  tales — Fercinet^  Towrhillon^  Vert  et  Blue,  Le 
Faye  des  Belices,  and  La  Fuisscmoe  d^AmeuT'-h&Kt  no  com- 
parison to  the  two  I  have  selected. 
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Gabrielle  Susanne  Baebot,  "daughter  of  a  erentlemaa 
of  liochelle,"  and  widow  of  Monsieur  de  Gallon,  Seigneur  de 
Villencuve,  Lieutenant -Colonel  of  Infantry,  died  at  Paris,  in 
the  house  of  Crebillon,  the  tragic  w^riter,  Dec.  29th,  1755. 
Such  is  the  sum  of  the  information  idl'orded  us  by  editors 
and  biographers,  concerning  the  author  of  one  of  the  mofit 
popular  iairy  tales  ever  written. 


TH£  BEAUIX  AKD  THE  BEAST. 

La  Bells  et  la  Bite, — ^Thousands  of  English  readers  hare 
no  doubt  been  all  their  lives  under  the  impression  that  they^ 
knew  nearly  by  heart  the  story  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast ;  and 
though  few,  alas !  may  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  who 
was  the  author  of  it,  those  who  have,  imagine  themselves 
indebted  for  it  to  Madame  Leprince  de  Beaumont.  Nay, 
til  ere  are  many,  no  doubt,  in  France  who  are  under  the  same 
belief,  for  ''La  BcUc  ct  la  Bete,  par  Madame  Leprince  de 
Beaumont,"  is,  without  a  w^ord  of  explanation,  at  this  moment 
circulating  as  a  portion  of  the  Frencli  Jiaihvay  Library,  and 
was  published,  with  various  other  stories,  in  a  small  edition 
of  Contes  des  Fees  only  last  year,  under  her  name,  bv  a  book- 
seller  on  the  Quai  des  Augustins,  Paris.  It  is  only  those  who 
have  read  the  original  story  by  Madame  de  N'illeneuve,  either 
in  the  Contes  Marins^  or  in  the  Cabittet  des  Fees,  who  will 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  Madame  de  Beaumont  has 
merely  the  merit  of  having  cut  this  admirable  work  down  to 
the  smallest  comprehensible  dimensions,  and  made  a  pretty 

(1)  So  called  from  being  supposed  to  be  narrated  on  board  a  ship  boand  to 
St.  Domingo.  4  \oh.  \'2vno.  Paris,  1740-41.  Xbey  were  rejpubluUied  Wider 
the  title  ofLe  I'emps  et  ia  Fatience,  in  1768. 
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little  nursery  tale  of  one  of  the  most  ingeniously  constrncted 
stories  in  the  whole  ciitaldgue  of  fairy  chronicles.  The  story 
of  the  Beast  is  but  alluded  to  in  a  few  words,  and  that  of  the 
real  parents  of  Beauty  altogether  omitted.  It  is  no  answer 
to  say  that  the  version  by  Madame  de  Beaumont  is  an  as^reeable 
story,  that  the  moral  is  preserved,  and  that  there  are  portions 
of  the  original  tale  which  required  alteration  or  omission. 
In  justice  to  Madame  de  Villeneuve,  it  ought  never  to  be 
printed  without  the  acknowledgment  that  it  is  simply  an 
abridgment  of  her  composition,  adapted  to  the  use  of  juvenile 
readers,  by  Madame  de  Beaumont.  I  have  omitted  a  dozen 
Ihies,  and  softened  one  objectionable  expression;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  this  very  slight  and  indispensable  alteration, 
Madame  de  Villeneuve's  story  is  now  placed  before  the  English 
public  in  its  entirety. 

It  was  ])ublished  in  1740,  and  Mr.  Dunlop  remarks  that 
"it  surpasses  all  that  has  been  produced  by  the  lively  and 
fertile  imaginations  of  France  or  Arabia;"  but  in  his  notice 
of  the  tales  of  Perrault,  he  says  that  it  is  an  expansion 
of  and  adoption  from  lUquet  a  la  Iloupc.  I  think  this 
is  one  of  those  hasty  conchisions  of  which  we  are  all  occa- 
sionally  guilty.  1  eaiinot,  for  my  part,  see  any  resemblance 
between  the  two  stories.  In  liiquet,  an  ugly  and  deformed 
prince  wins  the  hand  of  a  lovely  princess — the  usual  triumph 
of  mind  over  matter;  but  in  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  the 
suitor  is  not  merely  a  repulsive  man,  but  a  monster  of 
the  most  horrible  and  tremendous  description,  and  who 
is  specially  prohibited  from  availing  himself  of  those  mental 
powers  which  might  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lady.  Htj  and  gratitude  are  the  motives 
which  influenoe  jSeauty  to  sacrifice  her  own  happiness  to 
ensure  that  of  the  Beast.  In  the  other  case,  admiration  of 
the  talent  of  Biquet  renders  the  Princess  gradually  blind  to 
the  defects  of  his  person.  Le  Mouton  of  Madame  d'Aulnoy 
offers  infinitely  more  points  of  resemblance.  The  transforma- 
tion of  the  Kmg  into  a  ram  by  a  jealous  and  vindictive  fairy, 
and  the  permission  given  by  hum  to  Merveilleuse  to  visit  her 
family,  on  her  solemnly  promising  to  return  by  a  stated  period, 
are  features  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  The  despair  of 
the.Bftni  in  consequence  of  her  not  fulfilling  her  promise  on 
the  last  occasion,  is  also  like  that  of  the  Monster;  but 
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Madanie  de  YiDeneove  has  avwded  the  tragical  catastropLc ; 
and  noiwithstandiiig  the  simllarit7  I  hare  pointed  out, 
jBeauty  and  the  Beast^  taken  as  a  wbole,  desenres  all  tbti 
pndae  that  those  who  are  beat  acquainted  witii  it  have  imani« 
monal  J  aoooided  to  it. 

It  IS  a  curious  drenmstanoe  that  the  OaHa  OmmermMa  of 
Baaile,  and  the  German  vernon  of  CindereUa^  both  commence 
with  tile  departore  of  the  &ther  on  a  joumej,  and  the  reqoeata 
of  hia  danghtera  ooneroonding  exactly  in  their  general  cha- 
faeter  with  tiioee  in  Bemtiif  and  the  BeaH,  while  we  find 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  PerraulVa  Cmdrin&n,  I  infer  from 
thia  that  the  Itafian  and  German  writers  have  mixed  two  old 
atoriea  together,  and  that  Madame  de  Yilieneave'a  ia  founded 
on  one  oi  tiiem. 
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THE  COUNT  DE  CAYLUS. 

AlfKB  OlAVBS  DE  TUBIXJtoB,  BB  GbIMOAD,  DE  PeSTIXS,  DE 

Leti,  Comte  DE  Cayltts,  was  born  in  Paris,  in  1692,  and 
died  the  3rd  of  September,  1765.  He  entered  the  French 
army  early,  and  distinguished  himslelf  in  Catalonia  and  at  the 
siege  of  Fribourg.  After  the  Peace  of  Rastadt  he  visited 
Italy,  and  in  1717  went  to  the  Levant  in  the  suite  of  the 
Ambassador  of  France  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  DuriDg  this 
journey  he  uTidertook  an  adventure  which  proves  bis  courage 
as  well  as  his  love  of  art.  On  arriving  at  Smyrna,  he  was 
anxious  to  profit  by  the  necessary  delay  of  a  few  days  to  visit 
the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  which  are  about  twelve  hours'  journey 
from  that  place.  The  neighbourhood  was  at  that  time  infested 
by  a  band  of  brigands,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  notorious 
and  terrible  Caracayoli.  The  roads  were  exceedingly  unsafe 
for  travellers;  but  the  Count  de  Caylus  was  not  to  be  daunted. 
He  provided  himself  with  a  dress  made  sini[)ly  of  sail-cloth, 
and  carrying  nothing  about  him  that  could  tempt  the  most 
petty  thief,  he  sought  out  two  of  the  band  of  Caracayoli,  and 
barsfained  with  them  for  a  safe  conduct  from  Smyrna  to 
Ephesus  and  back  again,  the  money  to  be  paid  only  on  his 
return.  It  being  their  interest  to  take  care  of  liim,  he  found 
them  the  most  faithful  guides  iu  tlie  world,  Caracayoli,  on. 
learning  the  object  of  his  journey,  {)olitely  offered  to  assist 
his  researches.  He  informed  the  Count  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  retreat  there  were  some  ruins  well  worthy 
his  inspection,  and  to  expedite  his  visit  to  them,  he  mounted 
him  and  one  of  his  guides  on  two  fine  Arabian  horses.  The 
ruins  proved  to  be  those  of  Colophon.  The  Count  returned 
to  the  retreat  of  Caracayoli,  and  passed  the  night  there,  and 
the  next  morning  proceeded  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Ephesus,  from  whence  he  was  safely  conducted  back  to  Smyrna 
by  the  brigands^  each  party  well  satisfied  with  their  bargain. 
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After  his  return  to  France,  in  1717,  be  made  several  other 
journeys  abroad,  and  paid  two  visits  to  London.  At  Paris  he 
occupied  himself  with  drawing,  music^  painting,  writing,  and 
sculpture.  He  wrote  tbe  lives  of  the  most  celebrated  jiainter? 
and  sculptors  of  the  lloyal  Academy,  and  founded  in  that 
Academy  an  annual  prize  for  the  students  who  were  most 
successful  in  expressing  the  passions.  In  1 712  he  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  "  L'Acad^niic  des  Inscriptions,"  in 
which  he  founded  another  prize  of  five  hundred  livres  for  the 
best  essays  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancients.  He 
formed  a  splendid  collection  of  Etruscan,  Chreek,  Konum,  and 
Gaulish  antiquities,  an  account  of  which  was  published  (seven 
vols.  4to,  the  last  in  1767)  by  Monsieur  le  Beau.  He  dis- 
covered the  ancient  art  of  encaustic  painting,  and  of  tinging 
marble,  from  hints  in  the  works  of  the  elder  Pliny.  But  sS 
this  occupation  and  study  did  not  prevent  this  eminent 
scholar  and  antiquary  from  indulging  in  the  lighter  pursuits  of 
literature.  He  did  not  disdain  to  aeknowle^^  the  fascina- 
tion of  a  fairy  tale,  or  to  contribute  to  the  number  of  them. 
I  have  selected  three  from  his  Fieriea  Kauvelles,  which  are 
in  my  judgment  the  best,  and  display  the  greatest  variety  of 
style  and  power  of  imagination.   The  first, — 

PEiircESS  KnrvTE  and  Knr0  7I.obidob. 

•  La  Princesse  Minutie  et  le  JRoi  Moridor  is  written  in  a 
spirit  of  playful  satire,  which  reminds  one  of  those  sprightly 
caricatures  of  fairy  tales  which  flowed  so  pleasantly  finom 
the  pen  of  Count  Hamilton ;  but,  unlike  Le  Belier  and 
Meur  d'Epine  of  that  accomplished  satirist,  JPrincess  Minutt 
and  Kin//  Floridor  presents  us  with  a  sound  and  serious 
moral,  which  at  this  moment,  when  the  sacrifice  of  important 
interests  to  routine  and  etiquette  has  caused  so  much  animad- 
version, is  singularly  apropos^  It  also  reads  a  pleasant 
lesson  to  those  who  neglect  or  misuse  the  great  means  and 
opportunities  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  bestow  upon 
them,  and  amidst  all  its  whimsical  extravagances,  never  ceases 
to  whisper  in  the  words  of  Solomon — 

Go  to  the  aat,  thou  alnggud ;  coosidtf  ber  ways  tnd  be  wise. 

Floridor  was  the  name  of  a  celebrated  French  actor  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  Le  Temjjie  du  Dcdin^  written  by  Le 
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Snnre,  and  acted  at  the  Fair  of  St.  Laurent  in  1715,  the 
High  Priest  of  Destiny  observes  upon  the  vanity  of  an 
actor — 

Tout  oe  qui  reluit  n'est  paa  or 

lis  <nit  tons  ce  genie,  . 
Chacun  se  croit  un  Floildor 
ha,  plftiaAiite  mauiel 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  £1<CHA2«IM£KT. 

L^Enekantement  ImpoBs%ble  is  an  amusing  stoiy  with  one 
blemish,  which  I  have  ventured  to  correct  hj  the  omission  of 
half  a  dozen  lines,  and  the  suppression  or  an  unnecessary 
indelicacy.'  Unlike  the  last,  this  is  a  mere  work  of  fancy, 
without  any  particular  object — a  sort  of  illustration  of  the 
old  song  and  saying,  Love  wUlfind  cut  the  wa^  The  Mer- 
man and  his  sister  would  seem  to  point  out  a  Breton  origin 
for  this  stoiy,  as  the  belief  in  these  marine  marvels  is  strong 
upon  the  coast  of  Brittany,  where  the  females  are  called 
Morgan  (sea- women),  or  Morver'de  (sea-daughters),  and  are 
supposed  to  draw  down  to  their  palaces  of  gold  and  crystal, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  those  who  venture  imprudently 
too  near  the  edge  of  the  water ;  but  the  Count  de  Caylus 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  classical  Tritons  and  Syrens 
to  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  draw  upon  the  legends  of 
Armorica  for  such  materials,  and  it  is  probable  the  story  is 
entirely  of  his  own  invention. 

The  absurd  fashions  in  hair-dressing,  glanced  at  in  this  story, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  fairy  with  her  hair  dressed  en  chien 
fou,  are  commented  upon  in  a  little  volume  called  Hisfoires 
dea  Modes  Frangaise ;  Amsterdam  and  Paris,  1773.  The 
number  of  these  j^ifr««,"  says  the  writer,  ^is  almost 
infinite.  Every  year,  every  month,  produces  new  ones.  We 
have  seen,  in  succession,  hair  dressed  en  hequille  (crutch 
&shion),  en  graine  d^eplnards  (spinach  fashion!)  en  baton 
rompu  (broken  stick!);  yesterday  it  was  en  aUe  de  pigeon , 
to-dbEiy  it  is  tf^i  debacle,'* 
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BLEUETTE  AKD' COQUELICOT. 

Bleuette  ei  Coguelicot  is  a  charming  fairy  tale  of  the  pas- 
toral order,  unexceptionable  in  its  style,  and  salutary  in  itB 
instraction.  I  have  only  to  add,  in  further  illustration  of  the 
head-dress  of  Arganto  (p.  360),  that  ''Foreign  MarMU 
Powder"  was  advertised  in  1781  at  sixteen  shillings  per  pound, 
by  B.  Langwine,  at  the  sign  of  the  '^Bose,"  opposite  New 
Bound  Court,  Strand ;  and  that  receipts  for  n^aking  it  occur 
as  late  as  in  Gray's  Supplement  to  the  Pharmaeapcna^  inl836. 
The  author  of  L^Eistoire  dee  Mbdee  Jhrnf^oMe,  quoted  above, 
says  he  does  not  ^*  despair  of  one  day  seeing  rose-coloured  hair 
powder,  blue  heads,*'  ice.;  and  in  Ploeaeaemoe  (1781),  we 
actually  find  receipts  for  making  yellow,  roee^pink^  and  bhusk 
hair  powder ;  while  Goldsmith,  in  his  (Htizen  of  the  WorU, 
Letter  IIL,  mentions  both  black  and  Hue. 
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Of  this  lady  we  have  but  very  meagre  information.  She 
was  bom  about  the  year  1710,  and  is  said  by  some  writers  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  a  President ;  and  by  others,  of  a 
"Tresorier  de  Marine."  She  appears  to  have  led  a  studious 
and  retired  life,  her  love  of  literature  indisposing  her  to  mar- 
riage. Her  Contes  des  Fees  were  commenced  about  1740 ; 
and  several  have  been  attributed  to  her  pen  which  she  dis- 
arowed.  Those  she  acknowledged  were: — Tenerum^  La 
Prineene  Idonette  ei  le  JPrwee  Coquerico,  Le  Frinoe  GlaeS 
et  la  Prineetie  EtmeeUmte^  La  Frineesae  Oouleur  de  Bote 
et  le  Frinee  OeladoHf  La  Frinceete  Oamion,  and  La  NoutelU 
LhniUe.  She  was  also  the  author  of  a  translation  of  Amadie 
dee  Gaulee^  Lee  Haute  Fake  d^Usplandian^  and  Aneedotee 
Jfiieainee,  published  in  1762.  Voltaire  and  FonteneUe 
4^ed  her  Muse  et  grace."  She  was  living  in  1772,  and  dlM. 
before  1779.  She  had  disappeared  from  society  for  some  time 
previously,  and  was  presumed  to  be  still  living  at  that  date; 
but  a  letter  written  by  some  one  who  knew  of  her  decease, 
inserted  in  the  Journal  de  Farie  of  that  year  (No.  69), 
addoessed  to  the  author  of  LJJmanaeh  dee  Lamee  lUueiree^ 
by  "  rOmbre  de  Mademoiselle  de  Lubert,"  and  dated  from  the 

Miile  et  unidme  Bosquet  des  Champs  EUs^,**  seems  to 
have  been  considered  sufficient  authority ;  though  as  no  pre- 
cise time  or  place  is  mentioned,  the  letter  might  have  been 
written  by  the  lady  herself  had  she  wished  to  deceive  the 
public.  She  had,  however,  reached  a  very  respectable  age, 
and  it  is  probable  that  she  was  dead  at  that  period. 

"  Her  Contes  des  Fees^^  remarks  one  of  her  critics,  "  are 
not  nearly  equal  to  those  of  Mademoiselle  de  Munit  and  other 
ladies  who  have  written  in  that  style.  They  have  less  of  moral 
purpose  and  ailegoncai  allusion.*'    This  is  quite  true  \  and 
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my  object  in  publishing  the  two  I  have  selected  is  to  illiistnte, 
as  I  mm  mentioned  in  my  preface,  the  decline  of  the  Furj 
tale'.  ILidemoiselle  de  Lubert  is  one  of  the  latest  of  her  dus. 
Her  stories  are  only  designed  to  amuse.  The  pubHcatioaof 
Q^e  Thousand  tmd  One  NtghU,  by  Ghdland,  and  the  immeiBe 
popularity  that  work  immediately  obtained,  evidently  affected 
the  composition  of  fairy  tales.  Wild,  extravagant  adventures, 
unconnected  incidents,  transformations  without  point  or  object, 
a  straining  after  the  merely  marvellous,  and  a  total  abandon- 
ment of  the  laughing  philosophy  and  the  unaffected  morality 
which  distinguish  and  immortalize  the  stories  of  Perraul; 
and  d'Aulnoy,  were  the  iirst  etFects  of  the  circulation  of  the 
Arabian  Niylits  Eniertainmenis.  The  next  was  the  Orien- 
talizing of  every  tale  of  enchantment.  Dull  Caliphs  and 
Sultans  deposed  the  merry  old  Kings  who  once  upon  a 
time'*  ruled  in  Fairyland.  The  amours  of  the  seraglio  uiul 
the  harem  were  substituted  for  the  innocent  courtships  of 
princes  or  shepherds.  The  manners  and  dresses  of  the  time, 
those  delicious  anachronisms  which  impart  so  much  pleasantry 
— ay,  and  instruction — to  the  fairy  tale,  were  carefully 
avoided ;  and  the  characters,  arrayed  in  what  the  writers 
flattered  themselves  were  Eastern  costumes,  were  seriously 
placed  m  situations  compared  to  which  that  of  Moliere  s 
Monsieur  Jourdain  as  Mamajywnchi  was  a  nearer  approach  to 
reality.  Even  those  that  had  some  claim  to  Oriental  orii:^^ 
were  so  altered  and  "  manufactured  for  the  European  market'* 
that  they  were  said  to  appear — 

— en  sortsnt  de  ehez  Baibin^ 
Plus  Anbe  qn'en  Arable. 

Le  Mercure  Galant  was  Hooded  with  these  productions. 
Almanzor  et  Zehra^  Coate  xirahe  ;  Almerine  et  Zelima,  Cojifc 
Oriental;  Balky.Conte Oriental;  Zaman.Histoire  Oriental,  ^c. 
Then  we  have  Contes  Mogol,  Conies  Turcs,  Contes  Chiunu, 
Contes  Tar  tares,  Contes  Fersans,  &c.  \  but  we  are  forgetting 
Mademoiselle  de  Lubert  and  her 

(1)  Barbia  waa  the  publisher  of  the  MiUi  et  ime  IfuUt. 
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PRDTOESS  OAiaoir. 

A  TR:iNSLATiON  of  La  Princesse  Camion,  much  abridged  and 
altered,  was  published  in  the  ChilcVs  Fairy  TAhrary  some 
twenty  years  ago,  under  the  title  of"  Princess  Ifinikin.  The 
plot  of  this  story  is  intricate  without  being  ingenious.  The 
persecution  of  Camion  by  Marinotte  is  purely  capricious,  and 
her  contrivances  are  of  the  clumsiest  description.    In  the 
original,  Zirphil  is  commanded  to  "take  olf,  one  by  one,  the 
scales  of  the  whale;"  but  a  whale  has  no  scales  that  it  could 
feel  the  deprivation  of.    It  is  skinning  the  fish  alive  that 
would  be  a  cruel  operation,  and  I  have  therefore  rendered 
" ecoj'cher^^  in  that  sense,  and  not  to  scale,  as  it  had  been 
previouslv^  translated,  in  accordance  with  the  specific  direction 
quoted  above.  The  transformation  of  tlie  unfortunate  Princess 
into  a  crayfish,  and  her  being  shelled  instead  of  pounded  as  Mar- 
motte  had  decreed,  is  all  of  the  same  character.  The  lohg  story 
told  by  her  in  that  state  to  the  other  crayfish  in  the  plantation 
is  a  lame  way  of  enlightening  either  Zirphil  or  the  reader, 
and  has  to  be  continued  in  as  lame  a  manner  by  Citronette. 
The  pounding  the  crayfish  for  the  King's  soap,  and  the  dis- 
iqppearance  of  them  in  flames  when  they  are  put  into  the 
mortar,  seems  to  point  to  an  £astem  origin.    The  latter 
portion  reminds  us  of  tlie  black  man  flinging  the  fish  into  the 
fire,  in  the  story  of  "  Tlie  Fisherman  and  the  Genius,"  in  the 
A  rahian  Nights,  where  there  is  also  a  dty  changed  into  a  lake, 
and  all  its  inhabitants  into  fishes,  and  re-tramdformed  in  the 
end  and  restored  to  the  rightful  monarch,  the  jroung  King  of 
the  Black  Island.    The  crayfish  broth  may  be  an  fdlusion  to 
the  well-known  Bisque  d'JEcrimsse,  but  it  is  also  an  Oriental 
dish ;  for  while  this  book  was  passing  through  the  press,  a 
morning  journal  announced  that  "  the  eldest  royal  son  of  his 
Majesty  the  First  King  of  Siam,"  on  his  arrival  at  Claridge's 
Hotel,    after  satisfying  himself  that  due  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  comfort  of  his  stafl^  retired  to  rest»  having  first 
partaken  of  a  frugal  repast,  prepared  by  his  own  ehef^de- 
cuisine,  consisting  of  crabjish  pounded  with  various  Eastern 
condiments.'* — Mmdng  Post^  October  dlst,  1857. 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  nobles  of  the  Court  sought 
for  tiifi  servile  office  of  filling  the  King  of  the  Whiting's  bowl 
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with  sea-water,  Is  the  only  stroke  of  satire  in  ihe  stor}-,  ari 
evidently  levelled  at  the  candle-holding  and  similar  ceremonies 
of  "le  grand  et  le  petit  coucher."    To  stand  and   hold  a 
"bougeoir  allume,"  while  Louis  XiV".  undressed  himself, 
was,  says  St.  Simon,  "  une  distinction  et  une  faveur  qui  s^, 
^'omptait,  tant  le  Roi  avait  Fart  de  donner  Tetre  a  des  riens. '  I 
In  a  note  to  the  expression,  "  shrieks  like  Melusine's, " 
page  398,  I  have  suggested  that  some  portion  of  I^rinmi 
Camion  might  have  been  founded  on  the  romance  of  Afelusim. 
This  romance  was  composed  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  Jean  d' Arras,  at  the  desire  of  the  Duke  de  Berri, 
son  of  John,  King  of  France,  and  was  founded  on  an  iueidei  1 1 
recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  family  of  Lusignan,  which  were 
iu  possession  of  the  Duke.   It  is  brieily  as  follows  : — 

THX  £BGBin>  OP  HXLVfOm. 

A  King  of  Albania,  named  Elinas,  had  married  the  beauti- 
ful Fay  Pressine,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters  at  a 
birth,  Melusine,  Melior,  and  Palatine.    The  Fay  had  stipu- 
lated that  he  shoidd  never  enter  her  chamber  durinar  the 
period  of  her  confinement ;  but  the  King  having  broken  his 
promise  in  his  anxiety  to  embrace  his  newly-born  children, 
the  Queen  cried  out  that  she  was  compelled  to  leave  him,  and 
immediately  disappeared  with  her  three  daughters.     She  i 
retired  to  the  Court  of  her  sister,  the  Queen  of  the  "  Isle 
Perdue,"  and  as  her  children  grew  up,  instructed  tliem  in  the 
art  of  sorcery.  Melusine  having  learned  from  her  n:iother  the 
conduct  of  her  father,  determined  to  be  revenged  on  him,  and 
proceeding  to  Albania,  by  means  of  her  newly-acquired  art 
carried  off  the  King  and  shut  him  up  in  a  mountain  called 
Brandelois.    The  Queen,  who  still  retained  some  a&ction  for 
her  husband,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  this  unnatuni 
act,  punished  Melusine  by  sentencing  heat  to  become  evoT 
Saturday  a  serpent  from  the  waist  downwards,  till  she  sbodi 
meet  with  a  lover  who  would  marry  her  on  condition  of  nets 
intruding  on  her  during  the  time  of  her  transformation,  when 
she  was  ordered  to  bathe ;  with  a  promise  that  if  she  strictly 
attended  to  this  injunction,  she  might  eventually  he  relieiad 
firom  her  weekly  disgrace  and  punishment.    Melusine  w 
excemYdy  beautifttli  and  itaimondini  son  of  the  Coul  ^ 
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Forez,  having  iKrith  her  in  the  forest  of  Colomhiers,^  fell 
in  love  with  her  so  deeply  that  he  married  her  without  hesi- 
tation on  the  presorihed  conditions.  She  built  for  him,  n«ar 
the  spot  where  they  had  met^  the  Castle  of  Lusignan,  and 
bore  him  several  children ;  but  her  husband's  jealousy  being 
excited  by  a  cousin,  who  suggested  to  him  that  Melusme  had 
a  criminal  object  in  secreting  herself  on  a  Saturday,  he  made 
A  hole  with  his  sword  in  the  door  of  the  chamber  to  which 
she  was  wont  to  retire,  and  perceived  her  in  h^  state  of 
transformation.  The  various  versions  of  this  legend  differ  in 
the  details  of  the  consequences ;  but  all  agree  in  stating  that 
Melusine,  reproaching  him  with  the  breach  of  his  worai,  dis- 
appeared, and  left  him  to  end  his  days  as  a  hermit  on  Mont- 
serrat.  The  popular  belief  was,  that  she  appeared  on  what 
was  called  the  Tower  of  Melusine  when  any  of  the  lords  of 
Lusignan  were  about  to  die ;  and  Me2seray  assi\ras  us,  on  the 
faith  of  people  who  were  not  by  any  means  credulous,*'  that 
previous  to  the  death  of  a  Lusignan,  or  of  a  king  of  France, 
she  was  seen  on  this  tower  in  a  mourning  dress,  and  uttered 
for  a  long  time  the  most  heart-piercing  lamentations.  The 
Duke  de  Moatpensier  destroyed  the  castle  in  1574,  on  account 
of  tlie  resistance  made  to  his  arms  in  it  by  the  Huguenots ; 
but  the  family  of  Lusignan,  till  it  merged  in  that  of  Mont- 
morcncy-Luxembourg,  continued  to  bear  for  its  crest  a  woman 
bathing,  in  allusion  to  the  story  of  Melusine. 

Angc  par  la  figure,  et  serpent  par  la  rcste. — Delisle. 


P]l£KO£SS  LI01f£TI£  AJSTD  f BIKC£  GOQITEBICO. 

Za  Prlnces^t  Lionette  et  le  Prince  Coqucrico  is  an  infi- 
nitely bettur  story  than  La  Princesse  Camion :  but,  like 
that,  its  aim  is  no  luL^hcr  than  to  excite  the  interest  and 
awaken  the  wonder  of  its  readers.  As  a  work  of  fancy,  liow- 
ever,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  and  I  believe  is  now 
for  the  first  time  translated  into  English. 

(1)  At  a  sprinpf  called  the  Fountain  of  Thirst,  or  the  Fountain  of  the  Fays, 
*•  corruptly  called '  La  Font  dea  Sees'"  (says  a  writer  in  Itys),  and  every  year, 
in  the  month  <«f  May,  a  fkir  is  held  in  the  neighbouring  mead,  when  the 
pastryeoolcB  aeU  tgaret  of  women  *  bien  eoffifof  /  cftUed  *  Merinnlnes.' 
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I  do  not  recollect  anv  story  on  which  it  could  he  said  to  b 
founded  ;  but  at  tlie  end  of  La  Tijranine  dcs  Fees  defruitt 
by  the  Countess  d'Anncuil,  is  a  story,  entitled  La  £*rinceu 
lAonne,  in  which  a  princess  is  changed  into  a  lioness,  asl 

I)ersecuted  by  a  fairy  called  La  Rancune ;  but  there  the  siai 
arity  ends.  Mademoiselle  de  Lubert  edited  an  edition  of  tM 
JSfouveaux  Conies  des  Fees  of  the  Countess  d'Annenil,  and 
may  have  taken  an  idea  from  that  particular  incident. 

The  model  of  the  globe  in  which  Prince  Coquerico  saw  and 
heard  all  that  passed  in  the  universe,  and  witnessed  the  opera, 
the  play,  and  the  orations  at  the  Academie  Fran^aise^  Teminds 
one  of  the  room  in  the  Palace  of  the  Beast,  the  Tarioos 
windows  of  which  afforded  Beauty  similar  entertainment. 

The  Fairy  Tigreline*s  employments  of  spinning  and  thread* 
ing  pearls,  is  in  strict  accordanoe  with  the  manners  of  the 
sixteenth  century.     Passons  ayec  les  dames/'  says  Kabelais, 
**nostres  vie  et  nostres  temps  a  enfiler  les  perhi  tm  ^  JHerj 
comme  Sardanapalus." — Livre  i.  chap.  88.  I  have  mentioned 
(p.  438)  that  the  opera  of  Armide  was  considered  the  cAe/^ 
d^wuvre  of  Quinnault.   The  music  was  composed  by  LtiUi, 
and  it  is  reported  that  he  made  Quinnault  write  the  last  act 
over  again  five  times,  which  so  disgusted  the  poet  that  be 
ceased  to  write  for  the  stage  from  that  period.   The  incident 
of  the  shield  is  that  in  which  TJbaldo  holds  before  Binaldo 
his  adamant  or  diamond  shield,  in  which  the  latter  sees 
himself  reflected  in  his  effeminate  attire,  is  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  bis  degraded  situation,  and  ahandons  the  enchanted 
gardens  of  Armida. — Book  xvL 
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Jean5B  Lepbince  de  Beaumokt  was  bom  at  Bouen,  in 

1711,  and  commenced  her  literary  career  in  1748,  by  the 

production  of  a  romance,  called  ha  Triomphe  de  la  Verite ; 
shortly  after  which  she  came  to  England,  and  resided  in 
Loudon  for  a  considerable  time,  occupying  herself  as  a 
governess,  and  in  writing  works  for  the  instruction  as  well  as 
the  amusement  ot"  youth.  That  which  acquired  the  most 
popularity  was  Le  Magazln  dcs  Enfaiis,  in  which  appeared 
her  abridgment  of  Beaat\f  and  the  Beast^  and  her  original 
Fairy  Tales,  She  was  twice  married.  Her  first  was  an 
unfortunate  union,  annulled  almost  immediately  afterwards. 
Her  second  marriage  took  place  in  England,  hut  to  a 
Frenchman  ;  and  in  1762  she  returned  to  France  for  the 
benefit  of  her  native  air.  In  1768,  she  purchased  a  small 
estate,  called  Chenavoi,  and  died  in  1780.  Her  miscellaneous 
works  amount  to  seventy  volumes  ;  but  even  Le  Magazin  des 
Enfans  is  scarcely  remembered  in  the  present  day,  and  the 
four  short  fairy  tales  which  terminate  this  volume  are,  with 
the  abridgment  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  the  only  effusions 
by  which  she  is  popularly  known  in  England.  The  best  of 
them  is 

PBINOX  D^IB  AITB  PBHTOSSS  UIGVOKl. 

It  is  more  like  one  of  the  good  old  Breton  stories — pleasantu 
shorty  and  with  a  sound  moral. 


PBiNCE  ch£ei, 

Corrapted  into  '^Prince  Oheny"  in  onr  cbildren's  books, 
exhibits  the  influence  of  the  importatioii8  from  the  East. 
But  that  it  has  so  manifest  a  morale  it  might  pass  for  a 
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French  alteration  of  an  Oriental  tale.  The  names  of  Suliman 
and  Z6Ue  would  encourage  the  suspicion. 


THE  WIDOW  AKD  HEB  TWO  BAUOHTEBS. 

La  Veuve  et  ses  Deux  lilies  is  l)etter  known  by  the  title 
Blanche  and  Vermillion,  under  which  it  has  been  frequently  | 
printt^d,  and  was  also  produced  on  the  French  stage  by  Moni=. ' 
Florian,  in  March,  1781.    The  moral  of  the  story  is  declared  i 
hy  the  Fairy  to  be  that  excessively  trite  and  commonplace 
axiom,  that  happiness  consists  in  content,  or,  in  the  words  of 
the  author,  the  possession  of  things  only  that  are  necesstir 
without  wishing  tor  more ;  but  the  author  foi^t  to  show  ns 
that  Blanche  was  discontented.    It  does  not  appear  that  she 
wished  for  superfluities,  or  to  be  a  "  great  Queen,**  or  that 
such  an  idea  ever  entered  her  head  till  the  Faiiy  promised 
her  she  should  become  one,  **  not  to  reward,'*  but  "  to  punish," 
her  for  begrudging  to  give  away  her  plums.   Poor  Blanche 
is  therefore  mside  an  unhappy  queen ;.  her  low  birth  renders 
her  an  object  of  contempt  at  Court ;  the  King  is  a  worthless 
person,  who  neglects  the  innocent  girl  his  passion  induced  him 
to  place  upon  his  throne,  and  who  is  the  mother  of  his 
children;  and  at  length  the  miserable  wife  ezdmins  that 
**  happiness  is  not  to  be  found  in  magnificent  palaces  but  in 
the  innocent  occupations  of  the  country.'*    Now  tiiis  b 
foolish — it  is  worse,  for  it  is  false  and  injurious.    There  k 
as  much  happiness  in  palaces  and  on  thrones,  thank  God,  as 
there  is  in  cottages.   The  occupations  of  a  virtuous  soverdgn 
are  as  innocent  as  those  of  a  husbandman,  while  the  |x>wer  to 
do  good,  existing  with  the  will,  must  make  the  balance  o( 
happiness  greatly  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  cares  of  State 
are  burdensome  enough,  no  doubt,  and  the  more  const  ientiou^ 
the  monai'ch,  the  weightier  the  sense  of  responsibilitv  ;  bui 
has  the  countryman  no  cares,  no  sorrows,  no  vices  f   Tlie  legal 
occupations  of  all  classes  are  "  innocent."    Is  it  only  V\\vz> 
and  nobles  who  yield  to  temptations  or  indulg-o  in  the  evil 
propensities  of  our  common  nature  ?    There  has  bt'en  v^y 
much  of  this  fallacy  inlused  into  what  are  culled  moral  stuni>. 
and  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  breaking  a  but terliy  ouikt 
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wheel,  I  have  sin^^led  out  this  particular  instance,  as  Blanche 
and  VermUlion  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  child's  story- 
book. That  the  author's  intention  was  laudable,  I  do  not 
doubt ;  but  to  read  a  wholesome  lesson,  she  should  have  shown 
Blanche  to  have  been  discontented  with  the  lot  assi^-ned  to 
her  by  Providence,  pining  to  mix  in  society  for  which  she 
was  neither  iitted  by  birth  nor  education,  and  dreaming  that 
happiness  consisted  solely  in  ratik,  wealth,  and  luxury.  Tlie 
moral  should  have  been,  not  that  such  possessions  were  incom- 
patible with  virtue  and  liappiness,  but  that  their  owners  were 
not  exempted  from  the  frailties  and  sufferings  of  humanity,  and 
that  unequal  marriages  were  rarely  fortunate  ones.  All  this, 
it  will  be  said,  she  might  mean,  but  it  is  not  evident;  and  the 
only  impression  made  upon  a  child's  mind  by  this  story,  if 
any  impression  can  he  made  by  it  whatever,  is  the  very  absurd 
and  objectionable  one,  that  all  kings  and  queens  are  wicked 
and  unhappy,  and  all  farmers  and  daixy-miaids  virtuous  and 
contented. 


PBINCE  FATAL  AND  PRIIfCE  FOETUKli. 

This  is  another  of  the  moral  Fairy  Tales  of  Hadame  de 
Beaumont,  and,  aa  Fatal  and  Fortune,  a  great  favourite  with 
the  compilers  of  children's  story-books.  It  is  healthier  in 
tone  than  the  preceding :  the  value  of  adversity  is  difficult  to 
impress  on  a  young  mind,  and  it  is  pointed  out  in  this  little 
t>ale  as  well,  perhaps,  as  it  could  be ;  hut  there  is  one  observa- 
tion I  must  venture  to  make  in  reference  to  a  point  of  tasto. 
The  writers  of  the  old  Fairy  Tales  never  mix  up  the  Almighty 
with  fairies  and  enchanters.  The  superior  powers  are  inva- 
riably the  mythological  divinities  of  ancient  (mece  and  Bome. 
Their  heroes  and  heroines  pray  to  ''the  gods,"  not  to  *'  God.*' 
The  introdacldon  of  the  sacred  name  is,  I  am  well  aware,  too 
frequent  in  familiar  French  conversation,  to  render  it  a  matter 
of  criticism  in  the  original  language ;  and  I  fully  acquit  Madame 
de  Beaumont  of  any  intentional  irreverence ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  an  age  and  at  a  Court  which  are 
descril)ed  as  particularly  licentious,  the  writers  for  youth  or 
entertainment  earei'ully  abstained  from  an  unnecessary  pro- 
fanity of  which  they  had  exauiph^s  enough  in  the  older 
fabliaux  and  romances,  not  only  oi'  their  own  couutiy,  but 
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througliout  Europe ;  and  that  although  tlic  majority  of  these 
authors  were  in  the  highest  ranks  of  society — members  of  the 
circle  that  sunroonded  the  throne  of  one  of  the  most  despotic 
monarehs  in  the  civilized  world — they  never  spared  the  foihks 
or  the  crimes  of  princes,  or  the  hypocrisy  and  treachery  of 
their  parasites. 

The  fearless  frankness,  indeed,  with  which  they  satirize^l 
the  follies  and  inveighed  against  the  vices  of  the  great,  is  as 
hononiable  to  them  as  their  perfect  freedom  from  that  ques* 
tionahle  morality  wliich  would  deny  in  any  class  the  existence 
of  virtue  and  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  founded  upon  it. 
Madame  de  Beaumont's  admission  that  such  may  he  the  case 
concludes  her  story  of  Fatal  and  Fortmi  more  sati^aetorily 
than  her  insinuation  to  the  contrary  does  that  of  31ke  Widow 
and  her  Two  JDaugliter^t 
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'  So  much  lias  been  said  in  this  Appendix  about  JPeau  eTAne 
and  JjAdroite  Princesses  that  although,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ftinee  Mareassin  and  Ze  Dauphin,  in  my  former  volume,  I 
haye  not  included  them  in  the  body  of  the  work,  I  think  it 
may  be  as  well,  as  in  the  above  instance,  to  give  in  this  place 
an  analyns  of  their  plots,  they  bdng  undoubtedly  two  of  the 
oldest  fairy  tales  of  their  dass  on  record. 


PEAU  d'aXE. 

A  Princess,  in  order  to  escape  the  persecution  of  the  King, 
her  father,  on  a  point  of  conscience,  consults  a  fairy,  who  is 
her  godmother,  and  by  her  advice  successively  requests  her 
father  to  give  her  three  dresses— the  first  of  the  colour  of  the 
sky,  the  second  of  the  colour  of  the  moon,  and  the  third  of 
the  colour  of  the  sun,  believing  he  will  be  unable  to  fulfil  his 
promises.  He  succeeds,  however,  in  procuring  for  her  the 
three  dresses ;  and  she  is  then  instructed  to  ask  him  for  the 
skin  of  a  marvellous  ass  in  the  royal  stables,  which  supplies 
the  King  daily  with  an  ample  quaotity  of  gold  coin,  under 
the  impression  that  his  Majesty  will  never  consent  to  such  a 
sacrifice.  The  infatuated  Monarch,  however,  does  cause  the 
ass  to  be  killed  and  flayed,  and  the  Princess,  on  the  receipt 
of  the  skin  she  has  requested,  is  reduced  to  flight.  The  Pairy 
tells  her  to  put  the  three  fine  dresses  and  all  her  jewellery,  <&c. 
in  a  large  trunk,  which  by  magical  power  is  to  follow  her 
underground,  and  appear  whenever  she  needs  it;  and  be- 
griminf^  her  face  and  hands,  and  wrapping  herself  up  in  the 
ass's  skill,  the  Princess  escapes  from  the  palace,  and  travels 
into  the  dominions  of  a  neighbouring*  monarch.  She  there 
obtains  employment  in  a  farm  as  a  scullion  and  keeper  of  t  he 
pigs  and  poultry,  her  only  pleasure  consisting  in  occasionally 
locking  herself  up  in  her  miserable  room,  and  |>uttiug  on  her 
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fine  dresses  and  jewellery,  which  appeal*  at  her  wish,  as  the 
Fairy  promised  her. 

The  mil  of  tlie  Kinij  of  this  country  happens  to  visit  this 
farm  occasionally  as  lie  returns  from  hunting,  and  one  day 
j>ceps  throuixh  the  keyliole  of  the  door,  and  sees  Pcau  d'Ane 
(as  the  Princess  is  called,  from  the  only  dress  she  wears  in 
pnhlic)  arrived  in  one  of  her  richest  rohes.  He  is  dazzled 
with  lu  r  bfiiuty,  and  believing  her  to  be  some  divinity,  he  is 
afraid  to  burst  open  the  duur,  and  returns  to  tlie  palace, 
where  h*'  lulls  perfectly  love-sick,  refusing  to  eat,  drink,  or 
take  any  amusement.  He  inc^uires  who  lives  in  that  wretched 
room  at  the  farm,  and  is  t(jld  an  ugly,  dirty,  kitchen  wench, 
ealletl  Peau  d'Ane,  for  lite  rt  asoii  aluresaid.  He  declares 
that  nothing  can  cure  liim  but  a  cake  made  by  her  hands. 
After  all  sorts  of  expostulations,  they  yield  to  his  wishes,  and 
l\'au  d'Ane  is  ordered  to  make  a  cake  for  the  Pnnce.  She 
has  seen  him  mi  liii  visits  to  the  farm,  and  is  equally  in  love 
with  him.  She  makes  the  cake,  and  drops,  by  accident  or 
design,  a  magnificent  emerald  ring  into  it.  The  Prinee  devours 
the  cake,  and  finds  the  ring.  He  immediately  declares  that 
he  will  marrv  no  one  hut  the  wuman  who  owns  that  rino:. 
On  this  determiuatioii  bt'ini,'-  made  ]iublic,  all  the  unmarricid 
ladies  in  the  Court  and  kingdom  endeavour  to  lit  on  the  ring, 
but  it  is  too  small  for  any  one  to  pretend  to  the  ownership. 
At  length  Peau  d'Ane  is  sent  for  at  the  Prince's  wish,  and 
dropping  her  hideous  ass's  skin,  appears  in  magnificent  attire, 
and  places  the  ring  easily  on  her  finger.  Everybody  is  asto- 
nished, the  Prince  and  his  parents  delighted,  and  the  nuptials 
take  place,  being  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Kings  and 
Fairies  from  all  quarters,  and  specially  by  the  father  of  the 
Princess,  who  has  recovered  frem  his  infatuation. 

This  story,  founded  originally  on  the  legend  of  St.  Dipne, 
was  a  favourite  in  France  from  an  exceedingly  early  period, 
and  was  TeniGed  by  Perraalt,  and  published  with  Le^  Sii^aUs 
Ridicules^  as  I  hare  already  stated,  in  1694.  He  alludes  to 
the  original  nursery  tale  in  his  FaraHele  de9  Ancient  ei  dee 
Modemea,  1689,  in  which  he  makes  the  partisan  of  the 
ancients  say,  "  Les  fables  Milesiennes  sont  si  pu^riles,  que 
c'est  leur  faire  assez  d'honneur  que  de  lenr  opposer  uos  Contee 
de  Feau  d'Ane  et  de  la  Mh'e  Po^J*  The  prose  Tersioii  of 
this  tale  was  not  published  until  many  yeaxis  after  his  daidht 
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and  is  supposed  by  Baron  Walk«naer  not  to  have  been  his 
composition ;  and  I  think  there  is  a  point  unnoticed  by  the 
Baron  which  supports  that  opinion.  The  story  is  dedicated 
to  Mademoiselle  Eleanore  de  Lubert.^  Now,  if  this  be  Made- 
moiselle de  Lubert,  author  of  La  Prineetse  Camkm^  Ac,  she 
was  not  born  till  some  years  after  the  death  of  Penault ;  and 
as  in  the  dedication  we  find  the  lines 

*  Qnolqiie  toos  eajrez  k  rannm. 
Da  printemiMi  de  tm  Jennet  SBa»** 

the  dedication  itself  could  not  have  been  written  much  before 
1720,  Mademoiselle  de  Lubert  having  been  born  about  1710. 

There  is  another  story  in  the  Conies  ou  Joyeux  Detnaeg  de 
Bonaventure  JDeeperiere,  Novel  180,  of  a  young  girl  named 
^'Peau  d*Ane,"  and  ''how  she  got  married  by.  the  means 
furnished  her  by  the  Ants.**  A  gentleman  fell  in  love  with 
a  merchant's  daughter,  named  Pemette.  The  father  and 
mother,  not  daring  flatly  to  refuse  their  consent,  attached  to 
it  what  they  considered  an  impossible  condition — ^namely, 
that  for  a  given  period  previous  to  her  marriage  the  girl 
should  wear  no  other  apparel  than  the  skin  of  an  ass. 
Pemette,  returning  the  gentleman's  affection,  was  not  to  be 
discouraged  by  this  obstacle,  and  cheerfully  wore  the  skin  of 
an  ass  for  the  appointed  time.  Foiled  in  this  matter,  they  set 
their  wits  to  work  to  invent  something  more  impracticable. 
They  insisted  that  she  should  lick  up,  grain  by  grain,  a  bushel 
of  barley,  which  they  spilt  for  that  purpose  on  the  ground. 
Nothing  daunted,  she  applied  herself  to  this  task  ;  but  the 
ants  repaired  to  the  same  spot,  and  took  away  all  the  barley 
by  degrees,  without  being  noticed,  so  that  it  appeared  as  if 
Pemette  had  done  it ;  and  her  parents  considering  further 
opposition  useless,  the  girl  obtained  her  husband.  The  story 
concludes  with  the  assertion  that  "  Vray  est  que  tant  quelle 
vesquit  le  sobriquet  de  Peau  d'Ane  lui  demeura." 

There  is  nothing  whatever  in  this  story  to  remind  one  of 
the  last,  beyond  the  simple  circumstance  of  the  skin ;  nor  have 
we  any  clue  as  to  which  may  be  the  oldest :  but  both  were 
caUed  Feau  cPAne,  and  it  may  be  just  possible  that  one  fur« 
nished  a  hint  for  the  other,  or,  indeed,  that  there  was  a 

(I)  In  the  CabinH  dt»  F4t!»,  1785,  It  !s  printed  **4e  Huber,**  <ia{t6  s  dlilte^«nt 
Bame;  but  the  edition  of  the  vrorkH  of  Terrault,  1826,  by  H.ColUil  de  PlSBoy, 
iB  man  carefully  printed,  and  there  it  ia  dl«tiuctl/  de  Lubert. 
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eoUeotion  of  stories  so  entitled ;  for  La  Porte,  the  valet  of 
Louis  XIV.,  tells  as,  in  his  Memaire$,  that  when  that  monarch 
was  still  a  child,  hut  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  females 
into  those  of  men,  he  could  not  go  to  sleep  "  parcequ'on  ne 
lui  contait  plus  leseantes  de  Peau  d'Ane  absi  que  les  femmes 
qui  le  gardaient  avaient  contume  de  le  &ire/* 


L^ADBOITB  PBIKCSSSB;  GIT,  LBS  ATBIirTimBS  DB  FINBTTB. 

A  King  departinj^  for  the  Crusades  commits  to  a  Fair^'  the 
charge  of  his  three  daughters — Nonchalante,  Babillarde,  and 
Finette,  names  descrij)tive  of  their  characters.  They  are 
shut  up  in  a  tower  without  a  door,  and  furnished  with  three 
enchanted  distaffs  of  glass,  which  they  are  told  will  break  on 
the  conunission  of  any  indiscretion.  They  were  to  be  provided 
with  everytliinor  they  might  properly  require  by  means  of  a 
basket  let  up  and  down  by  a  crane  and  pulley  fixed  on  the 
top  of  the  tower.  The  two  eldest  Princesses  soon  become 
weary  of  solitude,  and  one  day  pull  up  in  the  basket  an  old 
beggar  woman,  Nonchalante  hoping  she  will  be  her  servant, 
and  Babillarde  being  anxious  to  have  somebody  else  to  talk 
to.  The  beggar  woman  proves  to  be  a  Prince  disguised,  the 
son  of  a  neighbouring  King  who  is  a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
father  of  the  three  Princesses,  and  who  has  had  recourse  to 
this  expedient  in  order  to  revenge  himself  for  some  insult  or 
injury  he  has  sustained.  By  flattering  the  foibles  of  the  two 
Princesses  who  introduced  him  into  the  tower,  he  succeeds  in 
causing  them  to  break  both  their  distaffs,  but  all  his  artifices 
are  foiled  by  Pinette  (L'Adroite  Princesse),  who  gets  rid  of 
him  by  making  him  Mi  through  a  trap  door  into  the  ditch 
under  the  tower.  Enraged  at  his  defeat,  he  has  recourse  to 
another  scheme,  and  succeeds  in  inducing  Finette  to  descend 
in  the  basket  to  procure  assistance  for  her  sisters,  who  are 
suffering  from  the  consequences  of  their  indiscretions*  He 
seizes  fHnette,  and  is  about  to  have  her  rolled  down  a  preci- 
pice in  a  tub  filled  with  spikes,  when  she  adroitly  flings  him 
into  it,  and  he  suffers  the  fate  he  had  projected  for  th« 
Princess.  Mortsllj  hurt,  he  bequeaths  his  vengeance  to  his 
brother,  who  swears  to  him  that  he  will  marry  Finette,  ajftd 
murder  her  on  the  uight  of  his  nuptials.    She,  however, 
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places  a  figure  of  straw  in  tbe  bed,  whicb  the  Prince  unwil- 
lingly stabs,  and  is  only  too  delighted  to  find  he  is  not  guilty 
of  murdering  a  woman  he  loYes,  and  who  becomes  his  happy 
Queen. 

This  story  was  not  published  till  1742,  when  it  was  printed 
as  Ferrault's,  although  it  was  well  known  that  Mademoiselle 
Lheritier,  who  had  read  Perrault's  Histoires  du  Temps  Pass^ 

in  manuscript,  had  conceived  I'rom  them  the  idea  of  trying 
her  hand  at  the  same  sort  of  composition,  and  had  actually 
published,  in  1695-6,  this  very  stoiT,  under  the  title  of  Les 
A  ventures  de  Finette  in  her  (£iivr 66  MtiileeSy  "wiih.  a  letter  to 
the  daughter  of  Perrault. 

Speaking  of  that  very  story  she  says — "vous  savez  que 
dans  le  Conte  de  Finette,  les  deux  soeui's  sont  tres  eloignees 
d'etre  aussi  vertueuses  que  je  les  fais,  on  ne  parle  point  de 
mariage :  ce  sont  deux  indignes  personnes  de  qui  on  raconte 
des  faiblessea  odieuses  avec  les  circonstances  choquantes and 
she  also  observes,  "j'ai  pour  moi  la  tradition  qui  met  ce 
Conte  de  Finette  ;  au  Temps  des  Croisades." 

There  cannot  surely  be  more  evidence  required  to  refute 
the  assertion  of  Mr.  Dunlop,  that  L'Adroife  Princesse  (be  it 
written  by  Perrault  or  Mademoiselle  Lheritier)  is  taken  from 
the  Pentamerone,  with  little  variation  of  machinery  or  inci- 
dent ?  The  story  he  alludes  to  is  the  fourth  of  the  third  day, 
and  is  entitled  Sapia  Liccarda.  There  is  no  such  name  as 
l^inette  in  it,  and  it  is  well  known,  independently  of  Made- 
moiselle Lheritier*s  declaration,  that  Le  Conte  de  Fineite 
was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  French  nursery  tales. 

Kor  can  we  desire  clearer  evidence  of  the  way  in  which 
these  stories  were  written  than  that  which  is  afforded  to  us  by 
the  repeated  acknowledgments  of  Mademoiselle  Lheritier  :— 

**CSe  qne  Je  Tlens  de  vous  dire 
Est  toujours  an  fond  bien  TiaTvcnjcTit. 
Tel  qu'on  ma  conte  quaud  j'et&is  euruut." 

And|  again,— 

**  Cent  fois  ma  nomrice  on  ma  mie 

M'ont  fait  ce  beau  recit  pres  des  tissons 
Je  u'ai  fait  qu'a^joutcr  uii  peu  de  broderie.** 

Let  any  one  compare  these  lines  with  those  of  the  con- 
duding  portion  of  the  story  of  L*Adroite  Frineene  com* 
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mencing  "  Yoila  Madame/'  and  they  miuat  be  stnick  by 
the  singular  resemblance. 


Thsbb  will  be  many  geDeral  readers,  and  perhaps  some 
critics,  who  may  think  I  have  been  unnecessarily  minute  in 
my  notes  and  humble  attempts  at  illustaration ;  but  whilst  I 
feel  that  the  fairy  tales  I  have  selected  contAi  in  themselves 
nothing  that  may  not  afford  innocent  entertainment  to 
children,  I  certainly  hope  that  the  little  information  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  respecting  some  hitherto  obscure  and  dis- 
puted points  may  give  both  this  and  the  book  that  preceded 
it  an  interest  in  the  eyes  of  elder  readers,  who  may  meet,  where 
they  least  expect  it,  some  fact  or  suggestion,  trifling  in  itself, 
but  famishing  a  clue  to  more  important  matter. 

My  principal  object  has  been,  however,  in  this  volome, 
to  disabuse  the  minds  of  those  who  have  taken  for  granted 
the  assertions  of  our  historians  of  fiction  concerning  the 
original  sources  from  whence  Perrault  and  Madame  d'Aulnoj 
in  particular  derived  the  plots  of  their  fairy  tales — asser- 
tions which  I  confess  I  h:id  not  thought  necessary  to  notice 
until,  in  a  kind  and  cuiupliinentaiy  review  of  my  former 
vokuiio,  it  was  publicly  regretted  as  an  omission.  I  trust  I 
have  now  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  whether  or  not  the 
writers  of  those  tales  were  cognizant  of  the  existence  in  the 
collections  of  Straparola  and  Basile  of  some  half-dozen  meagre 
and  garbled  versions  of  stories  told  for  ages  in  all  the 
tonj^ues  of  Europe  and  Asia,  that  the  real  foundation  of  those 
of  Perrault  were  the  old  Breton  Contes  de  ma  Mere  VOjfe^ 
which  in  company 

'*  De  Fean  d'Ane  et  de  Fier  k  bm 
Et  de  cent  satns  fieuz  fktnu,** 

he  had  heard  in  his  own  nursery,  and  with  which  Louis  XIV. 
had  been  rocked  to  sleep  when  a  child,  as  well  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  children  in  his  dominions  ;  and  that  Madame  d'Auluoy, 
when  not  indebted  to  similar  recollections,  drew  upon  her 
own  fertile  and  lively  imagination,  in troduchig  occasionally  an 
incident  from  one  of  the  old  Trouveresof  Languedoc,  or  some 
of  those  Oriental  stories  which  were  circulated  in  manuscript 
long  before  their  publication  by  Galiandi  or  picked  up  by 
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herself  during  her  residence  in  Spain  fnm  the  Tifoorish  and 
Turkish  slaves  around  her,  nay,  I'roni  her  own  little  servant 
Zayde,  who,  though  she  could  speak  no  languaf^e  hut  her  own 
at  the  time  her  mistress  so  pleasantly  describes  her,  might 
liave  eventually  acquired  su^cieut  i^'renchor  Spanish  for  such 
a  i)nrpose. 

Her  account  of  this  child  is  so  interesting  that  I  shall  not 
apologise  for  quoting  it :  — 

"They  have  here  great  numhers  of  slaves  who  are  bought 
and  sold  at  high  prices.    They  are  Moors  and  Turks,  some  of 

them  worth  four  or  five  hundred  crowns  a  piece  

You  are  extrendy  well  served  by  these  ntdnxppy  wretches, 
they  are  far  more  diligent,  laborious,  and  humble  than  other 

servants  I  have  one  that  is  not  above  nine  years 

old.  She  is  as  black  as  jet,  and  would  be  reckoned  in  her 
own  country  a  wonderful  beauty,  for  her  nose  is  quite  flat,  her 
lips  prodigiously  thick,  her  eyes  of  a  red  and  white  colour,  and 
her  teeth  admirable  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Africa.  Slie 
understands  not  a  word  of  any  language  than  her  own.  Her 

name  is  Zayde ;  we  have  got  her  baptized  Those 

who  sold  her  to  me  told  me  she  was  a  girl  of  quality;  and  the 
poor  child  will  come  often  and  fall  down  on  her  knees  before 
me,  clasp  her  hands,  cry,  and  point  towards  her  country.  I 
would  willingly  send  her  thither  if  she  could  there  be  a 
Christian ;  but  this  impossibility  obliges  me  to  keep  her.  / 
tvonid  fain  understand  her,  for  1  believe  her  to  be  inteUigcnt 
— all  her  actions  show  it.  She  dances  after  her  fashion,  and 
so  pleasantly  that  she  affords  us  vnueh  entertainment.  I 
make  her  wear  white  patches,  with  which  she  is  mightily 
taken.  She  is  dressed  as  they  are  at  ^lorocco,  that  is,  in  a 
short  gown  almost  without  any  plaits,  large  shift  sleeves  of 
fine  cloth  striped  with  difierent  colours  like  those  of  our 
Bohemians  and  gipseys.  A  pair  of  stays  made  of  merely  a 
strip  of  erinison  velvet  on  a  gold  ground,  and  fastened  at  the 
sides  with  silver  buckles  and  buttons,  and  a  mantle  of  ex- 
ceedingly fine  woollen  stulf,  very  long  and  very  large,  in 
which  she  wraps  herself,  and  with  one  corner  of  it  covers  her 
head. 

"This  dress  is  very  handsome ;  her  short  hair,  which  looks 
like  wool,  is  cut  in  several  places,  on  each  side  like  a  half-moon, 
on  the  crown  in  a  circle,  and  in  front  liiic  a  heart.    She  cubu 
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me  twenty  pistoles.  My  daughter  has  made  her  governess  of 
her  Marmoset,  the  little  monkey  £,nven  to  her  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bur2:os.  I  assure  you  Zayde  and  the  Marmoset 
are  capitally  matched,  and  understand  each  other  extremely 
"well." — lielation  du  Voifage  en  Espagne. 

With  this  characteristic  and  suf^i^^estive  extract  from  a 
book  deserving  to  be  better  known,  I  leave  a  subject  to  which 
it  is  not  likely  I  shall  return  in  print,  though  it  will  neyer 
cease  to  interest  me  in  the  study. 


THE  EKD^ 
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eologtzed  by  the  fending  or^ns  of  the  public  press  ;  whilst  the  notes,  enjcndat»oD>, 
and  comments  are  just  of  the  Irind  required  by  the  jreneral  reader.    It  is,  in  >i 
respects,  a  popular  edition  of  the  great  national  dramatist  a  worlis;  and  such  a'bcNi> 
at  the  price  that  it  Is  pablisbed,  must  Eudse  8hakipeare*s  mitiiigs  as  urell 


Imperial  8vo,  price  21s., 

THE  LOWER  RHINE,  from  Rotterdam  to  Mayect 
Its  Picturesque  Scenery  and  Historical  Associations.  lUustratel 
by  BiRKET  FosTKu,  and  Described  by  Hekry  Mayhew.   Twonfv  I  ine 
Engravings,  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  from  Bluket  Fu&iiiit's 
^drawings. 

^  "Here  w©  have  been  hanging  delighted  ow  •Hie  Vhins  and  its  Pic>iur«qcf 
Scenory,'  as  illwAnited  by  Mr.  liirkct  Fo-iter,  and  described  by  Mr.  Henry  MkfhfV, 
just  as  if  it  irerMui  unkuown  stream,  und  its  history  and  l^enda  were  a  frtaii«» 
tiibation  totaiaatio  ttteratnre.  Altogether  a  templing  booL'*— ^IfArMMn, 
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History. 

In  3  vols,  post  8vo,  price  ISs.  cloth  lettered. 

MICHAUD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRUSADES. 
The  First  English  Edition  translated  from  the  Frenoh;  ^th 
Notes.    Memoir  and  Preface  by  W.  Kobson. 

Michaud  is  faithful,  accuTftte,  and  learned:  hia  mind  ia  lofty  and  generona,  and 
•nctly  suitable  to  the  proper  filling  up  of  ft  Uttinj  <xf  thft  Graaadea." — Aiisoir. 
(JBlacktcood'a  Magazine.) 

"Mr.  Bobson  baa  done  a  great  aervioe  in  making  Miohaud'a  admirable  work 
■ccewaile  to  tlie  gfoenl  Nader."— 2««  Bpeefator, 

In  1  vol.  8vo,  price  14s.  cloth  lettered. 

''FHE  BRITISH  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  CRIMEA 
X  By  W.  H.  Russell,  The  Times'  "  Special  Con-espondent."  Being 
a  Revised  Edition  of  *'  The  War,'*  with  additioiu  and  coneetiona.  Illna- 
tmted  mih  Plana  of  the  Battlea,  Woodcuta,  and  Steel  Ftotrait  of 

Author. 

"It  13  not  surprisinjj  if  I  avail  myself  of  my  brief  leisure  to  revise,  for  the  first 
time,  and  re-write  portions  of  my  work,  which  relate  to  the  most  critical  actiona  of 
the  war.  From  the  day  the  Guarda  landed  at  Malta,  down  to  the  fidl  of  Sebastopol, 
and  the  virtual  conclusion  of  the  war,  I  have  had  but  one  short  interval  of  repose. 
Jly  sincere  desire  has  been,  and  is,  to  tell  the  truth,  as  far  as  I  know  it,  respecting 
alll  have  witnessed.  Many  incidents  in  the  war,  from  various  hands  (many  of  (hem 
now  cold  for  ever],  X  have  availed  myaelf  of;  but  the  matter  of  the  work  is  ohiefiiy 
composed  of  tlw  niott  and  materiaJB  aoeannibtod  in  my  letters." 

In  post  8vo,  price  Ss.  cloth  gilt. 

A HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  of  English  Intercourse  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Charles 
MacFablanb.  With  Additions  to  the  year  1858.  Illustrated  with 
nnmeRraa  Engravings. 

"Ihia  admirable  aid  to  the  atndy  of  Britith  Lidia  w«  partieah^  rmtmrnm^ 
asoBOoftho  beat  epitomM  that  oar  Uterainva  ^mulnM^*^^Jl^«v^ 'Vniitf  QkroMt, 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  la.       or  28.  cloth  gilt. 

LANDMARKS  OP  THE  HISTOBY  OF  GBEECE. 
By  the  Bey.  Jaiizs  Whitb. 

**  Thia  hook,  with  ita  oomiHuuoD  Toliinia,  diaerrea  to  have  a  place  ia  evofy  house 
where  there  are  young  reaaers,  and  in  many  a  house  where  there  are  none  but 
elder  ones,  able  to  appreciate  the  (;euial  writings  of  a  man,  who  having  taste  and 
knowledge  at  command,  sits  down  to  write  in  the  lim^ieat  wajjr  the  stocy  of  a  pooplo 
fox  a  people's  reading." — SxamMttr. 

In  fcap,  Sto^  price  Sa.  doth,  or  28.  M  roan  lettered. 

GOLDSMITH'S  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND.   A  New 
Edition,  with  Continuation  to  the  Death  of  Wellington.  With 
Portraits  of  all  the  Sovereigns. 

**  In  this  edition,  the  editor  has  added  some  facts  which  had  been  orwloolced  by 
the  author,  and  preceded  the  original  work  by  a  short  notice  of  the  earlier  history, 
gathered  from  the  old  chroniclers,  and  continued  tn  tlie  pr.\-jent  time.  To  esfh 
chapter  is  appended  a  aeries  of  queationa.  by  means  of  which  the  tutor  will  readily 
be  enabled  to  exainiiie  the  pupU  as  to  una  impreaaions  the  factM  hare  made  on  h» 
memory." 

\*  la  placed  on  the  list  of  School  Books  of  the  Edooational  Committee  of  the 
Ptivy  OooaetL 
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New  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1856. 
In  4  Tols.  8vo.  price  £X  lOs.  cloth  lettered. 

EUSSELL'S  MODERN  EUBOPE,  with  a  View  of  the  1 
Firogrees  of  Society  from  the  Rise  of  the  Modem  Kingdoms.    Kew  ' 
Edition,  continued  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1856.  to  which  is  lidded  a  oom- 

peixiious  Index  compiled  expressly  for  this  Edition. 

The  Fourth  Volumb,  from  the  year  1802  to*1856,  is  sold  separately, 

{)rice  IDs.  6d. ;  it  forms  the  best  handbook  of  General  History  for  the 
ast  half-ceiitarj  that  can  be  had.  All  the  Caadidatet  for  the  Govern- 
ment Civil  Service  are  examined  in  ''Bttsseira  Modem  Enrope,**  as  to 
their  knowledge  of  General  Uiatoiy. 


In  2  vols,  crown  SvOf  cloth,  price  Sa.,  or  in  1  voL  cloth  gOt,  Se.  Cd. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EXTRAOEDINART  POPULAR 
DELUSIONS.  BtCbablb8Mackat,LIiD.  The  Third  Edition. 
Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  EngraTinga,  fiem  acavce 
Prints  and  other  authentio  sources. 

Among  which  will  be  found  the  ibUowing  interesting  sa^ects : — ^Tfae 

South  Sea  Bubble,  The  Tiilipomania,  Belics,  Modern  Pkophecies, 
Duels  and  Ordeals,  Love  of  the  Marvellous,  The  0.  P.  Mania,  The 
Crusades,  The  Witch  Mania,  Tiie  JSlow  Poisoners,  Haunteo  Housks, 
The  AiiOBTHisTS, — ^Pbitbhdbd  Ahtiquitt  of  tsb  Art,  ATicm^  Ait- 
BBBTus  AGNUS,  TiroiiAB  AqinFAS^  Rathohd Lclli,  Hooer Bacon, Pops 
JoHH  XXII.,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Paracki^us,  Dr.  Dek  and  Edward 
Kelly,  The  Cosmopolite,  Sendivogics,  The  Rosicrucians,  Alchymical 
Writers  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  De  Lisle,  Albert  Aluys,  Coukt 
]>E  St.  Germains,  Cagliostro,  Present  State  of  the  Sciences,  ^c— 
PoBfrmoB^XBLLnro,  The  MAoranBSBa,  &e. 

'*  These  votomes  will  cftptivate  tbe  attention  of  readers  who,  according  to  their 
various  taaipen,  fael  either  ineliaed  to  laugb  at  or  aigb  over  tlw  foihee  <tf  Binknid.'* 

In  1  vol.  post  8vo,  price  Ss.  cloth  lettered. 

BONNEOHOSE*S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.   The  fird 
English  Edition.    Translated  by  W.  PionsoN,  Esq.,  Translator  of 
Michaud's  "History  of  the  Crusades,"  &c.  With  lUoetrations  and  Index. 

**It  is  a  cleverly  written  vohinie,  the  translation  also  being  easy  and  flowing;  and 
tiiere  is  no  English  manual  of  I  reuuh  history  at  once  so  portable  aud  authentio  as 
tliis«*''^2fte  OiMMtKflMt 

Tn  1  vol.  post  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth  lettered. 

FELICE'S  HISTORY  OP  THE  PROTESTANTS  OF 
FRANCE,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Reformation  to  the  Pk«» 
sent  Time.   Translated  from  the  Revised  and  Corrected  Edition. 

"  We  recommend  this  work  to  oar  readers  as  one  of  the  most  intereoting  ot 
BeBgioni  History  thst  we  hare  met  with  after  Merle  d'Aobign^'s  '  Befonn»tion  ;* 
and  perhaps,  to  the  reading  public  Eentnl^,  mOff*  iatWSitlm  and  BOM  BOVel  thau 
eren  that  rery  popular  work."— 2Ums. 
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In  1  vol.  roy.ll  8vo,  price  6s.  6fl.  cloth  ( xtra. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES.  By  Leopold  Hanke. 
Including  their  Church  and  State,  the  rve-oru:ani7.ation  of  \ho 
Inquisition,  the  Kise,  Progress,  and  CouHolidation  oi  the  Jcuuits,  and 
the  means  taken  to  effect  i&  Goonter-refonnation  in  Gennany,  to  revive 
Romaniem  in  France,  and  to  suppress  Protestant  Principles  in  the  South 
of  Europe.  Translated  from  the  last  edition  of  the  German  by  Waltbii 
JL,  Kelly,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
**  Thia  traoaUtioa  of  Kauke  we  conaider  to  be  Terr  aupehor  to  aaj  other  in  the 

In  small  poat  Sto,  price  Ss.  doth  extra. 

EMBASSIES  AND  FOBEIGN  COURTS.   A  History 
of  Diplomacy.    By  Tms  Botibo  Ehoushmah.    The  Second 

Edition. 

'*  Th»  *  Boriaf  Sasliehman'  is  »  Mtirieal  ohronioler.  Hii  atyle  is  not  leas  liTely 
Hum  ■eTwe— not  rabtle  enough  for  irony,  but  eanstio,  free,  and  ftiB  of  ecmeK 

aeanintj.  This  volume  is  alao  an  admirable  manual,  skilfully  adaptrd  to  the  pur* 
poee  of  difTiulDg  a  genw«l  knowledge  of  hiAtoxy  and  the  working  of  diplomacy/* 

In  small  post  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth  extra,  gilt. 

PICTUEES  FBOM  THE  BATTLE  FIELDS.  ByTnj 
Roving  ENoi  ifiiMAN.   The  Third  Edition,  with  Illustrations  from 
Sketches  taken  on  the  spot,  and  Chapters  respecting — 

The  Commissariat      !  The  Bashi-Bazouk. 

liussian  Ofiicers  and 


Scutari  and  its  Hos- 
pitals. 
Miss  Nightingale. 
Balaldava. 
A  Snow  Storm. 


agam. 
A  Camp  Dinner. 
The  Heights  before 

Sebastopol. 


Soldiers. 
The  French  Officer. 

I'he  Zouave. 


"  Who  is  unfamiliar  with  those  brilliant  little  sketches  of  travel — particolarlj  the 
pictures  of  Turkish  life  and  manners— >fhmi  the  pen  of  the  'Rovinef  Enerlisbman,' 
thiit  wor(\  woek  after  week,  the  very  tit-l>it9  of  '  Household  AVoi  J.h  — "\\  hi)  did  not 
hail  their  collection  into  a  compauionabie-sized  volume  r — and  who  will  not  thank 
one  truly  'fast'  friend — ^the  friend  of  almost  ererytbins  and  everybody  but  &Niga 
noodlss— thft  *itoviDf  Bngiishmsa/  for  this  new  book  of  ■ket«heaf" 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  8d.  strongly  bound,  or  in  cloth  gilt,  28., 
or  with  the  Questions  and  CoifniTed  Map,  red  sheep,  3s. 

LANDMABKS  OP  THE  HISTOBY  OF  ENGLAND. 
"By  the  Bot.  Jaubs  Wmrs.  (The  Twenty-second  Thousand.) 

**  We  hold  this  to  be  a  pattern  volume  of  chpap  literature.  It  is  so  written  that  it 
cannot  faU  to  amuse  and  enbgbteu  the  more  ignorant ;  yet  it  is  a  book  that  may  be 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit,  too,  by  the  most  polished  toholar.  In  a  word,  excel, 
lent  gifts  are  applied  to  the  advantage  of  the  people — a  poetical  iustinct  and  a  full 
knowledge  of  English  History.  It  has  nothing  about  it  of  common-place  compilation. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  remarkable  ability,  having  as  such  a  style  of  its  own,  and 
a  grace  that  cannot  fail  to  exercise  its  re&aing  inuaenoe  upon  uneduiM^ted  p«>plc. 
The  amottot  of  soHd  inlbmation  it  oomprosses  in  •  small  oofnpan  exoites  in  the 
reader's  mind  repeated  surpriae." — The  ExamUur» 

%*  la  placed  on  the  list  of  School  Books  at  the  SducAtional  Committee  of  tUo 
SmyConnoU. 
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In  4  voIe.  crown  8vo,  price  lOs.,  or  in  2  vols,  cloth  gilt,  liOs, 

BOS  WELL'S  LIFE  OF  DR.  JOHNSON,  with  nume- 
rous; Portraits,  YiewB,  and  Chanoteristic  Desigiifl^  mgmrtd  from 

authentic  sources. 

**  Homer  ia  not  more  decidedlj  the  first  of  heroic  poets,  Shakspeare  is  not  more 
deoidedly  the  first  of  dramatista,  DemoethenM  is  not  more  decidedly  the  flrst  of 
orators,  than  Boswell  is  the  first  of  l)io*,n*apner8.  Many  of  the  fjreatest  men  that 
have  ever  lived  have  written  biography.  Boawell  was  one  of  the  smallest  men  that 
ever  lived,  and  he  has  beaten  them  all.  His  was  talent,  and  uncommon  talent^aiidtO 
Jemmgr  Boewell  we  indeed  oweinaiijhoan  of  ■upreoie  delight."— Jfaeaiifay. 

In  crown  8vo,  price  28.  6d.  clot  extra,  gilt. 

THE  LIFE,  PUBLIC  AND  DOMESTIC,  OF  THE 
RIGHT  HON.  EDMUND  BURKE.  By  Petkb  Burke,  Esq. 
(of  tlie  Lmer  Temple  and  the  Northern  Cirenit).  PMfuMly  illnstnited 
with  Portraits,  Scenes  of  Events,  and  Landscape  Views,  relating  to  the 
great  Orator  and  the  other  noted  persons  of  his  time  and  are«r. 

"This  volnme  attempts  to  relate  the  biography  of  Edmund  Burke  as  a  private 
person  and  a  public  character  in  an  easily  iuteiiigible  shape.  The  author's  aim  has 
oeeato  flinjua  pisia  and  popolttrb^^ 

In  fcap.  8vo,  3s.  hoards,  or  3s.  6d.  loth  g^t. 

ELLISTON'S  LIFE  and  ENTERPKISES.   By  George 
Raymond.    Illustrated  with  Portrait  and  Engranngs  on  iteel, 
from  designs  by  Phiz,  Cruikshank,  &c. 

"  This  is  a  very  entertaining  memoir  of  one  of  the  mostgentlemanly,  acoompliahed, 
and  Tenatile  actors  who  adorned  the  English  stage.  Tbe  life  of  K.  W.  ElHaton, 

Tinlike  that  of  the  majority  of  his  professionnl  brethren,  nfforde  ample  materials  for  a 
readable  book,  and  this  volume  presents  indubitable  testimony  in  proof  of  that 

In  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth  extra. 

EXTRAORDINARY  MEN :  their  Boyhood  and  Early 
Youth.  By  WiLT.TAM  Russell,  Esq.  The  Sixth  Edition,  illuetlBtod 

with  50  Engravings  of  Portraits,  Birthplaces,  Incidents,  &c.  &c. 

"What  »  title  to  interest  the  youth  of  this  nation  I  It  teaches  in  eTeiyptC* 
lessons  of  pradenoe,  fruL'aiity,  indnatrv,  and  persevennoe;  and  how  difimttie^ 
nflwl  aad  physien^  kvn  been  sueeewftifly  orewoaia.** 

In  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth  extra,  gilt. 

EXTRAORDINARY  WOMEN:   their  Girlhood  and 
Early  Years.    By  William  Russell,  Esq.     Illustrated  with 
numerous  Eugraviugs  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Daiziel. 

This  -volume  oontaina  the  livea  of  the  Empress  Josephine^  Christina 
Qneen  of  Sweden,  Catherine  Empress  of  Russia,  Mrs.  Fry,  Madame 
Roland,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Isabella  of  Castile,  Marie  Antoinette*  Lady 
Stanhope,  Madame  de  Geniis,  Mrs.  Opie,  &c.  &c. 


LoiTDOK:  Gbobge  Boutledgz  &  Co.|  Fabbikosoh  Stbxbs. 
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